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Art.  I. — Jodhpur  Inscription  of  the  Pratihdra  Bduka.    By 
MuNSHi  Dbbiprasad  of  Jodhpur,^ 

The  stone  which  bears  this  inscription  was  discovered, 
about  two  years  ago,  in  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  city 
of  Jodhpur,  near  the  Merta  gate.  It  was  probably  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  fortifications  of  Jodhpur 
were  completed,  during  the  reign  of  Bakht  Singh,  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  As  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  present  position  of  the  stone  the  lower  lines  of  the 
writing  are  uppermost,  little  or  no  notice  was  then  taken 
of  the  inscription  which  it  contains. 

This  inscription  consists  of  twenty- two  lines  of  writing, 
which  cover  a  space  of  about  2'  10''  broad  by  2'  1^'^  high ; 
and  it  is  nearly  throughout  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  engraving  is  carefully  done,  and  shows  great  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  artisan  (Krishnesvara,  a  son  of  the  gold- 
smith Vishnuravi)  by  whom  it  was  executed.     The  size  of 


^  Monshi  Debiprasad  has  furnished  with  his  paper  a  rubbing  of  the  inscription 
from  which  his  text  has  been  verified  by  Prof.  Kielhorn.  Prof,  Eielhom  has 
also  re-written  Munshi  Debiprasad's  introductory  remarks. 

J.B.A.8.  1894.  1 
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2        JODHPUR  INSCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRATIHARA  BAUKA. 

the  letters  is  between  f  and  f.  The  characters  are  Nagarl ; 
they  closeljr  resemble  those  of  the  Pehoa  inscription  of 
Mahendrapala,^  and  may  confidently  be  assigned  to  some 
time  between  the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  centuries  a.d.  The  language  is  Sanskrit,  and, 
excepting  the  words  om  namo  Vishnave  at  the  beginning, 
and  a  date  and  the  name  of  the  engraver  at  the  end,  the 
whole  is  in  verse.  In  respect  of  orthography  attention 
need  only  be  drawn  to  the  occasional  use  of  the  sign  of  tbe 
upadhmdniya  before  a  following  j9,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
letter  b  is  nearly  everywhere  denoted  by  its  own  proper 
sign,  not  by  the  sign  for  v.  The  language  offers  some 
serious  blunders,  both  as  regards  the  construction  of  the 
sentences  and  the  employment  of  grammatical  forms. 

The  inscription  is  a  Prakasti.  It  was  composed  by  the 
order  of  the  prince  JBduka,  and  its  object  is,  to  relate  the 
origin  of  the  Pratihdra  (or  Parihara)  clan,  of  which 
the  prince  was  a  member,  to  record  the  names  and  deeds 
of  Bauka's  ancestors,  and  to  celebrate  his  own  victory  over 
a  prince  Mayura. 

The  Brahman  sage  Marichandra  had  two  wives,  one  of 
the  Brahman  caste,  and  the  other,  whose  name  was  JBhadrd, 
a  Kshatriya  (v,  7).  The  descendants  of  the  Brahman  wife 
were  Pratihara  Brahmans,  while  those  of  the  Kshatriya 
were  Pratiharas  who  drank  spirituous  liquor  (v.  8).  Bhadra 
had  four  sons,  JBhogabhata,  Kakka,  Eajjila,  and  Dadda,  who 
possessed  themselves  of  and  fortified  Mdndavyapura  (where 
evidently  the  inscription  originally  was  put  up,  w.  9-10). 
Rajjila's  son  was  Narabhata,  also  called  Pelldpelli  (v.  11) ; 
and  his  son  was  Ndgabhata,  whose  capital  was  the  town 
of  Medantaka  (v.  12).  To  Nagabhata  his  wife  Jajjikddevi 
bore  two  sons,  Tdta  and  Bhoja,  the  elder  of  whom,  retiring 
to  the  hermitage  of  Mandavya,  left  the  government  to 
his  younger  brother  (vv.  13-15).  Bhoja*s  son  was  Yaiovar* 
dhana  (v.  16) ;  his  son,  Chanduka  (y.  17) ;  and  his  son, 
again,   Siluka  or    Siluka    (v.    18).       Tius  chief    fixed  the 

^  See  Epigraphia  Indiea,  toI.  i.  p. 
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boundary  between  the  countries  of  Stravant  (P)  and  Valla ; 
defeated  Bhattikadevardja,  the  ruler  of  the  Vallamandala ; 
and  founded  a  town  at  Tretdtirtha,  where  he  also  made 
a  tank  and  built  a  temple  to  Siva  Siddhesvara  (vv.  19-20). 
Slluka's  son  was  Jhdtovara  (v.  21),  and  his  son,  Bhilldditya 
(v.  22) ;  the  former,  in  his  old  age,  went  to  the  Ganges^ 
and  the  latter  retired  to  and  died  at  Gangadvara  (HaridWar). 
Bhilladitya's  son  was  Kakka  who  not  only  acquired  fame 
by  fighting  with  the  Oaudas  at  Mudgagtri,  but  was  also 
versed  in  grammar,  logic  and  astronomy,  and  composed 
poems  in  all  languages  (vv.  24-25).  To  him  his  wife, 
the  Mahdrdjm  Padminl  of  the  Bhatti  (?)  clan,  bore  the 
chief  Bduka  who  had  this  inscription  put  up  (v.  26),  and 
who  (in  w.  27-31)  records  of  himself  that  he  routed  and 
slew  a  certain  Mat/ura,  when  that  prince's  army,  after 
having  defeated  Nanddvalla,  had  come  as  far  as  Bhuakupa, — 
The  inscription  is  dated  (in  1.  21)  on  the  fifth  of  the  bright 
half  of  Chaitra  of  the  year  4  (apparently  of  the  chief's 
reign). 

The  chiefs,  of  whom  this  inscription  treats,  must  have 
lived  during  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  perhaps  the  first 
half  of  the  tenth  century  A.p.  None  of  them  have  yet 
been  met  with  in  other  inscriptions ;  and  the  only  suggestion 
which  can  be  made  is,  that  Bhattikadevarqfa,  the  opponent 
of  ^Iluka,  is  probably  identical  with  the  Bhatti  chief  Deorcij, 
of  Jaisalmer,  who  is  recorded  ^  to  have  been  born  in 
Vikrama-samvat  892  =  a.d.  835-836.— Of  the  localities 
mentioned,  Mdndavyapura  clearly  is  Mandor,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Marwar,  near  Jodhpur ;  and  Mudgagiri  Monghyr, 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  of  Bengal. 
Medantaka  may  be  the  town  Merta,  in  Marwar.  The  rest 
have  not  been  identified. 

^  See  Tod*s  Annah  and  Antiquities  of  JRdjasthdnf  toI.  ii.  p.  234, 
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Text. 
L.  1.  ''Wf  'Wt  fW'^  I 

V <Txm<ii^^^»n  t*n^^«ronpra ^:  i  — [i] 

2.  iifiiil:i 
^<i<\r^S<«ini<Hl  taaii^iM^O  ^:  i— [2.] 

inr^  ft^ramwr  ^ItuDftf^it^fli'i  i— [3] 

3.  'wC?']^  infi^fT^  wi  ^im:  i 
^8nnPwtKq'it^«*<fl^1w(<mi^iii<l.*  I  (I)—  [4.] 
t^:  ^ftffx^^n^x^  «Tjrr  ^  ^[^]in*  [r] 


*  Metre  of  verses  1-26 :  Sloka  (Anushtubh). 
«  Read^fhRTPt.. 

»  Reado^niilTn.- 

*  Read  ^TtHf^lf  l<<jl[t* . 
"Read'^rf^Rn. 
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4.  ^:  I  (|)^[5.] 
ft[ai:  ^fnL^«g.i«H:  n<imrfl<i<i\  5^:  I— [6.] 

5.  ^  Ml[T  ^ifrgrarj^Tf^m  [r]— [7.] 
Tnjt  vr^  ^  ^ft^lt  wn  »rynf^:  1  (i)— [8.] 

6.  JIV  I 

^*)i»<ft<i*R;  ms^  Tf«l^  ^  iw ^  I  (I)— [9] 
inrnr:  ^ir<<i<jjn  ftrf^  hH?wH:  i  (i)— [10.] 

"iiiii^cini  *iT*iT*jrf[ifW]  <!TO  t'fspsj:  [I*]— [11-] 

1W^[^lTH]^^^srm:  ^^»nm'mz:  pi:'  [1*] 
Ti'wnft  t^BTT  ^rar  »?f%[^w]*  jt  1  (D— [12.] 

^  This  may  also  be  read  *9T^^  •  Munshl  Debiprasad's  rendering 
is  <of  the  Rohilladdbi  dan.'  The  exact  sense  of  the  word  is  not 
apparent. 

*  Readllf^nrr. 

»  Read  Wni- 
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9.  ^  ^wf4rt  l-[14.] 

«»i««<*n«ti*i^  5%  «i<\r«i^<.»nnTii  i— [is.] 

^  f*r[^]- 

10.  ^^(vnlit:  ^intfl'ifltiv^i:  i— [16.] 

INr^  wnnO^^i  ftfint  ^f^  I'lN:  i— [17.] 
im:  ^t(fv^  irm:  grft  fircf^njw:  [r] 

11.  i^m  WTT  ftWT  4flflin<Hl^ll«i1J*  I— [18.] 
'!^[^]^^TT't'  ^  ^<H^<limil4''  I 

1iT[in]w  n[T^]it  ^  Tnrnmi'  ^Tjfqr«"  i  [19.] 
ft- 

>  Read  o^^nt  ?»1?r. 
»Read^ff^. 

*  Read  ig^. 
^Read^. 

'  Read\(^. 

'  This  is  quite  clear  in  the  imprexsion. 

'  The  ttkshara  in  brackets  looks  like  ^,  altered  to'^. 

*  The  last  aktkara  looks  like  9:,  altered  to  If. 

*  Read  HIH^ltT.^^*  • 

*"  Here,  again,  the  last  akthara  looks  like  9:,  altered  to  4. 
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13.      tret  ifTct]^:  <»ain8f<irfo  i  (i)-[2o.] 

WK  tfiiO^^iwiin;  ^^iiPUTCzt]^:'  fit:  i 
[^]i  Ti'tf^  ij^WT*  in^^Tirt  WfTifii:  i  (i)  [21.] 

13.  ft:  I 

W  TT»*  Wt  ^  5^  JtlTO  ^'W?!^  I— [22.] 

^il  ^j^wi*  flWT  ^sfT^WW  «»mnr:  i— [23.] 


14-  ywV  flrnfr  ^rrntn:  i 

^nit  ^itirtV  wa»  ^  'M[:*]  wt  x^  i-[24.] 

[Wft  ?]  'fll^T^  ?r[8Kf J  ag\rn:»lK4  ^PiT^^  I 
<ii*»«n^fqwi  f^urt  ^|ftW^  I  (I)— [25.] 

[hq?]^- 

15.  ^nfts*"*'!"  i[^]^nwipjnJ:  i 

^n'  i-[26.] 


»  Rend  ^*HMai*» 
>IUiii4^;«T- 

*  Read  «ipr- 

•Read^rVuftpqt- 
'  R«ad  ^: . 

*  Poutbly  the  reading  is  IJIBI^^  . 
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16.  V[\^  wvm^  ty^C^lxTjiwt  ^wnftfTT'jjrt  I 

17.  [fiT]«N  l*-[27.] 

18.  iRT5NTftni%f  ^r^' 

lifW^  l-[28.] 

19.  [f]m[ft]crRT'  48n4<a[i^ii^rav|ii^  i^-[29.] 

^  Read  4<Ml'^M1Hpfl[^^M^ti|q|l«Wfl|<i>fK4jMIH^, 

'  Metre  of  verses  27  and  28 :  Sragdhara.  The  general  sense  of 
these  verses  is  quite  clear,  but  the  construction  is  faulty  in  them, 
and  they  contain  gross  grammatical  mistakes. 

'  Probably  the  intended  reading  is  ^TTUT*  • 

*Read^iK?). 

*Readf^TBrTfimT- 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  actual  reading,  but  it  yields  no  sense. 

'  Read  •VH^. 

^  Metre :  Arya. 

^  What  tbe  writer  meant  iras  probably  1V4¥I^WI|(^^: ;    read 


"Read^rt*fTfC«^n*» 

/Google 
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7m^  ^  W^  ^TOlfif  W^^i^1g*<il<ifa  I— [30.] 

21.  Ul^iJU^Qei  rq^a^Mi^  I  (0 
«*I^M*J*0nn!l1i*3ldii<liiH  I  — [31] 

22.  ^nq[^  ^  f^4KniU!{<ni|4^<ji||  a^^<!U|  I 

^  Metre :  Malini. 

^  Read  ^N?^.  The  following  ){  is,  in  the  original,  preceded  by 
two  dots,  resembling  the  sign  of  vUarga^  and  followed  by  a  single 
dot.  Munshi  Debiprasad  would  read  the  whole  Q({0,  but  there  is 
really  only  one  numeral  figure,  which  is  ){ .  The  date  is  preceded 
by  the  figure  of  a  disk,  and  followed  by  that  of  a  conch-sheU. 
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Art.    n. — Two  Legench  from  the   Brhaddevaid   in  an  old 
M8.  of  Sadgurufisya.    By  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A. 

The  following  two  passages  of  the  Brhaddevata  occur  in 
a  fourteenth  century  Poena  MS.  of  fia(/guru9i«yay  which 
I  collated  for  my  edition  of  the  Sarvanukramani  and  its 
commentary.  The  MS.  is  described  in  pages  xii.  and  xiii. 
of  the  introduction  to  that  edition.  It  is  there  termed  P  i, 
but  below  referred  to  simply  as  P.  These  two  extracts 
were  not  printed  in  my  edition,  because  they  occurred  in  none 
of  the  other  MSS.  of  5ai/guru{i«yay  and  were  at  the  same 
time  too  long  to  incorporate  in  the  notes.  I  now  edit  these 
old  Yedic  myths  both  as  containing  matter  of  some  interest 
and  as  likely  to  be  of  use  to  a  future  editor  of  the  Brhadde- 
yata. 

I  follow  the  readings  of  the  Poona  MS.  as  far  as  is  possible 
with  due  regard  to  mistakes  and  occasional  omissions  of 
syllables  or  words.  I  haye  collated  with  it  seyeral  MSS. 
of  the  Brhaddevata.  Those  designated  M  i,  M  2,  M  3  are 
recent  copies,  their  respective  dates  being  1861,  1846  and 
1864  A.D.  They  are  closely  related,  M2  and  M  3  being  almost 
identical  in  their  readings.  They  belong  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller, 
and  were  lent  to  me  by  him  several  years  ago  for  collation 
with  MSS.  of  iSa^guru9i8ya.  I  have  also  collated  a  MS. 
(B.)  of  the  Brhaddevata,  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
by  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall.  It  is  an  incorrect  MS.  bearing 
no  date,  but,  apparently,  about  two  centuries  old.  Lastly, 
I  have  used  the  late  Bajendralala  Mitra's  edition  of  the 
Brhaddevata  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica^  completed  in 
1891.  This  edition,  judged  by  the  comparatively  few 
critical  notes,  seems  to  be  based  on  six  MSS.,  designated 
^  9  ^  ^  ^  ^.  But  as  absolutely  no  information  is 
supplied  as  to  the  age,  quality,  and  mutual  relations  of 
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these  MSS.)  the  critical  yalue  of  the  edition  cannot  be 
regarded  as  much  greater  than  that  of  a  single  MS.  I 
refer  to  it  as  R.  By  the  occasional  various  readings  of 
B I  etc.  are  meant  those  of  the  MSS.  referred  to  in 
Bajendralala  Mitra's  critical  notes  as  ^  etc. 

There  is  no  statement  in  P.  that  these  stories  are  derived 
from  the  Brhaddevata*  The  first  is  introduced  with  the 
words:  'In  another  commentary  an  ancient  teacher  also  says' 
(Hr5ITRI^*ft  ^HIMI^T'^orni)'  *^d  the  second  with  'In  this 
connection  there  is  a  story  *  (n^ftlfre:). 


I.    The  Stort  of  Agni  and  his  Three  Brothers. 
(Rigveda,  X.  51-53.) 

T^Tft  M1-3,  R2-3  (^%  R5),  •^  ^  ^?t  B. 

*^RnilTimP;^^'8niTOB,  R;  ^irfir^iniT  M1-3,  Ri,3,4,6. 
»  p.  M,  Ri,  3,  4,  6;  tw:  ^rfNWt-f^  B,  R. 

•q^f^B. 
•iRI^B. 
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•  Band  Mi  add  the  line  ^q<||4||*^4||fM«i:  f%m^»im;  ^HH^. 
'  P;  IHqqmm  TTflftrff^  the  rest. 

*  Mj,  R3  ;  ^  P ;  ^  M2  :  ^  Mi,  B.  R. 

"  ^Rrni  »rm  P;  «imi4<in^ M2-3,  R3 ;  tr^r^  irm,  mi  ; 
^^w  »rm  R  5  ^i^  ^  B. 

"  iH'wg^:  R;  in^rrav:  b. 
» Tjippr  B. 

"  P ;  ^  Jimlt^lK^l^fli:  B,  R,  Mi_3  ;  B  and  Mi  add  the  line 
«l««l4lJ  t^nKt  ^TT  ^BJTT  I^TT^^TIi  wlilch  is  evidently  baned 
on  the  explanation  in  Nirukta  III.  8:  ip^^i:  f^^  ^^  ^19^1 
\^lftl>    All  but  P  enumerate  six  classes  instead  of  five. 
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^gftnit  ^nwPT^  uii^^foi^  ^nuit  i  e  i 
^:  ^iW  'nft  ^Tfj  ^  in^%WRWTf^:  i  90  i 

^  ^n^  ^^^^\m\n\  ^^t^%»i»  ^ifti^:]'  1  <i<^  1 

neiiqii^ig^i^i^^  ^  Ht^  ^w:*  ^ij:''  1 


^  The  following  five  lineg  occur  in  B,  Mi  and  R2  only. 

*  Mi;  ^^arrmB. R2. 

*  Mi  ;  Wrir^  m^  B,  R2. 

*  ^^  m^  Mi  ;  ^^Tftr  m^  B.  R2. 
^  Ml,  B,  and  R2  all  read  41f|U|l9^> 

®  T^^ElfiPIT:  Mi,  ir  ^TPft  B,  R2- 

^  p  omiti  ^'vpsrnsiT^* 

*  R;  but  R2-3»  &8  ^cU  as  Mj-3'and  B  read  ^  ^:. 

•  ^Bft»?  ^w:  ^^1.  P. 

"  p,  Ri,  4, 6 ;  4<fn<iiirif  M,,  3,  R2 ;  J^^;^m  u  M2.  R3. 

"  if^?!^:  M2-3.      M2-3,  B,  and  R2,  5  add  the  line  TRT^ 

^2  irer  M1-3.  Ri,  3-6. 

*»  P;  fint^  5  R.  M,  f^hlt^T^  B. 
i*PB;;E[^T%^M  1-3,  r. 
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¥T^:  iBrffir:  ^Wr  ^^ran' f^WTf^:  I 
fnnfii  vnri'  %in^*  gran:  ^.^t'  'ritiwt'  i  s'o  i 

p,  R;  U^;inffjf^  M2-3 ;  f^T^jjifnfn  m,  !  fir^jnfn  b. 
ft^ran  b. 

M,  R;  inftP,  B. 

p,M;  ^rrgiB,  R. 

P ;  'reif'T  ^  A«  •*■*• 

p.  B;  ^^JWR^^I  M|_2,  R;  ft^WT^  M3. 

P,  M;  »ns|T  f%'WniiTT:  B;  H^TT  t%»l7nnl?:T:  R  (but  R2 

•11^:  and  B3  'irNkT:). 

M;  f^P,  WWB,  •yiR. 

P  omits  the  first  P&da  of  this  line. 

P,  B ;  "^  M,  B. 

B,R,Mi;  flT^Ji  P;  T?J?rt?|M2:  «7Ttf  tIMj. 
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Translation. 

Yai9yanara,  the  lord  of  the  house,  and  Pavakay  the 
youngest  Agni,  and  Agni,  the  son  of  strength,  haying  been 
struck  down  by  the  Ya^a^call,  Agni  Saucika  departed  in 
fear,  so  the  Veda  states.  Having  departed,  he  entered  into 
the  seasons,  the  waters,  the  trees.  Then,  when  Agni»  the 
oblation-bearer,  }iad  been  lost,  the  Asuras  appeared.  The 
gods  having  slain  the  Asuras  in  fight,  looked  about  for 
Agni.  Him  Yama  and  Yaruna  espied  from  afar ;  and  both 
of  them  went  to  the  gods  taking  him  with  them.  On  behold- 
ing him  the  gods  said  to  him :  *'  Agni,  bear  our  oblations ; 
and  thou  shalt  receive  boons  from  us,  o  brilliant  god,  (if 
thou  but)  favour  us.''  Then  Agni  answered  them:  ''As 
you  have  all  here  said  to  me,  so  will  I  act;  but  let  the 
five  kinds  enjoy  my  offering;"  (The  fire  at  the  entrance 
of  the  house,  the  Pranlta,  the  Garhapatya,  the  northern 
and  the  southern  fire— these  are  recorded  to  be  the  five 
kinds.  Yaska  and  Aupamanyava  say  that  men,  manes, 
gods,  Asuras,  and  Raksasas  are  the  five  kinds.  Qakaiayana 
considers  them  to  be  the  (four)  castes,  the  Nishadas  being 
the  fifth.  Qakapuni,  however,  thinks  they  are  the  (four) 
priests,  and  the  institutor  of  the  sacrifice.  [These  (four 
priests)  they  call  the  Hotr,  the  Adhvaryu,  the  TJdgatr,  and 
the  Brahman.  The  psychologists  consider  them  (the  five 
kinds)  to  be  eye,  ear,  mind,  speech,  and  breath.  According 
to  Yedic  authority  they  are  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmawa 
Qandharvas  (and)  Apsarases,  gods,  men,  manes,  and 
serpents)  "  and  whatever  other  holy  sons  of  earth  or  divine 
beings  there  may  be] ;  let  me  enjoy  long  life  and  manifold 
sacrifices,  and  let  my  elder  brethren  have  safety  at  every 
sacrifice.  Let  the  initiatory  and  the  concluding  rites,  the 
ghee,  the  milk  in  the  Soma  libation,  (and)  the  victim  have 
me  as  their  deity,  and  let  the  sacrifice  have  me  as  its  deity." 
To  him  the  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
gods  gave  all  these  boons.  Then  Agni,  well-pleased,  rejoicing, 
honoured  by  all  the  gods,  shaking  his  limbs,  unweariedly 
performed  the  office  of  Hotr  at  sacrifices,  accompanied  by  his 
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brethren,  rejoicing,  the  divine-souled  oblation-bearer.  To 
him  accrued  bone,  the  Devadaru  tree,  fat  and  flesh,  bdellium, 
the  fragrant  tejana  grass,  sinew,  semen,  silver  and  gold, 
hair  of  the  body  and  of  the  head,  ka9a  and  ku9a  grass, 
fingers  and  nails,  and  also  entrails,  the  avaka  plant,  marrow, 
ground  sugar,  blood  and  bile,  (and)  various  minerals  such  as 
red  chalk.  Thus  Agni  and  the  gods  conversed  in  the  three 
hymns  beginning  '  Mahat  *  (X.  61-53).  But  in  the  hymn 
addressed  to  Indra  following  that  (and  beginning)  *iRn^ 
su  te'  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Notes. 

The  three  hymns  which  the  above  myth  is  intended  to 
illustrate  are,  like  X.  98  (to  which  the  second  story  refers), 
of  a  dramatic  character.  The  first  consists  of  a  dialogue 
in  alternate  verses  between  Agni  and  Yarufia ;  in  the  second 
Agni  and  the  gods  converse ;  and  in  two  verses  of  the  third 
Agni  is  represented  as  speaking  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  his  worshippers.  The  traits  of  the  legend  contained  in 
these  three  hymns  are  as  follows.  Agni,  tired  of  performing 
the  sacrifice  as  his  elder  brothers  (purve  bhratara^)  had 
done,  and  afraid  of  being  forced  by  the  gods  to  continue 
his  functions,  flees  and  hides  himself  in  the  waters.  Yarunc^ 
and  the  other  gods  having  thereupon  searched  for  him 
in  the  waters  and  plants,  Yama  at  length  discovers  him. 
In  return,  for  carrying  the  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  Agni 
asks  for  and  receives  as  a  boon  from  the  gods,  the  initiatory 
and  concluding  libations,  the  nutritious  part  of  the  sacrifice, 
the  fat  of  the  waters,  the  vitality  of  plants,  and  the  whole 
sacrifice.  The  3339  gods  then  appoint  Agni  as  their 
priest,  and  honour  him,  besprinkling  him  with  ghee  and 
strewing  grass  (barhis)  for  him.  In  X.  53,  Agni  says 
he  will  devise  a  hymn  by  which  the  gods  may  conquer 
the  Asuras,  and  invites  the  holy  eaters  of  the  sacrifice 
and  the  five  kinds  to  partake  of  his  offering.  The  Taittiriya 
Samhita  and  the  Qatapatha  Brahmana  add  the  following 
details.  The  elder  brothers  of  Agni  were  three  in  nimiber. 
They  perished  while  carrying  the  oblation,  being  struck 
J.R.A.8.  1894.  2 
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down  by  the  vaseit  call.  Agni,  through  fear  of  a  similar 
fate,  hid  in  the  waters,  and  dwelt  in  trees,  plants,  and 
beasts.  When  the  gods  found  him,  he  consented  again  to 
carry  the  oblation  on  condition  of  their  granting  him  the 
boon  that  whatever  fell  outside  the  enclosure  at  the  sacrifice 
should  be  the  share  of  his  brothers.  Agni,  reflecting  that 
his  former  brothers  had  perished  because  they  had  bones,  re- 
solved on  shattering  bones.  Those  bones  which  he  shattered 
became  the  Putudru  (=Devadaru)  tree,  while  the  dead  flesh 
became  bdellium. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Brhaddevata  version  of  the 
story  practically  contains  only  features  borrowed  from  the 
above  sources.  The  only  exception  is  the  incongruous 
enumeration  in  verses  17  and  18,  which,  however,  is  probably 
suggested  by  the  second  line  of  verse  16. 

The  passages  from  the  TS.  and  the  QB.,  above  referred 
to,  will  be  found  in  Ludwig's  Rigveda,  vol.  v.  pp.  504-5. 
I  may  also  refer  to  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  v.  p.  203, 
note ;  Eggeling,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xii.  p.  47 
and  pp.  87-89 ;  Geldner  and  Eaegi,  70  Lieder  des  Migveda, 
p.  106  ;  Lanman,  Sanskrit  Reader,  p.  394. 

Verse  1.  The  writer  of  the  Brhaddevata  being  evidently 
familiar  with  the  passages  in  the  later  Veda  which 
state  that  the  elder  brothers  of  Agni  were  three 
in  ntmiber,  I  have  understood  their  three  names  to 
be  indicated  in  Padas  1,  2,  and  4.  That  the  elder 
brothers  of  Agni  were  slain  by  the  va«a^-kara  is 
mentioned  in   QB.  I.  iii,  3,  14.      The  emendation 

*  sahasaA  sute,'  seems  to  me  undoubtedly  to  represent 
the  original  reading  of  the  BD.  The  corrupt  readings 
given  in  the  critical  notes  are  easily  to  be  explained 
from  copyists   not  understanding   the    Vedic    word 

*  sahasaA.'  '  Sute '  would  then  easily  become  *  stute.' 
In  fact  the  syllables  '  su  te,'  at  the  end  of  verse  19, 
in  this  very  extract  appear  in  one  MS.  as  '  stute  *  and 
*tu  tam'  in  another  as  *stutam.'  *  Sute '  is,  however, 
still  preserved  by  P.     The  reason  for  this  word  being 
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used  in  combination  with '  sahasa^/  instead  of  the 

*  sunuA  *  or  *  putraA  *  of  the  RV.,  is  clearly  metrical. 
The  words  *  va«a/karewa  vrkwe«u  *  are  borrowed  from 
the  BD.  by  the  Sarvanukramani  (cp.  my  article  on 
the  Ar«anukrama«i  in  Featgrusa  an  Rudolf  von  Eoth, 
p.  113).     The  fact  that  they  are  there  followed  by 

*  bhratr«u/  and  that  one  of  the  various  readings  here 
is  '  bhratrvargau/  suggests  that  the  author  of  the 
Anukramani  may  have  had  some  such  reading  as 
'bhratr«v  agnau  saha^sute'  before  him.  The  col- 
lation of  additional  MSS.  of  the  BD.  would  no 
doubt  throw  light  on  this  point. 

V.  2.  The  BD.  and  the  Ar«anukramawi,  where  the  word  also 
occurs,  are  the  sources  from  which  the  Sarvanu- 
kramani borrows  the  epithet  'sauclka.'  That  Agni 
fled  in  fear  is  stated  in  TS.  II.  vi,  6  and  VI.  ii,  8, 
QB.  I.  ii,  3,  besides  RV.  X.  51,  4  and  6.  His 
entering  the  waters  is  mentioned  in  TS.  II.  vi,  6, 
QB.  I.  ii,  3,  and  RV.  X.  61,  1.  'iZtun '  would  refer 
to  the  generative  power  ascribed  to  Agni.  By  the 
side  of  '  waters '  and  *  trees '  we  should  rather  expect 
'  beasts '  (pa9un),  as  TS.  VI.  ii,  8,  4  states  that  Agni  hid 
in  trees  (vanaspatisu),  plants  (o^adhi^u),  and  beasts 
(pa9usu).  The  RV.  (X.  61,  3)  only  mentions  'waters' 
and  'plants.' 

V.  3.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Asuras  in  RV.  X.  63,  4, 
where  Agni  says  he  will  compose  a  hymn  enabling 
the  gods  to  overcome  them.  The  verb  'aichama' 
in  RV.  X.  61,  3  suggests  that  the  original  reading 
of  the  BD.  may  have  been  '  anu-ava-aichanta ' 
instead  of  '  anu-ava-aik«anta.' 

V.  5.  The  line  'devayanan  sugan  pathaA  kuru«va  sumana^ 
svayam,'  added  by  B.  and  M  i,  is  simply  a  modifica- 
tion to  suit  the  metre  of  RV.  X.  51,  6,  'sugan  pathaA 
kmuhi  devayanan,  vaha  havyani  sumanasyamana^.' 

V.  6.  With  regard  to  the  reading  '  vi9ve  'bruta,'  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  RV.  X.  52,  1,  Agni,  addressing 
the  gods,  uses  the  vocative  'vi9ve  devaA'  and  the 
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iroperative  *bruta/  Five  words  of  the  second  line 
are  taken  direct  from  RY.  X.  53,  5:  'panca  jana 
mama  hotram  ju^antam/ 

v.  7.  *  Qalamukhya '  designates  the  domestic  fire  standing 
at  the  entrance  of  the  house.  ^Pranlta'  doubtless 
means  the  Ahavaniya  fire,  which  is  'brought  forward' 
from  the  Garhapatya.  The  term  is  otherwise  applied 
to  the  holy  water  brought  forward  from  the  house 
of  the  Garhapatya  fire  to  the  north  of  the  Aha- 
vaniya (see  Eggeling,  SBE.  vol.  xii.  p.  9).  'Putro 
grhapateA'  is,  of  course,  an  artificial  designation 
of  the  Garhapatya  fire. 

v.  8.  The  explanation  of  the  five  kinds  here  attributed  to 
Yaska  does  not  agree  in  the  first  particular  with 
the  statement  of  the  Nirukta.  Yaska,  moreover, 
says  that  'some'  (eke)  hold  this  opinion,  while  the 
view  here  put  down  to  Qaka^ayana  he  expressly 
asserts  to  be  that  of  Aupamanyava.  Here  is  one 
of  several  instances  in  which  the  ascription  of 
opinions  to  Yaska  in  the  Brhaddevata  is  in  conflict 
with  the  statements  of  the  Nirukta.  This  fact  led 
A.  Kuhn  (in  Indische  Studien,  vol.  i.  p.  103)  to 
surmise  that  a  Devatanukramani  may  also  have  been 
attributed  to  Yaska.  Such  contradictions  are  all  the 
more  noticeable  as  the  Brhaddevata  closely  follows 
the  authority  of  the  Nirukta,  often  borrowing  its 
opinions  almost  verbatim,  sometimes  even  without 
acknowledgment  (cp.  Indische  Studien,  vol.  i.  p.  106). 

vv.  10-11.  Though  they  do  not  occur  in  P,  these  five  lines 
have  been  added  in  brackets,  as  being  of  some  interest. 
The  first  line  is  obviously  an  interpolation,  being 
merely  a  gloss  on  the  preceding  one.  With  the  enu- 
meration in  the  v.L  of  the  third  line  may  be  compared 
the  Dvandva  compound  '  deva-gandharva-manu^a- 
uraga-rak«asaA,'  in  Nala  I.  29.  The  reading  of  the 
MSS.  'brahmana9  caiva'  is  clearly  wrong.  Brah- 
mans  are  not  mentioned  in  the  passage  of  the 
Aitareya  Brahmana  (III.   31),  which  explains  the 
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meaning  of  *panca  janaA/  Their  inclusion  would 
also  make  an  aggregate  of  six  instead  of  five.  (The 
Gandharvas  and  their  wives^  the  Apsarases,  count 
as  one  class).  The  mistake,  no  doubt,  arose  from 
*  brahmaiie '  occurring  between  the  two  plural  forms 
'sarpaA'  and  '^ruyante/  and  the  frequent  mention 
of  Brahmans  in  enumerations  of  superior  beings. 
The  fifth  line  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of  the  second 
P&da  of  RV.  X.  53,  5,  '  gojata  uta  ye  yajniyasaA/ 
which  follows  *  pauca  jana  mama  hotram  ju^antam.' 
It  must,  therefore,  be  meant  for  the  continuation  of 
Agni's  speech  after  the  parenthesis  {7a  to  11<?).  'Go- 
jata '  has  been  changed  to  '  prthivijata,'  *  go '  being 
understood  to  have  its  later  meaning  of '  earth.' 

v.  12.  The  words  '  ayur  astu  ca  me  dirgham '  are  only  a 
slight  modification  of  '  Agne9  ca  dirgham  ayur  astu,' 
RV.  X.  51,  8.  '  Ari^^i  *  is,  of  course,  safety  from 
the  va«at-call,  which  is  regarded  as  a  thunderbolt, 
e.g.  in  QB.  I.  iii,  3,  14.  This  boon,  referring  to 
his  brothers,  is  different  from  that  claimed  for  them 
by  Agni  in  TS.  XL  vi,  6,  VI.  ii,  8,  and  QB.  I.  iii,  3, 
m.  the  share  of  the  sacrifice  falling  outside  the 
enclosure. 

T.  13.  The  boons  asked  for  and  obtained  by  Agni  in  RV. 
X.  61,  8-9  are  almost  identical  with  those  here 
stated.  They  consist  in  long  life,  the  Prayajas  and 
Anuyajas,  the  whole  sacrifice,  the  fertility  of  waters, 
the  nourishing  part  of  the  oblation,  and  the  vitality 
of  plants.  *Ghrtam  apam'  is,  no  doubt,  here  re- 
presented by  '  ghrtam.'  *  Some  payaA  *  is  probably 
suggested  by  '  urjasvanta>7»  haviso  bhagam,'  and 
'  pa9uA '  perhaps  by  '  purusam  au^adhlnam,'  through 
misinterpretation  of  these  words.  The  evidence  of 
the  MSS.  favours  the  reading  *  Some  ca  yaA  pa9uA.' 
But  I  cannot  see  what  would  be  the  sense  of  '  the 
victim  in  the  Soma  sacrifice.' 

v.  14.  The  authority  for  3339,  as  the  number  of  the  gods, 
is  RV.  X.  62,  6  (=111.  3,  9).     'Tri/wjac  caiva,'  the 
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reading  of  all  the  MSS.  except  P.  is,  doubtless,  the 
origiDal  one  of  the  BD.,  the  RV.  having  'trim9ao  ca.* 
vv.  16-18.  There  is  nothing  in  RV.  X.  51-3,  suggesting 
the  enumeration  contained  in  these  verses.  Five  of 
the  first  six,  viz.  'asthi,'  'devadaru'  (=piitudru), 
'mamsa,'  'guggulu*  (=gulgulu),  and  'sugandhi- 
tejana,*  are,  however,  mentioned  in  TS.  VI.  2,  8,  4. 
The  remainder  of  the  enumeration  probably  emanates 
from  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  The  word 
'kiirmaA*  I  suppose  to  be  artificially  used  to  ex- 
press 'hands'  or  'fingers/  because  it  is  followed  by 
'nakhani,'  'nails/  and  the  preceding  four  words, 
'  romawi,  keqaJi,  ka9aA,  ku9aA/  go  in  pairs.  The 
term  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  a  position  of  the 
fingers,  making  the  hand  resemble  the  back  of  a 
tortoise.  The  word  has  evidently  been  employed  to 
jingle  with  those  which  precede  it:  'ka9aA,  kegaA, 
ku9aA,  kurmaA/  'Xvaka'  is  the  Vedic  name  of  a 
kind  of  swamp  grass,  later  called  '9aivala*  (the 
reading  of  M  and  R). 

The  compound,  *  8ikata-9arkaraA,'  corresponds  ex- 
actly, in  sense,  to  the  German  Sandzucker,  '  Sikata ' 
has  been  metrically  shortened  to  *  sikata '  (not  other- 
wise quotable),  just  as  *  garkara '  itself  often  is  for 
the  same  reason. 


II.    The  Story  of  Devapi  and  Qantanu. 
(Rigveda,  X.  98.) 

'  our  p. 

^  B ;  ?J  M1-3,  R;  omitted  by  P. 

'  P;  ^T^tW  ipn^:  M,-3,  R5  lW^t%^^n!fii:  B,  R2. 

*  P,  R2,  5  ;  MTT^>  B»  M,-3,  R|,  3,  4,  6. 
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H<n^qmw  IW*  i!rii»M^^r<iii)  I  i,  I 

>  p.  B;|yillff^»B.M,-3. 

^  ^T#  fT^  %  vn:  B. 

•lrtNP;%^B.ll.M,_3.  ^ 

•  P,  M, ;  1JWrwnif<Ill  B.  B,,  3,  4,  6;  HTlrfW^'llt  B,  2,  5, 
M1-3. 
'•  Ps  q|ir«l^lOl»lTHI^  M«-3'  B.  B. 

"  •wm  B,  •wm  p. 
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i!cfr««  ^^  ^  liWt  TR  t^'  ^TOT  ^^^  ^:  B  <io  a 

*  RV.  X.  98,  1. 

«  B,  R ;  TT?ft^i||f^  P;  lIcft^T!^  M. 

«  M,.3,  B,  Ri,  4,  6  ;  %^  R ;  ^T  P- 

^  B,    Ml,  and   Ri,  5,  add   the   two  lines:    f|[^^t4i^  4I>A^ 
lfrf^?l  ^cl^^^  I  ^%  %  ^TJY  (irfhT  B,  R2,  5)  ^-R  ^VTfi? 

'  P;  1!?i:^«%lM,-3,Ri,  3.4,6;  i:fi!  ^.%  B,  R2,  5. 
»P,  B;  ^R,M,-3. 
i^P,  Mi;  IJB.  R. 
"  B,  R,  M. 

^  R,  M;^B;  ^^RWrfiRfiT  P. 
^»M,  B,  R;  TTilipn^P. 


Ii8ti8ena,*8  son,  Devapi,  and  Qantanu  belonged  to  the  race 
of  Kuru.  Now  these  two  were  brothers,  the  sons  of  a  king, 
among  the  Eurus.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  Devapi,  and  the 
younger  was  Qantanu.  The  (elder)  prince,  the  son  of  Eatiseim, 
was  affected  with  skin  disease.  The  Kuru  (his  father)  having 
gone  to  heaven,  the  subjects  offered  him  the  sovereignty. 
Having  reflected  for  a  moment,  he  replied  to  them :  "  I  am 
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not  worthy  of  the  sovereignty ;  let  Qantanu  be  your  king." 
"So  be  it/*  they  said,  and  installed  Qantanu  to  rule  over 
them.  The  Euru  prince  having  been  installed,  Devapi  then 
returned  to  the  forest.  Then  Parjanya  shed  no  rain  in  that 
realm  for  a  hundred  [twelve]  years.  At  length  Qantanu, 
accompanied  by  his  subjects,  repaired  to  Devapi,  sought  to 
win  his  favour  in  view  of  their  transgression  of  duty,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  his  subjects,  sought  to  invest  him  with 
the  sovereignty.  Him,  as  he  stood  bowing  low  with  folded 
hands,  Devapi  addressed :  **  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
sovereignty,  my  faculties  being  impaired  by  skin  disease. 
I  will,  however,  preserve  your  kingship  by  myself  per- 
forming the  sacrifice  for  rain."  Thereupon,  being  appointed 
by  the  Kuru  prince  his  domestic  priest  for  the  conduct  of 
sacrifice,  he  duly  performed  for  him  the  rites  productive 
of  rain,  and  worshipped  Brhaspati  with  the  verses  beginning 
*  Brhaspate  prati '  (RV.  X.  98).  Then  he  (Brhaspati),  being 
pleased,  bestowed  on  him  divine  speech,  by  means  of  which 
he,  in  four  verses,  sang  the  praises  of  the  gods  for  rain, 
and  (the  praises)  of  Agni  in  the  remainder  of  the  hymn. 
The  following  hymn  (beginning)  'kam,'  is  addressed  to  Indra. 


Ifotes. 

The  hymn  of  the  Rigveda  to  which  this  tale  refers  con- 
tains, like  several  others,  a  dramatic  element,  the  first  four 
verses  being  a  dialogue  between  the  singer  Devapi  and 
the  god  Brhaspati.  All  the  information  to  be  gathered 
from  the  hymn  itself,  as  to  Devapi  and  Qantanu,  is  to  the 
following  effect.  Devapi,  a  seer  (r«i),  son  of  i&fisena 
(Ar»ri«ena),  being  chosen  domestic  priest  (purohita)  to  act 
as  hotr  (hotraya)  for  Qantanu,  prays  to  Brhaspati  to  cause 
Parjanya  to  rain  (vrsaya)  for  the  benefit  of  Qantanu.  Brhas- 
pati promises  to  place  brilliant  speech  in  his  mouth  (dadhami 
te  dyumatiw  vacam  asan),  and  grants  his  prayer  for  rain; 
whereupon  the  celestial  waters  are  released  in  torrents  by 
Devapi. 
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The  bare  statement  of  the  Bigveda  that  Devapi  was  the 
domestio  priest  of  Qantana  and  successfully  prayed  for  rain, 
we  find  expanded  in  Yaska  (Nirukta,  II.  10),  in  a  passage 
which,  if  written  in  verse,  would  be  equivalent  in  length 
to  four  9lokas  and  a  half.  The  additional  features  in 
Yaska's  narrative  are  the  following.  Devapi  and  Qantanu 
were  brothers,  and  belonged  to  the  race  of  Euru.  Qantanu, 
the  younger,  caused  himself  to  be  installed  as  king,  while 
Devapi  betook  himself  to  penance.  Thereupon  it  did  not  rain 
in  Qantanu's  kingdom  for  twelve  years.  Brahmans  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  drought  from  the  fact  that  Qantanu 
had  passed  over  his  elder  brother  in  the  succession.  Qan- 
tanu, accordingly,  offered  the  throne  to  Devapi,  who,  how- 
ever, would  only  accept  the  post  of  domestic  priest  to 
Qantanu. 

A  comparison  of  the  text  of  the  Nirukta  brings  out 
clearly  that  the  above  passage  from  the  Brhaddevata  is 
based  on  Yaska's  version  of  the  story.  The  wording  is 
frequently  identical,  while  the  expansion — amounting,  in 
length,  to  more  than  double  that  of  Yaska's  version — to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  metre,  is,  in  some  cases,  quite  obvious. 
Thus,  all  the  words  of  Yaska's  first  sentence — 'Devapi9 
cArstisenah  Qai7itanu9  ca  Kauravyau  bhratarau  babhu- 
vathuA,'  have  been  retained,  as  far  as  the  metre  permitted, 
in  the  same  order,  while  the  additional  words,  inserted 
to  eke  out  the  second  line,  especially  '  kuru«u,'  are  super- 
fluous. Again,  the  sentence  '  tataA  Qamtano  rajye  dvada9a 
var«ani  devo  na  vavar«a,'  is  doubtless  the  original  of  verse 
6  b,  though  all  the  MSS.  except  B,  which  reads  '  dvada9a 
vai  sama^,'  have  the  curious  alteration  '  9atam  (!)  samaA.' 

The  expression  'sa  Qanitannh  kaniyan'  is  expanded  to 
a  whole  line  in  2  a.  Yaska's  words,  *9i9ik«a  rajyena,'  are 
borrowed,  and  his  compound,  '  var^a-kama-suktam  *  no 
doubt  suggested  '  vr«ft-kama-ijya  *  in  the  Brhaddevata. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reading 
in  P,  '  rajatvam  palayi«yami,'  is  younger  than  that  of  the 
rest,  'yajayisyami  te  (=tva)  raj  an/  because  the  latter 
corresponds  to  Devapi's  words  in  the  Nirukta  'purohitas 
te  *8ani  yajayani  ca  tva.* 
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It  will,  moreover,  be  observed  that  the  Brhaddevata  adds 
a  new  feature.  The  elder  brother's  supersession  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  skin-disease 
(tvagdo^a),  and  consequently  considered  himself  unfit  to 
accept  the  sovereignty. 

The  same  reason  is  assigned  for  Devapi's  exclusion  in  the 
TJdyoga-parvan  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  same  expression 
(tvagdo^in)  being  used.  This  trait  reappears  in  the  Matsya 
Pura«a  (XLIX.  39),  where  Devapi,  the  eldest  of  three  sons 
(the  other  two  being  (^antanu  and  Bahllka),  not  of  i2«^isena, 
but  of  Pratlpa,  is  rejected  from  the  succession  because  he 
is  leprous  (ku«^Ain). 

That  the  old  version  of  the  story  is  to  some  extent  ob- 
scured in  the  Mahabharata  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
patronymic  Ars^i«ena  has  become  dissociated  from  Devapi 
in  the  (^alyaparvan.  Ars^isena  is  there  spoken  of  as  an 
eminent  jB«i,  who,  by  great  austerity,  acquired  Brahman- 
hood  at  the  same  place  of  pilgrimage  where  this  distinction 
was  attained  by  Devapi.  A  similar  dissociation  of  an 
epithet  in  a  late  stage  of  a  myth  I  have  pointed  out  in  my 
article  on  Trita,  in  the  J.R.A.S.  1893,  p.  486-6.  Trita 
Aptya,  who  is  a  god  in  the  Rigveda,  appears  in  the  Avesta 
as  two  distinct  men  named  Thrita  and  Athwya. 

The  above-mentioned  and  other  passages  bearing  on  the 
legend  of  Devapi  in  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Pura^as, 
besides  the  text  and  translation  of  RY.  X.  98  and  of 
Nirukta,  II.  10,  will  be  found  collected  in  Muir's  Sanskrit 
Texts,  vol.  i.  pp.  269-78.  Cp.  Ludwig's  Rigveda,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  192-5  (8  44),  and  vol.  v.  p.  651 ;  also  Weber,  Indiache 
Studien,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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Art.  III. — Short  Vocabulary  of  Red  Karen.    By  Bernard 
HouoHTONi  M.R.A.S. 

Thb  aubjoined  llsfc  of  words  is  founded  mainly  on  those 
of  B.  H.  Hodgson,  but  certain  omissions  and  additions 
have  been  made^  with  the  object  of  showing  only  those 
words  in  common  use  which  experience  teaches  are  not 
easily  altered  or  changed  in  the  times  of  "storm  and 
stress"  through  which  most  of  the  wilder  tribes  of 
Burma  are  passing,  or  which  they  have  undergone  at 
some  previous  stage  of  their  history.  In  few  parts  of  the 
world,  indeed,  has  tribal  conflict  been  more  incessant 
than  amongst  the  Mongoloid  hillmen  of  S.E.  Asia,  or  the 
conditions  more  favourable  for  the  disintegration  of  old 
and  the  formation  of  new  languages  and  dialects, — hence 
the  multiplication  of  the  latter  so  frequently  remarked 
on  by  philologists. 

The  Red  Karen  vocables  now  given  have  been  kindly 
furnished  me  by  the  Rev.  A.  Y.  B.  Crumb,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission,  at  Toungoo,  Lower  Burma.  Mr.  Crumb 
has  not  written  the  words  in  the  English  character,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  scientific  system  of  notation,  and, 
indeed,  states  that  there  are  sounds  in  Red  Karen  which 
cannot  really  be  taken  down  in  any  known  system  of 
writing.  On  this  point  I  would  differ  from  him,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  has  himself  greatly  simplified 
the  process  of  final  transcription  of  the  words  by  taking 
the  trouble  to  write  them  in  the  Sgaw  Karen  as  well  as 
in  the  Roman  character.  This  double  rendering  of  words 
in  new  languages  and  dialects  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
safeguard  against  their  incorrect  transcription^  and  many 
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errors  and  incorrect  philological  deductions  might  have 
been  saved  had  all  observers  taken  the  same  pains  as 
Mr.  Crumb  to  insure  accuracy. 

Before  discussing  the  Vocabulary  now  given,  a  few  words 
as  to  the  Red  Karens  themselves  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
These  people  (whose  English  name  is  a  translation  of  the 
Burmese  Kayin-ni — alluding  to  the  colour  of  their  turbans) 
inhabit  the  mountains  and  plateaux  east  of  the  British 
district  of  Toungoo,  their  country  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Shan  States  and  on  the  east  by  Siam.  Until 
recently  the  great  majority  of  them  enjoyed  independence 
under  a  king  or  Saw-pa,  to  whom,  however,  little  or  no 
taxes  were  paid,  the  royal  revenues  being  chiefly  drawn 
from  a  very  lucrative  trade  in  teak  with  Moulmein.  A 
few  years  ago,  however,  consequent  on  a  frontier  dispute, 
a  British  column  entered  the  Red  Karen  country,  deposed 
the  Saw-pa  (one  Saw  La-Paw),  and  set  up  his  son  Saw 
Law- 1  in  his  stead,  on  his  undertaking  to  render  allegiance 
to  our  Government.  The  latter  this  year  successfully  took 
up  cudgels  with  Siam  on  Saw  Law-Fs  behalf  in  a  dispute 
about  the  boundary  line,  and  Saw  Law-I  paid  an  amicable 
visit  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  at  Rangoon,  so  that  until 
their  next  rebellion  the  Red  Karens  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen. 

There  are  as  yet  no  reliable  estimates  as  to  the  total 
numbers  of  this  people,  though  rough  approximations  have 
been  by  the  various  Government  officials  who  have  visited 
their  country.  Some  of  them  have  now  enlisted  in  the 
new  Karen  battalion  which  it  is  being  attempted  to  form 
at  Toungoo.  The  success  of  this  battalion  is,  it  may  be 
remarked,  still  doubtful,  as  the  Karens,  equally  with  the 
Burmans,  are  extremely  averse  to  the  strict  forms  of 
discipline  enacted  in  our  army.  They  are  inelined  to  take 
life  very  casually — in  fact,  as  B.  H.  Hodgson  put  it  with 
reference  to  some  other  sub- Himalayan  tribes,  they  don't 
like  to  be  fashed  about  anything.  Possibly  the  formation 
of  a  body  of  Karen  irregular  troops,  to  be  employed  chiefly 
in  outpost  work  and  as  skirmishers,  might  meet  with  a 
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certain  measure  of  success,  provided  it  were  officered  by 
Europeans  well  acquainted  with  the  Karens,  and  who  knew 
at  least  the  Sgaw  dialect  thoroughly.  In  regard  to  fighting 
capabilities  the  Red  Karens  are  apparently  superior  to  their 
congeners,  and  are  well  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ethnology  and  folk-lore  they 
are  a  most  interesting  race,  whilst  the  written  tablets 
treasured  by  them,  concerning  which  I  hope  to  make  a 
subsequent  communication,  should  shed  some  light  on  their 
previous  history  and  civilization,  such  as  it  is.  For  the 
rest,  there  seems  little  doubt  that,  together  with  the  other 
Karens  and  the  Toungthus,  they  immigrated  into  Burma 
from  N.E.  Tibet  or  N.W.  China  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  i.e.  within  the  last  1000  years. 

It  appears  from  what  Mr.  Crumb  writes  that,  besides  the 
Red  [parens  proper,  there  are  three  other  principal  Karen 
dialects  in  the  hills  east  of  Toungoo,  namely,  those  of  the 
We-was,  the  Pres  (sometimes  called  Breeks),  and  the 
Padaungs.  The  missionaries  have  decided,  however,  not 
to  reduce  any  of  these  to  writing,  but  are  using  Sgaw- 
Karen  everywhere  in  the  schools,  and  are  encouraging  its 
use  generally,  so  that  as  the  country  becomes  Christianized 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  variety  of  Karen  will 
eventually  supersede  the  others,  in  spite  of  there  being  no 
Sgaw-Karens  native  to  these  hills. 

In  transcribing  the  words  sent  by  Mr.  Crumb  I  have, 
where  the  words  in  Roman  and  Sgaw  Karen  letters 
differed,  generally  followed  the  latter,  as  Mr.  Crumb  is 
undoubtedly  more  at  home  in  this  method  of  writing 
native  words.  At  the  same  time  there  were  several  doubt- 
fill  cases,  particular  with  regard  to  the  transliteration 
of  the  Red  Karen  guttural  corresponding  with  the  Sgaw 
n  (7),  e.g.  h70  in  "be  silent"  would  seem  to  be  almost 
better  written  ;^o,  but  as  it  is  possible  that  the  sonant  y 
may  in  Red  Karen  follow  A  proper,  equally  with  p  or  t, 
I  have  left  it  as  it  stood.  (It  may  be  noted  here  that  in 
the  K^ren  dialects  7  and  x  ^^^  gutturals  and  not  palatals, 
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being  formed  well  back  in  the  mouth).  The  vowels  have 
values  usually  attached  in  the  accepted  system  of  trans- 
literation ;  but  the  vowel  sound,  as  in  the  English  word 
*air,'  is  represented  by  e,  and  that  in  *awe/  by  &. 

Mr.  Crumb  styles  Red  Earen  a  dialect  of  Sgaw,  but  a 
short  study  of  the  words  given  will  show  that  this  is 
certainly  not  the  case.  Though  it  is  probable  that 
at  one  time  the  present  different  sub-divisions  of  Karen 
formed  one  language,  yet,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  isolated  positions  in  the  mountains,  the  Red  Karens 
have  conserved  the  old  language  to  a  considerably  greater 
extent  than  their  brethren  in  the  plains.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  the  Sgaws  and  Pwos  have 
been  interspersed  with  and  broken  up  by  the  Burmans,  it 
is  surprising  their  languages  still  present  such  a  close  re- 
semblance with  that  of  their  Red  Karen  brethren  as  this 
list  of  words  shows. 

A  comparison  of  it  with  Sgaw  and  Pwo  is  interesting 
philologically,  as  showing  the  tendency  of  the  latter  (1) 
towards  diphthongs  instead  of  simple  vowels  (other  thaa 
the  *  neutral  vowel '),  and  (2)  towards  simpler  sounds 
generally,  the  Red  Karen,  although  possessing  no  final 
consonants,  being  markedly  more  difficult  to  pronounce. 
Both  these  differences  show  the  greater  decrepitude,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Sgaw  and  Pwo,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that 
languages,  as  well  as  people,  can  be  aged  by  circumstances. 

The  differences  from  the  Sgaw  and  Pwo  in  the  actual 
roots  or  stems  are  greater  amongst  the  verbs  than  amongst 
the  nouns,  which  is  indeed  the  case  with  almost  all  languages 
and  dialects  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  stock.  I  believe  this 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  evolution  of  new  stems,  but  to 
the  specialisation  or  generalisation  in  meanings  of  words 
possessing  in  the  original  hive  or  home  allied  and  somewhat 
indefinite  meanings.  A  comparison  of  the  words  under 
this  head  in  some  of  the  leading  languages  or  dialects  would 
doubtless  prove  an  interesting  study  in  somatology. 

The  Red  Karen  numerals  show  clear  traces  of  a  time 
when  5  (the  number  of  the  fingers)  was  the  highest  figure 
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known  to  them.  It  Is  evident  also  that,  as  in  the  cognate 
languages,  there  are  numeral  auxiliaries. 

So  far  as  this  vocabulary  shows  the  composition  of  the 
sentence,  the  post-position  of  the  negative  particle  td  (Sgaw 
ta)f  in  contradistinction  to  the  order  observed  in  Sgaw,  is 
noticeable.  It  can,  indeed,  I  think,  be  predicated  of  these 
languages  where  the  parts  of  speech  are  as  yet,  so  to  speak, 
still  inchoate,  and  where  one  word  can  be  used  indifferently 
as  noun,  adverb,  verb,  adjective,  or  preposition,  that  the 
fixity  in  grammar  and  ideology  observable  in  the  Aryan 
languages  is  unknown,  and  need  not  be  looked  for.  This 
has  been  well  emphasized  by  De  Lacouperie  in  his 
''Languages  of  China  before  the  Chinese"  and  elsewhere. 
The  minds  of  these  round-headed  Mongoloids  do  not,  in 
fact,  seem  capable  of  the  sharp,  incisive,  and  logical  grasp 
of  facts  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  long- 
headed Aryan. 

Bed  Karen  resembles  Sgaw  and  Pwo  in  the  construction 
of  the  relative,  so  sharply  in  contrast  with  that  found 
universally  in  the  cognate  languages. 

The  Karens  have,  undoubtedly,  as  De  Lacouperie  remarks, 
been  subjected  to  influences  of  some  language  of  the  Mon- 
Annan  (or  Mon-Khmer)  family,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  particular  construction  may  be  due  to  that  influence. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  this  point  there  is  such  a 
divergence  between  Cambodian  and  Annamite  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Hon  on  the  other.  The  Karens,  owing  to  their 
late  arrival  in  Burma,  would  naturally  have  been  influenced 
only  by  the  more  northern  tribes  of  this  family. 

In  spite  of  the  superficial  resemblance  of  the  Red  Karen 
do  to  the  Cambodian  del  or  dd,  1  am  not  inclined  to  consider 
either  it  or  the  corresponding  Sgaw  /o  to  be  a  true  relative 
pronoun,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Cambodian  or  Anna- 
mite. The  whole  construction  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
peculiar  prepositional  one,  not  really  similar,  in  spite  of 
its  appearance,  to  that  of  the  relative  pronouns  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  This  view,  of  course,  is  in  no  way 
antagonistic  to  the  fact  of  the  Karen  construction  being 
J.B.A.8.  1894.  3 
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radically  different  in  this  respect  to  that  of   the  Tibeto- 
Burman  family  proper. 

As  regards  tones,  the  Sgaw  transliteration  would  show 
that  Bed  £aren  possesses  the  same  series  of  tones  that 
are  found  in  that  language.  Leaving  the  natural  tone 
without  a  distinguishing  mark,  I  have  designated  the 
others  by  the  following  numerals : — 

SoAW  Kabbn  Tons  Ma&k.  KuicBte. 

1  1 

-S  2 


?  4 

1  5 

Of  these  it  will  be  noticed  that  numbers  4  and  6  are  by 
far  the  most  common,  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Red  Karens,  like  other  jungle  folk  in  Burma,  afe  fond  of 
low  tones  in  talking.  So  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the 
Written  description  of  the  Chinese  system  of  tones,  No.  1 
would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  Shang  Ping,  2  with  the 
Hia  Ping,  3  with  the  Shang  Ju,  4  with  the  Shang  K'ii, 
and  5  with  the  Hia  E'ii. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Indian  Buddhist  Cult  of  Avalokita  and  his 
Consort  Tdrd  '  the  Saviouress*  illustrated  from  the  Remains 
in  Magadha.    By  L.  A.  Waddell,  M.B.,  M.B.A.S. 

The  present  paper  brings  the  much  despised  Mahayana  form 
of  Buddhism  fully  home  to  the  very  cradle-land  of  Buddhism 
in  India,  and  invests  it  with  unexpected  importance  in  the 
history  of  Indian  Buddhism. 

No  one  has  yet  realized  the  vast  extent  to  which  Mahayana 
and  Tantrik  Buddhist  remains  cover  India ;  nor  sufficiently 
realized  the  leading  part  played  by  the  Mahayana  in  Indian 
Buddhism  during  its  most  popular  period. 

These  facts  only  dawned  upon  me  when  I  found  myself 
with  official  duties  traversing  the  interior  of  the  Buddhist 
Holy  Land,  after  having  studied  '  Southern  Buddhism '  in 
Ceylon  and  Upper  Burma,  and  'Northern  Buddhism'  in 
Sikhim,  British  Bhotan,  and  latterly  in  Japan.  On  coming 
to  Magadha,  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  famous 
traveller  Hiuen  Tsiang,  it  was  quite  a  revelation  to  find 
in  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land  itself  so  much  of  the  Lamaist 
pantheon,  including  forms  hitherto  believed  to  be  Tibetan  in 
origin,  represented  in  the  hoary  Buddhist  images  strewn 
over  the  old  ruins  throughout  the  country,  or  collected  by 
pious  Hindu  hands  at  Brahmanical  shrines.  Nearly  every 
village  throughout  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land  contains  old 
Mahayana  and  Tantrik  Buddhist  sculptures,  and  I  have 
also  seen  these  at  most  of  the  old  Buddhist  sites  visited 
by  me  in  other  parts  of  India. 

Hitherto  most  of  these  allegorical  images,  strange  and 
fantastic  in  form,  have  lain  unrecognized  and  unheeded 
even  by^  the  ArchaDological  Survey   Department,    in    the 
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belief  that  they  were  uninteresting  Hindu  images,  as 
many  of  them  are  worshipped  as  Brahmanical  gods  at 
village  shrines.  Yet  these  neglected  images,  unlike  HindQ 
idols,  often  possess  artistic  merit;  and  have  only  to  be 
interrogated  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  information  regarding 
a  most  important,  though  obscure,  phase  of  image-worship 
and  theistic  Buddhism,  as  yet  but  little  studied.  And  they 
especially  afEord  information  for  that  dark  period  of  Indian 
Buddhism  subsequent  to  Hiuen  Tsiang's  visit. 

The  keys  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  these  allegorical 
images  of  extinct  Indian  Buddhism  lie  with  the  Lamas, 
the  jealous  custodians  of  Indian  Buddhist  lore,  tradition, 
and  practice.  Chinese  Buddhists  cared  little  for  the 
symbolism  and  ritual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and  the  Japanese, 
though  much  more  materialistic,  obtained  their  Buddhist 
symbolism  through  China,  and  have  made  it  hopelessly 
chaotic.  At  the  principal  Buddhist  centres  in  Japan  I 
found  both  priests  and  artists  generally  ignorant  of  the 
most  rudimentary  symbolism,  even  such  as  is  known  to 
every  lay  Buddhist  in  Tibet.  The  Japanese  Manual  of 
the  Buddhist  Pantheon,  entitled  Butsu-zd-dsui,  contains  few 
forms  of  strictly  Indian  type,  and  even  its  own  canons 
are  not  adhered  to  by  the  Japanese  artists,  who,  I  found, 
formed  the  images  much  according  to  individual  caprice, 
and  were  often  careless  about  the  sex  of  the  image, 
the  number  of  its  hands,  or  the  symbols  with  which  they 
invested  it,  or  the  left  or  right  hand  side,  etc.,  etc.  But 
what,  indeed,  can  be  expected  from  an  artistic  gleeful  people 
whose  piety  sits  so  lightly  on  them  that  they  take  the 
greatest  liberties  even  with  their  own  Penates,  '  the  Seven 
Gods  of  Luck,'  whom  they  represent  in  endless  irreverent 
postures  ? 

The  Lamas,  on  the  contrary,  craving  after  symbolism, 
seized  upon  every  detail  of  the  externals  of  Indiaa 
Buddhism,  and  rigidly  stereotyped  these  as  canons  which 
they  now  slavishly  follow  to  the  minutest  detail.  And 
the  profoundly  accurate  and  scholarly  nature  of  the  Lamaist 
translations  of    Sanskrit  Buddhist  books  has  exc^d  the 
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admiration  of  all  Sanskrit  scholars  who  have  looked  into 
this  subject — Csoma  Korosi,  Prinsep,  Burnouf,  Wassilief, 
Max  Miiller,  Rhys  Davids,  etc.  So  that,  in  the  absence 
of  Indian  sources  of  information,  since  it  is  clear  that 
the  Tantrik  and  Mahayana  features  of  Lamaism  were 
imported  largely  en  bloc  from  Indian  Buddhism,  and 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Lamas  but  few  important 
additions,  it  is  to  the  Lamas  that  we  must  chiefly  look 
for  the  traditional  explanations  of  the  details  of  Indian 
Mahayana  and  Tantrik  Buddhism,  And  the  novelty  of 
the  present  paper  in  bringing  much  of  the  so-called 
'Northern'  Buddhism  home  to  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land, 
has  been  mainly  obtained  by  utilizing  Lamaist  sources  of 
information.  Here  I  would  note  that  the  use  of  the  term 
'Northern'  Buddhism  seems  responsible  for  much  of  the 
existing  confusion  in  Indian  Buddhist  history;  as  its 
loose  use  as  a  synonym  for  the  Mahayana  leads  to  the 
fact  being  so  frequently  forgotten  that  the  Mahayana, 
not  only  in  its  origin,  but  even  in  its  fully  developed  form, 
is  as  truly  an  indigenous  Indian  form  of  Buddhism  as 
the  Hinayana  itself. 

In  the  present  paper  I  deal  only  with  my  material  bearing 
upon  the  genesis  and  worship  of  the  Great  Bodhisattva 
Avalokita — the  key-stone  of  Northern  Buddhism — and  his 
Sakti  Tara,  the  Saviouress ;  and  the  illustrations  are  mainly 
drawn  from  the  lithic  remains  in  Magadha. 

Avalokita,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  purely  meta- 
physical creation  of  the  Indian  Buddhists,  who,  in  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  the  agnosticism  of  Buddha's  idealism, 
endeavoured  to  account  theistically  for  the  causes  lying 
beyond  the  finite,  and  so  evolved  the  polytheistic  Mahayana 
form  of  Buddhism  :  a  polytheism  which  paradoxically  is 
coupled  with  a  nihilistic  mysticism.  In  its  materialistic 
features,  and  the  easier  *  conveyance*  ofiered  by  it  to  Nirvana, 
The  Great  Vehicle,  or  Mahayana  secured  ready  popularity,  and 
latterly  its  polytheism  swung  round  almost  into  pantheism, 
single  objects  being  separated  out  of  the  all-pervading 
Unity  and  treated  almost  as  essentials  in  themselves.     Thus 
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the  metaphysical  Bodhisattva  Avalokita  ultimately  became 
so  expanded  as  to  absorb  most  of  the  attributes  of  each  of 
the  separate  Buddhist  deities,  stretching  out  to  the  infinite 
and  embracing  most  all  of  them.  His  different  modes  were 
concretely  represented  by  images  of  different  forms  and 
symbols ;  and  in  the  Tantrik  development  his  more  active 
qualities  were  relegated  to  female  counterparts  {Sakfis),  chief 
of  whom  was  Tara. 

On  the  general  history  of  Avalokita,  the  best  published 
summary  is  that  by  Dr.  Eitel  in  his  Handbook  of  Chinese 
Buddimm,  On  the  general  history,  therefore,  my  notes  are 
here  restricted  to  those  points  on  which  the  Tibetan  accounts 
differ  from  the  Chinese  accounts  summarized  by  Dr.  Eitel ; 
though  I  also  utilize  the  data  given  by  Buniyo  Nanjio,  often 
different  from,  and  apparently  more  reliable  than,  that  of 
Eitel,  for  fixing  approximately  the  dates  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  cults.  But  as  regards  the  Indian  forms, 
and  the  genesis  of  Avalokita's  and  Tara's  images  forming 
the  main  topic  of  this  paper,  scarcely  anything  has  been 
published ;  and  even  the  corresponding  forms  found  in 
the  *  Northern '  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  China,  and  Nepal, 
have,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,^  remained  hitherto 
und  escribed. 

Avalokita  is  primarily  regarded  as  personified  pity.  The 
Tibetan  translation  of  Avalokita  is  «Pyan-ra«-^zig«  ^  (pro- 
nounced Ch^-r^-si),  meaning  *  the  se-er  with  bright  eyes,' 
or  *  the  se-er  clad  with  bright  eyes ' ;  and  as  he  is  essentially 
celestial  and  his  shrines  are  especially  situated  on  hills — 
his  especial  shrine  being  on  Mount  Potala  in  Southern 
India  ^ — the  name  AvalokUesvara  is  pai'aphrased  into  *  The 
Lord  who  looks  down  from  on  high.'     His  other  common 

>  For  Nepal,  Pandit  Bhaotanlal  Indraji  in  ArehteoUgical  Surv.  Rep.  of 
Western  India,  No.  9,  Bombay,  1879.  For  China  and  Tibet,  Pander's  Da* 
Fantheon  des  Tachangtscha  Hutuktu,  Berlin,  1890. 

*  Tibetan  names  are  Romanized  as  in  Csoma  de  Koros'  system,  where  the 
silent  consonants  are  italicized ;  while  the  pronunciation  is  given  orthographically 
in  the  Lhasa  dialect  according  to  the  •Hunterian'  Oriental  system  which  is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  Monier-Williams,  where  the  rowels  are  generally 
sounded  as  in  Italian. 

*  H.  TsiANo's  Si-mt-ki  (Bbalb's  transl.)  ii.  p.  232  ;  also  J.R.A.S.  (n.s.) 
XV.  p.  339.  ^        r  ,  V       ; 
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titles  being  *The  Great  Pitier' — Maha  Karuna,  and  'The 
Lotus-handed ' — Padma-pdni. 

The  extant  literature  throws  little  light  on  the  precise 
mode  and  time  of  Avalokita's  appearance  in  Buddhism,  and 
on  the  development  of  his  legend.  His  worship  probably 
dates  from  the  Mahayana  epoch  of  Kanishka's  Council  in 
the  first  century  a.d.,  but  only  a  strict  search  for  the  earliest 
of  his  dated  images  is  likely  to  determine  this  point. 

The  Lalita  Vistara,  or  Romantic  Biography  of  Buddha, 
translated  into  the  Chinese  in  221  a.d./  is  usually  stated 
to  contain  no  reference  to  Avalokita ;  but  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  in  the  list  of  the  great  Celestial  Bodhi- 
sattvas,  is  specified  Mahakaruna,  a  common  title  of 
Avalokita,  and  also  Dharanlsvararaja,  a  common  title  of 
ManjusrI.  Rajendra  Lai  Mitra  gives  the  word  as  'Maha- 
Karuna-chandri/ *  but  Baniyo  Nanjio  states'  that  R.  L. 
Mitra's  edition  is  not  very  accurate ;  and  the  Tibetan  text, 
I  find,  gives  '«nying-rje-chher-sems,'  which  may  be  translated 
'  The  Great  Souled  Pitier.'  * 

In  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law  (Saddharma  Pundarlka),* 
which  was  translated  into  Chinese  in  265  a.d.,*  Avalokita 
forms  a  chief  topic  as  one  of  the  greatest  Bodhisattvas. 

In  400  A.D.  Fa  Hian  found  Avalokita  and  Manjusri 
popular  objects  of  worship,  and  so  did  Hiuen  Tsiang  in 
the  seventh  century.  Both  Fa  Hian  and  the  Lotus 
of  Good  Law  mention  Manjusri  before  Avalokita;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  subordination  of 
Avalokita  to  Manjusri  even  at  that  period;  for  Manjusri 
is  the  expressed  inspirer  of  the  Saddharma  Pundarika,  and 
as  personified  wisdom  and  the  propagator  of  The  Law, 
he  even  now  is  first  invoked  in  many  Mahayana  books  and 


*  Banito  Nanjio' 8  Catal.  p.  61. 

'  Bibliotheea  Indica,  n.  455,  p.  2,  Calcutta,  1881. 
»  B.  N.  Catal.  p.  51. 

*  The  modem  Tibetan  Mahakanma  is  *  thag«-rje '  where  thugt,  while  more 
honorific  has  identically  the  same  meaning  as  *  «nying.' 

ft  See  Bu&NouF^s  Lotut  de  la  bonne  Loi  and  Kbbn'b  transl.  in  Saered  Bookt  of 
the  Eaety  vol.  xxi.  p.  4. 

*  B.  N.  Catal,  pp.  44-45. 
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services;  and  he  is  first  named  in  reciting  the  Lamaist 
Trimurti,  though  the  Lamas  consider  him  inferior  to  Ava- 
lokita,  who  is  given  the  central  position  in  the  Trimurti. 

Subsequent  to  the  seventh  century  the  only  information 
regarding  the  worship  of  Avalokita  and  other  celestial 
Bodhisattvas  in  India  is  found  in  stray  passages  in  Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton's  Survey  of  Bihar/  and  other  Indian 
Archaeological  Reports,^  on  some  images  and  paintings 
believed  to  belong  to  Tantrik  Buddhism,  but  of  which 
no  serious  identification  was  attempted.  The  remaining 
literature  on  the  subject  consists  chiefly  of  Georgi's  and 
Csoma  Korosi*  and  Schiefner's  and  Schlagintweits'  notices 
on  the  prominence  of  Avalokita  in  Lamaism  and  his  incar- 
nation in  the  person  of  the  Dalai  Lama;  Hodgson's  notes 
on  his  identity  with  Padma-pani,*  and  the  blending  of 
Sivaic  and  Buddhist  symbolism  in  Nepalese  Buddhism ; 
Bumouf 's  extracts  from  the  Nepalese  Sanskrit  Scriptures ;  * 
and  the  curious  confusion  amongst  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
in  regard  to  his  sex  as  summarized  by  Eitel.^ 

In  order  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  Buddhist 
mythology,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  will  presently 
be  shown,  that  the  Indian  Buddhists  formed  the  Images 
of  their  deities  generally  upon  the  model  of  a  Brahmanical 
god  possessed  of  somewhat  similar  attributes ;  but  so  altered 
the  appearance  of  the  god,  according  to  a  well-defined 
conventional  canon,  that  there  never  is  any  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  a  Buddhist  image,  even  of  the  most  Tantrik 
type,  from  a  Brahmanical  or  Jaina  image.  And  the  Name  of 
the  Buddhist  deity  is  usually  quite  unknown  to  Brahmanic 
mythology.  The  Buddhist  pantheon  is  elaborately  gradu- 
ated, and  the  manifold  forms  of  the  same  deity  are  concrete 

1  Eastern  India,  i.  1838. 

«  Gen.  Cunningham's  Arehaol.  Surv.  Repta. ;  Burobss'  Areh.  Surv.  Rep, 
West  India ;  Anderson's  Arch.  Catalogue,  Indian  Museum,  This  last  work  has 
most  fully  recognized  the  Buddhist  nature  of  many  of  the  Indian  images  in  the 
Calcutta  Museum. 

^  Lang,  and  Lit.  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  supplemented  by  Kekn  in  his  Der 
Buddhtsmus,  etc.,  and  in  Amsterdam  Roy.  Sac,  Jour,  1888,  and  as  regards  Java 
by  Dr.  J.  Gboneman  in  Dutch  Asiatic  Soc.  Jour,  for  1893. 

*  Loe.  dt, 

*  Loe.  eit. 
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personifications  of  his  or  her  different  modes,  or  different 
attributes,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Roman  deification  of 
the  moral  qualities  Virtus,  Pax,  Fortuna,  etc.  The  titles  of 
Avalokita^  and  Tara,  and  some  other  of  the  chief  divinities, 
are  extended  to  reach  the  mystic  number  of  108,  but  only 
a  few  of  these  are  separately  delineated. 

Avalokita,  being  a  purely  mythological  creation,  is  seldom, 
like  Buddha,  represented  as  a  mere  man;  but  is  invested 
usually  with  monstrous  and  supernatural  attributes. 

The  earliest  images  of  Avalokita  yet  found  by  me  date 
only  to  about  the  fiiFth  century  a.d.,  but  they  clearly  show 
that  Avalokita's  image  was  modelled  after  that  of  the 
Hindu  Creator,  Prajapati  or  Brahma;  and  the  same  type 
may  be  traced  even  in  the  monstrous  images  of  the  later 
Tantrik  period.  This  observation  is  important  with  reference 
to  the  original  functions  attributed  to  the  god  Avalokita 
as  a  Lokeivara  or  'Lord  of  the  World,'  and  Prajapati  or 
*  Lord  of  animals  *  and  active  creator  of  the  Universe,  both 
being  titles  of  Brahma.  Though  the  ordinary  function  of 
Avalokita  is  more  strictly  a  preserver  and  defender  like 
Vishnu,  his  image,  excepting  the  presence  of  a  lotus 
which  is  common  to  Brahma  and  many  other  Hindu  gods, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  Vishnu ;  nor  did  he 
seem  to  be  in  any  way  related  to  Surya  or  Solar  myths. 

The  earliest  forms  of  Avalokita's  image  represent  him  in 
active  mood,  vide  Plate  II.  fig.  1,  in  standing  posture  with 
four  arms,  and  these  carry  three  out  of  the  four  ordinary 
insignia  of  Brahma,  namely,  a  Lotus  (symbolic  of  purity 
and  divine  birth,  and  often  bearing  a  book,  the  'Veda* 
of  Brahma),  a  Bosary  (emblematic  of  pious  repetition  of 
the  Scriptures),  and  a  jug  of  life-giving  Amrita  (the 
Life-giver  and  Creator) ;  and  the  fourth  hand  is  in  '  the 
bestowing  attitude.' 

When  represented  in  strictly  human  form  with  one  pair 
of  hands,  the  ordinary  forms  show  the  right  hand  holding 
a  lotus,  and  the  left  is  in  the  'bestowing'  or  in  the  *  blessing ' 
attitude,  often  with  a  rosary  superadded,  and  occasionally 
also  the  jug.      This  is  the  typical  Padma-pani,  or  Lotus* 
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holder,  which  is  also  a  title  of  Brahma ;  and  variants  of 
this  title  are  Padma-hasta,  P — kara,  Kamala-pani,  K — hasta, 
K — kara.  This  form  is  found  represented  at  nearly  every 
Buddhist  site  in  India.  The  Buddhist  artists,  |in  repre- 
senting the  God  Brahma  himself  as  an  auditor  and  servitor 
of  the  Buddha,  give  him  the  same  form  as  this  type  of 
Avalokita,  but  add  three  more  faces,  and  he  is  given  a 
red  complexion,  while  this  form  of  Avalokita  is  white. 

Another  standing  single-handed  form  (P  without  the  Lotus- 
symbol)  is  Avalokita  as  ^The  Defender  from  the  Eight 
Dreads,'  usually  executed  as  a  painting,  as  in  the  Ajanta 
fresco  identified  and  fully  described  by  me  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary f  1893,  pp.  9-10. 

A  less  common  form  of  the  same  type,  with  six  arms, 
as  in  the  photograph  exhibited,  is  called  *  Avalokita  of 
Paradise'  (Sukhavati  Avalokita). 

In  all  of   these  the  god  is  represented  as  a  Lokesvara 
or  Loknatha,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  prince  with  hair 
plaited  up  into  a  high  jewelled  chignon,  the  later  images 
replacing  this  by  a  crown  {mukuta)^  and  amid  the  hair  is 
usually   seated  a  figure  of  his  spiritual  father,  Amitabha 
Buddha.     He  stands  upon  a  lotus  thalamus  in  an  easy,  graceful 
posture,  and  usually  below  his  right  hand,  which  is  '  the  be- 
stowing  attitude,'  there  kneels  a  hungry  emaciated  figure, 
with  a  long  proboscis,  *  the  Queen  of  the  Pretas,'  drinking  the 
nectar  flowing  from  the  bestowing  hand  of  *The  Great  Pitier.'  ^ 
In  the  Tantrik  type  of  these  forms  Avalokita  is  attended 
by  several  forms  of  Tara,  usually  the  typical  and  so-called 
*  Green '   Tara   and  Bhrikuti,   and    other    divinities   as   in 
Plates  11.  and   III.      When  representing   the   wealth-god 
nogha-vravritavalokita,  Plate  II.  fig.  3,  he  is  attended  by 
9  wealth  divinities  Vasubhadra  and  Nagas. 
The  four-handed  sedent  form,  and  the  most  common  form 
Tibet,  seems  to  be  of  somewhat  later  origin,  and  is  much 
s  common    in    India,    though    I    have    noticed    several 

For  Ayalokita's  descent  into  the  preta  world  and  hell,  see  Kdranda'Vyuha, 
Qslated  into  Chinese  in  the  tenth  century,  a.d.  ;  Buknoup^s  Intro,  pp.  220, 
. ;  and  £itbl*8  Diet. 
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specimens  at  Bodh  Gaya,  and  in  the  interior  of  Magadha 
(see  Plate  II.  fig.  2),  and  in  the  Calcutta  Museum, 
some  of  which  date,  probably,  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  a.d.  This  sedent  form  represents  Avalokita  in 
a  less  active  and  more  meditative  mood ;  more  in  the  normal 
Dhydni  state  of  Brahma.  He  is  white  in  colour,  with  the 
front  pair  of  arms  joined  in  devotional  attitude,  while 
the  other  pair  bear  aloft  Brahma's  insignia,  the  left  bearing 
a  lotus,  and  the  right  a  rosary.  This  devotional  attitude 
of  the  hands  also  seems  identical  with  that  named  Brahma- 
nanjale,^  and  peculiar  to  Brahma  when  repeating  the  Vedas. 
And  in  many  of  the  Tibetan  images  of  this  form  this  front 
pair  of  hands  are  made  to  clasp  a  jeicel  symbolic  of  the  mam 
in  his  mystic  mantra,  ^Om  mani,  etc.,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  Indian  sculptures  his  right-hand  attendant 
is  Prince  Manidhara  clasping  a  jewel,  see  Plate  II.  fig.  2  (a). 

When  in  the  latter  Tantrik  period  the  powers  of  Avalo- 
kita became  multiplied,  and  his  forms  increased,  many  arms 
are  given  to  certain  forms  which  bear,  amongst  other 
weapons,  the  remaining  implements  of  Brahma,  namely 
his  sceptre,  his  bow  {Parivita),  his  axe  or  mallet  {Dru- 
ghana),  and  the  Veda. 

The  polycephalic  aspect  of  Brahma  only  crops  out  in 
Avalokita's  image  in  the  very  latest  Tantrik  stage,  and 
I  have  not  yet  found  any  polycephalic  images  of  Avalokita 
in  India.  A  figure  of  the  eleven-headed  Avalokita  (Kwan- 
yin)  in  the  Baisd  Temple  at  Akasaka,  in  Japan,  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  India  to  China  by  the  Ceylonese 
pilgrim,  Am6gha,  and  thence  to  Japan  in  743  a.d.  by 
Kwanshin  Daishi,^  but  there  seems  nothing  to  support 
this  bare  legendary  tradition.  However,  in  Lamaism, 
Nepalese,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  Buddhism,  such  mon- 
strous forms  are  very  common,  and  here,  again,  I  think 
the  relation  to  the  Brahma  type  is  very  evident. 

In  the  legends  of  Northern  Buddhism  it  is  related  how 
Maha  Karuna,  the  '  Great  Pitying '  Lord  Avalokita,  looked 

1  Aptb's  Sanskrit  Diet,  p.  611. 

'  Chambbhlain's  Handbook  for  Japan,  p.  20. 
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down  during  his  meditations  on  our  world  of  woe,  and  was 
so  saddened  by  the  sight  that  his  head  split  into  eleven 
pieces.  And  one  of  his  most  popular  forms  represents  him 
accordingly  with  eleven  heads.  No  one  seems  to  have 
attempted  accounting  for  so  curious  a  number  being  arrived 
at,  and  the  Lamas  have  no  theory  on  the  subject.  But 
this  seems  to  me  probably  only  another  coarse  reversion  to 
the  Brahma  type.  Brahma,  with  his  five  heads,  correspond- 
ing to  his  five-fold  world  of  meditation,  on  his  heads 
becoming  *  split,*  there  resulted  ten  pieces  (according  also 
to  Brahmanic  mythology,  Brahma  produced  ten  prajapati 
sons),  and  the  extra  or  eleventh  head  of  Avalokita  is  always 
that  of  Buddha  Amitabha,  his  spiritual  father,  who  ordinarily 
is  figured  amid  Avalokita's  hair.  Another  possibility  is, 
that  as  Avalokita  was  the  patron  of  animals,  and  latterly 
introduced  into  each  of  the  five  worlds  of  re-birth,  the  five 
may  have  reference  to  these  worlds  ;  though  this  is  unlikely, 
as  those  *  Northern  *  Buddhists  who  possess  this  polycephalic 
form  account  these  worlds  to  be  six.  It  is  also  possible 
that  this  eleven-headed  form  was  instituted  in  Tibet  to 
incorporate  an  eleven-headed  deity  already  existing  in  the 
Bonpo,  or  pre-Lamaist  pantheon,  but  if  this  is  so,  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  this  form  so  widespread,  not  only  in 
Lamaism,  but  in  Nepalese  and  Chinese  Buddhism,  and  also 
in  Japan,  where  Lamaist  influence  is  almost  unknown. 

The  form  of  Avalokita  with  a  thousand  eyes,  which  is 
usually  associated  with  the  eleven-headed  form,  is  merely 
a  concrete  materialistic  expression  of  the  name  Avalokita — 
'  the  Keen  Looker ' — and  the  number  '  a  thousand '  has  no 
precise  numerical  signification,  being  merely  expressive  of 
multitude ;  but  unlike  the  thousand-eyed  god  of  Brahmanic 
mythology  (Indra),  Avalokita's  extra  eyes  are  on  his  extra 
hands,  most  of  which  are  stretched  forth  to  save  and  help 
the  wretched  and  the  lost.  The  eye,  which  is  ever  on  the 
outlook  to  perceive  their  distress,  carries  with  it  a  succouring 
hand,  altogether  a  most  poetic  symbolism.  And  a  form  of 
Avalokita's  Charm  is  a  print  of  a  hand  with  an  eye  in  the 
palm  (as  in  the  print  exhibited). 
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The  other  chief  forms  of  Avaloklta's  image  are  of  the  type 
of  Sinhanada  or  *  The  Roaring  Lion,'  Plate  I.,  Lokesvara,  and 
Halahala;  and  in  the  Tibetan  history  named  the  Mani- 
(kha-Abum  it  is  stated  that  Saryanivarana  Yishkambin  is 
a  reflex  of  Avalokita. 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  Avalokita's  images  from  the 
Tibetan  translations,  by  Zhalu  and  Taranatha  from  the 
Sanskrit  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper.  These 
images,  like,  indeed,  all  other  Buddhist  images,  may  con- 
veniently be  grouped  into  the  three  types  of — 

I.  Non-Tdntrikf  from  first  century,  a.d. 
II.  JSarli/  Tdntnk,  from  sixth  century,  a.d. 
III.  Later    Tdntrik,   from    tenth   century,  a.d.  onwards, 
embodying  the  Kdlacakra  creations. 

During  the  Tantrik  period  several  images  of  the  essentially 
non-Taatrik  forms  have  Saktis  allotted  them  as  attendants. 
Thus,  in  the  list  appended,  Nos.  1  to  6  are  non-Tantrik 
in  type,  Nos.  7  to  16  are  early  Tantrik,  and  Nos.  17  to  22 
late  Tantrik  form  of  Avalokita's  image. 

The  Lamas,  strictly  following  the  Indian  Buddhists, 
never  confuse  the  sex  of  Avalokita,  nor  the  etymology  of 
his  name  so  as  to  translate  the  isvara  (lord)  by  svara 
(voice),  as  do  the  Chinese,  and  following  them  the  Japanese. 
The  transfer  of  Avalokita's  attributes  to  the  female  Kwan- 
yin,  seems,  as  surmised  by  Beale  and  others,  to  have  arisen 
by  this  confusion  of  homonyms,  for  the  majority  of  the 
Chinese  forms  of  Kwanyin  are  clad  in  Chinese  dress  and 
attributes,  and  sit  in  un-Indian  attitudes.  The  confusion 
is  also  in  great  measure  between  Avalokita,  and  his  hakti  Tara. 

The  grafting  of  the  Avalokita-incarnation  theory  upon 
the  Dalai- Lamas  at  Lhasa  does  not  deserve  the  antiquity 
usually  accorded  it.  From  a  study  of  Tibetan  history,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  fiction  which  credits  King  Srongtsan 
Gampo  and  the  Dalai  Lamas  with  being  the  incarnations  of 
Avalokita  dates  no  farther  back  than  1640  a.d.,  and  was 
the  invention  of  Ngag-wang  L6-tsang,  the  first  Grand  Dalai 
Lama.     I  have  not  space  here  to  detail  my  reasons  for  this 
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belief.  I  can  only  now  say  that  I  believe  that  this  crafty 
Orand  Lama,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  freshly  acquired  rale 
and  that  of  his  order  in  the  Priest-Kingship  of  Tibet,  did 
himself  invent  the  theory  of  his  being  the  incarnation  of 
Avalokita,  the  president  and  protector  of  the  creatures  in 
each  of  the  six  worlds  of  re-birth,  and  also  the  Controller 
of  Metempsychosis,  the  Dread  Judge  of  the  Dead,  before 
whose  tribunal  all  mortals  must  appear.  Posing  in  this 
way  as  the  Qod-of-Qods  incarnate,  he  built  himself  a 
palace-temple  on  a  hill  near  Lhasa,  which  he  named  Potala, 
after  the  mythic  Lidian  residence  of  his  divine  prototype 
'The  Looking-down  Lord,'  whose  symbols  he  now  invested 
himself  with.  And  he  invented  legends  magnifying  the 
powers  of  Avalokita,  and  wrote  amongst  others  fictitious 
histories,  as  I  believe  the  Mani-5kah-Abum,^  a  work  which 
is  usually  treated  as  historical,  and  dated  a  thousand  years 
earlier,  and  attributed  to  Srong-tsan-gampo,  whose  auto- 
biography it  claims  to  be.  Eitel  states^  that  Avalokita  is 
'the  first  male  ancestor  of  the  Tibetan  Nation';  but  the 
Tibetans  have  no  such  belief.  Their  first  male  ancestor 
they  believe  to  be  a  monkey,  but  it  has  not  led  to  the 
monkey  becoming  in  any  way  a  totem.  They  regard 
Avalokita  merely  as  having  especially  patronized  them  in 
having,  for  the  general  good  of  the  world,  incarnated  himself 
in  their  country,  thus  making  it  the  hub  of  the  universe. 

The  cult  of  Avalokita  brought  with  it  organized  worship, 
litanies,  and  pompous  ritual.  Hiuen  Tsiang  noted  his  own 
flower-oflferings.  The  style  of  the  worship  for  Avalokita  is 
generally  similar  to  that  of  his  8akti  Tara,  which  I  illustrate 
presently  in  some  detail. 

His  special  mantra  is  the  well-known  six-syllabled  Om  mani 
padme  Hun,  and  his  special  rosary  is  made  of  Conch-shell  or 
Crystal,  as  detailed  in  my  article  on  Lamaist  Bosaries  in 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal.^  His  vi/a,  or  mantra- 
germ,  is  Hri,  a  contraction  for  Hridaya  or  (Sacred)  Heart. 

1  Tliis  Mani  refers  to  Avalokita  as  *  The  Jewel '  in  the  Tantrik  six-syllabled 
mantra  Omua-ni  pad-me  Mun,  the  miraculous  history  of  which  is  a  chief  theme 
in  the  book  here  named. 

•  Diet.  p.  23. 

»  bd.  pt.  i.  p.  24. 
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TARA. 

The  iiitroduotion  of  the  goddess  Tara  into  Buddhism 
seems  to  date  from  about  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  when 
Tantrik  ideas  began  to  tinge  Indian  Buddism.  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.,  in- 
cidentally refers  to  her  image  being  worshipped  at  a  few 
Buddhist  shrines^  in  India;  but  her  worship  must  soon 
thereafter  have  developed  rapidly,  for  her  inscribed  images, 
dating  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  a.d.,  are 
numerous  at  old  Buddhist  sites  throughout  India,  and 
in  Magadha — the  birthplace  of  Buddhism.  Nearly  every 
Buddhist  site  visited  by  me  contains  Tara's  images  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  testifying  to  the  popularity  of  her  worship 
by  Indian  Buddhists.  Amongst  'Northern'  ultra-Indian 
Mahayana  Buddhists,  Tara  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
deities,  even  more  so  than  Avalokita  himself,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Tibetan  laity,  as  well  as  all  the  Lamas, 
can  repeat  her  services  by  heart. 

The  genesis  of  the  name  'Tara'  for  this  great  Buddhist 
Mdtrif  one  of  whose  titles  is  "  Mother  of  Buddha,"  it  seems 
to  me  was  probably  suggested  by  the  Hindu  myth  of 
Budha,  or  the  planet  Mercury,  whose  mother  was  Tara; 
and,  either  by  wilful  or  accidental  confusion,  the  idea  got 
transferred  to  Buddha,  who  also  not  long  afterwards  received 
a  place  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  And  her  relatively  milder 
nature  better  adapted  her  as  a  female  energy,  or  Saktiy  to 
the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas  than  her  fierce  counterpart 
in  Hindu  Tantrism — the  dread  Durga — who  is  given  a 
much  lower  position  in  Indian  Buddhism.  In  the  Mula 
Tdntra  the  word  Tdrd  is  used  synonymously  with  'wife' 
or  *  queen,'  ^  like  Devi  amongst  the  Hindus. 

»  Bbal'b  Si'ifU'ki,  11.  103,  174. 
'  Csoma  de  Koros*  Qranmiar,  p.  193. 
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The  Tibetan  translation  of  the  name  Tara  shows  that  it 
is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Tdrak  for  ^flnA;d=*  Deli veress' 
or  *  Saviouress.'  The  Tibetan  translation,  namely,  «Gro/- 
ma,  pronounced  'Do-ma/  is  interpreted  as  meaning  'The 
TJnloosener  (of  difficulties)/  '  The  Saviouress '  or  *  Deliveress.' 
And  it  is  to  this  attribute  of  being  ever  ready  to  help  and 
easily  approachable  that  she  owes  her  popularity ;  for  most 
of  the  other  deities  of  'Northern  Buddhism'  cannot  be 
approached  without  the  mediation  of  a  Lama/  while  the 
poorest  layman  or  woman  may  secure  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  Tara  by  simply  appealing  to  her  direct. 

She  has  thus  the  attributes  of  a  female  Avalokita,  and 
in  Tibet  she  is  expressly  regarded  in  her  most  popular 
forms  as  the  Saktiy  or  female  energy  (or  8anghd-prq/mm- 
ndya)  of  Avalokitesvara,  and  named  «pyan-raa  (=Skt. 
Lochand),  etc.  Her  birth  story  in  this  latter  form,  as 
related  in  the  Mani-5kah-Abum  (The  Hundred  Thousand 
commands  of  the  Mani)  and  elsewhere,  is  that  Avalo- 
kitesvara,  *  rich-in-power  and  the  storehouse-of-pity,'  on 
looking  down  upon  the  world,  shed  tears  for  the  human 
beings  miserably  immersed  in  miry  ignorance.  The  tear 
from  the  left  eye  falling  on  the  earth  formed  a  lake,  on 
which  instantly,  like  a  lightning  flash,  appeared  floating 
on  a  lotus  flower  the  goddess  Tara,  whom  Avalokita 
then  commissioned  to  soothe  human  suflering.  And  the 
Lamas  complete  this  picture  by  stating  that  '  The  White 
Tara'  originated  from  the  tear  of  Avalokita's  right  eye. 
Tara's  appearance  is  quite  Indian,  and  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  female  Avalokita,  or  *  Kwanyin,'  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhists — the  idigenous  Chinese 
*  Queen  of  Heaven.' 

It  may  be  that  the  invention  of  such  a  mode  of  birth 
for  Tara  was  partly  suggested  by  the  Brahmanical  myth  of 
Lakshmi,  to  whom  Tara  bears  some  resemblance  in  form 
and  attributes,  Lakshmi   being  also   water-born  (from  the 


^  According  to  the  current  Tibetan  saying,  '  Without  a  Lama  in  front  God 
is  not/ 
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froth  of  the  ocean),  and  she  appeared  bearing  a  lotus  in 
her  hand.  And  Lakshmi,  like  certain  forms  of  Tara,  has 
the  Snake  or  Naginis  as  attributes,  apparently  on  account 
of  this  watery  origin  and  association  with  wealth  like  the 
Nagas.  But  the  especial  Lakshmi  of  Buddhism  is  Yasudhara. 
The  striking  similarity  between  Tara  and  *  The  Yirgin 
Mary '  of  Roman  Catholicism  has  excited  comment.  Tara 
bears  a  maternal  relation  to  the  divine  Buddhas  of  'Northern 
Buddhism/  somewhat  like  the  Virgin  to  Christ,  and  is 
called  'Mother  of  God.'  Tara  is  also  an  intercessor,  a 
ready  hearer  of  prayers,  easily  approachable,  and  able  and 
willing  to  relieve  or  soothe  petty  troubles.  Her  name,  I 
may  add,  is  a  favourite  personal  name  for  women ;  and  her 
vija  charm,  together  with  that  of  Avalokita,  is  used  like 
'  The  Sacred  Heart/  indeed,  Avalokita's  v\fa  literally  means 
'  heart.' 

The  numerous  forms  of  Tara's  image  are  concrete  objec- 
tive representations  of  the  modes  and  titles  of  that 
goddess,  thus:  Sitatara,  TTgratara,  Ratnatara,  Bhrikutitara, 
Visvatara,  Pushpatara,  Dipatara,  Dhupatara,  Sragdhara, 
Lochana,  etc.  Some  of  her  names  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Jaina  Yakskhinis  assigned  to  the  several  Tlrthan- 
karas  in  the  Tantrik  Jaina  cult,  which  bears  some  analogy 
to  the  Buddhist.^  And  her  titles  have  been  extended  to 
reach  a  hundred,^  and  even  the  mystic  number  of  108.' 
Of  Tara's  image  over  thirty  specific  forms  are  categorically 
described  and  pictured  by  the  Lamas,  but  descriptions  of 
only  three,  and  the  pictures  of  two  only  of  the  forms,  seem 
to  have  hitherto  been  published  in  European  literature, 
although  several  of  the  forms  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Buddhist  lithic  remains  in  India. 

The  several  forms  of  Tara's  image  are  grouped  by  the 
Lamas  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  of  (a)  Tard-proper, 

*  For  detailed  liat  of  the  Jaina  Yakshinis  see  Buroess*  List  from  the  Ratna^ 
«ara  JBhag.  2,  pp.  706  ff.)  in  Indian  Antiquary. 


*  fard  Satnama — an  Upadesa  Dharani — Hodoson^s  Lang,  and  Lit.  Nepal 
and  Tibet f  reprint,  p.  19. 
'  Analysis  of  Kah-gyui  hy  Csoma  de  Koros,  Asiatic  Researches^  xx.  p.  534. 

J.R.A.8.  1894.  6 
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or  The  Green  Tara  (*  Do-jang  '  or  Do-ngon),  comprising  all 
the  Taras  except  two  or  three,  and  (6)  Sitatdrd,  or  The  White 
Tara  (*Do  Kar'),  consisting  of  the  two  or  three  only. 

But  this  division,  it  seems  to  me,  is  probably  another 
instance^  of  a  mistaken  or  twisted  translation  by  ignorant 
Lamas  striving  after  a  coarse  materialism.  For  Tara's 
Manual  of  Worship  gives  her  title  as  *«Gro/-c?kar-«ngon,' 
which,  though  really  meaning  *  The  Pure  Original  Tdrd/ 
is  commonly  interpreted  by  the  Lamas  as  *  The  White-Chreen 
Tardy  and  thus  held  to  include  their  presently  recognized 
classes  of  Tara's  images  and  pictures.  But  the  word '  (s^kar,' 
though  commonly  meaning  '  white,'  is  the  recognized  classical 
word  for  *  moral  purity.'  While  the  word  *  «ngon '  can  only 
have  the  sense  of  'original  or  ancient';  as  the  word  for 
*  green '  is  spelt  *  «ngo '  without  a  final  «,  and  the  n  is 
only  added  to  it  in  the  Tibetan  colloquial.  Under  such 
circumstances,  coupled  with  the  latter-day  Lamas'  ignorance 
of  Sanskrit,  it  seems  probable  that  the  title  *  green '  was 
thus  applied  to  Tara  by  a  false  rendering  of  the  word 
*«ngon'  or  *The  Original.' 

Following,  however,  the  Lamaist  classification  we  find  that 
the  so-called  Oreen  Tara  (Tib. — ^GroAma  /jangs-khu  or  sngon- 
ma  ^)  is  the  typical  and  most  common  style  of  Tara's  image 
both  in  India  and  Tibet,  and  also  as  the  inkti  of  Avalokita. 
It  is  in  this  form  also  that  the  Lamas  have  incarnated 
the  Nepalese  Buddhist  Princess  *  Bribsun,'  the  daughter 
of  the  Newar  King,  Ahsu  Varman,  circu  630  a.d.,  and 
wife  of  Srong-tsan-gampo,  the  first  Buddhist  King  of 
Tibet,  when  they  canonized  her  for  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Buddhism  in  Tibet,^  and  it  is  customary  for  the 
Lamas   to  regard  saintly   women  as  incarnations  of   this 

1  For  a  somewhat  similar  instance  of  Lamaist  mistaken  translation,  see  my 
article  on  The  Buddhist  Pictorial  Wheel  of  Life^  Jour.  Bengal  As.  Soc.  Ixi. 
p.  154. 

•  «ngon  is  Old  Tibetan,  and  seldom  itsed  in  Modem  Tibetan,  where  «ngo  with 
an  added  n  in  colloquial  means  both  green  and  blue ;  while  Ijang-khu  is  a  less 
ambiguous  word  for  *  green.' 

'  ScHLAOiNTWKiT  [Buddhism  in  T%het,  p.  66)  has  transposed  the  Nepalese 
and  Chinese  wives  of  Srong-tsan-gampo  when  speaking  of  them  in  relation  to 
Tara's  two  forms. 
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form  of  Tara.  She  is  represented  as  a  comely  and  be- 
jewelled Indian  lady  with  uncovered  head,  and  of  a  green 
complexion,  seated  on  a  lotus  with  her  left  leg  pendant, 
and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  long-stemmed  lotus  flower. 
From  this  Tara-mother  are  evolved  *The  Twenty-one 
Taras' — «Grol-ma  r/nyi-shu  rtsa-r/chig,  each  of  whom  is 
specially  addressed  in  the  hymn  which  here  follows.  The 
details  of  these  forms  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

These  Twenty-one  Taras  are  also  used  amongst  Tibetans 
for  divination  purposes,  as  detailed  in  my  Ldmaism  in 
Sikhim,  p.  lll.J 

Additional  forms  of  this  Tara  are :  Mrityu  hdchid  Tdranl 
— *  The  Tara  who  saves  from  death/  a  form  not  uncommon 
in  Indian  Buddhist  sculptures  (photograph  here  exhibited) ; 
Kliadirayana  Tardy  or  *  The  Sandal-grove  Tara :  this  refers 
to  the  Sandal-grove  of  the  Indian  Potala  mountain. 

In  the  form  of  the  mkti  of  Avalokita,  Tara  is  also 
represented  as  the  female  'Defender  from  the  Eight  Dreads'; 
and  this  series  seems  to  have  suggested  the  eight  fierce 
Taras  of  Nyi-ma  «bas-pa  (Suraj-gupta)  [picture  exhibited]. 

Of  the  white  forms  of  Tara,  that  named  Sitdtdrd  pradhan 
trfmandala,  or  'The  Triad  Group  of  the  excellent  White 
Tara,'  is  found  amongst  Indian  Buddhist  sculptures :  see 
Plate  III.  The  form  named  'The  seven-eyed  White 
Tara ' — «Grol-rfkar  spyan-5dun-ma — is  seldom  worshipped 
in  Tibet,  but  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  Chinese  and 
Mongolian  ^  Lamaism ;  and  the  Chinese  *  Princess  (Konjo) 
Wenching,'  the  chief  wife  of  King  Srong-tsan-gampo, 
is  held  to  be  an  incarnation  of  this  form  of  Tara. 
And  Pander  notes  ^  that  '  The  White  Czar '  is  believed 
by  the  Buraten  and  Mongols  to  be  her  incarnation. 
She  has  a  white  complexion  and  is  seated  Buddha  like, 
with  the  soles  of  the  feet  directed  upwards,  and  the 
left  hand  holding  a  long-stemmed  lotus  flower.     She  has 


»  Part  ii.  Sikkim  Gazetteer,  Calcutta,  1892. 
*  As  ^  Dara-Eke."*     See  Koppen,  ii.  65. 

'^  Las  Pantheon  des  Tachangtscha  Mutuktu. — Koniglishe  Museum  fiir  Volker- 
kunde,  Berlin,  1890,  i.  78. 
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seven  eyes,  the  eye  of  fore-knowledge  being  in  the  forehead 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  facial  pair,  and  one  in  each 
palm,  and  in  the  sole  of  each  foot.  This  form,  but 
apparently  without  the  extra  eyes,  is  found  in  India:  see 
Plate  III.  h. 

The  Manual  of  Tara's  worship  is  one  of  the  commonest 
booklets  in  Tibet,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  laymen, 
most  of  whom  can  repeat  her  hymn  and  chief  service  by 
heart.  The  book  is  entitled  *«Grol-ma  rfkar  «ngon-gyi 
J«tod-pa  ^zung«,'  or  'The  praise  and  spells  (Dhdrahi)  of 
The  Pure  Original  Tara.'  And  in  some  editions  she  is 
termed  'Mother  of  the  Jinaa*^  (rgyal-yum),  also  'Mother 
of  the  Tathagathas.'  The  manual  extends  to  thirty-eight 
or  forty  pages  of  five  lines  each.  The  greater  portion, 
including  '  The  Exhortation '  and  *  The  Hymn,'  is  alleged 
internally  to  have  been  composed  by  'The  Great  Vairochana- 
Buddha  of  The  Ultimate  Perfection,'^  and  usually  interpreted 
by  the  Lamas  as  referring  to  Vairochana,  the  first  of  the 
mythical  Jina-Buddhas ;  but  it  may  probably  be  the  Indian 
(Kasmir)  Monk  Yairochana,  of  the  '  Great  Xlltimate  Perfec- 
tion {Maha-utpanna) '  form  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine,  who 
lived  in  the  eighth  century,  a.d.,  and  a  notable  translator 
of  Sanskrit  Scriptures  into  the  Tibetan,  An  appendix  is 
signed  by  Gedun  Pub,  The  Grand  Lama,  who  built  Tashil- 
lunpo  Monastery  circd.  1445,  a.d. 

Tara*s  worship,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Mahayana  and 
Tantrik  deities,  is  divided  into  seven  stages  (Tib — Yan- 
lag-Mun),  namely: — 

(1)  The  Invocation — calling  her  to  come. 

(2)  Presentation  of  oflFerings  of  sacred   food,   rice,   water, 

flowers,  incense,  lamps,  and  music  of  cymbals,  and 
occasionally  a  maridala  or  magic-circle  offering,  for 
which  there  is  a  special  mand<ila  manual. 

(3)  Hymn  in  her  praise. 


*  In  Tibetan  works  the  Celestial  Buddhas  are  called  Jina — ^the  term  Dhyani 
Buddha  of  the  Nepalese  Buddhists  seems  unknown  to  the  Lamas. 
2  rdsog«-pahi  sang^-rgyas  mam  par  «nang-mdsa<^  chhen-po. 
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(4)  Repetition  of  her  spell  or  mantra. 

(5)  and  (6)  Prayers  for  benefits  present  and  to  come. 
(7)  Benediction. 

The  service  is  chanted  in  chorus,  and  the  measure  used 
in  chanting  the  hymn,  namely  trochaic  in  eight-syllabled 
lines,  I  have  indicated  in  a  footnote  to  the  Hymn. 

The  Manual  is  here  translated — 


Exhortation  to  Tara's  Worship. 

"If  we  worship  this  high  and  pure-souled  goddess  when 
we  retire  in  the  dusk  and  arise  in  the  morning,  then  all 
our  fears  and  worldly  anxieties  will  give  way  and  our  sins 
be  forgiven.  She — the  conqueror  of  myriad  hosts — will 
strengthen  us.  She  will  do  more  than  this !  She  will 
convey  us  directly  to  the  end  of  our  transmigration — to 
Buddha  and  Nirvana! 

"She  will  expel  the  direst  poisons,  and  relieve  us  from 
all  anxieties  as  to  food  and  drink,  and  all  our  wants  will 
be  satisfied;  and  all  devils  and  plagues  and  poisons  will 
be  annihilated  utterly;  and  the  burden  of  all  animals  will 
be  lightened !  If  you  chant  her  hymn  two  or  three  or  six 
or  seven  times,  your  desire  for  a  son  will  be  realized!  Or 
should  you  wish  wealth,  you  will  obtain  it,  and  all  other 
wishes  will  be  gratified,  and  every  sort  of  demon  will  be 
wholly  overcome.'* 


L 

Invocation. 

"Hail!   0!  verdant  Tara! 

The  Saviour  of  all  beings ! 

Descend,  we  pray  Thee,  from  Thy  heavenly  mansion,  at  Potala, 

Together  with  all  Thy  retinue  of  gods,  titans,  and  deliverers ! 

We  humbly  prostrate  ourselves  at  Thy  lotus  feet! 

Deliver-  us  from  all  distress  1    0  Holy  Mother ! 
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II. 

Presentation  of  Offerings  (Sacrificial). 

We  hail  Thee !    0  Rever'd  and  Sublime  Tara ! 

Who  art  adored  by  all  the  kings  and  princes 

Of  the  ten  directions  and  of  the  present,  past  and  future. 

We  pray  Thee  to  accept  these  offerings 

Of  flowers,  incense,  perfumed  lamps. 

Precious  food,  the  music  of  cymbals, 

And  the  other  offerings! 

We  sincerely  beg  Thee  in  all  Thy  divine  Forms  ^ 

To  partake  of  the  Food  now  offered ! 

On  confessing  to  Thee  penitently  their  sins 

The  most  sinful  hearts,  yea!    even  the  committers  of  the 

Ten  vices  and  the  five  boundless  sins, 

Will  obtain  forgiveness  and  reach 

Perfection  of  soul — through  Thee ! 

If  we  (human  beings)  have  amassed  any  merit 

In  the  three  states,^ 

We  rejoice  in  this  good  fortune,  when  we  consider 

The  unfortunate  lot  of  the  poor  (lower)  animals 

Piteously  engulphed  in  the  ocean  of  misery. 

On  their  behalf,  we  now  turn  the  wheel  of  religion! 

We  implore  Thee  by  whatever  merit  we've  accumulated 

To  kindly  regard  all  the  animals. 

And  for  ourselves! 

When  our  merit  has  reached  perfection 

Let  us  not  we  pray  Thee, 

Linger  longer  in  this  world! 


*  The  polymorphism  already  referred  to. 
'  Kama,  ilupa,  and  Arupa. 
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IIL 


Hymns  in  Tara's  Praise.^ 


(Each  separate  stanza  is  addressed  to  a  special  one  of  Tama's 
Twenty-one  forms — the  name  of  the  special  form  being 
given  here  by  me  in  the  margin  for  reference.) 


(Tara,  the  Mother.) 


(1.   Tara,  the 
Supremely 
Courageous.) 


(2.  Tara,  of 
White  -  moon 
Brightness.) 


(3.  Tara,  the 
Golden- 
Coloured.) 


Arya  Tara  !    Hail  to  Thee  ! 
Our  Deliveress  sublime! 
Avalok'ta's  (messenger) 
Rich  in  power  and  pity's  store! 

Hail  0  Tara!    quick  to  Save! 
Lotus-born  of  pitying  tear 
Shed  down  by  The  Three- World-Lord, 
Grieving  sad  for  sunken  souls. 

Hail !  to  Thee  with  fulgent  face, 
Bright  as  hundred  harvest  moons 
Gleaming  in  the  tribute  light 
Brought  by  hosts  of  sparkling  stars. 

Hail!  to  Thee  whose  hand  is  decked 
By  the  lotus  golden  blue. 
Eager  soother  of  our  woe, 
Ever  tireless  worker.  Thou! 


*  As  this  hvmn  is  so  popular  amongst  Lamaist  people  in  Tihet,  Sikhim,  etc., 
I  give  here  in  the  Lhasa  dialect  its  second  stanza,  which  is  the  proper  com- 
mencement of  the  hymn,  in  order  to  show  its  metre. 

Chhag  ts*hal  |  Do-ma  |  nynr-ma  |  pah-md  | 
Chen-ni  |  k6-chig  |  log-tang  |  ^-ma  | 
Jig-tien  I  sum  gon  |  chhu  ky6  |  zhal-^  | 
Ke-sar  |  che-wa  |  le-ni  |  jung-ma  |  . 
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(4.  Tara,theGrand 
Hair-piled.) 


(6.  Tara,  the 
Shouter.) 


(6.  Tara,  the  hest 
Three-World 
Worker.) 


(7.   Tara,  the 
SoppreaBor 
of  Strife.) 


(8.  Tara,  the  Giver 
of  Supreme  Power.) 


(9.  Tara,  the  Best 
Bestower.) 


(10.  Tara,  the  Dis- 
pellerof  Grief.) 


(11.  Tara,  the 
Cherisher  of 
the  Poor.) 


Hail  to  Thee  with  grand  piled-up  hair. 
Shrining  there  Tathagata, 
Yictor  ^  of  the  universe. 
Thou  a  saintly  victor  tool 

Hail  to  Thy  UuUdra-hung'^ 
Piercing  realms  of  earth  and  sky. 
Treading  down  the  seven  worlds, 
Bending  prostrate  everyone  I 

Hail !  adored  by  mighty  gods, 
Indra,  Brahma,  Fire  and  Wind, 
Ghostly  hordes  and  Oandharvas 
All  unite  in  praising  Thee ! 

Hail !  with  Thy  dread  '  tre '  and  'phat  *  « 
Thou  destroyest  all  Thy  foes. 
Striding  out  with  Thy  left  foot 
Belching  forth  devouring  fire ! 

Hail  I  with  awful  word  *  tu-re  * 
Banishing  the  bravest  fiends, 
Yanquishing  the  troops  of  foes. 
Even  by  Thy  merest  frown! 

Hail!  O  emblem  Trinital! 
Charming  with  Thy  breast-posed  hand. 
And  Thy  halo  dazzling  bright 
Enemies  all  puts  to  flight! 

Hail!  in  Thy  most  placid  mood. 
Beaming  brighter  in  Thy  gems. 
Gaily  laughing  *  tu-tu-ra  * 
Thou  enslavest  men  and  fiends! 

Hail !  Sole  Owner  of  the  Earth  ! 
Rich  and  Mighty  bend  to  Thee, 
Quaking  *neath  Thine  angry  gaze; 
But,  the  poor  Thou  oherishest. 


^  rg:}ral.waa6anskrit  Jina, 
»  This  IB  a  poi 


I  portion  of  Tara's  mystic  spell,  for  which  see  p.  74. 
*  Mystic  spells  uded  hy  wizards— j^Ao^  a  hreak  or  smash  I 
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(12.  Tara, 
Brightly 
Glorious.) 


the 


(13.  Tara,  of  the 
UniTeroal  Mature 
Deeds.) 


(14.  Tfira,  with 
the  Frowning 
Brows.) 


(16.  Tara,  the 
Giver  of 
Prosperity.) 


(16.   Tara,  the 
Suhduer  of 
Passion.) 


(17.   Tara,  the 
Supplier  of 
Happiness.) 


(18.  Tara,  the  Ex- 
oessively  Vast.) 


(19.    Tara,  the 
Dispeller  of 
Distress.) 


Hail !  with  moon  as  diadem, 
Amita,  the  Boundless  Light, 
Seated  midst  Thy  plaited  hair 
Ever  shedding  glory  bright. 

Hail !  0  Worker  wreath'd  in  flames 
Glowing  as  the  Kalpa  fire ; 
Striding  out  with  Thy  right  foot 
Bouting  all  foes  utterly. 

Hail !  with  frown  and  angry  eyes 
Beating  ground  with  fist  and  feet 
Uttering  the  mystic  *  Hung* 
Conquering  the  seven-fold  foe. 

Hail !  O  happy  Kindly  One 
Active  soother  of  our  woe 
Spotless  Thou  by  '  Sicd-ha  Om '  I 
Cleansing  us  from  foulest  sin. 

Hail!  most  brightly  halo'd  one 
Glad  to  conquer  passion's  flame 
You  the  mystic  ten  words  coin'd 
And  by  Hung  all  wisdom  solv'd. 

Hail !  with  '  Ture '  bent  foot 
Gaineth  thus  all  knowledge  germs 
Meru,  Mandhar,  Yindhya  Mounts 
Stirring  all  the  Triad  Worlds. 

Hail  I  O  holder  of  the  deer 
Omened  deer  of  godly  lakes 
Saying  '  Td-ra  *  and  Thy  '  Phat' 
Purging  every  poison  out. 

Hail!  0  Teacher  of  the  gods 
Indra,  and  the  £in-na-ra  ^ 
Eichly  clad  in  gladdest  cheer 
Blotting  out  bad  dreams  and  strife. 


^  Heayenly  musicians. 
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(20.  Tara,  the  Ad- 
Tent  of  Spiritual 
Power.) 


(21.    Tara,  the 
Completely 
Perfect.) 


THE  CULT  OP  TARA. 

Hail !  O  brilliant  clearer  Thou 
Clearing  mist  from  sun  and  moon 
By  '  Tu-tdra'  and  ' Hara' 
Stamping  out  the  dreadful  plague. 

Hail  I  0  pure  mirac'lous  power  ^ 
Triply  potent,  mild  and  real  * 
By  Thy  *  Tu-re '  routing  out 
Yakkha  hordes  and  ghosts  and  fiends. 

We  have  prais'd  Thy  mighty  spells* 
Hail!  to  Thy  Forms  twenty-one! 


IV. 
Telling  op  Rosary. 

[Here  is  repeated  on  the  rosary  108  times,  or  as  often 
as  possible,  the  mantra  of  Tara,  namely:  Om!  Td-re-tU' 
td-re  tu-re  Swd-hd  ! 

The  mantra  of  Sitata-ra  is  Om  !  Td-re  tu-t  d-re  ma-ma  a- 
yur-pun-ye  jna-na  push-tin  ku-ru  8wd-hd  ! 

The  rosary  used  in  Sitatara's  worship  is  a  Bodhitse  while 
Tara  required  either  a  Bodhitse  or  Turquoise  one.*] 


V.    AND  YI. 

Prayers  for  Blessings. 

We  implore  thee,  0!  Revered  Victorious  Bhagavati^  and 
Merciful  One !  to  purify  us  and  all  other  beings  of  the 
universe  thoroughly  from  the  two  evil  thoughts ;  and  make 
us  quickly  attain  the  perfection  of  Buddhahood.  If  we 
cannot    attain    this   perfection   within   a    few  life    cycles, 

*  mthu8=power,  especially  snpematural,  and  witchcraft. 

*  Yang;-da^=Skt.  Samyak, 

*  rtsa-wahi  «iigag«=root  of  mysticism. 

*  But  see  my  article,  **Lamaic  Rosaries,"  in  Jour.  BengtU  At,  Soe.  toL  bd. 
1892,  p.  2^et»eq, 

^  /N;nom-Man-Ada«-ma,  pronounced  '  chom-den-de-ma.' 
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then  grant  us  the  highest  earthly  and  heavenly  happiness 
and  all  knowledge.  And  preserve  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
from  evil  spirits,  plague,  disease,  untimely  death,  bad 
dreams,  bad  omens,  and  all  the  eight  fears  and  accidents. 
And  in  our  passage  through  this  world  grant  unto  us  the 
most  perfect  bliss,  beyond  possibility  of  increase,  and  may 
all  our  desires  be  realized  without  exertion  on  our  part. 

Let  the  holy  religion  prosper.  And  in  whatever  place 
we  dwell,  we  beg  Thee  to  soothe  there  disease  and  poverty, 
fighting  and  disputes,  and  increase  the  Holy  Religion. 

And  may  Thy  benign^  face  always  beam  on  us  and 
appear  large  like  the  waxing  moon  in  forwarding  our  heart's 
desire  of  admission  to  the  heavenly  circle  and  Nirvdna, 

Let  us  obtain  the  favourite  gods^  of  our  former  lives, 
ttnd  gain  entry  into  the  prophesied  paradise  of  the  Three 
Buddhas  of  the  past,  present  and  future. 

(Here  follow  ten  pages  of  miscellaneous  prayers  by  various, 
but  mostly  anonymous,  writers.) 


VII. 

Benediction. 

Now !  0  !  Thou !  The  Great  Worker ! 
Thou  Quick  Soother  and  Gracious  Mother, 
Holding  the  utpal  flower ! 
Let  Thy  glory  come. 

Mahgalam  !^ 


'  In  contradistinction  to  *  fury-face'  (Vhro-bo;  Skt.  krodha), 

'  Dub-bahi-lha,  for  description  of  which  see  my  Zamaism  in  Sikhim. 

'  dgra-shif  shok,  pronounced  Ta-shi'sho, 
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APPENDIX. 
Forms  of  Avalokita. 

1.  Mahdkarunay  or  The  Great  Pitier.     (Zhalu.) 

Tibetan. — Thug«-rje  chhen-po. 

He  is  white  in  colour,  with  one  face  and  four  hands 
(and  standing). 

Symbol, — The  first  right  hand  is  in  vara  mudrd 
attitude  on  a  lotus,  and  the  second  holds  a  pearl  rosary 
The  first  left  hand  holds  a  lotus  flower,  and  the  second 
a  spyi-blugs  anointing  vase.  He  is  adorned  with  silks 
and  jewels. 

2.  Art/a  Avalokita.    The  Sublime  A. 

Tib. — Aphags-pa  «Pyan-ras-^zig«. 
He  is  white,  with  one  face  and  two  hands.    Described 
and  figured  by  Bhagvanlal  Indraji,  loc.  ciL  No.  12. 

3.  or  Avalokita,  the  Dispeller  of  Dreams  (Z.) 

Tib.  —  r  J£i-lam-ngan-pa-&zlog-pak-«pyan-ra«-^zig 

(Pronounced — Mi-lam  ngen-pa  dek  pa-che-re-zi). 

This  Avalokita  is  white  and  wears  blue  clothes. 

Symb, — The  right  hand  is  in  Saran  mudra,  and  the 
left  holds  a  white  lotus.  He  has  no  ornaments, 
and  has  his  locks  of  hair  bound  up  into  a  cone. 

4.  Avalokita,  the  defender  from  the  Eight  Dreads.     Ta. 

Tib. — «Pyan-ras  ^zigs  A  jigs-pa  ftrgyad  fikyobs. 
Described  by  me  in  Indian  Antiquary^  Jan.  1893,  p.  9. 

5.  Sihhandda  Avalokita,  or  A.  the  Roaring  Lion.    Ta. 

Tib. — «Pyan-ras-^zig8  Seng-ge  «gra. 

Sinhanada  is  white  in  colour,  with  one  face  and  two 
hands,  and  sits  on  a  moon  cushion  on  a  white  lion, 
whose  bead  is  turned  to  the  right  and  face  upturned. 
Its  mane  is  orange-coloured,  and  its  body  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  it  stands  upon  a  red  lotus.  His  right  hand 
is  in  vara  mudra  and  resting  on  the  right  knee; 
and  the  left  hand  rests  on  hinder  part  of  the  cushion. 
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He  has  three  eyes.  Hair  in  high  plaits.  Left  leg 
^^//^/-elevated,  in  the  fashion  of  Kajalalita.  Has  no 
ornaments.  He  wears  the  Brahmanical  thread  and  a 
dhoti  of  red  silk.  Left  breast  is  covered  by  a  skin  of 
a  black  deer.  On  his  right  hand  is  a  green  trisul 
encircled  by  a  white  snake.  On  left  is  a  stemmed 
white  lotus,  bearing  in  its  centre  a  skull-like  petalled 
flower  (or  skull-flowers),  which  opens  opposite  his  ear, 
and  on  the  flower  is  the  flaming  sword  of  wisdom. 
(N.B. — In  Plate  I.  showing  one  of  the  several  fine 
examples  of  this  form  found  in  Magadha,  the  following 
additions  are  noticeable :  (1)  the  surmounting  Amitabha, 
(2)  the  large  hair-pin  and  ribbons,  (3)  the  wheel  or 
lotus  mark  in  sole,  (4)  the  elaborate  string  of  the  dhoti 
or  drawers,  and  (5)  the  circlet  of  the  five  Jina  Buddhas 
outside  the  halo.)  Compare  with  the  Nepalese  form 
figured  by  Bhagvanlal  Indraji,  No.  15  in  Arch.  Survey 
Eep.  West  India,  vol.  i. 

Sdgarjita  A.  The  Ocean-conquering  A.      Tib. — «Pyan- 
ras-^zigs-rgyal-wa-rgya-mtsho. 

This  Avalokita  is  red  in  colour. 

Symb, — The  first  pair  hands  are  joined,  the  lower 
right  holds  a  red  (pearl)  rosary,  and  the  lower  of  left 
a  red  lotus.     Sits  in  half  Vajrapalahga, 

Chayabhayd  A.  or  The  Four-handed  A.  Tib. — «Pyan- 
ra-^zigs-zhal-^chigs-phyag-6zhi  (P. — Che-re-si-zhal- 
chik-chag-zhi). 

Avalokita  is  white,  with  one  face  and  one  hand. 

Symb. — The  first  pair  of  hands  joined  over  heart,  the 
lower  right  holds  a  crystal  rosary,  and  the  lower  of 
left  holds  a  white  lotus.  Sits  in  Vajmpalahga. 
On  his  right  is  Manidharaputra  (Sras-norbu-Msin-pa), 
and  on  left  is  'The  Mother  of  the  Six  Syllables' 
yum-yi-ge-drug-ma. 

Trimandala  Avalokitesvara  or  The  Triad  Lord  A.  Tib. — 
«Pyan  -  ras- ^zigs  -  ^  j  igs  -  rten  -  dHbang  -  phyug -^tsa -Akhor- 
flrsum-pa  (P. — Che-re-si- jig- ten  wang-chuk  tso-khor-sum). 
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Avalokitesvara  is  red  in  colour,  with  one  face  and 
two  hands. 

8ymb, — Right  hand  holds  a  stemmed  white  lotus,  and 
the  left  is  in  preaching  attitude.  He  is  adorned  with 
jewelled  ornaments  and  garb,  and  is  in  a  standing 
posture,  slightly  inclined  towards  the  left.  On  his 
right  side  mild  Vajra-pani  stood,  and  on  left  mild 
Hayagriva  in  standing  posture  with  his  two  feet  crossed. 

9.  Dharmehvara    Vqjra    A.       Tib. — ^sPyan-ras-^zigs-rdorje- 

chhos  rfbang  (P. — Che-re- si-der-je-chhe  wang). 

He  is  white  in  colour,  and  his  head  is  adorned  with 
the  Amitabha  Jina. 

Symb. — The  right  hand  is  in  vara  attitude,  and 
the  left  holds  a  stemmed  white  lotus  between  the 
thumb  and  the  ring-finger,  over  his  heart,  and  the 
flower  opens  at  the  level  of  the  ear.  He  sits  with  the 
right  leg  extended  in  half  palanga.  On  his  right 
is  Tara,  and  on  left  Bhrikuti.  In  front  is  Vasudhara 
gzhon-mu  with  hands  joined  in  adoration. 

10.  Sri  (  ?  Kechara)  A.  or  The  Worshipful  Sky  soaring  A. 
Tib. — «Pyan-ras-^zigs-ti?pal-/den-wkhah-«pyod(P. — Che- 
re-si-pal-den -kha-cho). 

He  is  white  in  colour,  with  one  face  and  two  hands. 

Symb,  —  The  right  hand  is  in  vara  attitude, 
and  the  left  holds  a  stemmed  white  lotus  by  the 
thumb  and  ring-finger,  the  flower  being  open  near 
the  ear.  He  is  adorned  with  silken  garments  and 
jewels,  and  is  standing.  On  his  right  is  Green  Tara, 
and  on  his  left  White  Bhrikuti.  In  front  is  yellow 
Vasundhari  with  joined  hands. 

11.  Trimandala  Amogha  Vajra  Mahdkaruna.  Thugs-rje- 
chhen-pe-don-yod-rdorje-(7t8e-hkhor-^8um-pa(P. — Thuk- 
je-chhew-bo-ton-dor-tso-khor-sum). 

He  is  white  in  colour,  with  one  face  and  four  hands. 

Symb. — The  first  right  hand  is  in  vara  attitude 
on  a  lotus,  and  the  second  holds  a  pearl  rosary ; 
the  first  left  holds  a  lotus  flower,  and  the  second  a 
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spji-blugs  anointing  vase.  He  is  adorned  with  silks 
and  jewels.  Tara  is  on  his  right  side,  and  Bhrikuti 
on  his  left.  The  elephantine  Tshogs-Mag-^lang-sna- 
dwarf  is  sitting  under  the  hand  which  is  in  vara 
attitude. 

12.  Sukhdvatl  A.  or  A.  of  Paradise.     Tib. — sPyan-ras-gzigs- 

Su-Kha-wa-ti    (P. — Che-re-si   Sukha-wati). 

Avalokita-SukhavatI  is  white,  with  one  face  and  six 
hands. 

Symb, — The  first  on  right  is  in  Ba-dan-rtse-^sum 
attitude,  the  second  holds  a  rosary,  and  the  third  a 
jewel  in  vara  attitude ;  the  first  of  left  holds  a 
stemmed  white  lotus  adorned  with  jewels,  the  second 
a  three-tipped  stick,  and  the  third  an  anointing  vase. 
He  stands,  and  is  adorned  with  silks  and  jewels,  and 
has  locks  of  hair  hanging  down.  Tara  and  Bhrikuti 
stand  on  his  right  and  left. 

13.  Amogha  Vavritha  A.  or  Amogha  A.  of  the  Sacrificial 

Gem.  Tib. — «Pyan-ra«-^zigs-don-yod-mchhod-pai-nor- 
bu  (P. — Che-re-si-ton-yod-Chho-pai-norbu). 

He  is  white,  with  one  face  and  twelve  hands. 

Symb. — Of  the  right  hands  one  is  in  mchhog-sbyin 
attitude  on  a  lotus  and  holds  a  pearl  rosary,  others 
are  in  preaching  attitude,  sdigs-Adsub,  *  pointing-finger 
attitude,'  others  hold  an  arrow,  and  an  eight-leaved 
lotus;  and  the  left  hold  a  book,  vessel  for  jewels, 
stemmed  lotus,  anointing  vase,  bow,  and  Ichugma  (red) 
adorned  with  a  vajra.  He  is  adorned  with  silks  and 
jewels,  and  is  standing.  On  his  right  is  Yasundhari  devi, 
and  on  his  left  Naga  rajas  Nanda  and  XJpananda,  and 
under  the  vara  hand  sits  the  preta  rani  with  mouth  agape. 

14.  Khasarpani  A.    Tib. — «Pyan-ras-gzig8-Kha-sar-pa-ni 

(P. — Che-re-si-kha-sar-pa-ni). 

Kha-sar-pa-ni  Avalokita  is  white  in  colour,  and  has 
loosely  hanging  locks  of  hair. 

Symb.  —  His  right  hand  is  in  vara  mudra,  and 
the    left    holds    a    stemmed    white    lotus    over    his 
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heart.  He  is  sitting  loosely,  with  the  right  leg  pen- 
dant. Yellow  basubhadra  is  kneeling  beside  him  with 
her  hands  joined,  and  a  book  in  her  armpit.  On 
right  Green  Tara  is  standing  in  vara  attitude  and 
an  utpal  flower  Andal.  Brikuti  of  a  yellowish  white 
is  standing  with  a  Thalmo  and  a  rod  in  her  right  hands, 
and  a  rosary  and  anointing  vase  in  the  left  hands. 

15.  Halahala  A.    Tib. — sPyan-ras-gzigs-hah-la-hah-la  (P. — 

Che-re-si-hala-hala). 

The  revered  Halahala  is  white  in  colour,  with  three 
faces.  The  chief  face  is  white,  the  right  blue,  and  the 
left  yellow,  and  each  of  the  faces  has  three  eyes. 

Symb, — The  right  hands  are  in  vara  attitude  and 
hold  a  rosary  and  arrow,  and  the  left  has  'bread' 
of  goddess,  white  lotus  and  bow.  On  left  side  he 
embraces  the  goddess  hod-lden-ma,  on  his  right  side 
there  is  a  three-spiked  spear,  bearing  an  entwined 
snake,  and  on  left  a  skull,  filled  with  different  kinds 
of  flowers. 

16.  Padma A.      Tib. — «Pyan-ras-gzigs-Padma-gar- 

fl^bang  (P. — Che-re-si-pe-Kar-wang). 

Is  red  in  colour ;  embracing  yum-Gos-flfkar-mo  with 
one  hand  who  is  standing  on  his  left. 

Symb, — Holds  a  stemmed  red  lotus,  and  the  left  is 
in  Thabs  and  dancing  attitude,  with  a  lotus  opened 
over  heart.     Sits  in  Satva-palanga. 

17 ^.  or  the  Eleven-Faced   A.  of  Sri's  Mode. 

Tib. — «Pyan-ras  gzigs-zal-6chu-^chig-c?pal-mohi-lug«. 
This  Avalokita  is  white  and  has  eleven  faces,  the 
last  of  which  is  white,  the  right  is  green,  and  the  left 
is  red,  and  the  three  above  these  are  green,  red  and 
white.  The  three  above  these  are  red,  white  and 
green,  the  angry  face  above  these  is  black,  and  the 
one  above  and  highest  face,  Buddha  Amitabha's,  with 
the  ushnisha  excrescence. 

Symb. — The  lowest  pair  of  hands  are  joined  (in 
devotional  attitude)   over  the  ear,  the  right  holds   a 
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rosary,  vara  attitude,  and  the  next  holds  wheeL  The 
left  hands  hold  a  white  lotus,  Rilwa-«pyi-lugs  (anoint- 
ing vase),  and  arrow  and  bow.  The  remaining  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-two  hands  are  extended,  in  the 
vara  mudra,  and  have  an  eye  on  each  of  the  palms. 
He  is  in  standing  posture. 

18.  Cintacakra  A.  Avalokitesvara  of  the  Wish  Granting 
Cycle.  Tib. — sPyan-ra«-^zig«-yid-5zhin-Akborlo  (P. — 
Che-re-si-yi-zhi-Khor-lo). 

This  Avalokitesvara  has  the  lowest  face  white,  the 
angry  face  above  this  is  black,  and  the  upper  one  is  of 
Amitabha. 

Symb, — The  right  hand  holds  a  wish-granting  jewel, 
and  the  left  a  wheel  over  the  heart.  He  is  in  standing 
posture. 

19.  Akasardjd  A.  A.,  or  King  of  the  Sky.  Tib. — ^sPyan- 
ra«-^zigs-nam-mkhahi-rgyal-po  (P.  —  Che-re-si-nam- 
khar-gy^-bo). 

Avalokita,  the  King  of  the  Sky.  This  Avalokita  is 
white  in  complexion.  The  three  lowest  faces  are  white 
and  mild,  the  three  next  above  these  are  yellow  and 
smiling,  the  two  next  above  these  are  black  indigo 
coloured  and  angry,  and  the  two  above  these  are  dark 
red.  Each  of  these  are  possessed  of  three  eyes,  and 
on  the  top  of  this  pyramid  of  faces  is  the  face  of 
Amitabha. 

Symb, — Of  the  ten  proper  hands,  the  first  lowest  pair 
are  joined,  and  the  remaining  hands  of  right  hold 
pearl  rosary,  wheel,  vara  mudra,  and  an  image  of 
Buddha ;  and  the  left  hold  a  lotus,  anointing  vase, 
jewel  and  bow  and  arrow  in  one  place.  Of  the 
thirty-eight  limb-hands,  those  on  the  right  side  hold 
jewel,  snare,  begging  bowl,  sword,  vajra,  cross-vajra 
and  water-shell,  fire-shell,  yellow  bow,  fchug-ma-yak's 
tail  shield,  bumpa,  axe,  rosary,  blue  lotus,  gahn-dhe 
and  a  white  sun.  Those  on  left  side  hold  a  white 
cloud,  Rilwa  vase,  yellow  lotus,  sword,  thod-byug, 
J.B.A.B.  1894.  6 
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rosary,  bell,  vajra,  iron  hook,  cooling  fan,  ^rul-sku- 
khang-bzang,  book,  wheel,  body  of  a  snake,  Dgun-hbru, 
and  the  red  Lotus  Jewel.  The  twenty-two  thousands 
of  limbs  (nying-lag)  are  all  in  the  vara  attitude.  Each 
of  the  hands  has  an  eye  in  the  palm.  He  is  in  standing 
posture. 

20.  Vajragarhha  A,    A.  of  the  Vajra  Cavity.     Tib. — «Pyan- 
ras-gzigs-r  dorje-«nying-po  (P. — Che-r^-si-der-je-nying-po). 

This  Avalokita  has  a  white  body.  Of  the  faces  the 
middle  one  is  superposed  fivefold,  and  is  very  angry 
and  blue.  The  right  is  superposed  threefold,  and  it 
is  white,  the  left  is  superposed  threefold  and  is  red. 

Symb. — The  first  pair  of  hands  are  blue  and  joined 
over  heart ;  the  remaining  hands  are  white ;  the  second 
pair  hold  a  rosary  of  vajra  and  red  lotus;  the  third 
pair  hold  a  wheel  and  bow  together;  and  the  fourth  pair 
hold  an  iron  hook  and  fire-heap  (me-«pung).  He  is 
standing  in  a  burning  fire-heap. 

21.  Trailokesvara  A.      Tib.  —  «Pyan-ra«-^zig«-khams-^8um- 

ci^bang-ddud  (P. — Che-r^-si-kham-sum  wang-du). 

This  revered  Avalokita  is  of  a  red  complexion,  and 
he  is  a  little  angry,  and  his  three  eyes  are  open.  His 
hair  hangs  down  in  locks. 

Symb. — ^The  right  hand  holds  an  iron  hook,  and 
the  left  holds  a  vajra  snare.  He  is  sitting  in  Vajra- 
palahgah.  He  is  naked  and  adorned  with  bone 
ornaments. 

22.  Lohehvara The  World-Lord  of   the  Seven 

Letters.    Tib. — AJig-rten-rfbang-phyug-yi-ge-Mun-pa. 

Avalokita  is  indigo-coloured  with  three  faces,  which 
are  black,  white  and  red. 

Symb, — The  first  pair  of  hands  embrace  red  Ldsyd 
Mdtri  and  hold  vajra  and  bell ;  the  second  pair  hold  an 
upper  garment  of  human  skin ;  and  the  third  pair  hold 
Damaru  and  skull  with  blood.  He  has  a  khatamga 
in  his  armpit,  and  is  adorned  with  flowers  and  jewels. 
His  left  leg  flexed   rests   on   Isvara,   and    the   right 
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extended  rests  on  Sita.  His  orange  hair  is  adorned 
with  Udumwara  flowers,  and  he  is  exactly  in  Heruka's 
style. 


The  Twenty-onb  Taras. 

1.  (?  Prcuura  Tdrd).     Tara,  the  Supremely  Valiant — Rab- 
tu  (/pah-bahi  «grol-ma  (P. — ^Rab-tu  pa-wai  do-ma).    Z. 

This  Tara  is  a  zhiva,^  very  fat  and  strong.  Body 
red,  emitting  great  light.  She  has  one  face  and  eight 
hands. 

Symh, — First  pair  of  hands,  joined  overhead,  hold  a 
Tagra  and  bell ;  second  pair  hold  bow  and  arrow ;  third 
pair,  wheel  and  spear ;  fourth  pair,  sword  and  snare. 

2.  (P  Chandrqjarsa    Sitd    Tara).        Tara    of    White-raoon 

Brightness. — tfKar-mo-zla-;^dangs-kyi  «grol-ma  (P.— 
Kar-mo-da-dang-kyi  do  ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  whitish-purple,  with  three  faces  and 
twelve  hands. 

Symb, — First  pair  hands  are  in  mnyam-6zhog  mudra. 
The  other  right  hands  hold  Kha-tahm-ga  jewel,  vajra, 
flower-garlands.  The  other  left  hands  hold  spyi-blus 
vase,  utpal  flower,  bell,  bumpa  vase  and  a  book. 

3.  (P  Oauri  Tara).     Tara,  the  Yellow-coloured. — ser-mdog- 
chen-gyi  «grol-ma  (P. — ^ser-dok  chen-gyi  do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  yellow,  with  one  face  and  ten  hands. 

Symh. — The  right  hands  hold  rosary,  sword,  arrow, 
yagra  and  rod.  The  left  hands  hold  dar-bygangs, 
snare,  lotus,  bell  and  bow. 

4.  (P  Uahniaha  vijaya   Tdrd).     Tara,  the  Victorious  Hair- 

crowned. — gtsug-^tor   mam-par   rgyal    bahi    «grol-ma 
(P. — tsug-tor  nam-par  gyal-wai  do-ma).     Z. 
This  Tara  is  yellow,  and  has  one  face  and  fou^  hands. 

1  Zhi-wassmild  deity. 
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8ymh. — On  right  side  the  first  hand  is  in  f>ara  mudra, 
and  the  second  a  rosary.  The  left  hands  hold  spyi- 
blugs  and  a  rod. 

5.  (?  Huhda  Tdra).     Tara,  the  Hun  Shouter.     Hung-«gra- 
5grog  pahi  «grol-ma  (P. — Hung-da-dog  bai  do-ma).    Z. 

This  Tara  is  yellow,  and  has  one  face  and  two 
hands. 

Symh, — The  right  is  in  the  Saran  mudra  and  the 
left  holds  a  yellow  lotus. 

6.  Tara,  the  Three  World  Best  Worker.     Ljigs-rten-^^sum- 

las-mam-par-rgyal-bai-«grolma  (P. — ^jig-ten  sumle  nam- 
gye-i-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  red,  and  has  one  face  and  four  hands. 

Symh, — The  first  of  the  right  hands  holds  a  vajra, 
and  the  second  a  sword.  The  first  of  the  left  hands 
is  in  the  'pointing'  mudra,  and  the  second  holds  a 
snare.     She  is  sitting  in  the  sattmpalahgah  attitude. 

7.  Tara,  the  Suppressor  of  Strife.  rGol-ba-Ajoms-pahi-»grolma 

(P. — gol-wa-jom  pai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  black  and  has  yellow  clothes.  She  is 
a  fierce  drag-mo  with  hairs  erect.  She  has  one  face 
and  four  hands. 

Symh, — The  upper  hand  of  the  right  side  holds  a 
wheel,  and  the  lower  a  sword.  The  lower  of  left  side 
holds  a  lotus  with  a  vajra  on  it,  and  the  upper  is  in 
the  'pointing'  mudra.  The  left  foot  is  in  extended 
stride. 

8.  Tara,  the  Giver  of  Supreme  Power.    Abang-mchhog-ster- 

bahi  «grol-ma  (P. — wang-chhoy-ter-wai  do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  yellow,  and  sits  on  a  cushion  of  piled 
up  crocodiles.     She  has  one  face  and  four  hands. 

Symh, — The  upper  pair  hold  a  branch  of  Asoka  tree 
and  a  lotus  flower.  The  lower  pair  hold  a  jewel  and 
a  bumpa.  She  is  sitting  with  her  feet  in  half  skyil- 
krung  after  the  fashion  of  Rol-wa  (Lalita). 


^^ 
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9.  Tara,  the  Best  Providence.     fwclihog-«t8ol-bahi-«grol-ma 

(P. — chhogtso-wai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  red  in  colour,  and  has  one  face  and 
four  hands. 

8ymb, — ^The  first  pair  hold  a  vajra  and  bell.  Her 
hair  is  in  dgah-bri-mudra.  The  right  hand  is  in  the 
attitude  of  a  dancer  snapping  with  the  first  three 
fingers,  and  the  lower  left  hands  hold  a  branch  of 
*  Ashwa-ka '  (?  Asoka). 

10.  Tara,  the  Dispeller  of  Grief,     mya-ngan-sel-bahi-sgrol- 

ma   (P. — nyang-an  sel-wai- do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  black,  and  is  a  fierce  drag-mo,  with 
one  face  and  two  hands. 

Symh, — In  right  hand  she  holds  an  iron  hook  for 
resisting  the  eight  planets.  In  left  she  holds  an  iron 
hook  for  driving  off  poverty,  together  with  a  snare. 
Her  right  leg  is  in  extended  stride. 

12.  Skt.  {Mahgala T.).     Tara,  the  Brightly  Glorious. 

bkra-shis-snang-bahi-«grol-ma  (P. — T*^^  -  s^^i "  nang  -  wai  - 
do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  yellow,  and  has  one  face  and  eight 
hands. 

8ymb. — In  right  hand  she  holds  a  three-spiked  iron 
hook,  a  vagra,  and  a  sword ;  and  in  left  hand  she  holds 
a  jewel,  iron  hook,  a  rod,  and  a  bumpa. 

13.  Tara,  of  the  Universal  Mature  Deeds.  Yongs-su-smin- 
har-mdsad-pahi  «grol-ma  (P. — Yong-su-min-par  dse- 
bai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  red,  and  is  a  fierce  drag-mo.  She  has 
one  face  and  four  hands. 

8ymb. — The  first  of  the  right  hands  holdis  a  sword, 
and  the  second  an  arrow;  the  first  of  the  left  holds 
a  wheel,  and  the  second  a  bow.  She  is  sitting  with 
her  right  leg  extended. 

14.  Bhrikuti  Tdrd.    Tara,  of  the  Frowning  Brows.     Khro- 
^nyer-gyo-bahi-«grol-ma  (P. — To-nyer-gyo-wai-do-ma).  Z. 

This  Tara  is  dark-indigo  coloured.      She  has  three 
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faces,  which  are  all  frowning  and  wrinkled.     She  is 
eating  human  entrails.     She  has  four  (Psix)  hands. 

8t/mb, — In  right  hand  she  holds  a  sword,  iron  hook, 
and  rod ;  and  on  left  holds  a  skull,  snare,  and  a 
Brahma's  head*  (Tshang«-mgo).  Her  head  is  orna- 
mented with  a  chaplet  of  several  human  heads,  and 
her  hody  adorned  with  a  tiger's  skin  and  snakes. 
Reeds  are  growing  in  the  eight  directions. 

15.  Tara,  the  Giver  of  Prosperity.    <fge-legs-«ter-bahi-«grol- 

ma  (P. — ge-leg-ter-wai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  white,  and  has  one  face  and  six  hands. 

Symb. — In  right  hand  she  holds  a  rosary,  rod,  and 
one  hand  in  vara  mudra ;  on  the  left  she  holds  a  lotos, 
rilwa  (water  vessel),  and  a  book. 

16.  Tara,  the  Subduer  of  Passion.     Chhags-pa-hjoms-pahi- 

8grol-ma  (P. — chhag-pa-jombai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tura  is  red,  and  has  one  face  and  two  hands. 

Symh, — The  right  hand  is  in  the  Thugs-rfkar-rtse- 
^sum  mudra,  and  the  left  in  *  pointing '  mudra,  holding^ 
a  tree  with  its  fruit  and  essence.  She  is  sitting  in  the 
aattvapalaugah  mudra. 

17.  (P  Sdrsiddhi  or  SukhasiddM  T.)  Tara,  the  Supplier  of 
Happiness.^  iDe-ba-«grub-pahi-«grol-ma  (P.— de-  wa- 
thub-bai-ma).    Z. 

This  Tara  is  reddish-yellow,  and  has  one  face  and 
two  hands. 

Symb. — Holds  an  orb  of  a  moon.  She  is  sitting 
in  the  sattvapalangah  mudra. 


1  This  refers  eridently  to  the  severed  head  of  Daksha,  the  son  of  Brahma, 
which  clung  to  Mahadeva's  hands  till  released  hy  bathing  at  Tamrilipti  (Tamluk). 

'  The  picture  of  this  form  sometimes  corresponds  with  the  17th  verse  of  her 
hymn  (r.  ante)  which  makes  her  hold  *  the  spotted  deer  of  heavenly  lake.'  This 
fact,  taken  in  relation  with  the  probable  Sanskrit  form  of  her  title  as  Sursiddhi, 
probably  associates  her  with  Sdmath  near  Benares,  where  the  great  Dharmocakra 
stupa  still  exists.  If  this  be  so,  then  as  Samath  is  mentioned  by  Genl. 
Cunningham  (Arch.  Surv.  Rep.  i.  106^  as  a  title  of  Mahadeva,  who  is  sometimes 
represented  with  a  deer  in  his  hand,  the  deer  would  seem  from  Tara's  hymn  to 
be  the  ^ChitaV  or  spotted  deer  {AxU  maeulata). 
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18.  Tara,  the  Excessively  Yast.     Rab-tu-rg3raa-palii-«grol- 

ma   (P. — rab-tu-gye-bai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  white,  and  sits  on  a  goose  cushion.  She 
has  one  face  and  four  hands. 

8ymb. — The  first  pair  are  joined  over  the  head, 
and  hold  an  iron  hook.  Of  the  rest,  one  is  in  vara 
mudra,  while  the  other  holds  an  utpal  flower  bearing 
a  bask.  She  is  sitting  in  mttvapalahgah  with  the  right 
leg  slightly  extended. 

19.  Tara,  the  Dispeller  of  Distress.     «Dug-J«ngal-eel-bahi- 

«grol-ma  (P. — dug-nge-sab-wai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  white,  and  has  one  face  and  two  hands. 

8ymb. — One  of  the  two  hands  holds  an  oven  against 
her  heart.  She  is  sitting  in  aaUvapalaitgah^  with  the 
right  leg  slightly  extended. 

20.  Siddharta  Tdrd.  Tara,  the  Realization  of  Spiritual 
Power.  dngo8-grub«-Abyung-bahi-«grol-ma  (P. — ngo- 
thub-jung-wai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  reddish-yellow,  and  has  one  face  and 
two  hands. 

8i/mb, — She  holds  a  golden  bumpa  against  the  heart. 
She  is  sitting  on  Battmpalahgah  mudrsu 

21.  Tara,    the    Completely    Perfect;    also  a    title   of   the 

Buddha,  v,  Jaeschke's  Diet.  p.  469.    yong«-rdsog8-byed- 
pa-hi-«grol-ina  (P. — yong-dsog-je-bai-do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  white,  and  sits  on  a  lotus  and  moon, 
which  are  above  a  herd  of  white  elephants,  and  she  is 
slightly  angry. 

Symb, — She  has  (one  face)  three  eyes  and  two  hands. 
In  the  right  hand  she  holds  a  spear  with  three  spikes, 
and  in  the  left  a  pearl  rosary.  She  is  sitting  in  half 
skyil-krung.  She  has  a  skirt  (sham-thabs)  of  tiger's 
skin. 
Other  forms  of  TSra: 

22.  (?    Pradhanmla    Tdrd    traimandala,)       The     Excellent 

White  Tara  triad.     «grol  -  ^kar-^tso  -  ^khor  -  ^sum  -  pa 
(P.— do-kar-tsd-khor-sum).     Z. 
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(This  form  is  common  in  India).  This  Tara  has 
yellow  Marici  on  her  right,  holding  a  branch  of  an 
Asoka-tree,  and  her  left  attendant  is  "  The  Black  Fury 
Ekqjati,  with  the  one  lock  of  hair  "  (Khro-mo  ral-gchig 
ma  nag-mo),  holding  a  skull-cup  of  blood  and  a  curved 
dagger. 

Tara  is  an  adorned  zhi-wa  of  white  colour,  with  one 
face  and  two  hands,  and  standing  in  slightly  inclined 
posture. 

Symb. — The  right  hand  is  in  bestowing  mudra,  and 
rests  on  the  stems  of  a  blue  utpal  flower.  The  left 
hand  is  in  the  pandan-rtse  ^sum  mudra. 

23.  Mrityuhachnafarani,     Tara,    the    Saviour    from    Death. 

hchhi-ba-bslu-bahi  sgrol-ma  (P.  —  chhi-wa-lu-wai- 
do-ma).     Z. 

This  Tara  is  a  shi-wa  of  white  colour,  with  one  face 
and  two  hands,  and  seated  on  a  moon  cushion  upon 
a  white  lotus.  The  right  leg  being  pendant  and  the 
left  flexed  on  opposite  thigh. 

8ymb, — ^The  hands  rest  on  breast  in  dharma-chakra 
mudra,  and  between  thumb  and  fore-finger  of  left  hand 
is  held  the  stem  of  an  utpal  flower.  And  on  her  right 
is  KurukuUe,  and  on  her  left  Tho-gyal  Yuk-ngon 
chhen  (Skt.  Niladanta  Krodha  raja,  **  The  angry 
King  (friend)  with  the  blue  stick"). 

24.  Lochana  ....  8ita   Tara  or  The  Seven-eyed   White 

Tara.  «grol-dkar-spyan-6dun-ma. 
The  sgrol-ma  is  white,  and  has  one  face  and  two 
hands.  She  is  sitting  in  mjrapalanga.  She  is 
possessed  of  the  seven  eyes  of  fore-knowledge.  The 
right  hand  in  vara  attitude,  and  the  left  holds  a  white 
utpal  flower  opened  at  the  level  of  her  ears.  She  is 
adorned  with  jewels.  She  has  the  vigour  of  youth, 
and  a  screen-halo  of  the  moon's  brightness. 

25.  Tara,  the  Defender  from  the  Eight  Dreads. 

Tara  is  given  in  eight  forms  as  the  Sakti  of  Avalokita 
the  capacity  of  Defender  from  the  Eight  Dreads  («grol- 
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ma  Ajigs-pa-Jrgyad-skyofis),  on  which  also  are  founded 
the  eight  Taras  of  Nyima-«ba  pa«-(8urajgupta). 

26.  Kurukulle   Tdrd.      sgrol-ma-ku-ru-kul-le    (P.  —  Do-ma 

Kuru-KuUe). 

This  Kurukulle  has  one  face  and  four  hands. 

Symh. — Two  right  hands  hold  pole-axe  and  hammer, 
and  the  two  left  vajra,  rod,  and  Asoka  flower.  She  sits 
with  leg  flexed  up  and  right  leg  pendant,  and  resting 
on  a  *  water  bull,*  and  is  adorned  with  silks  and  jewels. 

27.  Traimandala  {Khadirayana)  T.    «grol-ma-/yang-khu-^o- 

^khor-^sum.     Green  Tara,  of  the  Sandal  forest. 

She  has  one  face  and  two  hands. 

8ymb, — Right  hand  holds  a  stemmed  blue  utpal  in 
vara  attitude,  and  the  left  is  in  *  the  three-holy-ones- 
pointed- finger  *  (wtshon)  attitude.  She  stands  with  the 
right  leg  slightly  extended.  She  is  adorned  with  silk 
and  jewels.  On  her  right  side.is  yellow  Marici,  holding 
a  branch  of  the  Asoka  and  a  vajra ;  and  on  her  left  is 
Ral-^chig-ma  black  in  Krodha  fiendess'  dress,  holding 
a  curved  knife  and  skull-bowl. 
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Art.  V. — A  Trilingual  List  of  Ndga  Bdjd8,from  the  Tibetan. 
By  L.  A.  Waddbll,  M.B.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Lamas,  as  is  well  known,  have  preserved  in  very  full 
form  much  archaic  Indian  lore,  now  otherwise  imperfectly 
known  or  altogether  lost.  And  a  valuable  feature  of  such 
Lamaist  literature  is  the  frequent  use  of  bilingual  names, 
where  the  Sanskrit  name  is  supplemented  by  a  most  careful 
etymological  translation  into  Tibetan,  thus  enabling  us  to 
fix  the  etymology  of  many  of  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
mythological  and  historical  names,  regarding  which  vague 
guesses  are  often  hazarded.  These  Tibetan  etymologies, 
though  not  necessarily  the  true  ones,  are  certainly  those  which 
over  a  thousand  years  ago  were  the  current  traditional 
etymologies  in  India.  And  as,  even  apart  from  etymological 
features,  categorical  lists  of  little  known  personages,  mytho- 
logical or  prehistoric,  are  helpful  to  students  of  both 
Buddhism  and  Hinduism,  I  here  give  a  list  of  Naga  Eajas 
from  the  Mahdvyutpatti,  in  the  6«Tan-Agyur  (T^n-gyur) 
section  of  the  Lamaist  Scriptures.  This  list,  which  may 
be  compared  with  that  in  the  Vdyu  Purdna,  seems  to 
include  many  of  the  Vedic  terrestrial  Naga  Kings,  the 
aboriginal  enemies  of  the  primitive  Aryans,  whose  more 
direct  descendants  are  now  confined  chiefly  to  the  remote 
hills  of  Nagpur,  Ghhota  Nagpur,  etc.,  etc.  Tibetan  litera- 
ture contains  much  information  about  these  Nagas,  one  of 
Buddha's  titles  being  'King  of  the  powerful  Nagas.' 

The  transliteration  is  done  strictly  according  to  Csoma  de 
Koros*  system,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  Sanskrit  column 
the  ds,  ts,  tsh,  ny,  and  the  Anmvdra  have  been  respectively 
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transliterated  by  j,  ch,  chh,  n,  and  n.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Tibetans  always  represent  v  by  b.  The  English 
translations,  forming  the  third  column,  have  been  mostly 
made  from  Jaschke's  Tibetan  Dictionary. 

The  terminal  o,  apparently  as  a  Pali  vestige,  seems  to 
favour  the  antiquity  of  the  source  from  which  the  original 
list  was  compiled.  The  supplementary  list  of  the  Plebian 
Nagas  does  not  show  this  peculiarity. 

have  been  unable  to  compare  the  late 
jflfs  edition  of  the  Sanskrit  text  of  the 
lit  I  could  not  find  a  copy  in  London. 
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Notes. 

*  The  common  designation  'Naga-king'  is  omitted  in  this 

column. 
^  Conf.  Ndgdnanda,  P.  Boyd's  translation,  p.  68. 

*  Xarkotako  resided,  according  to  Hodgson  {Lang.  Lit. 

etc.,  reprint,  p.  115),  in  the  lake  which  traditionally 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Nepal  Valley,  and 
when  the  lake  was  dessicated  *  by  the  Sword  of  the 
Mafijusri,'  Xarkotako  had  a  fine  tank  built  for  him 
to  dwell  in,  and  is  there  still  worshipped;  as  well 
as  in  the  Cave-temple  attached  to  the  great  Buddhist 
Shrine  of  Swayambhu  Nath  in  Nepal.  A  range 
of  hills  in  Rajputana  named  *  Karkota '  seems 
associated  with  Nagas  (Ind.  Arch.  Surv.  Hep.  vi. 
p.  167).  And  *  Karkota'  is  the  name  of  a  Kashmir 
dynasty  mentioned  in  Raja  TaranginI  and  elsewhere, 
dating  from  the  seventh  century  a.d.  ;  and  of  a 
*  Kota '  dynasty  (Ind.  Arch.  Surv.  Rep.  xiv.  45). 

^  Mahapadmo  is  the  tutelary  Naga  of  the  Yollur  lake 
in  Kashmir. 

^  Takshako,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kasyapa  by  his  Naga- 
wife  Kadru. 

*  This  Sagaro  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  of 

the  same  name  numbered  37  on  this  list.  This  seems 
to  be  the  Sagaro  Nagaraja  who  secured  the  golden 
begging  bowl  (Sujata's  or  Nandabala's  gift)  of  Sakya 
Muni,  which  he  threw  into  the  Nairanjan  after  par- 
taking of  its  restorative  contents  when  about  to 
attain  Buddhahood.  See  also  Csoma  de  Koros' 
Analysis  in  As.  Res.  zx.  p.  448. 
'  Anabatapta,  the  great  Himalayan  Manassarovara  Lake, 
the  source  of  the  four  great  rivers — the  Indus, 
Tsangpu,  etc.  See  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Bealb's  tr.)  ii. 
41 ;  and  Cs.  de  K's  Analysis,  p.  448. 
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^  Sankho  seems  the  Sankhachuda  of  the  Nagananda, 
loc,  cit,  p.  68;  and  it  may  also  be  the  same  name 
intended  by  Fa  Hian's  *  Samkassa '  xvii.  worshipped 
for  rain.  He  is  worshipped  (Biihler,  Ind.  Antiquary^ 
vi.  p.  270)  in  a  lake  near  Dharindha,  in  Larpagman, 
in  Kashmir. 

^  Ealo,  this  may  be  the  same  as  the  '  Mahakala  nagaraja,' 
referred  to  in  Hardy's  Monachism,  p.  274. 

'®  Panchalo.  Compare  *Panchala'  in  Indian  Antiquary ^  vii. 

p.  11. 

"  Ealiko.     Compare  Krishna's  combat  with  the  Serpent 

Kaiika. 
^2  Hastikachchho  seems  to  be  the  Naga's  name   of    the 

lake  at  Hastinapura — *the  Naga  or  Elephant  city' — 

of  the  Sudhana  Jataka. 
^^  Elapatro,  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  he.  cit  ii.  41. 
'*  Huluda.     Compare  Cs.  de  K.'s  Analysis,  p.  92. 
^5  Sudarshano  is   evidently   the   *  Sudassana,*   the   son   of 

Nagaraja    Dhatarattha,   of    the  Bhuridatta  Jataka, 

No.  547  of  FausboU's  list. 
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Art.  VI. — Mr.  Justice  Telang.      By  Sir  Raymond  West, 
K.O.LE.,  LL.D.,  M.R.A.S. 

No  death  in  India  in  the  present  generation  has  been  more 
uniyersally  deplored  than  that  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  Kasinath  Trimbak  Telang.  This  widespread  regret 
gives  us  in  some  sense  a  measure  of  his  great  worth  to 
his  country  and  to  learning,  of  his  personal  charm,  and 
of  the  influence  he  exercised  in  helping  unnumbered 
disciples  to  take  larger  views  and  lead  purer  and  nobler 
lives.  Amid  the  manifold  activities  to  which  the  needs 
of  life  and  his  public  spirit  led  him,  his  high  aims 
and  his  passionate  desire  for  the  moral  elevation  of 
his  countrymen  gave  to  his  conversation  and  character 
a  loftiness,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  and  a  tender  con- 
sideration for  the  weaknesses  of  others  which,  combined 
with  his  wide  range  of  information  and  his  penetrating 
intelligence,  made  his  presence  almost  fascinating  to  all 
for  whom  he  lifted  the  veil  of  his  reserve.  It  was  a 
reserve  consistent  with  a  polished  urbanity,  and  even 
outside  the  veil  there  were  ample  stores  to  furnish  forth 
the  discussion  of  all  common  topics  on  the  accepted  lines; 
but  his  inner  nature  was  in  a  great  degree  that  of  a 
meditative  Saint  enamoured  of  purity  and  holiness,  and 
filled  with  longing  aspirations  for  the  progress  of  mankind, 
but  especially  of  the  Hindus,  towards  perfection  in  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  purpose.  This  central  light,  softly 
shining  through  all  his  words  and  works,  made  men  of 
all  classes,  Europeans  and  Asiatics  alike,  feel  at  home  in 
his  company;  all  alike  felt  that  there  could  be  no  self- 
seeking  or  sinister  purpose  in  his  serene  and  purely 
intellectual  view  of  any  subject  that  arose  in  conversation. 
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A  refined  —  perhaps  somewhat  over-refined  —  sensibility 
checked  in  a  measure  the  outflow  of  his  thoughts  when 
conversing  with  Europeans,  whose  learning  or  capacity  he 
respected ;  but  when  his  shyness  was  overcome  he  was 
copious  and  clear  as  a  lake-fed  river.  To  his  countrymen, 
and  especially  his  juniors,  he  was  fond  of  presenting  the 
high  speculative  views  of  morality  and  of  human  relations, 
which  occupied  his  own  mind  so  much.  In  all  his  utterances 
there  was  a  tone  of  sincerity  and  conviction  which  won 
attention  and  respect  even  from  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  opinion. 

Such  a  man,  so  learned,  so  candid,  gentle,  and  good- 
humoured,  and  with  such  a  fertility  of  ideas,  could  not, 
even  apart  from  his  eminence  as  an  advocate,  fail  to  gain 
a  high  and  honoured  place  in  any  society  in  which  he 
moved.  To  a  large  section  of  his  countrymen,  Telang 
became  an  evangelist;  they  looked  to  him  for  guidance 
in  all  the  graver  occasions  of  national  and  social  life.  His 
death  has  left  amongst  them  a  sense  of  loss  and  loneliness 
hardly  conceivable  by  the  firmer  fibred  European. 
A  space  in  this  Journal  may,  it  is  thought,  be  most 
fittingly  consecrated  to  a  brief  memorial  of  the  life  and 
character  and  labours  of  one  who  thus  played  so  great 
and  beneficial  a  part  as  a  patriot  and  an  apostle  of  pro- 
gress. It  is  by  the  work  and  the  example  of  him  and 
his  like  that  India  must  be  regenerated,  and  the  moral 
endowments  of  her  children  made  nobly  serviceable  for  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind. 

Telang  was  born  in  1850  of  a  family  of  high  respectability, 
but  of  no  remarkable  distinction.  His  father,  still  living, 
was  long  connected  with  one  of  the  great  mercantile  houses 
of  Bombay,  and  handed  on  to  his  son  the  treasure  of  an 
unblemished  reputation.  Of  his  mother  one  knows  little ; 
the  feeling  of  the  Hindus,  as  of  the  Greeks,  being  that  a 
matron's  best  renown  is  to  be  little  spoken  of.  We  can 
but  opine  that  she  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  quite 
unusual  ability  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  if,  as  generally 
happens,  her  son  owed  his  talents  and  his  tastes  chiefly  to 
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ter.  He  was  in  his  infancy  adopted  by  his  uncle  Trimbak, 
whence  his  name  Kasinath  Trimbak  Telang,  when  Trimbak 
takes  the  place  of  Bapu,  the  name  of  his  father. 

Young  Kasinath  was  set  to  his  lessons  in  good  time,  and 
applied  himself  then,  as  always,  to  study  with  all  the  patient 
receptiveness  of  his  race.  He  ran  quickly  through  the 
preparatory  course  in  his  vernacular  Maratha,  and  after 
gaining  such  prizes  as  were  accessible  to  a  child,  he  entered 
on  a  higher  course  of  study  in  the  Elphinstone  High  School, 
then,  as  now,  the  principal  "  English  "  School  at  Bombay. 
Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  won  prizes,  and  almost 
leaped  from  class  to  class.  He  showed,  even  at  this  early 
stage,  a  strong  liking  for  English  literature,  in  which  he 
was  to  find  so  much  of  companionship  and  happiness  all 
through  his  life,  but  this  in  no  way  impaired  his  native 
interest  in  the  Maratha  poetry.  It  was,  indeed,  his  love  of 
this  which  first  led  him  to  take  up  Sanskrit  as  an  auxiliary 
study,  but  Sanskrit  thus  taken  up  was  soon  found  worthy 
of  a  complete  and  profound  mastery  for  its  own  sake.  As 
a  recreation  the  gifted  schoolboy  played  chess,  and,  it  is 
fiaid,  with  remarkable  skill.  For  the  strenuous  games  of 
the  playground,  in  which  English  boys  delight,  he  had 
little  or  no  inclination.  By  habit,  as  well  as  by  natural 
tendency,  his  nervous  energy  was  turned  almost  wholly  in 
the  direction  of  intellectual  effort.  It  seemed  as  if  in  this 
he  was  obeying  a  command  of  nature,  but  probably  the 
withdrawal  of  nervous  sustenance  from  his  growing  frame, 
caused  by  too  much  sedentary  work,  was  a  main  cause  of 
the  delicacy  from  which  he  suffered  later  on,  and  which 
eventually  brought  his  life  to  a  premature  close.  He 
became  conscious  of  the  truth  in  this  respect  as  time  went 
on.  He  walked  a  good  deal,  and  his  handsome  contribution 
to  the  gymnasium  of  Elphinstone  College  was  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  he  had  learned  to  attach 
to  physical  development. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  matriculated  in  the  Bombay 
University,  having  then  already  attained  such  proficiency 
in  Sanskrit  that  he  was  able  to  take  it  up  for  examination 
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as  his  second  language.  He  joined  the  Elphinstone  College 
still  bearing  then  on  its  teaching  the  impress  of  vigour 
stamped  on  it  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant.  Principal  Hughlings 
was  a  man,  not  only  of  learning,  but  of  great  fertility  of 
thought.  His  society  and  conversation,  always  at  the 
service  of  a  promising  student,  afforded  young  Telang 
exactly  the  stimulus  and  nourishment  that  he  required. 
His  excursive  and  synthetic  faculty  became  active  and 
powerful  in  full  proportion  to  his  ever-growing  store  of 
positive  knowledge.  Perhaps  he  was  put  to  University 
work  too  soon.  There  is  a  precocity  of  the  Hindus  for 
which  allowance  must  be  made,  but  even  in  their  case 
there  can  very  seldom  be  the  ripeness  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  which  fits  for  effective  philosophical  study.  Telang, 
however,  had  such  remarkable  ability  that  no  mental 
crudeness  was  ever  observable  as  the  consequence  of  his 
early  grappling  with  the  problems  of  thought  and  scholar- 
ship. It  was  in  his  physical  strength,  his  capacity  to 
sustain  the  wear  of  life,  that  he  suffered,  if  at  all,  by 
assuming,  while  still  a  boy,  the  tasks  of  manhood. 

Mr.  Telang  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  of  the  Bombay  Uni- 
versity, in  January,  1868.  The  liberal  breadth  of  his  studies 
had  not  perhaps  been  quite  favourable  to  success  in  dealing 
with  examination  papers,  which  depends  rather  on  accurate 
recollection  and  facility  of  reproduction  within  a  narrow 
field,  or  in  particular  promising  sections  of  a  wide  field, 
than  on  the  general  assimilation  of  a  literature,  the  living 
reproduction  of  its  spirit,  which  really  constitutes  culture. 
He  had,  like  many  other  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence, 
to  content  himself  with  second-class  honours,  but  he  gained 
special  prizes  and  scholarships  during  his  college  course, 
and  he  was,  on  all  hands,  recognized  as  a  youth  of  quite 
exceptional  promise.  He  had  already,  as  an  undergraduate, 
entered  on  the  study  of  law,  and  he  now  took  up  that 
subject  more  seriously.  Concurrently  with  this  he  had 
to  teach  Sanskrit  for  a  livelihood,  first  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Elphinstone  High  School,  and  afterwards  as  a 
Dakshina  fellow  in  the  Elphinstone  College.    With  such 
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various  calls  on  his  attentioD,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  going 
up  for  his  M.A.  degree  at  the  end  of  1869,  he  again  came 
out  only  in  the  second  class.  He,  however,  gained  the 
Bhagy&nd4s  Parshotamd&s  Scholarship  by  his  high  attain- 
ments in  Sanskrit.  He  had  been  working  so  hard  at  this 
subject  that  he  had  perhaps  been  unable  to  master  the 
specific  works  prescribed  in  English — Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Locke,  and  Buskin  presented  a  formidable  quadrilateral 
to  the  attack  of  a  Hindu  youth  of  nineteen,  even  though 
he  were  a  very  Napoleon  of  scholarship.  Telang,  simul- 
taneously with  his  master's  degree,  took  that  of  LL.B., 
the  examination  for  which,  by  itself,  was  enough  to  task 
a  strong  intellect ;  but  he  was  now  at  that  happy  stage 
when,  with  powers  fully  developed  and  interest  unsated, 
a  true  student  revels  among  the  sweets  of  learning,  unbound 
as  yet  to  any  one  narrow  plot  of  ground.  In  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  position  of  an  advocate  of  the 
High  Court  of  Bombay,  he  entered  a  barrister's  chambers, 
and,  in  1872,  he  was,  after  a  special  examination,  admitted 
to  the  Bar. 

Telang  was  now  fairly  launched  in  his  professional 
career.  He  entered  on  it  with  a  reputation  for  ability 
which  ensured  him  a  fair  trial,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  his  rise  to  a  high  position  was  almost 
assured.  In  virtue  of  that  sympathetic  faculty  which  he 
possessed  in  a  quite  unusual  degree,  he  almost  at  once 
acquired  the  English  tone  of  the  Bar,  and  moved  morally 
and  dialectically  on  a  platform  absolutely  the  same  as  that 
of  his  "learned  friends'*  from  Europe.  In  argument  he 
was  perhaps,  in  choosing  his  major  premises,  just  a  little 
less  sagacious  at  times  than  an  experienced  English  barrister 
whose  life  has  been  passed  in  contention,  and  whose  mental 
powers  have  gradually  all  been  drawn  to  that  one  centre. 
In  cross-examination  he  wanted  the  brusque  over-powering 
readiness  of  a  master  of  that  art.  He  at  first  dwelt  over- 
much on  points  of  dispute  that  he  might  have  better  left 
as  small  triumphs  for  the  opposing  counsel,  or  for  the  judge. 
These  are  the  common  faults  of    inexperienced  advocacy, 
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and  they  decreased  as  he  went  on.  He  mastered  the  faots 
in  his  brief,  and  marshalled  them  clearly;  and  he  pre- 
sented his  case  with  an  engaging  candour,  which  won  the 
confidence  of  the  Bench.  He  was  subtle ;  sometimes  in- 
clined to  make  out  his  case  by  distinctions  without  a 
difference ;  but  it  was  all  fair  logical  reasoning.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  hoodwink  or  mislead  the  court,  and 
the  observations  that  fell  from  the  Bench,  if  not  accepted 
and  adopted,  were  wrestled  with  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
good  humour,  and  with  that  desire  to  elicit  a  sound  result 
from  the  mass  of  irrelevancies  which  makes  the  English 
system,  at  its  best,  the  perfection  of  forensic  debate.  The 
mingling  of  deference  to  the  Bench  with  complete  inde- 
pendence and  tenacity  of  purpose  was  as  marked  in  Telang 
as  in  any  member  of  the  Bar.  It  was  combined  with  a 
pleasing  voice  and  a  persuasive  earnestness^  which  gave 
even  a  poor  case  some  momentary  speciousness,  but  he 
would  not  waste  time  and  irritate  the  judges  by  obstinate 
insistence  on  points  about  which  their  minds  were  made 
up.  It  was  always  felt — whether  the  thing  could  at  once 
be  |een  or  not — that  whenever  he  pressed  the  Court  he 
had  a  serious  and,  what  he  thought,  a  solid  argument  to 
present,  which  would  have  to  be  discussed  in  the  judgment. 

In  all  matters  of  Hindu  Law  Telang  was,  by  general 
acknowledgment,  facile  princeps  of  the  Bombay  Bar.  His 
thorough  scholarship  in  Sanskrit  enabled  him  to  refer  with 
ease  to  the  original  sources,  to  compare  and  criticize  them. 
He  was,  when  not  retained  as  Counsel,  on  several  occasions 
consulted  by  the  Judges  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
those  enigmatic  texts  which  having  been  framed  under 
archaic  influences  lend  themselves  with  almost  equal  in- 
exactness to  antagonistic  applications  in  the  affairs  of 
modern  life.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  in  Hindu  Law,  as 
elsewhere,  life  implies  growth  and  adaptation.  He  hailed 
with  warm  welcome  the  principle  that  custom  may  amelio- 
rate, as  well  as  fix,  even  the  Hindu  Law,  and  it  was 
refreshing  sometimes  to  hear  him  arguing  for  "  moderniza- 
tion,''   while  on  the  other  side  an  English  advocate,   to 
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whom  the  whole  Hindu  system  must  have  seemed  more 
or  less  grotesque,  contended  for  the  most  rigorous  construc- 
tion of  some  antique  rule.  He  had  a  sense  of  humour 
not  quite  common  amongst  his  countrymen,  and  a  kindly 
charity  for  the  wit  of  the  Bench. 

With    these    high    qualifications    it   was    natural    that 
Telang's    business    should    steadily    increase.       After    but 
a  few  years  of  practice   he  felt  able  to  decline  the  offer 
of  a  judicial  appointment  in  the  mofussil,  yet  soon  after- 
wards   he    accepted    a    professorship    in   the    Government 
Law   School    at    Bombay.      This   involved   no  change   of 
residence,    and,    lover    of    nature    as   he    was,    his   social 
interests    centred    in    Bombay.      With    all    his   learning, 
indeed,  the  incidents  of  rustic  life  and  of  the  revenue  ad- 
ministration were  a  world  almost  unknown  to  him  at  first 
hand,  and  he  could  dwell  with  surprise  occasionally  on  facts 
which  to  others  seemed  quite  of  course.     That  he  did  not 
reject  office  through  mere  love  of  gain  was  shown  by  his 
giving  up  his  practice  for  many  months  in  1882  in  order  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Education  Commission  of  that  year. 
His  final  minute  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Commission 
is  from  some  points  of  view  the  most  valuable  of  a  crush- 
ingly  voluminous  collection.     He  was  then,  and  throughout 
his  career,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  education, 
and  especially  of  the  higher  education,  amongst  his  country- 
men.    In   this  cause   he   taught  and  wrote;   he  delivered 
lectures,  took  part  in  Committees,  and  spoke  and  voted  on 
the  Corporation  and  the  Legislative  Council.     He  was  for 
many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Bombay.     The  progress  of 
events  has  necessitated  many  changes  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  University,  and  many  disappointed  students  and  their 
friends  have  demanded  changes  that  could  not  be  conceded 
without  mischief.     Telang  never  allowed  his  sympathies  to 
run  away  with  his  intelligence.     He  consistently  supported 
the  cause   of  genuine  learning  in  the  University  against 
repeated  attacks;   and  the  science  of  the  law,  which  has 
still  to  grow  up  in  India^  may  have  much  to  owe  to  his 
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exertions  in  settling  the  present  curriculum  for  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  When  about  a  year  ago  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  it  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  honour  was  a  fitting  crown  of  his  long  and 
able  services  in  the  cause  of  his  country's  resurrection.  He 
was  convinced  that  success  in  the  modem  world  was  to  be 
obtained  only  by  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  modem  life, 
and  wished  his  fellow  Hindus  to  unite  an  inner  light  of 
divine  philosophy  drawn  from  the  traditional  sources,  and 
generously  interpreted,  to  a  mastery  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  of  the  means  of  material  improvement.  His  own  know- 
ledge in  the  latter  department  was  only  that  of  a  man  of 
quick  apprehension,  whose  chief  and  almost  sole  recreation 
was  reading,  enjoyed  in  the  longer  hours  of  leisure  that  a 
Hindu  commands  as  compared  to  a  European  with  an  almost 
omnivorous  appetite  for  information ;  but  he  sympathized  with 
the  efforts  of  his  friends  who,  at  Poena  and  elsewhere,  sought 
to  bring  the  Marathas  into  line  with  modern  progress.  He 
admired  and  seconded  Lord  Reay's  energetic  and  successful 
endeavours  to  establish  technical  instruction  on  a  practical 
basis,  but  his  own  natural  bent  was  still  strong  towards 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  was  most  thoroughly  at 
home  amongst  scholars,  and  during  many  years  was  a 
mainstay  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society.  He  enriched  its  transactions  with  acute  and 
learned  essays,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution,  and  in  the  discussions  at  its 
meetings. 

If  these  observations  appear  to  digress  somewhat 
from  the  main  current  of  Telang's  life,  they  do  so 
in  virtue  of  their  close  connexion  with  his  own  chief 
interests  and  occupations.  He  never  allowed  the  scholar, 
or  educationist,  or  patriot,  to  be  submerged  in  the  lawyer. 
He  found  time  for  manifold  public  services  amid  the  calls 
of  his  profession.  Yet  continuous  work  began  at  length  to 
tell  on  his  delicate  constitution,  and  he  accepted  with  glad- 
ness the  appointment  of  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  which, 
not  without  some  technical  difficulties,  was  made  to  him  in 
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1889  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Nanabhai  Harid&s.  During 
his  short  subsequent  career  his  success  on  the  Bench  at  last 
equalled  that  which  he  had  achieved  at  the  Bar.  He  showed 
himself,  not  only  learned  and  able,  but  courteous,  patient, 
firm,  and  diligent.  In  the  field  of  Hindu  Law  he,  at  least, 
maintained  the  traditions  of  the  High  Court  of  Bombay,  and 
his  judgments  will,  in  time  to  come,  be  referred  to  with  no 
less  respect  than  those  of  any  of  his  colleagues  or  contem- 
poraries. During  the  last  year  of  his  life  his  rapidly 
declining  health,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  a  pain* 
ful  operation,  must  have  made  his  work  at  times  almost  a 
torture.  He  could  not  ascend  the  long  flights  of  stairs 
leading  to  his  Court  without  assistance.  Still  he  struggled 
on  bravely  and  serenely  until  wearied  nature  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  He  died  with  calm  resignation  as  he  had  lived, 
in  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  usefulness. 

In  1884  Telang  was  appointed  a  member  for  legislative 
purposes  of  the  Council  at  Bombay.  In  this  capacity,  which, 
through  successive  appointments,  he  filled  for  about  five  years, 
Telang  was  an  active  and  efiective  critic  of  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  government.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Act 
for  Amending  the  Land  Bevenue  Code,  the  Talukdar's 
Act,  and  the  Hereditary  Officer's  Act,  were  of  considerable 
importance.  On  all  occasions  he  resisted  excessive  govern- 
ment action  and  interference  with  the  fair  play  of  individual 
will  under  the  traditional  conditions,  but  always  with  an 
elevation  of  view  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,  which  made 
his  very  opposition  an  ultimate  source  of  strength.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  ''mofussil"  life  and  ad- 
ministration was  somewhat  limited,  and  was  more  or  less 
coloured  by  the  channels  through  which  it  had  been 
obtained,  but,  subject  to  this,  he  could  face  every  question 
in  the  spirit  of  a  statesman,  not  of  a  mere  caviller.  In  the 
Bombay  Municipal  Bill  of  1888  he  was  on  thoroughly 
familiar  ground.  He  contributed  powerfully  to  its  im- 
provement and  to  its  success.  The  important  enactment 
by  which  primary  education  was  made  a  statutory  duty  of 
the  Municipality  was  the  fruit  of  a  half-hour's  conference 
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in  an  interval  of  the  debate  between  a  member  of  the 
Oovernment  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Telang  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Mehta  on  the  other.  As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Schools  Committee  he  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  effect  to  the  provisions  which  owed  their  existence 
in  part  at  least  to  his  own  labours.  The  Corporation  has 
not  as  yet  by  any  means  risen  to  the  height  of  the  great 
function  assigned  to  it.  In  comparison  with  other  public 
objects  education  is  still  starved  in  the  city  of  Bombay; 
but  the  spirit  of  Telang  is  alive,  and  there  is  a  gradual 
movement  towards  the  improved  and  wider  instruction, 
which  he  would  have  gladly  accepted  as  the  worthiest 
memorial  of  his  life  and  influence. 

In  the  foregoing  rapid  sketch  of  the  main  outlines  of 
Telang's  life,  but  slight  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
interplay  of  interest  and  influence  between  him  and  the 
various  members  of  the  community,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
took  up  as  their  special  care  this  or  that  social  or  political 
movement  by  which,  as  he  thought,  some  progress  or 
elevation  of  the  people  might  be  achieved.  In  scholarship, 
in  his  profession,  and  in  office,  his  might  appear  to  be  a 
life  fully  and  worthily  employed  without  expenditure  of 
thought  and  speech  on  the  manifold  topics  which  arise  for 
discussion  and  controversy  amongst  a  public  enjoying  com- 
plete civil  freedom.  Yet,  to  record  his  speeches,  and  to 
describe  the  occasions  of  them,  would  be  in  a  manner  to 
epitomize  the  political  life  of  Bombay  for  many  years.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  meddle  fussily  with  every  small  subject  that 
came  up  for  public  discussion.  He  was  not  troubled  with 
either  envy  or  egotism,  or  overweening  conceit,  which  it  may 
be  feared  are  sometimes  the  real  though  latent  sources  of  much 
popular  eloquence.  But  when  a  principle  which  he  thought 
important  was  at  stake,  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  in 
asserting  it.  Thus  his  maiden  speech,  delivered  in  1872, 
was  one  in  support  of  a  movement  for  municipal  reform 
in  Bombay,  to  which  effect  has  been  given  by  the  great 
Acts  of  that  year  and  of  1889.  This  first  appearance  at 
once  gained  him  at  twenty- two  the  position  of  a  leading 
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public  speaker.  His  command  of  pure  and  idiomatic  English 
showed  both  his  natural  good  taste  and  the  soundness  of 
his  academical  training.  His  style  was  framed  on  the 
classic  writers,  and  expressed  his  meaning  with  admirable 
force  and  clearness.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  any 
native  orator  has  equalled  him  in  lucidity  and  that  restraint 
which  is  so  much  more  effective  than  exaggeration  and 
over-embellishment.  He  seldom  or  never  rose  to  any  great 
height  of  passion ;  reason  always  ruled  his  thoughts,  and 
an  abounding  kindliness  checked  the  denunciation  of  his 
adversaries,  with  which  men  of  a  lower  class  are  wont 
to  season  their  appeals  to  the  crowd.  A  sweet  persuasive 
reasonableness,  illumined  by  a  diffused  radiance  of  feeling, 
characterized  his  public  utterances  from  first  to  last.  He 
could  speak  very  strongly  as  to  measures  and  proposals, 
but  he  did  not  indulge  in  abuse  of  men,  or  in  that  confused 
vehemence  which  is  common  in  those  who  have  not  attained 
to  a  clear  conception  of  the  bearings  of  a  public  question, 
or  their  own  situation  with  regard  to  it.  Calmness  comes 
with  knowledge  to  most  men,  and  the  turbid  stream  grows 
clear  as  it  runs  deep;  but  to  some  men  moderation  and 
balance  of  thought  are  a  gift  of  nature ;  they  perceive  in- 
tuitively that  there  may  be  two  sides  even  to  a  question 
on  which  they  feel  most  warmly.  They  do  not  rush  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  statesman  or  a  government  has  cast 
off  all  principle,  or  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  in 
taking  some  course  quite  opposed  to  their  own  notions  of 
policy  or  moral  right.  Telang  was  one  of  this  happier 
class.  He  himself  loved  to  contemplate  a  subject  in  all 
its  various  aspects,  and  he  had  faith  in  the  willingness 
of  men  in  authority  to  be  moved  by  argument,  and  by  a 
feeling  of  what  the  people  strongly  desired,  quite  apart 
from  any  fear  of  riot  or  disorder.  As  against  any  mani- 
festation of  turbulence  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  strong 
government.  No  incitement  to  a  menacing  display  of 
physical  force  ever  escaped  him,  and  as  a  Judge  he  even 
crossed  a  strong  native  sentiment  by  desiring  a  restriction 
of  trial  by  jury  where  juries  were  found  unequal  to  the 
J.B.A.8.  1894.  8 
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duties  cast  upon  them.  He  led  his  countiymen  by  rising 
superior  to  them  in  toleration,  largeness  of  view,  and  in 
the  charity  which  shrinks  from  imputing  evil.  His  speeches 
were  in  these  respects  a  model  which  those  who  would  fain 
take  his  place  and  continue  his  work  would  do  well  to 
study  and  imitate. 

A  favourable  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Telang's 
powers  as  a  political  speaker  was  offered  by  the  introductiou, 
in  1876,  of  a  Bill  for  transferring  the  cognizance  of  disputes 
in  which  the  fisc  was  concerned  from  the  Civil  Courts  to 
the  revenue  officers.  This  was  from  the  political  point  of 
view  a  distinctly  retrogade  measure,  a  falling  away  from 
English  principles  and  from  the  generous  faith  in  the 
judiciary  which  statesmen  like  Warren  Hasting  and  Mount* 
Stuart  Elphinstone  had  proclaimed  and  practised  at  an  earlier 
time.  Public  feeling  was  a  good  deal  roused,  and  Telang 
delivered  a  powerful  address  to  a  sympathizing  audience 
against  the  threatened  decline  towards  a  "Droit  Adminis- 
tratis in  place  of  the  common  subjection  of  all  persons, 
official  and  non-official,  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The 
Bill  was  carried,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  as  Act  10  of 
1876.  It  deprived  many  persons  of  a  dearly  valued  right, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  the  noisy  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  revenue  officers  have  used  their  immunity  from 
judicial  control  with  moderation,  and  probably  no  great 
harm  has  arisen  beyond  a  general  weakening  of  the  once 
unbounded  confidence  in  British  justice  fostered  by  the 
submission  of  the  mighty  ''Sirkar"  itself  to  the  decisions 
of  its  own  tribunals.  How  great  a  support  to  the  govern- 
ment is  an  occasional  defeat  in  the  Civil  Court  is  a  truth 
seldom  appreciated  by  executive  officers,  but  evident  to 
all  who  seek  out  the  strong  foundations  of  British  rule 
and  find  them  in  the  moral  approbation  of  the  Indian 
people. 

Telang  shared  the  general  feeling  of  his  countrymen  as 
to  the  wider  opening  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  natives, 
and  he  set  forth  his  views  very  effectively  at  a  public 
meeting  in  1873.      He  looked  too  much,  perhaps,  to  the 
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instances  of  exclusion,  and  overlooked  too  mucli  the  vastly- 
greater  range  of  government  employments  of  which  natives 
of  India  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly.  He  did  not  quite 
realize  the  offensiveness  of  Baboo  rule  to  a  Sikh  or  of  Parsee 
rule  to  a  Mahommedan.  The  rule  of  India  by  England 
implies  the  employment  of  Englishmen  to  some  extent  in 
the  administration.  Good  administration  requires  capable 
men.  The  covenanted  Civil  Service  is  merely  a  means  of 
obtaining  such  men.  They  have  to  be  ensured  definite 
advantages  in  return  for  exile,  for  a  shortened  term  of 
existence,  and  for  sacrificing  their  chances  in  life  at  home. 
These  advantages  are  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Civil  Service.  The  reasons  for  it  do  not  extend  to  Indians 
employed  in  their  own  country  in  performing  duties  which 
present  no  special  temptations  to  abuse.  These  considera- 
tions were,  however,  set  aside,  or  superseded,  in  the  popular 
laudations  of  competition ;  and  if  mere  success  in  an  ex- 
amination was  the  sufficient  test,  giving  a  right  to  high 
employment  in  tempering  despotic  government  with  English 
principles,  the  ground  taken  by  educated  natives  was  and 
is  unassailable.  Why  should  a  first  class  scholar  at  Calcutta 
or  Bombay  be  shut  out  from  the  Service  which  is  open  to 
a  second-class  scholar  in  London  ?  Admit  the  principle, 
however,  that  a  certain  staflF  of  highly  qualified  English- 
men is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  public  service  of  India, 
and  then  the  competitive  system  becomes  a  mere  mode  of 
selection  amongst  Englishmen,  affording  no  ground  for 
abolishing  the  first  condition  of  fitness.  The  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  Englishmen  in  the  higher  posts  ought 
to  diminish,  and  proportionally  it  has  greatly  diminished 
with  the  progress  of  education  and  of  regular  government ; 
but  the  inclusion  in  the  covenanted  Service  of  any  but 
British-born  subjects  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege 
and  an  expensive  anomaly.  A  British  civil  corps  being 
recognized  as  indispensable,  ought  to  be  recruited  from 
British  sources,  like  a  British  regiment,  and  each,  as  a 
most  costly  instrument,  ought  to  be  employed  as  sparingly 
as   possible.      That   indigenous   ability   is  not  deprived   of 
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a  fair  field  by  the  existing  system  is  proved  by  «ucb  cases 
as  that  of  Telang  himself,  and  the  prospects  of  an  LL.B. 
of  the  University  of  Calcutta  or  Bombay  are  comparatively 
much  better  than  those  of  a  newly  called  barrister  in 
England,  as  well  as  far  more  cheaply  gained. 

When  such  views  as  these  were  urged  on  Telang  in  con- 
versation, he  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  select  and  generally 
reserved  service,  but  he  contended  that  his  people  could  never 
be  contented  with  a  service  from  which  they  were  absolutely 
excluded  in  favour  sometimes  of  men  of  inferior  wortL 
The  answer  was  that  men  must  needs  be  dealt  with  in 
classes ;  but  it  would  greatly  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the 
rule  of  exclusion  if  individual  natives  of  distinction  as 
public  servants,  or  even  of  remarkable  promise,  were  some- 
times admitted  to  the  covenanted  Civil  Service  on  special 
terms,  fairly  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  "com- 
petition-wallas." This  would  satisfy  native  sentiment  better 
than  their  occasional  appointment  to  "reserved"  places  at 
reduced  salaries,  and  without  an  admitted  claim  to  pro- 
motion. To  admit  men,  as  has  been  done,  on  a  promise 
or  understanding,  that  they  become  members  of  a  Service 
and  then  declare  them  entitled  only  to  hold  particular  places 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  could  not  but  provoke 
angry  reclamations  and  accusations  of  breach  of  faith. 

Telang  opposed  with  great  vigour  and  with  real  force  of 
reasoning  Lord  Lytton's  reduction  in  1879  of  the  duties  on 
Manchester  goods.  He  had  already,  in  1877,  discussed  the 
question  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  in  an  ably  argued 
essay  read  at  the  Sassoon  Mechanic's  Institute.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  accept  the  reasoning  in  this  paper  in  order  to 
acknowledge  its  cleverness.  Its  first  proposition,  reduced 
to  the  simplest  form,  is  that  a  protective  duty  ultimately 
reduces  the  cost  of  articles  manufactured  imder  its  protection. 
That  a  special  protection  or  bounty  given  for  a  time  may  be 
justified  as  a  necessary  encouragement  to  an  infant  industry 
has  been  admitted  by  economists  from  Adam  Smith  down- 
wards, but  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India  were  already 
fully  developed  in  1877,  and  had  the  production  in  Bombay 
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of  fine  cloths  been  really  profitable,  it  would  have  attained 
large  proportions  before  1877.  The  best  justification  of  the 
duties  on  fine  cottons  was  that  India  could  not  produce  such 
goods  as  these,  and  thus  the  whole  sum  paid  by  purchasers  in 
excess  of  the  lowest  necessary  cost  of  manufacture  went  into 
the  fisc  and  became  available  for  the  public  service.  If  the 
result  of  the  import  duties  had  been,  except  quite  pro- 
visionally, to  induce  the  production  of  cloth  at  tenpence  a 
yard  which  could  be  imported  for  sevenpence,  India  must 
have  lost  threepence  on  every  yard  thus  woven  instead  of 
being  bought  with  goods  of  other  kinds  produced  at  a  cost 
of  sevenpence.  India  did  not  enjoy  any  special  advantage 
in  the  production  of  fine  cloths,  nor  did  it  suflfer  under  any 
disadvantages  in  the  want  of  capital,  enterprise,  or  skill, 
which  would  warrant  the  artificial  fostering  of  that  particular 
branch  of  industry  at  the  cost  of  the  body  of  consumers  or 
tax-payers.  That  protection  will  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction so  as  to  bring  goods  to  market  at  a  lower  price  than 
non-protection  appears  as  a  general  principle  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  That  it  was  necessary  in  the  particular  case,  in 
order  to  foster  the  mill-industry  of  India,  has  been  disproved 
by  the  enormous  growth  of  that  industry  since  the  duties 
were  abolished.  It  has  spread  into  the  mofussil,  and  it  has 
avoided  the  production  of  the  finer  cloths  which  can  be 
purchased  with  other  commodities  produced  at  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  capital  and  labour.  The  policy  of  Lord 
Lytton,  adopted  and  extended  by  Lord  Ripon,  was  in  truth 
assailable,  but  on  quite  other  grounds  than  those  chosen 
by  the  young  orator. 

In  arguing  against  the  contention  of  economists  that 
protection  involves  a  pernicious  interference  of  the  State 
with  trade  and  industry,  Telang  was  drawn  into  a  much 
wider  field  of  discussion  than  his  subject  demanded.  The 
question  was  simply — Can  the  State,  without  mischief,  in- 
terfere with  the  forms  of  industrial  activity  to  which 
individuals  are  drawn  by  their  own  tendencies,  capacities 
and  circumstances?  An  affirmative  answer  leads  us  straight 
to  communism^  and  an  extinction  of  the  individual  enter- 
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prise  to  which  social  progress  owes  so  much.  A  negative 
answer  condemns  subventions  of  a  particular  industry  at  the 
general  cost,  except  when  it  can  be  seen  that  the  result  will 
be  a  general  benefit.  There  are  such  cases,  and,  as  Telang 
acknowledged,  the  Indian  government  had  been  active  in 
making  experiments  in  aid  of  private  enterprise  in  many 
directions.  There  are  even  some  cases,  not  precisely  those  of 
an  infant  manufacture,  in  which  protection,  by  securing  a 
large  home  market,  enables  an  expensive  manufacture  to  be 
carried  on  securely  upon  a  scale  which  makes  numerous 
improvements  of  detail  possible,  and  thus  leads  to  a  per- 
manent superiority  even  in  cheapness,  and  to  a  command  of 
foreign  markets.  Such  instances  are  quite  exceptional,  and 
the  general  superiority  of  private  intelligence,  prompted  by 
private  interest,  over  governmental  direction,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned even  in  India.  The  proper  limits  of  State  action  there 
are  wider  than  in  England,  but  these  limits  must  ever  be 
narrowed  as  the  State  succeeds  in  its  purpose  of  forming  a 
race  of  higher  intelligence  and  energy,  as  well  as  of  larger 
resources  and  more  perfect  organization. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  all  the  speeches  made 
by  Telang  during  the  period  of  his  full  activity,  but 
reference  must  be  made  to  his  powerful  address  at  a 
meeting  called  to  support  the  "  Ilbert  Bill."  The  reasons 
for  that  measure  were  never  so  ably  presented  as  in  this 
speech.  When  we  now  recall  the  fury  excited  by  the 
project,  the  injudicious  flourish  with  which  it  was  intro- 
duced, its  *'  shrinkage  *'  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the 
rarely  disturbed  sleep  of  the  Statute  in  actual  practice, 
we  must  be  driven  to  recognize  once  more  the  extreme 
difierence  between  expectations  and  results  in  matters  of 
legislation. 

Treating  as  he  did  on  so  many  and  such  various  subjects 
of  controversy  and  of  intense  public  interest,  it  was  im- 
possible that  even  a  man  of  extraordinary  endowments 
should  not  sometimes  miss  the  exact  truth.  But  this  may 
be  said  with  confidence,  that  Telang  showed  remarkable 
sagacity  and  judgment  in  taking   up   his    positions,  that 
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he  maintained  them  with  great  dialectic  skill,  and  in 
language  of  a  limpid  puiity  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  an  English-born  orator.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  assiduous 
student  of  Bright's  speeches,  and,  without  rising  to  majesty, 
he  could  infuse  into  his  own  addresses  on  great  occasions 
an  earnestness  and  patriotic  fervour  clothed  in  unaffected 
language  not  unworthy  of  the  great  tribune.  No  word 
of  enmity  or  spite,  no  mean  imputation  of  base  motives, 
ever  escaped  from  his  lips.  He  could  address  a  surging 
crowd  on  a  proposed  Salt  Tax,  or  Licence  Tax,  without 
being  carried  away  by  his  own  eloquence  from  the  region 
of  loyalty  and  moderation.  He  was,  in  fact,  free  from  all 
personal  envy  or  peevishness,  and,  feeling  no  ill-will,  had 
none  to  utter.  He  was  deeply  grateful,  and  therefore 
touching  and  eloquent,  in  his  farewell  panegyric  on  Lord 
Ripon.  He  could  rise  with  the  popular  feeling,  but  he 
could  not  sink  with  it  below  the  level  of  his  own  magna- 
nimity. His  final  public  utterances  on  the  Age  of  Consent 
Bill  were  animated  by  a  passion  for  the  elevation  of 
his  people,  which  enabled  him  to  confront  without  flinching 
the  prejudices  and  the  censures  of  many  of  his  associates. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  doubtful,  whether  in  his  position  as  a 
judge,  which  by  this  time  he  had  attained,  he  could  properly 
take  part  in  a  political  agitation  as  to  which  public  feeling 
was  so  strongly  divided.  Reticence  and  self-suppression 
on  such  occasions  are,  as  a  rule,  even  more  expedient  in  India 
than  elsewhere,  since  partiality  and  partisanship  are  there 
most  recklessly  imputed.  But  Telang's  course  was  generally 
approved,  and,  apart  from  mere  policy,  was  in  all  ways 
consonant  to  his  high  character,  his  learning,  and  his 
abilities.  The  subject  was  one  which  specially  suited  him. 
He  had,  as  a  lawyer,  to  deal  with  the  construction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Proclamation  on  assuming  the  direct  government 
of  India,  which  had  been  invoked  as  a  bar  to  legislation 
for  protecting  child-wives  against  brutal  ill-usage.  As  a 
lawyer  and  scholar  both,  he  had  to  examine  the  injunctions 
of  the  Shastras  and  the  authority  of  the  commentators. 
As  a  patriot  of  elevated   and   humane  views^  he  had   to 
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oppose  by  higher  and  nobler  considerations  the  petty  and 
obstructive  objections  raised  against  the  proposed  reform. 
In  speech  and  writing  alike  he  showed  himself  equal  to 
the  occasion.  He  proved  that  neither  the  Proclamation 
nor  the  Religious  Law  sanctified  a  practice  revolting  to 
humanity.  He  could  meet  one  of  his  most  capable 
opponents  with  a  quotation  of  himself  that  ''  we  Marathas 
do  not  allow  orthodoxy  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  political 
advancement,"  why  then,  he  inquired,  in  the  way  of  a 
necessary  step  in  civilization?  He  ventured  to  declare, 
"  Our  system  is  to  a  great  extent  become  petrified  .  •  • 
the  moral  conceptions  which  once  informed  it  have  long 
since  vanished,  and  ...  we  are  now  hugging  the  mere 
outer  shell  as  if  that  were  all  in  all."  "  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Legislature,"  he  said,  "  to  do  what  it  is  now 
doing  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  the  worldly 
interests  of  the  communities  committed  to  its  charge,  and 
for  such  a  purpose  as  the  present  to  disregard  if  need  be 
the  Hindu  Shastras."  Again,  "If  in  such  a  case  .  .  . 
the  British  Government  is  to  hold  its  hand  and  put  forward 
a  plea  of  non  posaumus,  it  will  write  itself  down  as 
unworthy  of  its  best  traditions,  and  will  announce  a 
principle  of  action  that,  if  logically  carried  out,  will  destroy 
the  possibility  of  any  solid  good  resulting  from  its  presence 
in  India." 

These  sound  and  bold  declarations  from  the  most 
capable  of  Hindus  in  our  generation,  have  an  application 
extending  far  beyond  their  immediate  object.  Occasions 
arise  from  time  to  time  when  dormant  prejudices  are 
roused  to  fanaticism  by  men  filled  with  envy  or  disordered 
ambition  ;  some  ambiguous  words  of  a  Shastra  are  inter- 
preted so  as  to  support  a  charge  of  interference  with  religion 
in  the  necessary  arrangements  of  peaceful  neighbourhood 
amongst  men  of  hostile  creeds ;  and  a  bad  eminence 
is  gained  for  a  time  by  the  self-seeking  guides  who  thus 
contrive  to  inflame  class  against  class.  In  such  cases  the 
British  Government  must,  as  the  native  patriot  has  advised, 
disdain  a  plea  of  non  possumus.     Custom  has  introduced 
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infinite  variations  on  the  written  law,  and  custom  has  force 
only  as  approved  by  the  sovereign  will ;  which  may  assert 
itself  for  the  common  good,  as  well  directly  as  thus  in- 
directly. As,Telang  suggests,  the  teaching  of  astronomy 
must  not  be  given  up  in  deference  to  the  ''absurdities  of 
the  Hindu  Jyotish/'  nor  must  the  "  police  regulation  of 
Hindu  and  Musulman  processions''  be  abandoned  as  an 
"interference  with  religious  worship."  His  liberal  views 
on  these  points  are  amply  supported  by  native  authority, 
free  from  any  European  influence.  "  In  astronomy,"  says 
Bhaskar  Acharya,  "scripture  is  decisive  only  when  it 
agrees  with  demonstration."  The  same  is  true  of  other 
matters  of  observation  and  reasoning,  and  Misra  says, 
"  Civil  law  is  founded  on  reasoning,  not  on  revelation." 
There  is  an  element  of  science  in  it — a  science  of  social 
welfare  and  political  necessity  or  expediency — to  which 
the  administrator  may  properly  give  effect  without  any 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hiudu  law.  Native  rulers 
have  never  felt  themselves  enslaved  by  texts  opposed  to 
public  policy  as  they  conceived  it.  The  British  Government 
is  tenderly  alive  to  the  sensibilities  of  its  subjects,  but, 
even  on  Hindu  principles,  is  bound  to  "  cut  prejudice  against 
the  grain"  when  a  higher  interest  demands  it.  And  the 
duty  in  such  cases  of  the  leaders  of  native  thought  was 
thus  clearly  defined  by  Telang ;  "  I  do  not  object  to  them 
telling  the  government,  if  they  so  believe,  that  the  people 
will  be  discontented  with  the  government  measure.  But 
in  so  doing  they  must  remember  that  they  are  doing  only 
one  half  of  their  duty.  Their  whole  duty  requires  that 
they  should  tell  their  brethren  how  they  misappreciate  the 
motives,  the  principles,  and  the  actions  of  government  in 
the  matter."  Here  truly  was  a  leader  whose  lightest  words, 
breathing  a  divine  air  of  elevated  loyalty,  should  have  sufficed 
to  silence  and  shame  the  crowd  of  obstructionists  who 
would  have  rejected  with  a  snarling  fanaticism  an  ennobling 
boon  held  out  to  their  effete  society. 

Telang's  mental  activity  took  the  form  of  literary  com- 
position at  a  very  early  period.     At  nineteen  years  of  ag^ 
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he  read  an  essay  to  the  Students'  Literary  Society  on 
*'Our  Roads."     This  was  but 

**  The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come» 
Yearning  to  mix  itself  with  life." 

In  1870  he  had  begun  to  feel  his  true  vocation  to  the 
pursuits  of  scholarship.  He  read  an  essay  on  "The  Life 
of  Shankaracharya,"  which  embodied  the  results  so  far 
reached  of  studies  which  were  continued  for  many  years, 
as  evinced  by  his  learned  paper  on  the  date  of  the  great 
philosophic  contributed  to  the  Indian  Antiqrmry  in  1884. 
In  1871  he  gave  the  Society  an  essay  on  the  Muktikopani- 
shad.  Then  fairly  entering  the  public  field  he  in  1872 
became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Indian  Antiguari/. 
Essays  by  him  on  various  subjects  of  archasology  and 
Sanskrit  learning  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  for  several 
years  afterwards.  Particular  refererence  may  be  made  to 
that  in  1876  on  Anandgiri's  Shankaracharya,  and  to  a 
review  in  1884  of  R.  S.  Visvanath  N.  Mandlik's  book  on 
Hindu  Law.  The  last  mentioned  work  has  added  materially 
to  our  means  of  forming  a  true  comprehension  of  the  Hindu 
Law  as  a  living  system,  but  it  rests  on  an  insufficient 
collation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Mayukha ;  it  presents  defects  of 
scholarship  and  doubtful  speculations  which  invited  criticism. 
A  really  useful  discussion  of  these  matters  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  spared  here,  but  Telang's  obser- 
vations may  be  deemed  an  almost  necessary  pendant  to  the 
work  for  the  purposes  of  the  lawyer  who  wishes  to  stand 
on  sure  ground.  It  is  clear  from  them  that  in  any  case 
of  difficulty  reference  to  the  original  is  still  as  necessary 
as  ever. 

Shankaracbarya's  contention  against  the  nihilist  phi- 
losophy, his  demonstrations  of  an  original  eternal  self  as 
the  basis  of  all  perceptible  phenomena,  had  a  great  attraction 
for  Telang's  spirit.  He  longed  for  something  solid  and 
everlasting  to  rest  upon,  and  shuddered  at  the  blank 
vacuity  offered  by  unaided  speculation,  almost  as  Shake- 
speare at  the  contemplation  of  death,  which  yet  he  recurs 
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to  again  and  again  as  under  some  dread  fascination. 
The  Vedantio  impress  on  his  mind  made  him  dwell  often 
on  those  passages  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  which  speak 
the  language  of  an  imaginative  pantheism.  "What  final 
yiews  in  philosophy  he  had  adopted  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  say ;  probably  he  had  not  arrived  at  any  finality,  but 
remained  to  the  last  one  of  those  earnest  seekers  after  truth 
who  thirst  in  vain  for  a  knowledge  and  a  communion  with 
the  infinite,  which  can  be  gained  only  from  revelation.  He, 
however,  was  not  able  to  accept  the  message  of  Christianity, 
and  the  same  highly  sensitive  and  sympathetic  nature 
which  made  him  long  for  a  divine  hand  to  be  held  out  to 
him  in  the  darkness  that  lies  beyond  human  reasoning 
bound  him  by  ties  he  could  not  violently  break  to  the 
family  and  friends  who  were  so  dear  to  him,  and  to  the 
conventional  practices  which  this  union  exacted. 

In  1872  Telang,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Students'  Literary 
Society,  and  afterwards  published  as  a  pamphlet,  entered 
the  lists  against  Professor  Weber,  on  the  subject  of  the 
originality  of  the  Ramayana  and  its  place  in  Hindu  litera- 
ture. The  contention  of  Dr.  Weber  that  the  source  of  the 
Ramayana  is  to  be  found  in  a  Buddhistic  myth,  wrought 
out  in  details  borrowed  in  a  large  measure  from  Homer, 
is  met  first  by  an  argument  that  the  Buddhist  story  may 
just  as  likely  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Ramayana,  as 
have  been  the  original  of  it.  In  the  second  place,  that 
the  coincidences,  so  far  as  they  are  really  coincidences,  are 
but  slight  and  probably  casual.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
archaic  notes  in  the  Dasaratha-jataka,  such  as  the  Sister- 
hood of  Sita  to  Rama,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Kamayana. 
The  Ramayana,  too,  gives  incidents  of  the  story  which 
are  wholly  wanting  in  the  Buddhist  revision.  The  latter 
ignores  the  abduction  of  Sita  and  the  siege  of  Lanka. 
Against  these  indications  may  be  set  the  condemnation  of 
marriage  with  a  sister  already  found  in  the  Rig- Veda,  so  that 
the  Sisterhood  of  Sita  must  have  been  a  mere  conscious 
flight  of  fancy,  at  any  time  assignable  for  the  composition 
of  the  Dasaratha-jataka.     The  relation  might  as  well  be 
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invented  after  the  publication  of  the  Samayana,    as  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  Yeda.      "What  appears  most    likely 
is  that  in  the  Folk-lore  of  Northern  India  several  versions 
of  the  legend  were  current,  and  did  not  cease  to  be  current 
through  the  appropriation  of  any  by  Yalmlki,  or  another. 
The  Arthurian  legend,  the  story  of  Faust  and  others  in 
modern  Europe,  furnish  parallel  examples,  and  in  the  Greek 
drama  the  more  recent   play  might   take  up   either    more 
or  fewer  than   a  previous  one   of   the   manifold  incidents 
with  which  a  popular  myth  had  become  enriched    in  cir- 
culation.     There   was   for   the  Brahmanical    and    for    the 
Buddhist  author  an   ample   store   to  draw  upon,  and    the 
latter,  though  subsequent  in  date,  would  feel  less  repug-nance 
than  the  former  to  the  adoption  of  certain   details   which 
to    the    former    had    become    specially   incongruous.      The 
transfer  of  the  scene  of  action  to  the  south  points,  though 
not,  perhaps,  decisively,  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  the 
Dasaratha-jataka,   and,   as    Telang    insists,   it   was   in    the 
highest  degree    improbable    that    a    Buddhist    should    be 
adopted   as  a  Brahmanical  hero.      The  Buddhists  parting 
from  Brahmanism   would  still  carry  with  them  many   of 
the   earlier  myths  and  traditions  of    their   race,   but   the 
orthodox  already  amply  supplied  with  legendary  materials 
would  be  slow  indeed  to  find  in  a  Buddhist  hero  a  subject 
for  adoration  and  adoption  as  their  own. 

The  observations  of  anthropological  inquirers,  though  not 
dwelt  on  by  Telang,  make  it  quite  manifest  that  such  a 
test  as  the  bending  of  a  bow  might  well  be  conceived  quite 
independently  amongst  different  communities.  The  general 
use  of  the  bow  would  make  strength  and  skill  in  using  it 
a  necessary  topic  for  poetry  almost  everywhere.  The  abduc- 
tion of  women,  exile,  battles  and  sieges,  offered  themselves 
for  imaginative  treatment  to  Yalmlki  without  any  need 
for  resorting  to  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  That  there  was 
an  Homeric  poem  in  Sanskrit  might  be  true  ;  the  Bamayana 
would  in  a  manner  justify  the  assertion  ;  but  that  there 
was  an  Indian  translation  of  Homer  as  stated  by  Dio 
Chrysostom  and  by  JElim  appears  wholly  erroneous.     This 
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18  the  substance  of  Telang's  second  argument;  and  it  may 
surely  be  added  that  the  legendary  atmosphere,  the  whole 
mental  tone  of  the  Ramayana,  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  Homeric  poems  that  no  substantial  influence  of  the 
latter  can  be  traced  in  the  Indian  epic. 

The  other  grounds  on  which  Professor  "Weber  relied  for 
the  late  production  of  the  Bamayana — the  geographical 
and  astronomical  references  and  the  literary  notices  of  the 
poem,  are  handled  by  Telang  with  equal  fairness  and  ability. 
He  adds  several  affirmative  indications  of  more  or  less 
strength,  which  support  his  own  view  that  the  composition 
of  the  Ramayana  must  be  referred  to  a  period  several 
centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  before  the  date 
assigned  as  probable  by  Professor  "Weber.  The  theory  of 
the  latter  has  not  been  generally  accepted,  and  the  criticisms 
of  the  young  Hindu  scholar  have  been  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent investigations  both  in  India  and  in  Europe. 

This  essay  gave  Telang  an  acknowledged  and  prominent 
place  amongst  Sanskrit  scholars.  This  position  he  main- 
tained and  improved  by  his  subsequent  work,  in  spite  of 
the  distractions  of  increasing  professional  business,  and  of 
various  movements,  social  and  political,  in  which  he  became 
interested.  In  1874  he  contributed  four  essays  to  the  Indian 
Antiquary  and  read  two  learned  papers  before  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  To  the  Students' 
Literary  Society  he  read  a  paper  on  Loriner's  theory  as 
to  the  Bhagavadgita,  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  his 
introduction  to  a  metrical  translation  of  the  "  Divine  Lay." 
Of  this  translation  itself  as  a  piece  of  English  verse- 
composition  little  more  need  be  said  than  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  effort  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner.  The  subtleties 
of  English  prosody  had  not  been  mastered  even  by  this 
accomplished  proficient  in  English  prose.  As  a  faithful 
version  the  work  deserved  high  praise;  but  still  higher 
commendation  is  due  to  the  prose  translation  printed  as 
volume  viii.  of  the  series  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
along  with  the  Sanatsujatlya  and  the  Anuglta,  two  other 
episodes  of  the  Mahabbarata.      The  relation  of  the  three 
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to  each  other  is  learnedly  and  acutely  discussed,  and  each 
— ^but  especially  the  Gita — is  made  to  throw  a  valuable 
light  on  the  development  of  Indian  speculation.  The 
Bhagavadglta  belongs  to  an  age  at  the  close,  or  soon  after 
the  close,  of  the  period  in  which  the  numerous  XJpanishads 
were  produced,  which  superadded  to  the  primeval  Yedic 
hymns  and  the  minute  ceremonial  literature  a  mass  of  in- 
genious but  hazy  views  about  the  underlying  essence  of  divine 
and  human  existence  and  of  the  means  of  attaining  final 
peace  and  perfection,  without  as  yet  any  systematic  connexion 
and  co-ordination  of  the  several  cognate  notions.  "They 
are  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  guesses  at  truth,  frequently 
contradicting  each  other,  yet  all  leading  in  one  direction." 
Comparing  the  Gita  with  the  **  current  Yoga  Sutras," 
Telang  points  out  that  in  the  former  there  are  many  direc* 
tions  for  the  attainment  of  complete  concentration  of  mind 
and  indiflFerence  to  mundane  objects,  but  without  orderly 
arrangement  carried  out  to  any  great  length;  while  in 
the  latter  there  is  an  excess  of  system  with  definition  and 
distinction  carried  to  a  wearisome  and  bewildering  extreme. 
Important  words  are  used  in  the  Gita  in  varying  senses. 
Apparently  conflicting  passages  are  left  unreconciled,  and 
contradictions  of  statement  as  to  feeling  show  the  working 
of  a  mind  still  subject  to  fine  impulses  of  emotion,  rather 
than  binding  them  in  the  chains  of  a  rigid  philosophy. 

The  style  of  the  Gita,  archaic,  abounding  in  repetitions 
of  favourite  phrases,  supports  the  theory  of  its  composition 
after  the  TJpanishads,  but  before  the  early  literature  of 
philosophy,  and  still  more  prior  to  the  maturity  of  classical 
Sanskrit.  Particular  words  are  used  in  senses  which  had 
become  obsolete  to  the  classical  writers.  Thus  the  Bha- 
gavadglta stands  near  the  beginning  of  philosophy  con- 
scious that  truth  must  be  self-consistent,  and  striving  to 
make  its  manifold  speculations  conform  to  the  test.  The 
tendencies  to  system  were  in  the  intellectual  air,  and  the 
author  of  the  Gita  was  touched  though  not  subdued  by  them. 
The  Sankhya  phrases  and  the  apparent  reproduction,  at 
least,  in  part  of  the  Sankhya  system  in  the  Bhagavadglta 
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are  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  this,  that  the  Sankhya 
itself,  as  an  ordered  synthesis,  was  of  slow  development. 
An  endeavour  to  express  in  words  the  notions  of  the 
successive  processes  or  outgrowths  from  the  primordial 
Prakriti  led  to  more  and  more  elaborate  explanations,  to 
balancings,  conciliations,  and  reductions  to  consistency  and 
symmetry,  which  resulted  in  a  system.  But  the  system 
was  as  yet  but  inchoate;  the  stage  of  approach  to  a  clear 
and  uniform  nomenclature  only  had  been  reached  at  the 
time  when  the  draughts  of  the  Bhagavadglta  were  made 
on  the  Sankhya  reservoir. 

How  far  Indian  speculation — not  perhaps  wholly  aware 
of  whither  it  was  going — had  advanced  at  this  time  of 
free  thought,  joined  to  conventional  orthodoxy,  is  shown 
by  what  Telang  says  of  the  position  of  the  Gita  with 
respect  to  the  Vedas :  "  The  author  of  the  Gita  does 
not  throw  the  Vedas  entirely  overboard.  He  feels  and 
expresses   reverence    to    them,   only   that   reverence   is    of 

a  somewhat  special  character The  precepts  of  the 

Yedas    are    suitable    to    a    certain    class    of    people,    of 

a  certain   intellectual  and   spiritual   status But  if 

the  unwise  sticklers  for  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  claim 
anything  more  for  them  than  this,  then  the  author  of  the  Gita 
holds  them  to  be  wrong  ....  acting  upon  the  ordinances 
of  the  Vedas  is  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  aummum 
bonum."  The  Gita  regards  the  Vedas  as  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  ritualistic,  and  here  it  echoes  the  Chandogya 
TJpanishad.  "They  that  follow  after  illusion  enter  thick 
darkness,  they  that  are  satisfied  with  liturgic  knowledge 
a  thicker  darkness  still."  A  sage  is  he  who  knows  himself 
as  one  with  the  universal  being,  and  for  him  there  is  no 
ascent  or  descent  by  good  or  evil  works.  Both  alike  are 
to  be  avoided  in  the  intense  ecstatic  contemplation  of  the 
universal  and  eternal.  Where  desires  and  motives  cease 
the  moral  quality  of  actions  fails,  and  thus  "the  perfect 
sage  ....  may  do  good  and  evil  as  he  chooses  and  be 
unstained  ;  such  is  the  eflicacy  of  a  knowledge  of  the  self." 
Thus  it  is  that,  putting  away  all  desires  and  all  activities. 
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the  meditative  devotee  rises,  the  Gltii  declares,  above  the 
Vedas.  The  Vedas,  then,  could  not  have  been  contemplated 
as  containing  the  very  highest  knowledge.  The  TTpani- 
shads  had  not  yet  become  divine;  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful 
whether  the  Atharva-Veda  had  as  yet  been  sanctified  by 
antiquity. 

From  such  indications  as  these,  from  the  pre-eminence 
assigned  to  the  Sama-Veda,  from  the  view  taken  of  the 
castes,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  natural  order  of 
development  of  religious  ideas,  Telang  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Gita  preceded  the  preaching  of  Buddhism. 
The  latter  was  a  thorough-going  rejection  of  the  sacred 
system  which  the  Gita  strove  to  preserve — to  preserve  at 
least  the  soul-subduing  associations  connected  with  it — in 
solution,  so  to  speak,  and  diffused  through  its  philosophy, 
Buddhism  denying  the  efficacy  of  works,  wholly  disapproved 
the  will- worship  of  penances.  It  accepts  caste  as  a  condition 
of  mundane  existence  which  can  be  overcome  by  purity  and 
charity,  so  as  to  open  to  the  lowest,  as  to  the  highest,  the  rest 
from  change,  the  calm  of  the  state  of  mind  known  as  Nirvana 
— release  in  this  life  from  the  trammels  of  individuality  as 
contrasted  with  the  blending,  in  the  next  life,  the  identity 
with  the  universal  being  of  Brahmanical  philosophy.  The 
Buddhist  conception  might  very  well  be  a  more  advanced 
development  from  a  mass  of  ideas  embodied  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Bhagavadglta,  but  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  the  latter  deduced  from  the  former.  An  adversary 
of  Buddhism  would  never  concede  so  much;  pronounced 
antagonism,  in  fact,  afterwards  petrified  the  Brahman  creed; 
a  trimmer  would  have  explicitly  set  forth  points  of  agree- 
ment as  grounds  for  compromise,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sign. 

The  external  evidences,  such  as  references  and  quotations, 
of  the  age  of  the  Bhagavadglta,  point  so  far  as  they  go  to 
an  antiquity  such  as  may  be  deduced  from  the  internal 
indications.  On  the  whole  the  work  must  have  been  com- 
posed almost  exactly  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  at  least 
three — probably  five  or  six — centuries  B.C.  Its  immense 
and  almost  unvarying  popularity   from  that   time  to  this 
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can  have  arisen  only  from  its  special  adaptation  to  the 
Hindu  character,  and  every  passage  in  the  long  discourse 
is  full  of  the  burden  of  transitory  defective  existence 
and  of  the  desire  of  emancipation,  first  from  turbulent 
passions  and  fleshly  motives,  and  then  from  all  activity 
save  in  an  intense  concentrated  meditation  on  the  ''greater 
soul  to  which  each  soul  belongs,"  until  contemplation  brings 
about  absorption  or  identity,  and  all  mere  phenomena  are  for 
ever  cast  aside  as  the  unfettered  intelligence  has  at  last 

**  Come  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  world." 

Complete  knowledge  thus  brings  beatitude,  but  it  has  to  be 
attained  by  a  complete  subjugation  of  the  senses  and  cravings 
of  unsublimated  humanity.  ''  When  one  discards  the  desires 
of  his  heart  and  finds  his  sole  happiness  in  self-contemplation 
he  is  to  be  deemed  of  steadfast  mind."  ''He  seeks  no 
pleasures,  feels  no  aflection,  fear  or  anger,  has  no  attach* 
ments,  has  no  delight  or  disgust  in  life's  joys  or  annoyances. 
His  senses  are  subdued,  the  taste  for  these  objects  quits  him 
who  has  caught  sight  of  the  Supreme."  It  is  the  man  thus 
completely  disciplined,  and  he  alone,  who  attains  the  sanc- 
tifying knowledge  which  "reduces  all  action  to  ashes." 
This  knowledge  alone  produces  absolute  tranquility  as  all 
doubt  and  fear  vanish  along  with  all  desire.  He  then 
who  through  abstraction  becomes  detached  is  no  longer 
subject  to  any  stain  of  sin,  and  he  needs  no  further  merit. 
All  this  reasoning  in  vacuo  tends  to  brooding  indolence, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  capacity  to  render  useful  service 
to  our  fellow  men  must  decline  by  want  of  exercise. 
Beneficence  and  complete  disinterestedness  are  indeed  en- 
joined ;  ostentation  and  superfluous  penance  are  condemned ; 
but  though  rectitude,  innocence  and  golden  silence  are  com- 
mended the  exaltation  of  mere  musing  above  real  exertion 
must  lead  at  last  to  narrowness  and  spiritual  pride  in 
those  who  think  they  have  gained  the  true  inner  light, 
and  must  unfit  even  noble  natures  for  this  world  of 
mutual  needs  and  mutual  aids.     The  mass  it  must  lead  to 
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apathy  and  indifference,  as  indeed  the  equal  meanness 
or  illusory  worth  of  all  objects  is  proclaimed,  and  thus  the 
way  is  paved  for 

"  a  listless  unconcern. 
Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbour's  good." 

Telang  was  saved  by  his  versatile  abilities  as  well  as  by 
the  necessities  of  his  position,  from  yielding  to  his  natural 
tendency  to  meditation.  It  is  one  marked  effect  of  close 
contact  with  the  English  and  British  influence  in  India  that 
the  natives  become  thus  as  ambitious  of  social  advancement 
as  eager  for  the  means  of  securing  it  as  the  English  them- 
selves. "Wealth,  title,  civic  and  political  distinction,  are 
rewards  before  which  the  honour  paid  to  the  scholar  and 
sage  as  such  fades  into  dimness,  and  the  present  generation 
of  cultivated  Hindus  want  only  physical  robustness  and 
public  experience,  or  a  modest  sense  of  inexperience  and 
reasonable  limitation  of  practical  aims,  to  be  outwardly 
indistinguished  from  the  mass  of  pushing  intelligent  Euro- 
peans with  whom  they  mingle.  But  just  as  the  national 
life  and  strife  of  centuries  have  stamped  even  upon  the 
naturally  characterless  Englishman  a  certain  impress  of 
practical  sagacity  and  energy  in  actual  work,  so  the  even 
longer  prevalence  of  a  meditative  view  of  life  as  insignificant 
and  illusory,  an  outgrowth  at  first  from  the  character  of  the 
Hindus,  has  reacted  upon  that  character,  and  prevented  in 
too  many  cases  the  union  of  comprehensive  views  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  circumstances  and  an  energy  that  refuses 
to  be  baffled  by  the  recurring  difficulties  of  petty  details. 
How  fully  Telang  sjrmpathized  with  the  disposition  of  his 
countrymen  his  written  and  spoken  words  both  manifested. 
His  success  in  mastering  the  problems  of  active  life  without 
ever  losing  touch  of  the  speculative  thought  of  India,  in 
making  the  nurture  and  discipline  afforded  by  philosophic 
study  an  instrument  for  furthering  the  present  interests  of 
his  people,  is  a  part  of  his  life  which  well  deserves  study 
and  imitation  by  all  whose  purposes  are  as  high  as  his. 

The  other  two  episodes  contained  in  the  same  volume, 
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the  Sanatsujatiya  and  the  Anugita,  are  treated  with  not  less 
learning  and  sagacity  than  the  Bhagavadglta.  Nor  does 
candour  or  boldness  fail.  The  poems  are  referred  within 
wide  limits  to  the  same  period  as  the  Bhagavadglta.  Their 
doctrine,  it  is  shown,  is  substantially  the  same.  The  study 
of  the  Yedas,  though  an  indispensable  preliminary,  is 
declared  to  avail  nothing  of  itself  towards  final  emancipa- 
tion. "The  Brahmana  has  not  yet  degenerated  into  the 
mere  receiver  of  fees  and  presents,  but  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  truth,"  and  the  truth  is  a  living  realization  of  the 
basis  of  things  as  eternal  in  the  past  and  future,  and  of 
all  phenomena  as  merely  transient  and  illusory,  produced 
by  the  play  of  a  boundless  creative  power,  and  to  the  un- 
illumined  mind  seeming  real,  but,  jn  truth,  only  as  the 
forms  seen  in  dreams,  since  eternity  implies  immutability. 
This  knowledge  and  the  intense  conviction  of  it  once 
attained  transcends  all  piety  and  impiety,  being  indifferent 
to  all  wordly  honours  and  temptations.  He  who  has  gained 
it  lives  in  the  world  of  ideas,  standing  behind  all  unsub- 
stantial phenomena,  and  thus  attains,  through  indifference, 
that  happiness  which  Plato  ascribed  to  the  just  man,  rising 
above  all  ignorance  and  perversion  through  the  steady  con- 
templation of  the  self- existent  essence  of  goodness,  virtue, 
and  justice  as  universals. 

The  Anuglta,  the  third  of  the  episodes  embraced  in 
Telang's  volume,  he  makes  out  to  be  considerably  later 
than  the  Bhagavadglta,  though  still  as  early,  probably, 
as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  It  presents  indications  of  a 
considerable  development  of  ceremonial,  and  it  assigns 
supremacy  to  the  Brahmans  with  a  distinctness  unknown 
to  the  earlier  poems.  Whether  it  preceded  Jainism  and 
Buddhism  appears  uncertain.  The  references  to  heretical 
sects  and  the  use  of  such  words  as  Nirvana  and  Chakra- 
pravartana  are  not  conclusive.  The  poem  professes  to  be 
a  reaumi  or  recollection  of  the  earlier  Git  a,  but  still  bears 
the  tinge  here  and  there  of  a  modification  of  thought. 
The  position  of  every  being  in  this  world  or  a  higher  one 
is  determined  by  his  actions  in  a  previous  state.     In  neither 
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is  there  Becurity.  Desires  lead  to  sin,  and  sin  to  a  new 
birth  in  misery.  At  last  comes  the  abandonment  of  a 
worldly  life,  indifference  through  discipline  to  mundane 
objects,  and  a  happy  eternity  free  from  change  through 
knowledge  acquired  by  contemplation  of  the  formless  in- 
finite. By  austerities  and  intense  meditation  the  student 
of  the  Yedas  becomes  conscious  of  the  self  within  the  self, 
which  yet  eludes  complete  apprehension  like  a  figure  in  a 
dream.  Such  a  one  has  conquered  the  triple  world,  lost 
all  susceptibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  become  divine,  and 
quitted  the  trammels  of  the  body  for  union  with  the  bound- 
less reality  that  lies  beyond  phenomena.  These  thoughts 
and  the  illusory  character  of  sensible  objects  and  delights 
form  the  burden  of  the  strain  throughout  the  poem.  The 
effect  is  tiresome  to  a  European,  but  the  subtlety  and  hazy 
grandeur  of  the  thoughts  is  immensely  attractive  to  the 
Hindu.  Telang,  without  being  enslaved  by  the  spirit  of 
philosophical  musing,  yet  wandered  with  great  pleasure  in 
the  half-realized  world  of  ontological  speculation,  and  never 
probably  had  a  more  congenial  occupation  than  in  translating 
this  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  The  sound 
scholarship,  acuteness,  and  admirable  method  of  his  work 
made  the  volume  quite  worthy  of  its  place  in  the  remarkable 
series  of  which  it  forms  part.  There  is  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  difficulty  inherent  in  translating  not  merely  the  language 
but  the  thoughts  of  an  early  generation  into  the  speech  of 
a  later  one.  Terms  which  have  a  certain  range  of  identity 
yet  differ  widely  in  their  whole  suggestion.  Centuries  of 
thought  have  poured  into  the  modem  languages  of  Europe 
a  wealth  of  associations  which  is  wanting  to  the  earlier 
tongues,  and  these  in  many  cases  gave  expression  to  a 
whole  world  of  notions,  which  we  can  no  longer  fully 
realize.  This  difficulty  even  Telang,  with  his  mastery  of 
English  and  his  indigenous  familiarity  with  Hindu  thought, 
could  not  quite  overcome.  Such  words  as  **  Brahman  "  and 
"  Maya  "  have  not  a  precise  equivalent  in  English,  because 
the  group  of  ideas  of  which  they  represent  a  part  has  never 
existed  here.     The  words  "  fuitb,"  "  devotion/'  and  even 
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**  knowledge "  suggest  thoughts  coinciding  only  in  part 
with  the  Sanskrit  originals.  Thus  we  are  prevented  from 
getting  an  absolutely  clear  and  complete  view  of  the  sense 
of  ancient  books  of  philosophy;  much  less  can  we  place 
ourselves  at  the  exact  standpoint  of  feeling  which  is 
natural  for  those  to  the  manner  born.  Our  Bible  speaks 
in  a  voice  that  thrills  the  Christian  with  a  thousand 
memories  and  traces  of  past  emotion  unknown  to  Hindus: 
so,  too,  the  Bhagavadglta  and  its  like  have  for  Hindus 
a  meaning  beyond  the  mere  words,  an  influence  of  asso- 
ciation which  we  of  another  race  can  never  completely 
seize.  Even  amongst  the  learned  of  to-day  an  accord  in 
words  is  sometimes  found  along  with  a  great  divergence 
of  thought  between  European  and  Indian  scholars:  how 
much  more  when  the  voice  of  philosophy  has  to  be  heard 
across  a  gulf  of  many  centuries! 

In  1874  Telang  was  already  sufficiently  matured  in 
scholarship  to  edit  Bhartrihari's  sententious  8atakas  for  the 
Bombay  Sanskrit  series.  Ten  years  later  he  edited  the 
play  Mudrarakshasa  for  the  same  series.  Both  works  are 
models  of  careful  editing  and  of  acute  reasoning  as  to 
dates  and  readings.  They  show,  in  fact,  a  complete  ap- 
propriation of  the  methods  of  European  scholarship,  added 
to  a  facility  in  following  or  divining  the  author's  course 
of  thought,  references,  and  allusions,  which  to  a  European 
would  be  almost  impossible.  The  argument  by  which  he 
assigns  the  great  Yedantist  Sankarucharya  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixth  century  a.d.  is  a  remarkable  feat  of  perspicuity. 

Telang  was  for  several  years  a  pretty  frequent  contributor 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  on  nearly  all  the  papers  read  to  the 
Society  on  matters  connected  with  Indian  ArchsBology  he 
had  valuable  observations  to  ofi*er.  As  a  member  of  the 
Managing  Committee  he  was  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  institution,  and  after  filling  the  office  of 
Vice-President  he  was  in  1892  elected  President  of  the 
Society,  being  the  first  native  gentleman  who  was  thus 
honoured.     He  entered  on  this^  as  on  the  other  high  offices 
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attained  by  him,  with  universal  approval,  and  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  made  his  Presidentship  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  but  for  his  untimely  death. 

The  last  literary  work  of  Telang's  which  calls  for  par- 
ticular notice  was  his  "  Qleanings  from  Maratha  Chronicles," 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress 
of  Oriental  Scholars  in  1892.  Many  of  the  MS.  sources 
on  which  Grant  Duff's  History  is  founded  have  been  lost, 
but  some  have  been  discovered  in  other  copies ;  and  Telang 
was  able  to  gather  from  these,  and  from  other  documents 
recently  made  accessible,  many  interesting  particulars  of 
Maratha  life — social,  religious,  and  political — under  the 
Peshwtts.  We  learn  how  the  famous  Council,  the  Ashta 
Pradhana,  included  a  Minister  of  Religion  and  Learning, 
and  that  the  Maratha  Rajas  "considered  it  their  duty  to 
regulate  the  religious  affairs  of  their  subjects"  through  a 
Brahman  Minister ;  and  that  there  was  an  amount  of  actual 
interference  in  caste  disputes  which  would  now  be  deemed 
intolerable.  It  also  appears  that  there  were  points  beyond, 
which  even  a  Peshwa  could  not  go;  as  when  Bajirao  sought 
to  have  his  son  by  a  Musulman  lady  initiated  as  a  Brahman. 

An  order,  severely  prohibiting  the  selling  of  Brahman 
girls  in  marriage,  marks  at  once  the  point  of  degeneracy 
to  which  the  popular  practice  had  sunk,  and  the  legislative 
competence  of  the  Peshwa  to  correct  the  evil.  That  the 
people  should  have  submitted  to  such  regulation  even  from 
the  low-caste  Rajas  of  Sivaji's  race,  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  claim  set  up  for  the  family  as  Kshatriyas,  partly 
by  their  accepted  position  as  guardians  of  the  Hindu  religion 
against  Mahommedanism,  partly  also,  Telang  suggests,  "in 
the  old  doctrine  that  every  king  has  more  or  less  of  the 
divine  element  in  him,"  a  doctrine  which  was  extended 
even  to  the  Mogul  Emperor  of  Delhi.  Such  a  divine  right 
in  the  de  facto  ruler  may  be  compared  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  English  Common  Law  on  the  same  subject,  and 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  on  Hindu  grounds 
murmur  and  cavil  at  laws  and  regulations  made  by  their 
present   rulers,   after  careful  deliberation   for  the   general 
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good.  Even  Musulman  sovereigns  in  some  cases  brought 
the  sanction  of  the  State  to  bear  on  the  settlement  of  a 
contention  between  castes,  and  Telang  had  the  satisfaction 
of  pointing  out  that  on  one  such  occasion  the  Konkan 
Prabhus  obtained  recognition  as  genuine  Kshatriyas. 

These  same  chronicles  afford  instances  of  a  brutality  in 
punishment  revolting  to  modern  ideas;  as  when  a  Musulman 
was  publicly  disgraced,  and  then  trampled  to  death  by  an 
elephant,  for  keeping  a  Brahmani  mistress.  But  our  own 
notions  on  this  subject  are  of  such  recent  growth  that  we 
must  not  judge  others  by  too  high  a  standard.  The  frequent 
instances  of  political  treachery  mark  a  really  greater  debase- 
ment of  moral  feeling,  and  are  indications  of  a  general  debility 
of  character,  which,  infecting  their  conduct  and  policy  all 
round,  unfitted  the  Marathas  to  remain  a  ruling  race. 
Responsibility  did  not  accompany  the  rise  to  power  of  their 
successful  men,  and  "  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
is  oft  the  cause  ill  deeds  are  done"  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West. 

Telang  was  far  from  sharing  that  opinion  cherished  by 
many  of  his  countrymen,  as  a  ground,  or  excuse,  for  dis* 
content  that  the  gradual  relaxation  of  ceremonial  bonds 
amongst  the  Hindus,  and  the  decay  of  purely  religious, 
as  distinguished  from  moral,  observances  is  solely  due  to 
the  presence  and  overpowering  influences  of  a  European 
Qovernment.  He  insists  on  the  truth  that  the  surrounding 
conditions,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Maratha  power,  were 
too  strong  for  the  dominion  of  rules  which  had  their  birth 
under  quite  other  conditions.  "  Originally,"  he  says,  **  the 
incompatibility  manifested  itself  only  in  certain  special 
instances.  But  once  the  solvent,  so  to  say,  is  applied  at 
one  point,  similar  results  sometimes  follow,  even  at  other 
points,  though  the  conditions  are  not  equally  directly 
favourable."  This  is  a  conclusion  from  Indian  history  and 
experience  of  what  has  often  been  observed  elsewhere,  that 
a  revolution  of  thought,  a  weakening  of  reverence  cannot 
be  confined  to  its  immediate  object ;  it  must,  like  the 
vibrations  of    an    earthquake,  extend    far  and  wide  over 
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neighbouring  and  cognate  objects.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
set  on  foot  by  startling  infringements  of  received  principles, 
may  even  degenerate  into  a  spirit  of  questioning  and  cavil 
without  any  solid  reason  for  discarding  what  use  has  con- 
secrated. Thus,  real  and  great  reforms  are  too  often 
accompanied  by  excesses  or  vagaries,  which  are  afterwards 
used  to  discredit  them.  The  general  central  current  of 
human  affairs  in  any  of  its  greater  streams  moves  on 
unaffected  by  such  eddies  of  unreason.  It  absorbs  old 
inconsistent  habits  of  thought,  modifies  or  annuls  them. 
This,  as  Telang  shows,  was  as  noticeable  under  the  rule 
of  Sivaji*s  successors,  and  of  the  Peshwas,  as  under  the 
British  rule.  A  new  caste  could  be  assigned  to  a  powerful 
prince,  defiling  association  could  be  condoned,  warfare  and 
bloodshed — the  duties  of  a  Kshatriya  performed  by  Brah- 
mans — could  be  approved  and  glorified,  sea-voyages  could 
be  excused,  and  even  the  re-marriage  of  a  young  widow 
sanctioned  by  the  most  reverend  authorities,  while  the 
Maratha  power  was  at  its  height.  Political  and  utilitarian 
considerations  prevailed  against  mere  tradition,  and  even 
the  professional  expositors  of  the  sacred  law  could  stoop 
to  accommodate  the  secular  needs  of  the  age  and  great 
men's  worldly  purposes.  In  a  contention  between  the 
Brahmans  and  Prabhus,  the  champions  even  of  the  former, 
finding  the  Sastra  doctrine  opposed  to  their  pretensions, 
could  exclaim,  "  What  does  it  matter  what  is  in  the 
Siistras  P  Who  looks  at  them  ?  The  Peshwas  are  sovereigns : 
people  must  act  as  they  direct." 

Some  striking  instances  are  given  by  Telang  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Brahmans  as  a  priestly  caste,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  decay  of  sacred  learning  amongst  them,  even 
under  the  Maratha  rule.  The  corpse  of  the  great  Captain 
Parashram  Bhau  Patvardhan  had  to  be  burned  without 
the  recitation  of  the  proper  "  mantras  "  because  the  joshis 
of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  read  or  utter  them.  On 
the  cremation  of  the  Swami  of  Dhavadasi  the  officiating 
Brahmans  blundered  seriously  with  the  ritual  book  in  their 
hands.     It  is  clear  from  such  cases  that,  as  in  the  growth 
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of  secular  interests,  religion  and  ritual  had  come  to  occupy 
a  smaller  space  in  the  attention  even  of  the  Brahmans, 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  their  scriptures  had  become 
comparatively  rare.  Under  the  British  rule  material  pro- 
gress through  competition  has  naturally  diverted  men's 
minds  still  more  from  incantations  and  ceremonies.  Ac- 
quaintance with  European  science  and  literature  has  placed 
native  scholars  and  their  disciples  at  a  standpoint  from 
which  the  absurdities  involved  in  many  popular  myths 
become  conspicuous.  The  bonds  of  custom  are  in  a  great 
measure  broken  whenever  they  encounter  a  clear  individual 
interest.  The  mundane  causes  of  success  come  into  ever 
greater  prominence.  An  essentially  secular  tone  of  mind 
grows  up,  and  as  the  demand  for  priestly  intervention 
decreases  the  supply  also  falls  ofiF.  Thus  the  decline  of 
religious  feeling  in  its  former  sense  is  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  advancing  activity  and  material  welfare.  No 
true  patriot  can  wish  the  tide  to  turn.  What  remains  is 
to  collect  and  cherish  all  those  influences,  hallowed  by 
tradition  and  human  affection,  enshrined  in  the  old  system, 
for  the  permanent  uses  of  future  generations  in  elevating 
their  morality  and  enabling  them  to  grasp  the  unseen  and 
eternal  with  a  more  vivid  realization  of  its  true  relations 
to  the  present  in  which  we  live. 

Telang  cites  with  evident  relish  the  instance  of  the  aged 
Gapikabai  counselling  her  grandson,  the  Peshwa  Savai 
Madhavrao,  to  curtail  sacred  ceremonies  and  leave  the  daily 
worship  to  the  family  priests  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
practical  business.  As  in  the  scenes  of  more  active  life 
in  Europe  the  feast  days  have  become  **  so  solemn  and  so 
rare,"  so  he  perceived  that  in  the  modern  struggle  for 
existence  and  welfare  his  people  must  discipline  themselves 
to  more  vigorous  and  continuous  exertion  and  indulge  less 
iu  indolence  veiled  in  sacred  disguises. 

In  dwelling  on  such  instances  as  these  of  the  inevitable 
changes  in  religious  and  ceremonial  relations  that  must 
attend  social  and  political  progress  and  development,  Telang 
sought  in  the  quiet  unobtrusive  way  characteristic  of  him 
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to  soothe  the  impatience  of  his  countrymen,  and  especiallf 
of    the  Brahmans,  arising  from  their  sense  of  being  left 
stranded  by  the   changing  current   of    national    life.     He 
had  gone  through  a   period   of  impatience   himself    when, 
measuring  the  educated  mass  too  much  by  his  own  standard 
of  ability  and  generous  zeal,  he  had  fretted  at  the  obstacles 
raised  to  their  beneficent  activity  by  an  **  alien  government." 
As  time  went  on  he  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  feeling  that  what  exists  is  no  affair  of  mere  accident; 
that  in  all  states  individuals  must  suffer  more  or  less  for 
the  defects  of  their  class ;    that  the  internal  moral  changes 
on  which  external  progress  depends  are  wrought  but  slowly ; 
and  that  a  long  process  of  adaptation  was  necessary  before 
his  countrymen  could,  as  a  mass,  take   full   advantage  of 
the   enlarged  means  of    happiness  and  the  more  spacious 
life  placed  within  their  reach  by  British  rule.     Childhood 
and  manhood,  as  he  admitted  to  the  present  writer,  cannot 
be  enjoyed  together,  and   as  the  Hindu  gradually  moulds 
his   manhood   on  an   imperial  model,  so  will  he,   step  by 
step  and  without  any  revolutionary  shock,  take   an    equal 
or  a   naturally  appropriate  place   amongst  the   governing 
as  well  as  the  governed  in  her  Majesty's  dominions.      In 
the  mean  time  circumstances  must  be  yielded  to  or  circum- 
vented  when   they  cannot   be   overcome.       The   necessary 
conditions  and  accompaniments  of   progress   must    be   ac- 
cepted and  means  be  found  for  reconciling   the   old    with 
the  new.     The  Indian  bride,  roughly  captured,  must  accept 
her  captor's  life  and  interests  as  her  own  before  she  can 
share   his   glories   and   rule   his   household.       In   his   owa 
person  Telang  gave  up  no  observance  of  his  people  or  his 
caste  except  under  a  conscientious  conviction  that  the  change 
was  called  for  in  some  interest  of  patriotism  or  progress. 
His  tenderness  for  the  susceptibilities   of    his   family   and 
fellows  made  him  shrink  from  any  violation,  even  of  their 
prejudices,  which  was  not  imperatively  called  for,  and  his 
strong   historical  sense   caused   him    to    revolt    at    sudden 
transitions. 

It  is  a  matter  for  some  regret,  though  not  for  surprise, 
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tliat  manifestly  disintegrating  forces  operating  from  without 
under  British  rule  should  have  alarmed  the  more  conserva- 
tive members  of  the  Hindu  community.  They  were  thus 
driven  into  a  movement  of  reaction  and  resistance  which, 
appealing  to  feelings  and  traditions  closely  interwoven  with 
the  pride  of  race,  repelled  all  changes  as  dangerous  to 
religious  and  national  integrity.  Thus  it  was  that  in  some 
measure  the  general  effect  of  British  administration  has  been 
to  render  feeble  the  various  forces  which  were  in  old  times 
working  from  within  the  community  itself  as  a  community. 
We  say  in  some  measure,  because  the  retrograde  influence  is 
but  short-lived  and  all  but  impotent  as  compared  with  the 
stimulants  to  progress  that  abound  on  every  side.  The  old 
system,  subjected  to  strains  which  it  could  not  bear,  was 
crumbling  away  even  before  the  establishment  of  British 
i*ule.  What  development  would  have  succeeded  on  purely 
native  lines  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty.  It 
would  have  been  accepted  without  jealousy,  but  it  would 
have  been  incomparably  less  expansive  and  less  satisfyin^j 
to  the  wider  needs  of  humanity  than  that  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  philosophic  eclecticism  and  the  moral 
suasion  of  such  men  as  Telang.  The  process  would  be  more 
rapid,  more  complete  and  beneficent,  were  the  Telangs  more 
numerous,  and  were  they  aided  by  more  kindred  spirits 
amongst  the  European  community  in  India.  In  too  many 
instances  the  only  alternative  that  occurs  is  the  crude 
substitution  of  some  European  rule  or  idea  for  an  in- 
digenous one,  having  at  least  the  merit  of  congruity 
and  immemorial  acceptance.  Thus  in  the  sphere  of  juris- 
prudence a  fragment  of  English  law  is  thrust  by  force 
into  the  Hindu  system.  A  formula  is  arrived  at,  expressed 
in  familiar  jural  terms,  and  development  is  at  that  point 
arrested  by  a  slavish  submission  to  a  precedent,  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  an  expression  of  the  growing 
customary  law  as  it  existed  at  a  particular  moment.  It  is  a 
strange  recognition  of  the  native  customary  law,  which 
arrests  its  growth  even  where  it  does  not  suffocate  it  in  an 
unnatural  environment.      In  this  field,  and  in  every  field 
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of  moral  activity  the  final  outgrowth  of  a  larger  range  of 
ideas,  embracing  more,  and  giving  larger  play  to  the  best 
energies,  would  be  immensely  accelerated  by  a  continuous 
and  generous  exercise,  not  of  mere  tolerance  only  but  of 
wise  and  profound  appreciation.  The  experimental  demon- 
strations of  the  possibilities  of  human  relations  and  institu- 
tions which  nature  presents  to  us  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  European  nations ;  and  in  determining  what  will 
best  make  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  India,  the 
stamp  which  circumstances  and  history  have  set  on  its 
people  is  an  element  of  the  problem  not  less  important 
than  it  is  in  England,  Scotland,  or  France. 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  one  so  variously  and 
highly  endowed  as  Telang  should  become  a  man  of  **  light 
and  leading"  to  many  of  his  aspiring  countrymen.  It 
is  certain  that  they  could  not  have  chosen  as  a  pattern 
and  guide  one  more  intimately  united  with  them  by 
sympathy  and  hope,  or  one  more  capable  of  winning 
respect  for  them  from  those  who  judge  a  nation  by  its 
best  men.  The  crowd  are  everywhere  a  mass  to  be  moulded 
by  the  more  energetic  and  capable  spirits  who  yet  are 
not  estranged  from  the  people.  Telang  in  rising  himself 
drew  his  countrymen  with  him.  They  are  right  who 
reverence  his  character  and  example.  By  dwelling  on  these 
they  will  be  led  through  sympathy  to  those  conceptions 
of  duty  and  of  right  which  must  be  the  means  of  bringing 
them  into  harmony  with  the  general  moral  progress  of 
the  world.  Mere  enormous  aggregates  of  population  are 
simply  oppressive  or  revolting.  **  We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting 
there,"  as  the  contemplation  of  so  huge  a  mass  uninformed 
with  the  spirit  that  earth  shares  with  heaven,  checks  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
It  is  the  greater  men  who  alone  give  interest  and  character 
to  the  mass.  To  them  the  world  looks  as  types  of  what 
a  race  can  attain  to,  to  them  the  race  itself  must  perpetually 
turn  as  human  imitable  patterns,  not  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  own  hopes  and  endeavours.  The  great  men 
in  India  of  the  future  must  be  great  in  an  imperial  sense. 
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of  wider  reach  and  more  complete  appreciation  than  in  the 
past.  The  people  of  India  can  assume  or  resume  a  part  in 
imperial  greatness  only  by  steadfast  faith  and  imitation  of 
their  heroes ;  they  must  grasp  their  hands  and  move  in  their 
paths.  A  principle,  an  idea,  must  be  incorporated,  incar- 
nated, in  an  individual,  thus  heaven-born  or  heaven-endowed 
before  it  can  be  assimilated  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  Thus 
**  godhead  deals  with  human  powers,"  and  the  appalling 
voice  of  divine  command  is  translated  into  sweet  human 
accents  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Thus  Telang 
answered  for  many  the  questions  they  are  putting  to 
themselves  without  reply.  Dazzled  with  the  new  light, 
and  "  moving  about  in  worlds  half-realized,"  they  look 
with  hope  and  confidence  towards  the  one  who  is  all 
their  own,  but  whose  voice  is  clear  and  whose  march  firm 
and  definite.  Telang  had  that  basis  of  greatness  which 
consists  in  manifold  affinities.  He  absorbed  a  large  part 
of  the  thought  and  interests  of  his  time.  His  mental 
perspective,  his  capacity  to  compare  and  appreciate,  was 
thus  nurtured  and  disciplined.  He  was  freed  from  all 
extravagance  of  judgment  or  expectation — ready  to  "hail 
the  light  that  broke  from  either  side,"  and  to  watch  calmly 
the  dawning  of  truth  and  the  growth  of  science  and  wisdom 
among  his  fellows.  His  own  wide  knowledge  was  continually 
transmuted  into  virtue— an  active  desire  and  power  to  lead 
others  into  the  path  of  enlightenment  and  reason,  to  support 
them  until  they  should  become  self-supporting  and  in  their 
turn  leaders  of  men,  "helpers  and  friends  of  mankind." 
He  is  a  blessing  to  his  community  who  extends  the  area 
of  its  human  life — who  introduces  it  to  new  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  for  each  side  makes  the  other  know 
those  points  of  common  interest  on  which  they  can  afibrd 
each  other  mutual  support.  The  Hindu  moves  in  the  ruts 
of  tradition  ;  the  European  is  repelled  by  superficial  blots 
from  a  world  of  thought,  as  rich,  though  not  so  various  and 
exact,  as  his  own.  Telang  could  extend  a  hand  to  each,  could 
bring  them  into  happy  communion,  "  self- reverenced  each 
and  reverencing  each."     What  he  was  other  Hindus  might 
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be;    what  he  esteemed  or  endured   might  be   approached, 
embraced  by  others  of  his  race.     He  multiplied  the  points 
of  union  at  which  human  brotherhood  greets  fellow  men, 
and  drew   us  nearer  by  one   step  to  a  sense  of    imperial 
identity.     The  greatness  of  Telang  was  at  bottom  specially 
a   Hindu    greatness.      It  was    contemplative,    subtle,   and 
benevolent,  but  naturally  shrinking  from  strife  and  vehe- 
mence, somewhat  deficient,  too,  according  to  the    ^English 
standard,  in  power  of  initiative.     But  to  the  natural  wealth 
of  his  intellectual  gifts  he  was  able  to  add  an  invaluable 
store  of  European  ideas,  knowledge,  and  principles.      He 
associated  for  many  years,  at  first  with  receptive  humility, 
always  with  an  engaging  modesty,   with   the    most   gifled 
Englishmen  of  the  Bombay  community.     He  thus   gained 
a  wide  philosophical  outlook  on  human  affairs.     The  touch 
of    bitterness    with    which    in    his    younger    days    he    at 
times  discussed    the   motives   and    abilities    of    Europeans 
gave  way  to  a  balanced  charity,  and  a  recognition   of   the 
essentially   great    central    qualities   which    have    won    for 
Englishmen    the    place    they  hold   amongst    the    nations. 
His  mental  activity  and  his  eager  desire  to  secure   for  his 
countrymen  all  the  material  aids  to  progress,  led  him  oc- 
casionally into  fields  of  thought  and  disquisition  for  which 
he  was  less  thoroughly  equipped  than  for  the  pursuits  of 
Indian  scholarship.      His  essays  in   Economics  have  only 
the  value   that   must   always   attach  to   the   reasonings  of 
an  able  and  patriotic  man  looking  on  social  problems  from 
an  independent  standpoint.     In  the  field  of  public  education 
his  ideas  were  of  a  range  and  height  exceeding  those  of 
most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Educational  Commission,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  he  was  practical, 
fertile,  sagacious,  and  moderate. 

Telang  had  a  highly  developed  sensibility,  a  temperament 
which  in  argument  and  in  ordinary  discourse  caused  him 
to  tone  down  the  expression  of  his  strongest  convictions, 
to  avoid  direct  contradiction,  and  to  discover  points  of 
agreement,  rather  than  of  difference,  between  himself  and 
his  interlocutor.     The  manner  thus  produced  was  more  than 
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amiable;  informed  by  a  high  and  quick  intelligence  it  be- 
came almost  fascinating.  Without  compromise  of  principle 
lie  could  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  exercise  an  even 
more  persuasive  force  in  conversation  than  in  debate. 
Herein  consisted  a  great  part  of  his  widespread  influence. 
Amongst  Europeans  he  vras  welcomed  on  a  footing  of  genial 
comradeship,  because  of  his  instinctive  adoption  of  their 
own  points  of  view  for  the  purposes  of  courteous  com- 
parison. Completely  at  home  amongst  his  own  people,  he 
yet  continually  led  his  companions  by  obvious  steps  to 
conclusions  far  in  advance  of  the  accepted  formulas  from 
which  they  started.  But  this  same  ever- ready  pre- 
vailing and  pervading  sympathy  which  gave  him  such 
a  charm  became  a  weakness  and  a  snare  when  his  tender- 
ness was  strongly  appealed  to.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  stoical  consistency  where  the  happiness  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  him  was  concerned.  It  is  to  his  over- 
powering tenderness  that  we  must  ascribe  Telang's  weakness 
in  making  his  daughter  a  bride  at  eight  years  of  age.  The 
act  was  opposed  to  his  principles;  he  felt  it  to  be  wrong 
and  of  evil  example,  especially  in  him,  to  whom  so  many 
looked  for  guidance  and  encouragement  in  their  strivings 
for  social  reform.  Yet  he  could  not  resist  the  pressure  of 
his  family  and  his  caste  friends.  He  could  confront  open 
resistance  and  denunciation ;  but  entreaty  and  the  sight  of 
pain  were  too  much  for  his  firmness.  His  "failing  leaned 
to  virtue's  side,"  but  a  nation's  regeneration  has  to  be 
achieved  through  pain ;  and  men  of  sterner  stuff  are  needed 
to  live  the  life  he  conceived  and  sought  for,  but  could  not 
quite  attain. 

Telang,  as  his  minute  on  the  Education  question  shows, 
had  but  little  faith  in  the  formal  teaching  of  morality  spread 
from  living  examples  and  practice.  He  shared  to  the  full  in 
such  noble  aspirations  as  are  expressed  in  Mr.  Chandavacker's 
pathetic  lecture  on  the  Moral  Basis  of  Progress,  but  felt  like 
him  that  no  solid  foundation  could  be  found  in  the  mere 
inculcation  and  reception  of  ethical  dogma.  He  relied  most 
on  the  personal  influence  of  a  high  minded  teacher,  by  which 
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his  own  character  had  been  so  much  shaped,  gathering  from 
his  experience  that  a  new  moral  being  is  often  created  in  the 
sudden  confluence  of  emotional  sympathy;  and  that  apart 
from  some  such  vivifying  influence  the   mind   may   never 
really  awaken  to  the  teaching  of  books,  even  through  parables 
and   history.     The  process   of  individual   purification   aod 
elevation  must  almost  necessarily  start  from  an  enthusiasm 
kindled  at  a  living  heart.    Thence  it  is  that  unseen  examples 
are  afterwards  realized  in  description ;  and  a  noble  character 
advancing  step  by  step  gains  support  and  animation  from 
an  increasing   company   of   ideal   associates  in   well-doing, 
whose  ever  present  approval  or  reproof  supersedes  by  de- 
grees   the   shallow    and    mean    judgments    of    the    crowd. 
Whether   Telang   ever    reached    that  highest   idealization, 
that  faith  and  consecration  of  duty,  by  which  the  fervent 
Christian   sees    God  in   all    the    problems    of  human    life, 
finds   a  sufficient   motive   in   the   divine   will   and    an  ex* 
ceeding  great  reward  in  the  divine  love,  may  be  doubted. 
There  is  no  reason   for   supposing  that   he  ever,    even  ia 
his    inner     convictions,    accepted     the    formal    tenets    of 
Christianity.     The  historical  proofs  were   insufficient  for  a 
mind   like  his,   exacting  in   matters  of  logical   reasoning, 
and  tenderly  attached   to   his   family,    his  people,  and  all 
in  their  customs  and  traditions  that  could  nurture  a  loyal, 
hopeful  aflection.     In  the  domination  of  such  feelings  he 
sometimes   found   his   self-sacrifice,   but   like   many  of  his 
kind  he  was   more  or  less  familiar  with  the    Bible,   and 
shared  with  them,  no  doubt,  the  inexpressible  yearning  for 
an   accepted  declaration  of  the  will   and  promises  of  God. 
This  golden   basis  of  the   moral   currency — the  conscious* 
ness  of  Almighty  beneficence  ever  present — is  wanting  to 
the  reasonings  and  exhortations  of  Hindu  moralists,  who, 
like  Mr.  Chandvackar,  strive  to  find  for  their  countrymen 
a  sufficiently  powerful  motive  in  the  abstract  love  of  good 
for  its  own  sake,  and  iu  the  conception   of  its  utilitarian 
benefits.      Yet,   may   we    regard   the  light   vouchsafed  to 
such  earnest   seekers   after   truth   and  virtue   as  a   part  of 
the  divine  revelation.      Their   lives   have  a   vitalizing  in- 
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fluence   beyond   all   other  teaching;    theirs,   like   Arnold's, 
are  the 

"souls  tempered  with  fire. 
Fervent,  heroic,  and  true; 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind." 

Struggling   spirits   gather   round    such  leaders   and  follow 
them,  albeit  with  halting  steps, 

"  On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On  to  the  city  of  God.'' 

It  was  a  phase  of  his  highly  sympathetic  nature  that 
Telang  was  keenly  alive  to  sensuous  impressions  and 
especially  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  Though  a  town-bred 
man  he  delighted  in  fine  scenery ;  and  for  some  years  before 
his  death  his  happiest  hours  were  spent  in  quiet  wanderings 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  house  which  he  had  acquired  at 
Lanowli,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Ghauts  overhanging  the 
Konkan  and  the  bordering  sea.  Making  close  acquaintance 
with  such  scenes  only  in  mature  years  he  accepted  the  joy 
they  gave  with  a  child's  freshness  of  feeling  ;  nor  had  he 
ever  to  grieve  with  Schiller  over  the  departure  of  a  time 
when,  as  the  poet  laments,  "  for  me  lived  the  tree  and 
flower,  the  silvery  fountain  sang  for  me,  and  from  the 
echo  of  my  life  the  soulless  itself  took  feeling."  On  the 
contrary  the  changing  aspects  of  sky  and  earth  in  the 
stupendous  variety  presented  by  the  tropics  were  an  un- 
failing source  of  calm  delight  and  inspiration  to  him,  as  in 
quieter  manifestations  to  his  revered  Wordsworth.  He 
sought  communion  with  nature  and  with  a  mind  full  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  great  poet  he  found  a  response  and 
a  stimulus  to  all  his  higher  thinking  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Creator's  power  and  goodness  in  earth  made  beautiful 
for  our  delight.  The  companions  of  his  walks  were  struck 
with  the  influence  of  scenery  on  his  phase  of  meditation 
and  his  tone  of  conversation.  They  gained  from  him  a 
new  resource  and  a  new  faculty  of  lofty  enjoyment  in  the 
boundless   range   of  associations,    of  action    and    reaction, 
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between  themselves  and  the  world  spread  round  them,  with 
all  things  gaining  loveliness  when  spiritually  discerned. 

Telang  was  from  his  early  years  a  constant  and  appreci- 
ative student  of  the  English  poets.     He  regarded  them  as 
the   great  enduring   glory  of  the  English  nation,   and   in 
familiar  intercourse  he  could  easily  be  drawn  into  quotations^ 
especially  from  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.     Wordsworth  to 
him  was  never  prosy  any  more  than  would  be  the  ordinarj 
talk  of  a  beloved  friend.      The  long-drawn  contemplative 
passages,  touched  with  gleams  of  moral  elevation,  harmonized 
completely  with  his  own  disposition  and  mental  habit.     For 
poems  of  action  he  had  somewhat  less  liking;  and  the  un- 
natural exaggerations  of  the  Sanskrit  poets  rather  repelled 
him.     He  admitted  that  for  moral  nurture  in  the  modem 
world,  as  well  as  for  information  and  discipline,  the  English 
literature  was  for  Indian  students  preferable  to  the  Sanskrit 
as  a  basis  of  instruction,  but  if  challenged  he  could  insist 
on  the  lofty  ideal  of  character  presented  by  the  Ramayana 
and  the  native  vigour  of  Tukaram's  Maratha  verses.     In 
this,  as  in  other  spheres,  his  intellectual  bent  and  preferences 
were  essentially  modern  and  eclectic,  but  his  strong  affec- 
tions bound  him  closely  to  all  that  was  dear  to  his  people, 
and  all   that  formed  part  of  their  glory.     He  looked  for 
additions  to  this  glory  through  the  exercise  of  native  genius 
on  the   new  and  firmer  ground  opened   up  by  communi- 
cation with  Europe,  and  could  not  believe  in  the  advantage 
to  imaginative   capacity   of   a   mere  confinement  of  ideas. 
He  explained  the  attraction  which  Wordsworth  had  for  him 
by  saying  that  he  felt  his  writings  to  be  the  practical  em- 
bodiment  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age  in  the  sphere  of 
moral  aspirations.     The  truth  is  that  he,  like  many  of  his 
more   thoughtful  countrymen,  found  a  repose — ^though  but 
a  troubled  repose — for  the  soul  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
with  which  they  were  surrounded  in  such  writings  as  those 
of  Wordsworth,  without  being  called  on  to  definitely  re- 
nounce or  receive   any  specific   dogmas  of  theology.      He 
and  they  were  formed  for  faith,  devotion  and   reverence, 
and  in  the  many  phases  of  our  imperial  history  his  disciples 
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may  have  mucli  to  do  for  the  good  of  that  Greater  Britain 
which  is  80  variously  composed,  and  calls  for  the  exertion 
of  such  various  gifts  and  capacities.  In  the  moral  ripening 
of  the  future  they  may  yet  have  an  invaluable,  incalculable 
service  to  render  to  mankind. 

For  his  services  on  the  Education  Commission  Telang 
was  made  a  CLE.  After  his  death  a  public  meeting  was 
held  to  raise  a  memorial  in  his  honour.  At  this  meeting 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  leaders 
of  native  society  joined  in  commendations  of  his  character 
and  abilities.  Telang  never  affected  a  churlish  disdain 
of  such  tributes  as  these;  but  his  most  fitting  monument 
will  be  found  in  the  lives  of  a  multitude  of  his  countrymen 
made  wiser  and  nobler  by  a  loving  remembrance  of  his 
words  and  works. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir, — I  glean  from  certaia  extracts  ia  the  Rangoon  Gazette 
newspaper  that  a  gentleman^  of  the  name  of  F.  0.  Oertel, 
has  been  sent  to  report  on  the  antiquities  of  Burma,  and  am 
glad  to  see  that  he  states  "there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  for 
taking  measures  to  preserve  and  collect  the  more  valuable 
archaeological  remains  of  the  country  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  early  scientific  exploration  of  all 
parts  of  Burma  seems  necessary/'  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Government  of  India  will  at  once  follow  his  advice :  not 
only  is  it  clear  that  objects  of  interest  are  falling  into  ruin 
and  being  destroyed,  but  that  the  traditional  history  of  Pegu 
will  soon  be  lost.  The  old  Mwn,  or  Peguan,  language  is 
fast  disappearing,  like  that  of  Cornwall,  and,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  this  language  was  universally  spoken  south 
of  the  latitude  of  Prome  before  the  time  of  Alompra 
(a.d.  1756),  there  is  a  tendency  springing  up  to  interpret 
the  names  of  old  places  by  means  of  the,  now  dominant, 
Burmese  language. 

The  accompanying  extract  will,  I  think,  make  this  ap- 
parent— 

"Mr.  Oertel,  in  the  notes  on  his  recent  tour  in  Burma, 
says :  —  *  The  word  Syriam  is  said  to  be  an  Anglicised  version 
of  the  Burmese  Thanlyin,  by  which  name  it  is  still  called 
by  the  natives,  while  its  PaH  name  is  Khoddadippa.  It 
once  was  the  principal  port  of  Pegu,  and  continued  to 
be  so  up  to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rangoon  and 
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the  utter  destruction  of  the  former  by  Alompra  in  a.d.  1756. 
It  is  fabled  to  have  been  founded  nearly  six  centuries  b.c., 
but  did  not  take  a  prominent  place  in  history  untU  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  when  the  adventurer  Philip  de  Brito, 
better  known  as  Nicote,  seized  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Portuguese.  Their  dominion,  however,  did  not  last  long, 
as  the  town  was  soon  re-taken  by  the  Burmese,  under 
Mahadhamma  Raja,  in  1613.  Subsequently  the  Burmans 
allowed  some  Dutch,  English,  and  French  traders  to  settle 
in  Syriam,  but  their  factories  were  finally  destroyed  by 
Alompra,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  these  settlements 
but  the  ruins  of  a  church,  some  tombs,  and  traces  of  walls. 
Interior  and  exterior  views  are  given  of  the  remains  of 
the  Portuguese  church,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Christian  church  in  Further  India.  It  was  erected  in  1750 
by  Monsignor  Nerini,  the  second  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava 
and  Pegu,  and  a  member  of  the  Bamabite  *  Mission.  In 
plan  it  consisted  of  a  single  nave  and  apsidal  end  in  Italian 
style,  constructed  of  pointed  brickwork.  The  apse  and  side 
walls  are  still  standing,  much  ruined  and  overgrown  with 
pipal  trees. 

"  A  village  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  town,  and 
near  it  are  the  remains  of  several  ancient  brick  pagodas  of 
small  dimensions,  probably  of  considerable  age.  The 
Kyaikkauk  or  Syricmi  Pagoda,  situated  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  former,  shows  the  modern  type.  This 
last  pagoda  also  is  fabled  to  have  been  erected  over  sacred 
hair  relics  of  Gautama  Buddha.' " 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  difficult  to  understand  how 
"Syriam"  can  be  an  Anglicised  version  of  the  Burmese 
word  "Thanlyin."  The  latter  word  is  not  difficult  to 
pronounce,  and,  even  if  it  was,  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  be 
turned  into  Sy-ri-am.  That  the  word  is  not  an  English  version 
of  the  Burmese  is,  however,  quite  clear,  for  Csesar  Frederick, 
in  A.D.  1563-80,  says :  "  The  ships  that  come  from  the  Red 
Sea  frequent  Pegu  and  Syriam.'*  Balph  Fitch,  in  a.d.  1686, 
calls  it  "  Ciriam/'  a  good  town  to  which  come  many  ships 
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from  Mecca.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Yerthema, 
a  Roman,  who  went  to  Pegu  in  a.d.  1503-8,  does  not 
mention  it.  On  referring  to  Mr.  Haswell*s  Mwn  Grammar,  I 
find  that  they  do  not  use  the  th  or  lisped  «,  and  consequently 
Thanlyin  is  not  a  Mwn  form.  If  the  Burmese  used  the 
Mwn  name  it  must  have  begun  with  an  «,  and  might  have 
had  an  r  in  it.  That  is  to  say,  that,  if  the  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Sanrin,  Sanrang,  or  Sanyin,  the  Burmese 
would  have  pronounced  it  Thanyin,  or  Thanlyin.  Possibly 
the  word  may  be  a  corruption  of  some  Portuguese  word,  but 
anyhow  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  find  out  what  it  was  called. 
It  is  not  always  certain  whether  the  old  travellers  used  the 
native  terms,  for  we  find  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  they  used 
what  is  probably  a  Portuguese  term  "  Macareo,"  the  breaker 
or  smasher,  to  designate  the  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Sittang 
river.  In  Aracan,  just  south  of  Akyab,  there  are  three 
Islands,  called  by  us  the  Barangas,  but  the  native  names  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  word.  Probably  it  is  derived 
from  the  Portuguese  **  barancas,"  which  exactly  describes 
them.  The  only  word  which  I  can  find  at  all  like  Syriam 
is  the  Mwn  word  "  sarang "  or  "  saring,"  which  means  a 
swinging  cradle,  and  is  evidently  the  "serrion"  of  Fitch, 
which,  he  says,  is  a  couch  or  litter  carried  by  sixteen  or 
eighteen  men  in  which  the  king  was  carried.  "  Thanlyin," 
according  to  Judson,  is  a  state  bier.  "  Deling,"  "  Daling," 
or  "  K'aling,"  is  the  Mwn  word  for  a  litter,  which  probably 
resembled  the  Japanese  "Kago."  I  enclose  some  more  of 
Major  Temple's  notes  with  some  remarks  on  them. 

His  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  I  trust  that  he  will  not  be 
misled  by  Burmese  friends  who  think  there  are  no  languages 
other  than  Pali  and  Burmese. 

By  the  way,  there  seems  to  be  a  misprint  in  the  extract 
from  Mr.  Oertel's  report.  The  Pali  name  of  S)rriam  island 
would  be  Khuddadipo.  The  ruined  church,  too,  was  not 
Portuguese. 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John. 
October  2Sth,  1893. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS    TOWARDS    THE    HISTORY    OF 
ANGLO-BURMESE  WORDS. 

By  Major  R.  C.  Temple,  M.R.A.S. 

Burma. 

[The  history  of  the  closely  allied  word  Myamma,  with 
the  same  meaning,  I  propose  to  trace  separately.] 

1516.  Y.  8,v. — There  is  another  kingdom  of  the  Gentiles 
called  Berma. — Barbosa,  181. 

1516.  Y.  8.V.  Orakan. — Dentro  fra  terra  del  detto  regns 
di  Vbrma. — Barbosa  in  Rammio,  i.  316. 

1543.     Y.  8.V.  in  Supplt. — The  Governor told 

them  that  the  expedition  was  going  to  Pegu  to  fight  with 
the  Bramas,  who  had  taken  that  Kingdom. — Correa,  iv.  298. 

c.  1545.  Y.  8,v, — How  the  Kingdom  of  Brama  under- 
took the  conquest  of  this  Kingdom  of  Siao. — Pinto  (orig.) 
cap.  185. 

1543.  Y.  8.V.  Jangomay. — The  ranges  of  mountains 
running  from  north  to  south,  along  which  lie  the  Kingdoms 
of  Ava,  and  Brbma,  and  Jangoma  (Zimme). — Barros,  III. 
iii.  5. 

1606.  Y.  8,v, — Although  one's  whole  life  were  wasted 
in  describing  the  superstitions  of  these  Gentiles — the  Pegus 
and  the  Bramas — Couio,  viii.  cap.  xii. 

1639.  His  [King  of  Pegu]  Guard,  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  Souldiers,  with  them  called  Bramans,  is  kept 
at  the  second  Port,  where  they  sit,  having  their  Arms 
hanging  before  them  on  the  wall. — MandeMo,  Travek^ 
e,t  ii.  118. 

1680.    Y.  «.r.  in   Supplt. — Articles  of   Commerce  to  be 

proposed  to  the  King  of  Barma  and  Pegu — Ft.  St. 

Oeorge.  Con8,  in  Notes  and  Extracts,  iii.  7. 

1727.  Y.  «.r. — The  Dominions  of  Barma  are  at  present 
very  large. — A,  Hamilton,  ii.  41. 
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1769.  Y.  8,v, — The  Buragmahs  are  mucli  more  numerous 
than  the  Peguese  and  more  addicted  to  commerce :  even 
in  Pegu  their  Numbers  are  100  to  1. — Letter  in  Dalrymple, 
Or,  Rep.  i.  99. 

1763.  Y.  8.V.  Munneepore  in  Supplt. — ^Meckley  [Manipur] 

is  a  Hilly  Country to  the  South  and  East  the 

BuRMAH  Country. — Account  of  Meckley  by  Nerher  Doss 
Gosseen  in  Dalrymple^s  Or.  Rep,  ii.  477-478. 

1763.  Y.  8,v.  Negrais. — It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe 
that  the  King  of  the  Burmahs. — Fort  William  Cons,  Feb. 
19th,  in  Long,  288. 

1767.  Y.  8.V,  Sonaparanta. — Sovereign  of  the  Kingdom 
of  BuRAGHMAGH. — Letter  from  the  King  of  Burma  in 
Dairy mple,  Or,  Rep.  i.  106. 

1781.  Ma  la  piu  nobile,  e  la  plu  elegante,  e  che  in 
amendue  i  Regni  si  parla  dalle  gentile  persone,  e  la  lingua 
Barmana  o  come  vuolte  il  sopraccennato  Padre  Carpani  la 
lingua  BoMANA. —  Quirini,  Percoto,  123. 

1782.  Y.  8,v,  poongee. — Leurs  pretres sont  moins 

instruits  que  les  Brames  [but?=here  Brahmans],  et  portent 
le  nom  de  ponguis. — Sonnerat,  ii.  301. 

1782.  Y.  8.V,  Gautama. — Les  Pegouins  et  les  Bahmans 

Quant  a  leurs  Dieux,  ils  en  comptent  sept  princi- 

paux Cependant   ils  njen   adorent  qu'un   seul, 

qu'ils  appellent  Godeman. — Sonnerat,  ii.  299. 

1786.  Les  Bramas,  Brames  ou  Barmans  sont  en  general 
fort  deux,  d'un  caractere  compatissant. — Flouest  in  Toung 
Fao,  ii.  4. 

1793.  Y.  8,v, — ^BuRMAH  borders  on  Pegu  to  the  North. — 
Mennell'8  Memoir,  297. 

1796.  Y.  8.V.  Shan. — Many  districts  of  the  Yoodra  Shaan 

to  the  eastward who  annually  paid  homage  of  the 

BiRMAN  King. — Symes,  102. 

1798.  Wretched  as  my  condition  was  I  felt  distressed  at 
being  seen  without  clothes,  which  they  no  sooner  observed 
than  one  of  them,  a  Burma  (a  particular  caste  or  tribe 
80  called),  to  whose  humanity  we  were  all  afterwards  much 
indebted^  took  his  turban  from  his  head,  and  tied  it  round 
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my  middle,  after  the  castom  of  the  country* — Mackay,  Shtp' 
wreck  of  the  Juno,  31. 

0.  1810.  The  religion  and  literature  of  the  Burmas.— 
Bnchanan-Hamilton  in  Asiatic  Researches,  title,  vi.  163. 

1810.  To  this  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  the  Barma, 
Malay u  and  T'hai  languages,  commonly  denominated  Bir- 
MAN,  Malay,  and  Siamese,  the  compiler  deems  it  proper 
to  premise  a  few  observations  concerning  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  work. — Burma,  Malayu  and  Thai  Vocabulary,  L 

c.  1814.  Burma,  Burman,  or  Burmanaca  proper. — Title 
in  Asiatic  Researches,  viii.  269. 

c.  1819.  In  fact,  in  their  own  language,  their  name  is 
not  Burmese,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese, 
but  BiAMMA. — Songermano,  36. 

1823.  A  Mandarin  (Cochin  Chinese)  waited  on  the  Mission, 
requesting  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  muster  of  the  dress  and 
cap  of  ceremony  of  the  Burman  ambassadors,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  transmitted,  as  a  curiosity,  to  his  Majesty  at  Hue. — 
Crawfurd,  Siam,  574. 

1826.  Pinto,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bad  name,  is  only 
extravagant,  and  not  altogether  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude, 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Martaban  by  the  king  of 
Brama,  meaning,  however,  apparently  of  Siam  [  ?  however 
Toungoo]. —  Wilson,  Documents,  Ixii. 

1827.  To  the  table  of  a  Burmau  all  are,  alike,  welcome.— 
Tu:o  Years  in  Ara,  227. 

1827.  The  original  Siamese  in  the  tenths  as  well  as  in 

the  thirteenth,  article  of  the  treaty the  Burmese 

are  called  Phoma. — Wilson,  Documents,  Ixxxviii. 

1827.  In  these  indispensable  articles  of  Burmhan  food. 
Ava  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  its  southern 
provinces. — Snodgrass,  Burmeae  War,  290. 

1829.  On  some  dispute  with  the  Buraghmagh  Govern- 
ment, says  Dalrymple  [1755],  the  Dutch  threatened,  if  they 

did  not  even  attempt,  to  bring  in  the  Chinese The 

true  name  of  this  people  is  Mranma,  pronounced  by  them- 
selves Myama.  We  have  the  following  European  versions 
of  it.  Bramaa,  Buraghmagh,  Burma,  Burman,  and 
Burmese. — Crawford^  Aca,  606. 
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1837.  He  (Capt.  Hannay)  thinks  the  Phwons  and  Shans 
greatly  superior  to  the  Burmahs  or  Kathays,  meaning  by 
the  latter  those  Manipuris,  resident  in  Ava,  who  are  Burmans 
in  everything  but  origin. — Pemberton  in  Hill  Tracts  between 
Assam  and  Burmah,  97. 

1852.  The  present  state  of  affairs  in  Burmah  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  practical  result  of  this  arrangement— 
Baker,  Rangoon  and  Martaban,  3. 

1852.  Myanma,  commonly  pron.  Bama,  a  Burmese  : 
Myanmalu. — Judson,  Bur.  Diet,  s,v. 

1855.  T.  «.f?.  Munneepore  in  Supplt. — They  are  largely 
diffused  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  Central  Burma. — Tule^ 
Mission  to  Ava,  153. 

1860.  If  the  palace  of  the  "Brama  of  Toungoo"  is  in 
ruins,  who  had  ''  twenty-six  crowned  heads  at  his  command/^ 
the  slave  is  free. — Mason,  Burmah,  dedication. 

1874.  Khama,  Burman.  M'neeh  Khama,  a  Burmax 
man. — Hasicell,  Peguan  Language,  46. 

1883.  The  people  known  to  Europeans  as  Birman,  Bur- 
man  or  Burmese,  dwell  in  the  western  region   of  Indo- 

China,  which  is  watered  by  the  Irawadi But  the 

Indian  settlers  gave  to  them,  and  adopted  themselves,  the 

name  Brahma This  term,  when  used  to  designate 

the  existing  people,  is  now  written  Mramma,  and  generally 
pronounced  Bama. — Phayre,  Hist,  of  Burma,  1,  2. 

1890.  Les  Francais  en  Birmanib  au  xviiie  Siecle.  Notes 
et  Documents  publics  par  Henri  Cordier,  d'apres  les  Archives 
du  Ministere  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies. — Title  in  Toung 
Pao,  i.  15. 

1893.  As  to  the  tradition  that  the  word  Burma  is  derived 
from  Brahma  because  the  Indian  State  thus  founded  adopted 
the  proud  designation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  native  word  Mramma  or  Myamma  (now  usually 
pronounced  Bamma),  I  see  nothing  but  pleasant  fancy 
here. — Parker,  Burma,  relations  uitk  China,  5. 

1893.  Mrantaing  means  the  country  of  the  Mran.  Sir 
Arthur  Phayre  derives  Mranma  from  Brahma.  The  exact 
derivation  and  meaning  of   the  designation,  by  which  the 
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Burmese  are  known,  have  not  yet  been  settled If 

Sir  Arthur  Phayre's  derivation  is  correct,  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  the  action  of  the  learned  priests  of  the  14th  and 
1 5th  centuries  in  making  use  of  the  barbarous  appellation 
Mararama  in  lithic  inscriptions  as  well  as  in  literary  works, 
while  they  had  the  familiar  term  Brahma  for  the  national 
designation. — Taw  Sein  Ko  in  Ind.  Ant.  xxii.  8. 

R,  C.  T. 

Note, — Nowhere,  I  believe,  is  the  word  Brama  to  be  found 
in  Burmese  Records  as  the  name  of  the  people.  Bama 
is  the  colloquial  of  Mramma,  but  how  did  this  name  arise  ? 
The  only  tribal  names  given  in  the  histories  are  Kan,  Ran, 
Thet,  and  Pyu.  The  Chinese  call  them  Mien  or  Man, 
and  the  Peguans  called  them  Ma.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  "  myan "  swift,  and  "  ma "  strong ;  and  I  would 
submit,  as  a  conjecture,  that  at  some  early  date,  perhaps 
in  the  time  of  Anawrahta,  a.d.  1150,  when  they  over-ran 
their  neighbours,  they  took  the  word  as  a  sobriquet  of 
their  nation. 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John. 


Abada. 

This  word  means  a  rhinoceros. 

1541.    T.   8.V. — Mynes  of    silver which   the 

merchants  carried  away  with  Troops  of  Elephants  and 
Rhinoceroses  {em  cafiles  de  ek/antes  e  badas). — Pinto  (orig. 
cap.  xli)  in  Cogan,  p.  49. 

1544.  Y.  8,v. — With  fourscore  thousand  Rhinoceroses 
{donde  partirao  com  oitente  mil  badas). — Pinto  (orig.  cap. 
cvii)  in  Cogan,  p.  149. 

o.  1660.  Y.  « t?.  Laos. — Certayne  beasts  which  in  that 
Countrie  they  call  badas. — Oaspar  da  Cruz  in  Purchas,  iii. 
169. 

1585.  Y.  8.V. — ^There  are  elephants  in  great  number  and 
abadas,  which  is  a  kind  of  beast  so  big  as  two  great  buls, 
and  hath  uppou  his  snowt  a  little  home. — Mendoza,  ii.  311. 
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1592.    Y.  8.V. — ^We  sent  commodities  to   their  king  to 

barter  for homes  of  abath Now  this  abath 

is  a  beast  which  hath  one  home  only  in  his  forehead,  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  female  Vnicome,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
of  all  the  Moores  in  these  parts  as  a  most  soveraigne  remedie 
against  poyson. — Barker  in  Sakluyt,  ii.  691. 

1598.  T.  8.V. — The  Abada  or  Khinoceros  is  not  in  India 
(i.e.  the  West  Coast),  but  only  in  Bengala  and  Patane. — 
Linschoten,  88. 

1598.  Y.  B.v. — Also  in  Bengala  we  found  great  numbers 
of  the  beasts  which  in  Latin  are  called  Ehinocerotes,  and  of 
the  Portingalles  Abadas. — Linschoten,  p.  28. 

c.  1606.  Y.  8,v. — Molti  corni  della  Bada  detto  Rino- 
ceronte. — Carletti,  p.  199. 

1611.  Y.  8,v. — Bada  a  very  fierce  animal,  called  by 
another  more  common  name  Rhinoceros. — Cobarruvtas,  8,v. 
(This  author  then  proceeds  to  derive  the  word  from  badad, 
Hebrew  8olu8,  solitarim,  on  the  ground  that  all  languages 
had  their  origin  in  Hebrew  "  in  the  confusion  of  tongues !  '* 
But  Yule,  Hobson-Jobson,  8.v.,  points  out  that  it  maj/  come 
from  Malay  badak,  a  rhinoceros,  or  from  Arabic  abid,  abida, 
a  wild  animal.) 

1613.  Y.  8.V. — And  the  woods  give  great  timber  and  in 

them  are  produced  elephants,  badas — Oodinho  de 

Eredia,  lOt?. 

1618.  Y.  8.V. — A  China  brought  me  a  present  of  a  ciip 
of  ABADO  (or  black  unecome's  home)  with  sugar  cakes. — 
Cock's  Diary y  ii.  56. 

1626.  Y.  8.V, — Rhinoceros  or  Abadas. — Pigafetta  in 
Purchas,  margin  of  ii.  1001. 

1681.  Y.  8.V. — Lib.  V.  Cap.  De  Abada  sen  Rhinocerote. 
— Bontii.  Hist.  Nat  et  Med. 

1726.  Y.  8.V. — Abada,  s.  f..  La  hembra  del  Rhinoceronte. 
— Dice,  de  la  Lengua  Castellana. 

1884.  Abada  ....  also  abda  and  abath  ....  an  early 
name  for  the  rhinoceros. — Murray,  New  English  Diet. 
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Alompra. 


This  word  is  the  Anglo-Burmese  for  Alaungp'aya,  the 
title  of  the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Kings  of 
Burma. 

1755.  T.  8,v.  Munneepore  (Supplt.) — Speech  of  Alompra 
to  Capt.  Baker  at  Momchabue  [Shwebo]  in  Daln/mple,  Or. 
Hep.  i.  152. 

1799.  Y.  8,v.  Munneepore  (Suppl.) — ^Elated  with  success 
Alompra  returned  to  Monchaboo  [Shwebo]. — Symes,  41,  42. 

1852.  When  up  started  that  extraordinary  man  Alompra, 
a  sort  of  Indo-Chinese  Napoleon. — Doveton,  Reminiscences  of 
the  Burmese  War,  p.  204. 

1883.  Alaunghpra  signifies  "embryo  Buddha,"  a  title 
which  the  patriot  had  assumed.  It  is  the  vernacular  render- 
ing of  the  Pali  "  Bodisativa "  {sic),  or  Buddha  elect.  It 
is  generally  written  by  Europeans  Alompra. — Phayre,  Hist 
of  Burma,  149  note. 

1886.  The  word  p'hra  appears  in  composition  in  various 
names  of  Burmese  Kings,  as  of  the  famous  Alomp'hra 
(1753-1760),  founder  of  the  existing  dynasty.  —  Fufe, 
Hobson-Jobson,  s,v.  pra. 

1886.  The  warlike  hunter  was  Aloungpayah,  or  Alompra 
as  he  is  usually  called,  the  founder  of  the  last  Burmese 
dynasty. — Scott,  Burma,  as  it  was,  etc.,  190. 

Arakan. 

Yule,  Hohon^Johson,  «.r.,  would  identify  the  name 
Arakan,  or  Arracan,  with  the  Argyrb  of  Ptolemy  and 
the  0-Li-Ki-LO  of  Fa-Hian.  In  this  he  is  very  probably 
right. 

c.  1420-30.  T.  «.f?. — Mari  deinceps  cum  mense  integro  ad 
ostium  Rachani  fluvii  pervenisset. — N.  Conti,  in  Poggrus, 
Be  Varietate  Fortune. 

15 1€.  T.  s.v. — Oonfina  similmente  col  regno  di  Begala 
e  col  regno  di  Aua,  e  chiamasi  Aracan. — Barbosa  in 
Ramusio,  i.  316. 
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c.  1535.  Y.  8.f>.  Capelan. — ^These  carry  musk  and  rubies 
to  the  great  city  of  Ava,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Arquam. — Sommario  de  Regni  in  Mamusio,  i.  334  «?. 

1645.  T.  8.V. — ^They  were  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of 
Racaon,  owing  to  a  badly  kept  watch. — Pinto,  cap.  clxvii. 

1552.  Y.  8,v. — Up  to  the  Cape  of  Negraes will  be 

100  leagues,  in  which  space  are  there  populated  places  .... 
Akracao  City,  capital  of  the  kingdom  so  styled. — Barros, 
I.  ix.  1. 

1568.  Y.  8,v. — Questo  Re  di  Rachan  ha  il  suo  state  in 
mezzo  la  costa. — Ce8are  de*  Federici  in  Ramusio,  iii.  396. 

1586.  Y.  «.r. — Passing  by  ...  .  the  kingdom  of  Recon  and 

Mogen  [Mugg] our  course  was  S.  and  by  E.  which 

brought  vs  to  the  barre  of  Negrais. — R.  Fitch  in  Hakluyt, 
ii.  391. 

c.  1590.  Y.  8.V. — ^To  the  S.E.  of  Bengal  is  a  large  country 
called  Akung. — Gladmn*8  At/een,  ed.  1800,  ii.  4. 

c.  1690.  Y.  8,v.  in  Supplt. — To  the  East  and  South  of  east 
of  Bengal  is  an  extensive  kingdom  called  Arkhang. — Ain 
(orig.),  i.  388. 

1599.  Y.  8.V.  Macao. — ^The  King  of  Arracan  now  ending 
his  business  at  the  Town  of  Macao. — N.  Punenta  in  Purcha8, 
iii.  1748. 

1608.  Y.  9.V,  Champa. — Thence  (from  Assam)  eastward 
on  the  side  of  the  northern  mountains  are  ....  the  land  of 
Rakhano  .  .  .  . — Taranatha,  Hist,  of  Buddhism,  by  Schiefner, 
p.  262. 

1609.  Y.  «.r.  Prome.— Whom  the  King  of  Pren  [Prome] 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  King  of  Arracan. — Bocarro,  142. 

1639.  Y.  «.r.  Talapoin. — Whilst  we  looked  on  these 
temples,  wherein  these  horrid  idols  sat,  there  came  the 
Aracan  Talpooys  or  Priests,  and  fell  down  before  the  idols. 
—  Walter  Schuhe,  Reinen,  77. 

1660.  Y.  8.V.  in  Supplt.— Reporting  ....  the  flight  of 
Shuja  to  the  country  of  Rakhang  leaving  Bengal  xxnAQ- 
{ended.— Khafi  Khan  in  Elliot,  vii.  254. 

c.  1665.  Y.  8.V.  in  Supplt. — Knowing  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pass   any  cavalry  by  Land,  no,  not  bo   much   as   any 
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Infantry,  from  Bengale  into  Rakax,  because  of  the  many- 
channels  and  rivers  upon  the  Frontiers. — Bemier,  E.  T.  65. 

c.  1665.  Y.  B,v,  Mugg. — ^These  many  years  there  have 
always  been  in  the  kingdom  of  Rakax,  or  Moy  [read  Mog], 
some  Portuguese  .  .  .  . — Bemter,  E.  T.  63. 

1673.  Y.  8.V, — A  mixture  of  that  Race,  the  most  ac- 
cursedly base  of  all  Mankind,  who  are  known  for  their 
Bastard-brood  lurking  in  the  Islands  at  the  Mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  by  the  name  of  Buccaneers.  [This  is  a  misprint 
for  Racanners,  as  per  index.] — Fryer,  219. 

1726.  Y.  8.V. — It  is  called  by  some  Portuguese  Orrakan, 
by  others  among  them  Arrakaon,  and  by  some  again 
Rakan  (after  its  capital),  and  also  Mog  (Mugg). —  Vakntijn, 
V.  140. 

1727.  Y.  «.r. — Arackan  has  the  Conveniency  of  a  noble 
and  spacious  River. — A.  Hamilton,  ii.  30. 

1812.  It  might  indeed  contribute  to  the  future  tranquility 
of  our  eastern  territory,  which  has  repeatedly  been  disturbed 
by  the  aggressions  of  the  people  of  Arracan. — Despatch  in 
JFilson's  Documents  of  the  Burmese  War,  1827,  No.  1. 

1819.  Y.  s.v,  M^unneepore  in  Supplt. — There  is  a  small 
chain  of  mountains  that  divides  Aracan  and  Casse  from 
the  Burmese. — Sangermarno,  33. 

1827.  Upon  the  subjugation  of  Aracan  great  numbers  of 
the  native  population  fled. —  Wilson,  Documents  of  the  Burmese 
War,  p.  2. 

1852.  In  our  own  days  it  is,  under  different  form,  the 
creed  prevailing  in  Arracan. — Blgandet,  Gaudatna,  preface, 
1st  ed.  p.  1. 

1866.   The  Aracan  mountains are  taken  from  a 

map  of  the  Aracan  frontier. — Yule,  Ava,  267. 

1870.  The  eastern  crest  is  marked  by  the  Arakan  moun- 
tains.— B.  B,  Gazetteer,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 

1883.  About  the  same  time  communication  was  made  by 
the  king  of  Arakan  to  the  king  of  Bengal. — Phayre,  Hist, 
of  Burma,  76. 

1893.  The  Arracan  Company  Limited,  Agents  for 

— Rangoon  Gazette,  \5th  April,  p.  4. 
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AVA. 

1616.  T.  8.V,  Arakan. — Confina  similraente  col  regno  di 
Begala  e  col  regno  di  Aua,  e  chiamasi  Aracan. — Baiboaa  in 
Hamusio,  i.  316. 

1635.  T.  8,v,  Capelan. — These  carry  musk  and  rubies  to 
the  great  city  of  Ava. — Sommario  de  Regni  in  Ramuaio^ 
i.  334 «?. 

1663.  T.  B.v.  Jangoraay. — Ranges  of  mountains  running 
from  north  to  south,  along  which  lie  the  Kingdom  of  Ava 
and  Breroa  [Burma]  and  Jangoma  [Zimme]. — Barros,  III. 
ii.  6.  [The  accent  on  Ava  and  Brema  is  noted  correctly  as 
being  on  the  last  syllable.] 

1613.  Y.  s.v,  Lan  John. — He  (King  of  Pegu)  kept  at  his 

court  the  principal  sons  of  the  Kings  of  Ova — 

Bocarro,  117.     [The  accent  is  again  on  the  last  syllable.] 

c.  1639.  He  (Qaspar  Balby)  relates  to  this  purpose  that, 
in  his  time,  the  King  of  Auva,  his  Father's  brother,  but 
Vassal  to  the  King  of  Pegu. — Mandelslo's  Travels,  E,T, 
ii.  119.  [This  quotation  is  valuable  in  proving  change  of 
accent  on  to  the  first  syllable.] 

1680.  Y.  8.V.  Martaban  in  Supplt. — That  the  English  may 
settle  factorys  at  Serian,  Pegu,  and  Ava. — Articles  to  be 
proposed  to  the  King  of  Burma  and  Pegu,  in  Notes  and 
Extracts,  No.  III.  p.  8. 

1727.  Y.  s.v.  Mandarin. — Every  province  or  city  has  a 
Mandareen  or  Deputy  residing  at  Court,  which  is  generally 
in  the  City  of  Ava,  the  present  Metropolis. — A.  Hamilton, 
ii.  43. 

1781.    Due  gran  fiumi I'uno  e  TAva. — Quirini, 

Percoto,  76. 

1796.  Y.  s.v.  Pali. — Of  the  ancient  Pallis,  whose  language 
constitutes  at  the  present  day  the  sacred  text  of  Ava. — 
Symes,  337-8.  [Yule  very  properly  remarks  in  a  footnote 
that  this  writer  had  been  led  away  by  "  Wilford's  nonsense."] 

1826.  We  found  that  wheat  was  cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ava  in  considerable  quantity. — Craw/urd,  Embassy  to 
Am,  101. 

J.R.A8.    1894.  11 
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1852.  AwA,  see  Enwa, Enwamyo  (from  Awa,  an 

entrance),  Ava,  the  western  Capital  of  Burmah,  Anoukmyo, 
— comp,  Amarapuramyo— (founded  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
lake),  Ratanapuramyo. — Judson,  Burmese  Diet.  «.w. 

1855.  Opposite,  across  the  river,  was  the  old  city  of  Ava, 
now  a  thicket  of  tangled  gardens  and  jungle,  but  marked 
by  the  remaining  spires  of  temples. — Yule,  Ava,  64. 

1870.  The  new  king,  who  had  no  rival  in  the  newly- 
conquered  kingdom,  founded  a  new  city  at  Enowa  (Ava) 
and  called  it  Ratanapoora. — B.  B.  Gazetteer,  i.  257. 

1883.  The  city  was  called  Awa,  or  Ava,  the  Pali  or 
classical  name  is  Ratanapura,  city  of  gems. — Phayre,  Hint, 
of  Burma,  63. 

1893.  Ratanapura  is  the  classical  name  of  (Ava)  Awa, 
or  Inwa,  or  Shwe  Wa,  the  golden  entrance,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  language  of  poetry  and  song. — Taw  Sein  Ko,  Ind. 
Ant.  xxii.  8. 


Ayuthia. 

[A  perusal  of  the  extraordinary  variants  given  below  of 
this  famous  Siamese  name  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  several  times  misprinted  India  in  Davies* 
translation  (1662)  of  Mandelaio's  Travels  into  the  East  Indies, 
ii.  122  ff.,  and  in  several  maps  of  the  period  in  the  present 
writer's  possession.] 

1522.    Y.  s.f?.   Judea. — All   these  cities  are  constructed 

like  ours,  and  are  subject  to  the  King  of  Siam who 

inhabits  Iudia. 

1546.  Y.  s.v. — Judea  the  capitall  City  of  all  this  Empire 
is  Odiaa. — Pinto  (orig.  cap.  clxxxix)  in  Cogan,  p.  285. 

1553.  Y.  s.v. — Judea the  city  Hudia  alone,  which 

is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  (Siao). — Barros,  III. 
ii.  5. 

1614.  Y.  s.v.  Judea. — As  regards  the  size  of  the  City  of 
Odia.— Ctou/o,  VI.  vii.  9. 

1615.  Y,  s.v.  factory. — Judea  in  Sainsbury's  list. 
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1617,  T.  «,f.  Judea. — The  merchants  of  the  country  of 

Lan  John  [Luang  Praban] arrived  'at  the  city  of 

Judea/ — Sainabury,  ii.  p.  90. 

1617.  T.  8,v.  Judea  in  Supplt. — One  (letter)  from  Mr. 
Benjamyn  Farry  in  Judea  at  Syam. — Cocks,  i.  272. 

1639.  The  chief  of  the  Kingdom  is  India  by  some  called 
Odia  . .  the  City  of  India,  the  ordinary  Residence  of  the  Court 
is  seated  on  the  Menam. — Manoleadl,  Traveh,  S.T.,  ii.  122. 

1686.  La  Yille  Capitale  s'appelle  Siam.  C'est  le  nom 
que  luy  ont  donne  les  Portugais.  Le  Siamois  ce  nomment 
Crung  si  ayu  tha  ya  et  non  pas  Jdthia  ou  Odia. —  Voyage 
de  Siam  des  Peres  Jemites,  vi.  365. 

1693.  As  for  the  City  of  Siam,  the  Siameses  do  call  it 
Si-Yo-THi-YA,  the  0  of  the  Syllable  yo  being  closer  than 
our  [French]  Dipthong  au, — La  Loubere,  Siam,  E.T,,  i.  7. 

1727.  Y.  s.v,  Judea. — All  are  sent  to  the  City  of  Siam 
or  Odia  for  the  King's  use. — A,  Hamilton,  ii.  160. 

1728.  Y.  8.V.  factory. — Judea  in  Miibum's  list. 

1774.  Ayuttaya  with  its  districts  Dvaravati,  Yodaya, 
and  Kamanpaik. — Inscription  in  Ind,  Ant.  xxii.  4. 

1796.  Y.  s.v.  Shan. — Many  districts  of  the  Yoodra  Shaan 

to  the  eastward were  tributary to  the 

Birroan  King. — Symes,  102. 

0.  1819.  After  the  storming  of  Jodia  in  Siam. — Sanger- 
mano,  49. 

1825.  £ga  Maha  Sina  de  Pudee  [Mahasenadhipati]  Ama- 
chee  (Prime  Minister)  of  the  golden  country  of  See 
Ayokthar^h  Durraw-uddy  [Dwaravati]  sends  this  letter 
to  Colonel  Smith,  commander  of  the  English  Army  at 
Martaban. —  Wilson,  Documents  of  the  Burmese   War,  164. 

1827.  Treaty  between  the  Honorable  East  India  Company 

and  the  King  of  Siam. — The  powerful  Lord who 

dwells  over  every  head  in  the  city  of  the  sacred  and  great 
kingdom  of  Si-a-yoo-tha-ya. —  Wilson,  Documents  of  the 
Burmese  War,  Appx.  Ixxvii. 

1828.  And  in  his  route  from  Mergui  this  officer  necessarily 
crossed  the  immense  wilderness,  which  lies  between  that 
place  and  Ayuthia. — Crawfurd,  Siam,  442. 
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1852.  ToDHAYA,  a  Siamese. — Judaon,  Bur,  Diet,,  a.v. 

1870.  After  a  tedious  march  he  reached  Atodhia. — B.  B. 
Gazetteer,  i.  307. 

1873.  As  was  ancient  Atudta,  so  is  Bangkok,  the  present 
capital  of  Siam,  the  Venice  of  the  East. — Leonowens,  Siamese 
Harem  Life,  ii. 

1886.  JuDEA,  Odia,  etc. — These  are  names  often  given 
in  old  writers  to  the  city  of  Ayuthia,  or  Ayodhya,  or 
TuTHiA  (so  called  apparently  after  the  Hindu  City  of 
Rama,  Ayodhya,  which  we  now  call  Oudh),  which  was 
the  capital  of  Siam  from  the  I4th  century  down  to  about 
1767,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Burmese,  and  the 
Siamese  royal  residence  was  transferred  to  Bangkock. — 
Yule,  Hobson-Jobson,  8,v.   Judea. 

1887.  Bastian  reports  "  a  stone  inscription  '*  from 
Ayuthia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Siam. — Gushing,  Shan 
Grammar,  5. 

1893.  This  Wareru  dynasty was  at  first  tributary 

to  Siam  {i.e.  to  the  Shan  or  Siam  Yodaya,  meaning  "  the 

Shans  of   Ayuthia  ") — Parker,  Burma,  Relations 

with  China,  39. 

1893 Yodaya  (Ayudhia) —Taw  Sein 

Ko,  Ind.  Ant,  xxii.  4. 

R.  C.  T. 

Alaung-hpra. — Sir  A.  Phayre  gives  the  meaning,  but 
does  not  fully  explain  it.  Alaung,  "an  embryo."  Hprd, 
a  shortened  form  of  a  word  written  hburd,  which  is 
probably  composed  of  two  roots,  viz.,  hpu  '*  to  behold  with 
reverence,"  and  rd  or  yd,  a  syllable  which  may  denote  "  suit- 
ability," or  "  place  or  object  of  action."  The  whole  meaning 
"  an  object  of  veneration." 

Arakan. — ^The  European  form  of  Rakhaing,  which  is 
probably  the  Burmese  form  of  the  Pali  word  Rakkha-puram, 
the  "city  of  protection."  Another  derivation  might  be 
from  the  Burmese  ara  **  a  possession,"  and  khaing  "  strong," 
shortened  into  Rakhaing. 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John. 
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NOTES  OF  THE   QUARTER. 

(October,  Noyember,  December,  1893.) 


I.    Obituary  Notices. 

Trof.  8.  M.  Oeorgievsky, — We  deeply  regret  to  announce 
the  early  death  of  Prof.  S.  M.  Qeorgievsky,  Professor  of 
Chinese  in  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  languages  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, who  died  this  summer  at  Metz.  After  studying  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  University,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  he  went  to  China,  and  lived  there  for  four  years 
in  different  places.  Then  he  returned  to  Russia  and  took 
the  degrees  of  master  and  doctor  of  Chinese,  and  was 
finally  appointed  to  the  position  of  the  Professor  of  Chinese. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  his  works: — 

1.  Pervii  period  kitaiskoi  istorii.     (First  period  of  Chinese 

history  [to  the  Emperor  Ch'ing-shi-u'wan-ti]),  St. 
Petersburg,  1888. 

2.  0  kornevom  sostave  kilaiskago  jazika  v  svjai  s  voprosom 

o  proishojdenii  kitai  chev.  (The  analysis  of  the 
radical  sounds  of  the  Chinese  language  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese 
people.)     Large  8vo.  pp.  127.     St.  Petersburg,  1888. 

3.  Analys   hierogliphicheskoi    pismennosti    kitaichev,   kak 

otrajainshei  na  sebe  istoriu  jizni  drevniago  kitaiskago 
naroda.  (The  analysis  of  the  Chinese  hieroglyphical 
letters  as  reflecting  the  history  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
people.)     8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1888. 

4.  Princhipi  jizni  Eitaia.     (The  principles  of  the  life  of 

China.)     pp.  492.    St.  Petersburg,  1888. 
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5.  Vajnost  izychenia  Kitaia.     (The  importance  of  the  study 

of  China.)     8vo.  pp.  286.     St.  Petersburg,  1890. 

6.  Drevneisbia  moneti  kitaichev.      (The  ancient   Chinese 

coins.)     1889. 

7.  Graf.  J.  Tolstoi  i  "  Princbipi  jizni  Kitaia."     (Count  J. 

Tolstoi  and  "  The  principles  of  the  life  of  China.") 

8.  Miphologioheskia    vozzenia    kitaichev.       (The    mytho- 

logical beliefs  of  the  Chinese.)     St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

D.  P. 

Frof.  Oeorg  ton  der  Oahelentz. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Prof.  Georg  von  der  Gabelentz,  which  lately 
occurred  at  Berlin,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
three.  Born  at  Poschwitz,  near  Altenburg,  he  early  took 
to  the  study  of  Eastern  languages  under  the  direction  of 
his  father,  Prof.  Hans  Conon  von  der  Gabelentz,  who,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  was  well  known  for  his  works 
on  the  Orient,  and  more  especially  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Manchu  language  and  literature.  After  having  studied 
at  the  Universities  of  Jena  and  Jjeipzig,  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  languages  of 
Eastern  Asia  at  Leipzig  in  1878.  Two  years  before  this 
date  he  had  published  a  translation  of  the  Chinese  philo- 
sophical work  entitled  Thai  khi  thu  by  Chow  Tun  e.  Later 
he  published,  among  other  works,  a  treatise  on  "Confucius 
and  his  Teaching,"  but,  beyond  question,  his  magnum  opus 
was  his  Chinese  Grammar,  which  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  his  reputation.  Those  scholars  who  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Oriental  Congress  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and 
who  remember  the  stalwart  form  and  bearing  of  Prof,  der 
Gabelentz,  will  share  in  the  surprise  and  regret  so  generally 
felt  at  the  early  close  of  his  scholarly  career. 

Major- General  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham. — By  the  death 
of  General  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  K.C.I.E.,  C.SL, 
C.I.E.,  R.E.,  on  28th  November  last,  another  link  with  the 
past  is  severed,  for  he  had  been  a  member  of  our  Asiatic 
Society  for  full  thirty-eight  years.      Bom  in  John  Street, 
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"Westminster,  January  23rd,  1814 — ^little  more  than  three 
years  after  bis  father,  Allan  Cunningham,  came  from  Dal- 
Bwinton,  near  Dumfries,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  circum- 
stances— ^he  was  only  14  years  of  age  and  his  eldest  brother, 
John  Davey,  16,  in  May  1828,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
breakfasting  one  morning  with  their  father,  **  looked  round 
the  table,  and  said :  '  What  are  you  going  to  make  of  all 
these  boys,  Allan  P '  '  I  ask  that  question  often  at  my  own 
heart,'  said  Allan,  'and  I  cannot  answer  it/  'What  does 
the  eldest  point  to  P '  '  The  callant  would  fain  be  a  soldier, 
Sir  Walter,  and  I  have  half  a  promise  of  a  commission  in 
the  king's  army  for  him ;  but  I  wish  rather  that  he  could 
go  to  India,  for  there  the  pay  is  a  maintenance,  and  one 
does  not  need  interest  at  every  step  to  get  on.'  "  Scott 
went  to  Lord  Melville  (then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control),  who  gave  him  a  promise  of  a  cadetship  for  one 
son.  Five  days  later  (May  23rd),  dining  with  Lady 
Stafford,  he  met  the  two  brothers  Loch,  and  Mr.  John 
Loch  also  gave  hira  a  like  promise.  "Next  morning," 
says  Lockhart,  "  Sir  Walter  appeared  at  Sir  F.  Chantrey's 
breakfast-table,  and  greeted  the  sculptor  "  (in  whose  employ 
Allan  Cunningham  was)  with — *  I  suppose  it  has  sometimes 
happened  to  you  to  catch  one  trout  (which  was  all  you 
thought  of)  with  the  fly,  and  another  with  the  bobber.  I 
have  done  so,  and  I  think  I  shall  land  them  both.  Don't 
you  think  Cunningham  would  like  very  well  to  have  cadet- 
ships  for  two  of  those  fine  ladsP'  'To  be  sure  he  would,' 
said  Chantrey,  *and  if  you'll  secure  the  commissions,  I'll 
make  the  outfit  easy.' "  This  was  the  way  friends  helped 
each  other  in  those  days,  and  thus  the  great  Antiquary 
moulded  the  career  of  the  later  investigator.  The  late  Mr, 
Edward  Thomas,  too,  used  to  tell  with  glee,  how  he  received 
his  *  accolade '  or  succession  as  an  antiquary  from  the  same 
hands:  for  when  a  boy,  fishing  in  the  Tweed,  Sir  Walter 
used  to  pat  him  on  the  shoulder  and  call  him  '  his  young 
Antiquary.' 

Allan    Cunningham's    fourth   son,   Francis   Cunningham 
(bom  1820),  also  went  to  India,  entering  the  Madras  Army 
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in  1838,  but  retired  from  ill-healtli  as  Lieut.-Colonel  m 
1862.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  literature — editing 
Massinger,  Marlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson  ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1875,  he  was  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  his 
brother  Peter's  well-known  **  Handbook  of  London." 

With  his  next  younger  brother,  Peter,  Alexander  Cun- 
ningham was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital.  After  passing 
through  the  Military  College,  at  Addiscombe,  he  went  out  to 
India  and  obtained  his  first  commission  as  second-lieutenant 
in  the  Bengal  Engineers  in  June,  1831.  As  early  as  1831 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  to  Governor- 
General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Kashmir  in  1839.  Being  in  his 
earlier  years  resident  in  Calcutta,  he  soon  came  into  relations 
with  James  Prinsep.  "  During  a  great  part  of  the  years  1836 
and  1837,  the  most  active  period  of  his  career,"  wrote 
Cunningham  in  1871,  "I  was  in  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  Prinsep.  With  our  mutual  tastes  and  pursuits  this 
soon  ripened  into  the  most  intimate  friendship.  I  thus 
had  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  all  his  discoveries  during 
their  progress."  And,  he  adds,  "  when  I  recollect  that 
I  was  then  only  a  young  lad  of  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  I  feel  as  much  wonder  as  pride  that  James  Prinsep 
should  have  thought  me  worthy  of  being  made  the  con- 
fidant of  all  his  great  discoveries."  Prinsep  was  then 
working  on  the  newly  discovered  Baktrian  and  Saurashtran 
or  Kshatrapa  coins,  and  on  the  Asoka  and  Sdnchi  inscriptions, 
and  we  readily  trace  these  same  subjects  all  through 
Cunningham's  subsequent  career  and  in  most  of  his  writings. 
It  is  Prinsep's  work  continued  through  this  early  communi- 
cation of  his  contagious  enthusiasm. 

The  only  paper  Cunningham  wrote  during  this  period 
was  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 
for  Dec.  1834,  and  is  titled  (1)  "  Correction  of  a  mistake 
regarding  one  of  the  Roman  coins  found  in  the  Tope  at 
Manikyala,  opened  by  M.  Court"  (vol.  iii.  pp.  636-37), 
James  Prinsep  left  India,  a  dying  man,  in  October,  1838. 
The  same  year  Lassen's  analysis  of  the  legends  on  Bactrian 
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coins  was  published,  and  in  March,  1840,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  Dr.  Roer's  translation  of  it  appeared  in  the  Bengal 
Society's  Journal,  and  this  work  was  strongly  stimulative  of 
research  in  India. 

In  1840  Lieutenant  Cunningham  was  employed  as 
engineer  to  the  King  of  Oudh,  and  began  to  be  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Journal,  His  papers  in  1840  were — 
(2)  "Notice  of  some  Counterfeit  Bactrian  coins"  (vol.  ix. 
pp.  393-96) ;  (3)  ''Notes  on  Captain  Hay's  Bactrian  coins" 
{lb.  pp.  867-89),  a  "Note"  to  the  same  paper  (ib.  p.  1008); 
and  (6)  "  Second  notice  of  some  forged  coins  of  the  Bactrians 
and  Indo-Scythians"  {ib.  pp.  1217-30).  In  the  following 
year  appeared — (7)  "  Abstract  Journal  of  his  route  in 
1839  to  the  sources  of  the  Panjab  rivers"  (vol.  x.  pp. 
105-15);  (8)  "Description  of  some  Ancient  Gems  and  seals 
from  Bactria,  the  Panjab,  and  India"  {ib.  pp.  147-157); 
and  (9)  "A  Sketch  of  the  Second  Silver  Plate  found  at 
Badaksh&n"  {ib.  pp.  670-72).  To  the  February  number 
for  1842  of  the  same  Journal,  he  sent  (10)  his  "Second 
notice  of  some  new  Bactrian  Coins  "  (vol.  xi.  pp.  130-137), 
at  the  end  of  which  he  announced  that  he  was  then  engaged 
on  a  large  work  on  the  "  Coins  of  Alexander's  Successors 
in  the  East" — a  work  that  was  long  delayed,  though  it 
finally  appeared  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle. 

After  this,  for  six  years,  he  contributed  only  one  more 
paper  to  the  Bengal  Journal.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
idle :  in  September,  1842,  in  a  letter  to  Col.  Sykes,  pub- 
lished in  our  Journal  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  241-47),  he  gave — 
(11)  "  An  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Euins  of  the 
Buddhist  city  of  Samkassa " ;  and  to  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle — (12)  "The  Ancient  Coinage  of  Kashmir,  with 
chronological  and  historical  notes  "  (vol.  vi.  pp.  1-38) ;  and 
(13)  "  An  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  Monograms  on  the 
Grecian  Coins  of  Ariana  and  India"  (vol.  viii.  pp.  175-97). 
In  the  1843-44  he  served  in  the  Gwalior  campaign,  with  the 
force  under  Major-General  Grey,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Paniftr,  29th  December,  1843 ;  and  in  February, 
1844,  he  was  appointed  executive  officer  on  the  staff  of  the 
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Gwalior  contingent.  Here  he  again  returned  to  his  old 
studies  and  published  in  the  Bengal  Journal — (14)  "  Notice 
of  some  unpublished  Coins  of  the  Indo-Scythians "  (voL 
xiv.  pp.  430-41). 

In  1846  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  through  Kulu  and 
Lahul  into  Lad&k ;  and  of  this  trip  to  the  Chu-Murari  Lake, 
he  published  (16)  the  "Journal"  in  1848  {J.A.S.  Beng. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  pp.  201-330),  and  (16)  a  "  Memorandum 
detailing  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Mah&r&j& 
Gulftb  Singh  and  British  India  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, P.  A.  Vans  Agnew,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  Cunningham  '* 
(ib,  pp.  295-297).  From  Jan.  1847  to  1849  he  was  engaged 
as  engineer  for  lajring  down  the  boundaries  of  the  North- 
west frontier,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period  he 
served  in  the  Panjab  campaign  of  1848-49,  including  the 
battles  of  ChilianwaU,  13th  Jan.  1849,  and  Gujar&t,  22nd 
Feb.,  when  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  major. 

In  1848  we  find  him  starting  a  new  subject,  to  which 
he  constantly  recurred  in  succeeding  years.  MM.  Remusat, 
Klaproth,  and  Landresse  had  translated  the  Foe-koue-ki,  or 
Travels  of  Fa  Hian,  into  French,  appending  to  their  version 
the  itinerary  of  Hiuen  Thsang ;  and  J.  W.  Laidlay  had, 
that  year,  rendered  it  into  English  with  additional  notes, 
but  omitting  the  itinerary.  Major  Wm.  Anderson  impugned 
the  authenticity  of  Hiuen  Thsang's  work,  urging  that  it 
was  a  modern  compilation,  and  Capt.  Cunningham  replied 
in  his  paper:  (17)  "Verification  of  the  Itinerary  of  Hiuen 
Thsang  through  Ariana  and  India,  with  reference  to  Major 
Anderson's  hypothesis  of  its  modern  compilation."  (J.A.S, 
Beng,  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  pp.  476-88).  This  he  followed  up 
by  (18)  a  second  paper  on  the  same  subject  (vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii* 
pp.  13-60). 

In  June,  1848,  he  sent  to  the  Calcutta  Society  (19)  a 
letter  on  a  "Proposed  Archaeological  Investigation"  to  be 
conducted  at  Government  cost  by  an  officer  "conversant 
with  the  sculptured  forms  and  religious  practices  of  the 
present  day,  and  with  the  discoveries  made  by  Prinsep 
and  others  in   Indian  Palaeography   and  Numismatology " 
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(vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  535).     This  was  the  first  germ  of  what 
he  was  afterwards  personally  to  carry  out. 

His  next  paper,  (20)  "An  Essay  on  the  Arian  Order  of 
Architecture,  as  exhibited  in  the  Temples  of  Kashmir" 
(voL  xvii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  241-327,  with  18  plates),  was  a  more 
ambitious  attempt  in  a  new  direction,  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
least  successful  of  his  works.  His  acumen  in  numismatics  and 
topography  did  not  serve  him  in  architectural  archaeology ; 
but  the  drawings  were  most  valuable  and  instructive. 

In  1850  he  was  employed  as  Executive  Engineer  of  the 
Gwalior  State,  and  at  the  same  time  Capt.  F.  C.  Maisey 
was  making  drawings  for  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
remarkable  sculptures  of  the  S&nchi  gateways.  Meeting 
with  Maisey  in  October  of  that  year  he  arranged  to  visit 
S&nchi,  while  on  tour,  and  open  the  Tope% — his  brother, 
Capt.  J.  L.  Cunningham,  being  then  Resident  at  Bhopal. 
Accordingly,  he  arrived  on  23rd  January,  1861,  and  next 
morning  began  sinking  a  shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
StApa,  in  which  he  found  some  relic  caskets.  Of  his  work 
here  and  at  the  stC^pas  in  the  neighbourhood  he  gave  a 
short  account  in  a  paper  contributed  to  our  Journal — (21) 
**  Opening  of  the  Topes  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India"  (Vol.  XIII.  1851),  pp.  108-114.  In  December,  1852, 
he  had  been  made  Executive  Engineer  at  MuMn,  and  while 
in  this  office  he  produced  his  first  properly  separate  work, 
(22)  "  The  Bhilsa  Topes ;  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Decline  of  Buddhism ;  with  an  account  of 
the  opening  and  examination  of  the  various  groups  of  Topes 
around  Bhilsa"  (1854,  dvo.  pp.  368),  with  33  plates.  Nearly 
half  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  Buddhist  historj', 
and  about  a  fourth  of  it  to  the  donative  inscriptions,  chiefly 
on  the  rails  and  pillars,  of  which  he  copied  about  200  from 
the  great  stflpa,  and  43  from  the  smaller.  More  have  been 
found  since.  Some  of  these  had  already  been  treated  of 
by  Prinsep,  but  Cunningham  made  translations  of  the  whole, 
which — considering  the  state  of  Pr&krit  scholarship  forty 
years  ago— were  very  creditable  to  his  scholarship. 
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This  was  followed  by  his  volume  (23)  "  Ladftk :  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical "  (London,  1854).  Within  a  year 
he  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Society  (vol. 
xxiii.  pp.  679-714)  a  paper — (24)  on  "  Coins  of  Indian 
Buddhist  Satraps,  with  Greek  Inscriptions,"  at  the  close 
of  which  he  lays  claim  to  the  discovery  of  eleven  letters 
of  the  Ariano-Pali  alphabet  before  the  publication,  eight 
years  previously,  of  Mr.  Norris's  alphabet  in  1846. 

He  was  then,  in  October  1856,  sent  to  Burma,  as  Chief 
engineer  in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim,  and  his  next  paper  in  1860, 
was  an  official  one — (25)  ''Memorandum  on  the  Ir&wadi 
River,  with  a  monthly  register  of  its  rise  and  fall  from  1856 
to  1858,  and  a  measurement  of  its  maximum  discharge" 
{J.A.S,  Beng.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  175  ff.).  Again,  in  September 
1858,  he  was  transferred  as  Chief  Engineer  to  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  a  Secretary  to  the  Government. 

In  1860  Lord  Canning  agreed  to  institute  an  Archaeo- 
logical Survey,  at  least  of  Upper  India,  and  General 
Cunningham,  who  had  previously  proposed  this,  drew  up 
a  memorandum  on  the  plan  of  operations.  Towards  the 
end  of  1861  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  this  survey, 
and  began  operations  in  December  of  that  year.  (26)  His 
first  year's  report  (for  1861-62)  was  published  in  1863  as 
a  supplementary  number  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal  (vol.  xxxii.),  and  to  the  same  he  contributed  both 
a  paper  and  note  —  (27)  "Remarks  on  the  Bactro-Pali 
Inscription  from  Taxila  "  (vol.  xxxii.  pp.  139  f.  and  172  f., 
vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  35-38) ;  (28)  "Remarks  on  the  date  of  the 
Pehewa  Inscription  of  R&ja  Bhoja"  (vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  223-32); 
(29)  a  note  on  the  results  of  a  tour  in  the  Panjab  {ib. 
pp.  332-*J3) ;  and  another — (30)  on  the  identification  of  the 
Khakan  Ai^afiovko^  with  the  Chinese  Sha-po-lio  {ib.  p.  441). 
His  (31)  "  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological 
Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India  for  the  season 
1862-63  "  was  published  partly  as  a  supplementary  number 
(No.  Ixxxvii.)  to  the  volume  for  1864,  and  concluded  in 
vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  156-278.  His  other  papers  in  1865  were — 
(32)    "On   the  Antiquities  of  Bairat,"  etc.    {Proc.  1865, 
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p.  97),  and  (33)  '*  Coins  of  the  Nine  Mgas,  and  of  two 
other  dynasties  of  Narwar  and  Gwalior  "  (vol.  xxxiv.  pt.  i, 
pp.  115-127). 

In  June,  1862,  General  Cunningham  had  retired  from 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  In  the  cold 
season  of  1863-64  he  made  a  tour  in  the  Panjab,  and  in 
1864-65  he  explored  the  region  between  tl^e  Jamnft  and 
Narmadfl,.  The  reports  of  these  investigations  were  printed 
subsequently  as  Government  papers,  and  at  a  later  date  (in 
1871)  the  whole  four  Reports  were  reprinted  in  two  volumes 
octavo  with  additional  plates.  But  in  1866  Lord  Lawrence 
abolished  the  appointment  of  Archaeological  Surveyor,  and 
for  a  season  these  useful  and  important  labours  were  stopped, 
and  General  Cunningham  returned  to  England. 

In  1867  we  find  him  busy  writing  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle — (34)  on  a  '*  Coin  of  the  Indian  prince  Sophytes, 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great " ;  and,  in  1868-73, 
— (35)  "  Coins  of  Alexander's  Successors  in  the  East,  the 
Greeks  and  Indo-Scythians  " — an  important  series  of  papers 
(n.s.  vol.  viii.  pp.  93-136,  181-213,  and  257-83 ;  vol.  ix. 
pp.  28-46, 121-53,  217-46,  and  29a-518  ;  voL  x.  pp.  65-90, 
205-36 ;  vol.  xii.  pp.  157-85,  and  vol.  xiii.  pp.  187-219). 
In  March,  1869,  he  contributed  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson's 
"  Report  on  the  Illustration  of  the  Archaic  Architecture  of 
India,"  etc.  (36)  a  "Memorandum  on  the  Archaeological 
Remains  of  India"  (pp.  25-34).  His  (37)  "Ancient  Geo- 
graphy  of  India,  voL  i.  The  Buddhist  Period  "  (8vo.  pp.  589) 
was  published  by  Triibner  in  the  end  of  1870.  In  this  he 
gathered  together  the  information  he  had  already  published 
respecting  the  route  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  and  extended 
the  survey  to  the  whole  of  India,  as  had  already  been 
done  by  M.  Vivien  de  Saint- Martin  in  his  Mdnwire  published 
in  1858 ;  but  Cunningham  worked  out  in  more  detail  the 
geography  of  the  Panjab  in  elucidation  of  the  campaign 
of  Alexander. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson's  paper  with  its  enclosures  from  Mr. 
James  Fergusson  and  others,  brought  up  afresh  the  question 
of  a  survey ;    but,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Markham,  "  it  was 
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necessary  that  the  researches  should  be  conducted  in  a  more 
systematic  manner,  and  on  some  definite  plan ;  and  in  July, 
1870,  it  was  resolved  that  a  central  establishment  should 
be  formed  to  collect  the  results  of  former  researches,  to 
train  a  school  of  archaeologists  capable  of  conducting  local 
enquiries,  and  to  direct,  assist,  and  systematize  the  various 
efforts  and  enquiries  made  by  local  bodies  and  private 
persons,  as  well  as  by  the  Government.  The  direction  of 
this  establishment  was  offered  to  General  Cunningham," 
and  he  left  England  to  resume  ''those  interesting  labours 
which  had  already  occupied  so  many  years  of  his  life,  in 
December,  1870."  He  had  then  almost  completed  his 
fifty-seventh  year  —  an  age  when  most  men  are  obliged 
to  leave  active  service  in  India.  The  appointment  was  only 
for  five  years,  but  he  continued  to  hold  it  for  fifteen. 

Before  leaving  England,  he  wrote  for  this  JourncU — (38) 
a  "Note"  on  Professor  Dowson's  paper  on  the  Mathura  In- 
scriptions (Vol.  V.  pp.  193-96),  and,  on  reaching  India,  his 
first  work  was  to  reprint  his  old  reports,  to  the  first  volume 
of  which  he  prefixed  an  introduction  of  43  pages,  giving 
an  outline  of  previous  research,  with  most  interesting  re- 
miniscences of  his  personal  intercourse  with  James  Prinsep. 

In  his  new  position  he  formed  no  central  establishment  to 
collect  results,  and  was  not  very  fortunate  in  his  assistants ; 
but  he  toured  much  himself,  and  sent  them  out  to  survey 
different  places  and  districts  in  India  north  of  the  Narmada, 
and  in  the  Central  Provinces ;  Western  India  being  left 
to  the  independent  survey  of  Dr.  Burgess.  (39)  The  ReporU 
of  his  own  and  his  assistants'  work  were  issued  from  time 
to  time  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  office,  in  twenty-one 
thin  volumes,  the  consultation  of  which  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  preparation  of  an  excellent  Index  volume 
by  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  of  the  Civil  Service,  which 
enables  the  student,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  presented  by  the  want  of  any  systematic 
arrangement,  or  even  references  to  previous  volumes  in 
which  the  same  place  has  been  referred  to.  In  addition 
to  these   reports^  he   issued^  in   1877,  the  first  volume  of 
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(40)  his  "Corpus  Inscriptionum  Indicarum"  (demy  4to. 
pp.  142),  with  thirty  plates  representing  the  Inscriptions 
of  Asoka.  These  plates,  apparently  drawn  very  neatly 
with  his  own  hand,  produced  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka, 
as  then  known,  taken  from  eye  copies.  The  second  voliune 
was  to  have  contained  the  Indo-Scythian  and  other  early 
inscriptions,  and  for  this  most  of  the  plates  were  printed 
off  some  time  before  he  retired,  but  the  volume  has  not  yet 
appeared ;  the  third  volume,  devoted  to  the  Oupta  inscrip- 
tions, was  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  and  issued  in  1888. 

General  Cunningham  printed  also  a  special  volume  in 
1879,  (41)  "  The  Stftpa  of  Bharhut "  (4to.  pp.  143),  with 
fifty-seven  plates — one  of  his  best  works;  and,  in  1883, 
(42)  "  Book  of  Indian  Eras  with  Tables  for  calculating 
Indian  Dates"  (8vo.  pp.  227),  based  on  Captain  Warren's 
standard  work,  but  which  has  not  met  with  any  wide 
acceptance.  Besides  several  short  notices  of  coins,  etc.,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  he  contributed 
to  its  Journal,  in  1881  and  1883,  a  paper  (43)  on  "  Relics 
from  Ancient  Persia,  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper"  (vol.  1. 
pt.  i.  pp.  151-86  ;  vol.  lii.  pt.  i.  pp.  64-67  and  258-60). 

Like  all  his  father's  family,  he  was  a  big  man,  and  a  fall 
which  he  had  from  an  elephant  at  fully  seventy  years  of  age 
injured  him  very  severely.  After  this,  on  the  completion 
of  fifteen  years  in  the  survey,  he  retired  in  1885,  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  with  an  augmented  pension.  In  May, 
1871,  he  was  made  C.S.I. ;  in  January,  1878,  CLE. ;  and, 
after  retirement,  in  February,  1887,  K.C.I.E. 

During  his  stay  in  India,  having  availed  himself  of  his 
special  opportunities,  he  had  formed  a  very  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  sculptures,  coins,  and  other  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest.  With  the  exception  of  the  more 
valuable  coins,  he  shipped  these,  together  with  books, 
papers,  note- books,  photographic  negatives,  etc.,  for 
England,  and,  most  unfortunately,  the  vessel — the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  '  Indus ' — in  which  they  were,  was  wrecked  on  the 
MuUaittivu  coral  reef  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
collection  perished :  the  loss  to  science  we  shall  never  know. 
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After  hig  return  to  England  lie  was  by  no  means  idle. 
To  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  (1889)  he  contributed  (44) 
"  Coins  of  the  Tochari,  Kush&ns,  op  Yue-ti "  (3rd.  s.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  268-311);  and  in  1890  and  1892  (46)  "Coins  of 
the  Sakas  (vol.  x.  pp.  103-72 ;  vol.  xii.  pp.  40-82  and 
98-169).  In  1891  he  reproduced  a  number  of  his  numis- 
matical  papers  in  a  volume  on  "  Coins  of  Ancient  India," 
in  which  he  detailed  his  opinions  respecting  the  origin 
of  money,  and  described  numerous  Indian  coins  of  obscure 
origin.  Next  year  he  wrote  (46)  an  *'  Introductory  Note  " 
for  the  volume  on  'S&nchi  and  its  Remains'  by  his  old 
associate  General  Maisey,  and  also  brought  out  a  hand- 
some volume  (47)  on  "  Mah&bodhi,  or  the  Great  Buddhist 
Temple  under  the  Bodhi  Tree  at  Buddha-Gaya"  (sup.  roy. 
4to.  pp.  87)  with  31  plates.  In  this  work  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  results  of  the  excavations  made  at 
the  temple  under  his  supervision  twelve  years  previously. 
Its  late  appearance  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
loss  of  the  photographic  negatives  along  with  his  collec- 
tions; for  the  collotypes  in  this  volume  have  been  made 
from  photographic  prints,  which  had  fortunately  been  pre- 
served. Then,  to  the  London  meeting  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  in  Sept.  1892,  he  sent  a  paper  (48) 
on  the  " Ephthalites,  or  White  Huns"  {TranB.  vol.  i.  pp. 
222-244),  a  subject  which  M.  Vivien  de  St.- Martin  also 
had  long  before  treated  in  a  valuable  paper. 

Though  he  was  afflicted  by  a  painful  malady,  which 
latterly  confined  him  to  bed,  he  still  preserved  a  keen 
interest  in  his  favourite  study,  and  even  during  his  last 
year  he  sent  three  fresh  papers  to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle : — 
(49)  "  Later  Indo-Scythians "  (3rd  s.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  93-128), 
with  two  continuations  of  the  same,  viz.  (50)  "  Scytho-Sassa- 
nians"  (ib.  pp.  166-183),  and  (51)  "Little  Kushftns"  {ib. 
pp.  184-202).  These  were  his  last  public  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Oriental  coins,  but  almost  to  the  last  he 
took  pleasure  in  talking  about  and  examining  his  favourite 
treasures,  and  even  answering  correspondents. 

Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  was  the  natural  successor  to 
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Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie  and  James  Prinsep,  also  self-raade 
antiquaries:  he  did  not  possess  the  scholarship  and  judicial 
mind  of  a  Colebrooke,  or  the  faculties  of  comparison  and 
scientific  deduction  of  a  Fergusson  or  a  Rickman.  He 
belonged  to  the  older  school ;  but  his  indefatigable  devotion, 
to  his  subject,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  all  information 
that  might  be  helpful  to  him,  was  scarcely  less  than  mar- 
vellous. Hence,  perhaps,  his  great  success  in  numismatics 
and  in  identifying  old  sites,  whilst  into  the  wider  and 
higher  fields  of  comparative  archaeology  and  architecture 
he  seemed  little  inclined  to  advance,  and  where  he  did,  his 
active  imagination  led  him  into  theories  often  unscientific 
and  without  solid  bases.  In  philology  and  chronology, 
too,  he  was  prone  to  frame  hypotheses  without  sufficient 
justification — suggested  by  imagination  or  misinterpretation. 
And  even  in  the  identification  of  sites  he  occasionally  accepted, 
from  his  assistants,  positions  on  grounds  so  insufficient  as  to 
excite  our  surprise.  In  the  translation  of  inscriptions — like 
other  early  pioneers — he  depended  for  guidance  on  native 
pandits,  rather  than  on  European  scholars  best  able  to  help 
him,  and  but  seldom  consulted  those  whose  willing  aid  he 
could  readily  have  commanded.  This  detracted  from  the  per- 
manent value  of  much  of  his  work.  But,  with  all  necessary 
deductions,  the  value  of  that  work  is  acknowledged  to  be 
great  in  itself,  and  for  the  impetus  it  has  given  to  re- 
search in  the  same  and  in  connected  branches  of  Oriental 
archaeology. 

Personally,  he  was  most  gentlemanly,  courteous,  afiable, 
and  full  of  interesting  information,  which  he  delighted  to 
pour  forth.  His  literary  power  was  hereditary,  and  his 
style  was  descriptive  and  literary  rather  than  strictly 
scientific :  he  wrote  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  was 
sparing  of  references  to  authors  who  had  already  treated 
the  same  question,  or  for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  his  topic. 
But  even  in  his  antiquarian  work  he  sometimes  let  his 
imagination  have  play,  and  burst  into  verse  of  good  quality 
and  finish — ^as  witness  the  conclusion  to  his  Bhiha  Topes. 
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II.    Notes  and  News. 

Suhhadra  Bhikshu, — The  '  Buddhistischer  Eatechismus ' 
of  this  learned  European  Buddhist,  which  has  had  so  large 
a  circulation  in  Germany,  has  been  lately  republished  in 
a  third  and  revised  edition  by  C.  A.  Schwetske  und  Sohn's 
house  at  Brunswick.  It  is  a  most  accurate  and  trustworthy 
summary  of  the  real  Buddhism. 

Tenth  Congress  of  Orientalists,  Oeneva,  1894. — Committee 
of  Organization — President :  Mons.  Edouard  Naville.  Vice- 
President  :  Mons.  Ant.  J.  Baumgartner.  Secretaries :  Mons. 
F.  de  Saussure  and  Mons.  Paul  Altramare.  Treasurer :  Mons. 
Emile  Odier.  Messieurs  Alfred  Boissier,  J.  Ehni,  Leop. 
Favre,  Lucien  Gautier,  Ed.  Montet,  Jules  Nicole,  Fran9oi8 
Turrettini,  Max  van  Berchem.  The  Congress  will  open  on 
September  3rd,  1894. 

Schrumpf  Armenian  Colkction. — Some  of  our  readers  may 
have  noticed  on  p.  715  of  our  last  issue  that  one  of  the 
books  in  this  Collection  bears  the  title  *'  Descent  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  from  the  Arsacid  Kings  of 
Armenia,"  by  S.  Mirza  Vanaatetzie.  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke 
writes  to  say  that  the  idea  was  his — that  he  wrote 
the  English  and  that  Mr.  H.  Papasian  persuaded  Mr. 
Vanantetzie  to  translate  it  into  Armenian.  As  the  little 
book  is  very  rare,  it  is  of  interest  to  record  this  fact  about 
its  origin.  The  same  Mr.  Papasian,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke 
informs  us,  is  also  the  author  of  the  translation  of  Mr. 
Bryce's  "Ascent  of  Ararat"  into  Armenian,  entered  at 
p.  702  as  No.  122  in  our  Collection,  but  without  an  author's 
name. 

Prof.  Max  Muller  has  received  from  the  King  of  Siam  an 
offer  of  sufficient  funds   to  guarantee  the  contiiiuance  of 
"  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East."     The  money  will  be  used  * 
in  the  first  place  for  printing  a  translation  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  Buddhist  Tripitaka. 

Hinduism  in  New  Guinea.  Under  the  title  "  De  Rum- 
Serams  op  Nieuw  Guinea  "  (Leiden  :  Brill.     8vo.  pp.  200), 
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Dr.  D.  TV.  Hoorst,  of  the  Dutch  Civil  Service,  gives  a 
description  of  certain  curious  old  temples  which  used  to  exist 
in  New  Guinea,  and  explains  them  as  survivals  of  Siva  and 
Liinga  worship,  introduced  there  by  wandering  ascetics  from 
India. 

Catalogue  of  the  Society^a  Library. — This  catalogue  of  the 
printed  books  in  our  Library  is  now  finished,  and  is  on  sale 
at  the  OflBce  of  the  Society  for  half  a  guinea.  It  is  intended 
that  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  and  of  special  collections  of 
books  shall  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  \  and 
some  departments  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
namely — 

Arabic,  Persian,  Tibetan  in  the  Journal  for  1892  (Titles 
only). 

Buddhist  Sanskrit,  1875. 

Other  Sanskrit  MSS.  1890  (Titles  only :  a  fuller  catalogue 
is  in  preparation). 

Armenian  printed  books,  Schrumpf  Collection,  1893, 

The  Buddhist  Jdtaka  Stories. — The  Cambridge  University 
Press  has  undertaken  to  publish  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Pali  Jataka,  or  Buddha  Birth  stories,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Professor  Cowell.  The  work  is  expected  to 
fill  seven  or  eight  volumes,  but  at  present  only  five  volumes 
of  the  Pali  original  have  appeared.  Each  volume  of  the 
original  is  to  be  represented  by  a  volume  of  the  translation. 
The  first  volume,  now  in  the  Press,  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Robert  Chalmers,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  It  will 
contain  the  forty  stories  given  in  Prof.  Rhys  Davids's 
discontinued  translation,  and  also  the  remainder  of  the  first 
volume  of  Prof.  FausboU's  edition  of  the  Pali  Text.  The 
second  volume  is  translated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  of 
Christ's  College,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Neil,  of 
Pembroke  College,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Francis,  under-librarian 
of  the  University  Library. 

American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religious  Belief. — 
The  leading  American  Universities  and  institutions  for 
higher  education  have  appointed  a  representative  board  to 
organize  a  scheme  of  lectures^  on  the  comparative  study  of 
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the  history  of  religious  beliefs.  Like  the  Hibbert  Lectures, 
which  are  delivered  both  in  London  and  Oxford,  each 
course  of  the  American  lectures  will  be  delivered  as  a 
whole  in  each  of  six  University  towns.  The  Board  have 
asked  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  to  inaugurate  this  series  of 
lectures  by  a  course  on  the  History  and  Literature  of 
Buddhism,  to  be  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1894-5. 
The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
of  which  he  is  Secretary  and  Librarian,  having  granted 
the  necessary  leave  of  absence.  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  has 
been  enabled  to  accept  this  invitation.  The  lectures  will 
be  published  simultaneously  in  America  and  England,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  their  delivery  in  America. 

Cyclopcedia  of  Indian  Research. — The  want  of  some  work 
of  reference  for  India,  which  should  do  for  Indianists  what 
Murray's  Dictionaries  have  done  for  classical  and  theological 
students,  has  long  been  keenly  felt,  and  it  is  welcome  news 
that  Hofrath  Dr.  Biihler  has  been  completing  the  publication 
of  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Indian  Research.  The  organisation 
of  this  undertaking  has  now  reached  an  advanced  stage. 
A  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  division  of  the  labour 
into  a  carefully  arranged  series  of  volumes,  or  essays,  and 
the  co-operation  of  many  leading  Indianists  has  been  already 
obtained.  The  various  volumes,  or  essays,  will  deal  with 
the  languages  of  India,  ancient  and  modem  (about  ten 
volumes) ;  with  the  literature,  Yedic  and  classical,  and  the 
palaeography  (about  five  volumes) ;  with  the  history,  down 
to  the  Muhammadan  conquest,  the  ethnography,  sociology, 
economics,  government  and  law  (about  ten  volumes) ;  with 
the  religion  and  philosophy,  whether  orthodox  or  not  (about 
seven  volumes) ;  and  with  the  secular  sciences  and  art  (about 
four  volumes).  It  is  impossible  to  give  too  hearty  a  welcome 
to  so  well  prepared  and  promising  a  scheme,  as  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  director  is  a  guarantee  of  sound  and 
scholarly  performance.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  fuller 
and  more  detailed  information  in  our  next  issue. 
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III.    Notices  of  Books. 


TJ-TAI,  EGO  PROSCHLOE  I  NASTOYACHEE  (Wu-T'AI,  ITS  FoRMER 

AND  Present  State).    By  D.  Pokotiloff.    8vo.  pp.  152. 
St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

The  author,  an  attach^  of  the  Russian  diplomatic  mission 
of  Pekin,  and  Fellow  of  Imper.  Russian  Qeogr.  Soc.,  visited 
the  sacred  mountain,  Wu-t'ai  ^  ^,  the  centre  of  Buddhism 
in  Northern  China,  in  May,  1889,  and  now  publishes  this 
book  as  an  account  of  his  journey. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  chapters : 

1.  From  Pekin  to  Wu-t*ai,  through  Pao-ting-fu  ^  ^  Jj^ 

and  Lung-ch'uan-kuan  9|  j^    1^  • 

2.  Wu-t'ai,  a  historical  and  geographical  outline. 

3.  The  present  state  of  the  Wu-t*ai  moncwteries  and  a  de- 

scription of  the  most  important  of  them. 

4.  The  return  journey  to  Pekin. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  book  the  author  gives — I.  The 
names  and  description  of  the  eighteen  lohan's  j^  ^,  and 
II.  Mongolian  and  Chinese  names  of  forty-eight  Buddhas. 

Full  of  great  interest  this  diary  conveys  to  the  reader 
many  exact  and  valuable  observations  on  Chinese  life 
generally,  and  on  the  laws,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
Buddhists  in  their  monasteries.  The  author  also  possesses 
a  rich  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Mongolian  literatures, 
and  takes  most  of  his  materials  from  hitherto  unknown 
native  historical,  geographical,  and  religious  books,  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  introductions,  viz.  i1{|  <§t  ^**  jfe 
Ch'ing-liang  shan-chih.  A  description  of  a  clear  and  cool 
mountain,  i.e.  Wu-t*ai,  '^  H  jfi  ,§  Shan-si-tung-chih. 
A  description  of  the  province  Shan-si,  a  Mongolian  descrip- 
tion of  Wu-t'ai,  etc.  His  book  has  therefore  great  value 
and  importance  for  those  interested  in  the  history  and 
modern  state  of  Buddhism  in  China.  The  European 
travellers  who  visited  Wu-t'ai  before  were  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Edkins,  Gilmour,   B.  Reichthofen,    W.   Rockhill^   and    G. 
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Potanin.  In  their  different  works  they  all  have  given 
accounts  of  this  celebrated  mountain,  and  Dr.  Edkins 
devotes  the  three  last  chapters  of  his  well-known  book, 
"Religion  in  China,"  to  a  description  of  his  journey  to 
Wu-t'ai.  However,  all  these  authors  now  are  surpassed 
by  Mr.  Pokotiloff,  whose  complete  and  excellent  account 
gives  a  real  idea  of  this  Buddhistic  Rome  of  China. 

D.   POZDNEYEFF. 


Dr.  H.  Stummk.  Tunisische  Marches  tjnd  Gedichte. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  Ix.  +  113 ;  viii.  +  157.  Leipzig  : 
Hinrichs,  1893.     (Tunisian  Tales  and  Poems.) 

The  study  of  popular  dialects  is,  as  well  known,  a  fruitfiil 
source  for  the  true  comprehension  of  the  growth  of 
language.  In  Semitic  languages,  as  well  as  in  languages 
belonging  to  other  families,  this  study  is  of  more  modern 
origin.  The  language  of  literature  had  absorbed  all  the 
attention  of  the  scholar  and  grammarian.  Nowhere  has 
the  literary  language  exercised  so  deep  an  influence  upon 
the  people,  to  the  detriment  of  the  local  dialects,  as  among 
the  Semites,  for  the  language  was  bound  up  with  religion, 
and  the  language  of  literature  is  the  "  sacred  language." 

In  spite  of  this  great  influence,  physical  and  ethnical 
causes  have  tended  and  tend  still  to  develop  dialectic  forms. 
The  population  inhabiting  the  north  coast  of  Africa  is  a 
striking  example  for  this  continual  change  taking  place  in 
the  language  of  the  people.  Where  the  influence  of 
literature  is  paramount,  the  changes  are  comparatively  less 
conspicuous;  but  where  the  admixture  with  foreign  blood 
and  strange  tongues  is  not  checked  and  moulded  through 
literary  agency,  those  changes  are  very  conspicuous.  In 
the  dialects  of  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  the  Maghrebins, 
we  can  see  these  various  shades.  Of  these  dialects  the 
most  polished,  i,e.  the  one  which  approaches  nearer  to  the 
literary  languages,  is  that  of  Tunis;  in  other  places, 
specially  in  those  of  Marakish,  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
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Berber  population  makes  itself  felt  in  grammatical  forms 
and  sounds  peculiar  to  these  dialects. 

To  the  author  of  the  two  volumes,  Dr.  H.  Stumme,  we 
owe  now  for  the  first  time  a  collection  of  texts  belonging 
to  the  Tunisian  dialect.  In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  phonetic  variations  he  has  transliterated  his  texts,  using 
a  modified  Latin  alphabet,  which  he  had  to  adapt  to  his 
requirements.  In  a  brief  introduction  the  author  discusses 
the  various  phonetic  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  which  are 
exceedingly  interesting. 

The  texts  are,  for  the  most  part,  tales;  a  few  popular 
songs  and  sayings,  all  collected  from  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  and  thus  very  valuable. 

Dr.  Stumme  has  spared  no  pains  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  true  popular  pronunciation,  and  he  has  rendered 
it  as  faithfully  as  possible.  Our  best  thanks  are  therefore 
due  to  him  for  his  valuable  contribution  to  Arabic  dialec- 
tology. As  the  tales  appeal  to  the  larger  circle  of  the 
friends  of  folk-lore,  I  will  indicate  here  briefly  the  contents 
of  the  second  volume,  which  contains  the  German  trans- 
lation of  the  texts  published  in  the  first  volume. 

(1)  Muhammed,  the  son  of  the  widow ;  strong-man  type, 
has  faithless  strong  companions.  Rescues  three  maidens; 
is  left  in  the  well,  but  reappears,  and  is  recognized  by  means 
of  wonderful  dresses. 

(2)  Hassan,  of  Basra.  Aladdin  type  and  swan-maiden 
type.     He  recovers,-  however,  his  wife  and  children. 

(3)  Djuder  ben  Omar.  Another  version  of  the  same 
Aladdin  type,  and  freeing  of  a  girl  kept  by  a  demon ;  his 
brothers  kill  him.  One  incident  is  the  table,  or  knapsack, 
filled  with  food  at  command. 

(4)  Prince  Ali.  Kept  away  from  the  world ;  learns  it  by 
chance.  The  words  of  an  old  woman  makes  him  go  in 
search  for  a  bride.  Has  a  false  companion.  Ali  performs 
a  difficult  task  and  marries  a  princess.  Starts  again  on  his 
quest.  Is  assisted  by  vultures ;  feeds  one  by  meat  cut  from 
his  arm.  Sleeping  Beauty  type,  but  bride  does  not  wake. 
On  his  return  home  is  waylaid  by  his  false  companion,  who 
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throws  him  into  a  well.  Is  rescued  by  grateful  apes,  and 
protected  secretly  by  the  Vezir,  his  companion  had  told 
falsehoods  against  hira  to  the  king.  Sleeping  Beauty, 
Princess  Sinaddur,  awakes ;  finds  ring  on  her  finger.  After 
three  years  proceeds  with  her  child  in  quest  of  husband, 
and  finds  him  in  the  town  of  his  father  the  king,  and 
discovers  the  trick  played  upon  him  by  his  companion. 

(5)  The  bad  and  good  wife.  {a)  A  variation  of  the 
"  Matron  of  Ephesus "  (v.  E.  Qriesebach,  Die  treuloae 
wrttwe.  3rd  ed.  1877).  (b)  The  tale  of  a  good  wife 
resembles,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  Fabliau  Constant  du 
Hamel  and  the  series  of  allied  tales  (v.  Dunlop,  Hist,  of 
Fiction,  2nd  ed.  ii.  p.  128  and  No.  1,  and  Clouston,  Popular 
Tales  and  Fictions,  ii.  p.  289  f.). 

(6)  The  just  king,  begins  with  the  tale  of  the  bird  with 
golden  eggs  (v.  Hahn,  Griechische  Maerchen,  No.  36,  and 
annotations) ;  the  children  eat  the  ears  and  stomach  of  the 
bird  and  escape.  One  of  them  buys  a  mule,  which  is  in 
reality  a  charmed  woman  (similar  to  the  incident  in 
Apulejus).  He  has  to  decide  in  a  trial  between  three 
birds,  as  he  understands  their  language,  and,  giving  a  just 
decision,  becomes  the  just  king.  In  that  capacity  he  finds 
his  brother  and  parents  again,  and  condemns  his  mother 
for  her  wickedness. 

(7)  No  one  can  escape  the  decree  of  God.  A  peculiar 
tale  of  a  woman  who  hanged  herself  in  order  to  escape 
begging  and  other  menial  work  that  is  pre-ordained  to  her 
by  fate.  She  is  resuscitated  from  the  dead,  and  has  to 
work  out  her  fate.  To  this  very  pecuh'ar  tale  I  have  been 
able  to  find  only  one  single  parallel  in  a  MS.  of  Hebrew 
tales,  written  in  Persia  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century.     It  is  in  my  possession. 

(8)  and  (9)  Two  stories  of  Abu  Novfts,  the  fool  of 
Hurun  Alrashid.  (8)  Is  a  parallel  to  the  tale  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  of  the  faithful  dog  and  faithless  wife ;  and 
(9)  The  tale  of  the  trick  played  by  Abu  Nov&s  and  his 
wife  on  the  Sultan  and  his  wife,  who  obtain  money  from 
the  latter  by  pretending  in  turns  that  the  other  w^  dead. 
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(10)  The  change.  The  history  of  tricks  resorted  to  by- 
one  who  refuses  to  return  the  money  hidden  in  jars  left 
with  him,  saying  that  the  money  has  been  changed  into 
oil.  The  owner  recovers  it  by  stealing  the  son  of  the  man 
who  kept  his  money  and  substituting  for  him  a  monkey, 
saying  that  as  money  could  change  into  oil  so  could  his  son 
be  changed  into  a  monkey- 

(11)  Abu-Nov&s  recovers  by  a  jest  his  fur  from  the  wife 
of  the  Vezir. 

(12)  A  woman  frightens  a  Beduin  away  from  the  supper, 
telling  him  that  her  husband  cuts  off  the  ears  of  his  guests. 
She  eats  meanwhile  the  two  fowls,  and  accuses  the  Beduin  of 
theft  when  her  husband  asks  for  them. 

(13)  The  three  Muhamraed.  The  story  of  the  three 
clever  brothers.  A  parallel  to  the  tale  in  Echa  rabbati, 
Voltaire's  Zadic,  and  to  Hamlet. 

(14)  A  series  of  evil  tricks  of  Djuha,  closely  related  to 
those  studied  by  Clouston,  under  the  title  "Little  Fairly" 
(Popular  Tales  and  Fictions,  ii.  pp.  229-288).  The  Turkish 
tricks  and  jests  of  Nasreddin,  the  Greek  of  Bakala,  the 
Roumanian  of  Pacala  show  a  more  close  resemblance  to 
the  Tunisian  tales. 

I  have  not  given  here  any  other  parallels,  as  it  is  my 
intention  only  to  point  out  the  contents  of  this  collection 
of  Tunisian  folk-lore.  To  some  European  tales  and  jests 
we  find  here  welcome  and  hitherto  unknown  parallels. 

M.  Gaster. 


Atlas  of  India.    By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.     (W. 
and  A.  K.  Johnston  :    Edinburgh  and  London.) 

This  new  atlas  consists  of  sixteen  maps,  the  last  con- 
taining plans  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Aden. 
There  are  ten  introductions  by  Sir  W.  "W.  Hunter,  dealing 
with  each  important  political  division,  and  the  twelfth  map 
has  a  map  of  Ceylon  as  an  inlet  in  the  comer.  The  maps, 
notwithstanding  their  small  size  (fourteen  inches  by  twelve, 
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fifty  miles  to  an  inch),  are  beautifully  clear  and  up  to  date. 
Bivers,  canals,  etc.,  and  all  names  referring  to  water  are 
printed  in  blue,  the  hills  are  in  brown,  and  the  place 
names  in  black.  The  provinces  are  coloured,  the  chief  high 
roads  and  railways  are  shown,  and  by  well  designed  varia- 
tions in  spelling  the  size  of  the  towns  and  the  political 
status  of  the  states  is  clearly  indicated.  Especially  con- 
sidering its  small  price,  only  7^.  6(/.,  this  new  atlas  will 
be  found  most  useful,  and  is  in  every  way  well  worthy 
of  the  well-known  publishers  by  whom  it  is  issued. 


Dr.  M.  Steinschneider.     Die  Hebraeischen  TJebersetz- 

UNGEX      DBS      MiTTELALTERS      UND      DIE      JuDEN      ALS 
DOLMETSOHER.  EiN      BeITRAO      ZUR      LiTERATURGE- 

8CHICHTE      DBS      MlTTEL  ALTERS,.     MEIST      NACH      HAND- 
SCHRIFTLICHEN    QuELLEN.      2    Vols.      Pp.  XXxiv  +  1077. 

Berlin,  1893.     30«. 
(The  Hebrew  translations  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Jews  as  translators.     A  contribution  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  based  mostly  upon  MSS.) 

It  is  a  truism  that  mediaeval  and  modern  culture  owes  to 
Arabic  literature  a  great  debt  of  gratitude — that  only 
through  the  Arabic  literature  most  of  the  ancient  classical 
had  been  preserved  and  handed  on  to  the  succeeding 
generations.  Philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine, 
and  ever  so  many  other  branches  of  knowledge  show  still 
the  traces  of  the  seal  placed  upon  them  by  the  genius  of 
the  Arabic  philosophers,  astronomers,  doctors,  and  men  of 
science. 

The  influence  which  they  have  exercised  upon  Europe, 
and  the  part  they  contributed  towards  the  moulding  and 
forming  of  the  modern  world,  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  ways  of  communication,  the 
elements  that  were  mostly  active  in  communicating  to 
Europe  the  science  of  the  Arabs  and  Greeks,  the  mediators 
in  that  great  exchange  of  thought,  wanted  for  a  man  of 
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Dr.  SteiQschneider's  vast  erudition  and  exhaustive  know- 
ledge, who  would  show  at  the  hand  of  irrefutable  evidence 
how  that  process  had  been  accomplished. 

It  was  with  him  a  labour  of  love  and  a  work  of  a  lifetime. 
For  fifty  years  he  had  been  collecting  the  materials  for  the 
monumental  book,  which  I  attempt  to  bring  here  under 
the  notice  of  scholars  interested  in  Oriental  studies  and  in 
the  history  of  civilization. 

It  would  be  a  futile  attempt  even  to  sketch  the  contents 
of  these  two  volumes  of  more  than  1100  closely  printed 
pages  and  thousands  of  notes.  It  is  an  unrivalled  store- 
house of  information,  and  replete  with  facts,  which  speak 
volumes.  The  author  has  utilised  no  less  than  1000  MSS. 
for  his  compilation,  and  has  followed  up  his  subjects  almost 
to  the  very  day  when  the  title-page  was  printed. 

The  vast  material  thus  collected  is  divided  by  him  into 
four  great  sections — (1)  Philosophy ;  (2)  Mathematics ; 
(3)  Medicine;  and  (4)  Miscellanea,  i.e.  tales,  fables,  lapi- 
daria,  etc.  Each  section  is  subdivided  into  minor  chapters 
(a)  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  authors — Greeks, 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians.  (b)  In  each  chapter  the 
authors  are  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  and  at  each  name  a 
full  bibliography  is  given,  and  the  list  of  translations  made 
by  Jews  from  the  Arabic,  either  into  Hebrew  or  into  Latin, 
or  from  Arabic  or  Hebrew  into  Latin,  whether  these  trans- 
lations have  been  printed,  or  where  the  MSS.  are  to  be 
found,  in  what  relation  those  MSS.  stand  to  one  another 
and  to  the  printed  editions  and  subsequent  translations. 

Thus  the  whole  history  of  dissemination  and  migration 
is  traced  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  we  get,  for  the  first 
time,  a  clear  insight  into  the  forces  that  made  for  light  and 
leading. 

"What  Wenrich,  Wiistenfeld,  and  Leclerc  have  attempted 
on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Dr.  Steinschneider  has  accomplished 
successfully  on  a  much  larger  scale.  His  book  will  remain 
the  indispensable  companion  of  every  student  of  Arabic 
and  mediaeval  lore,  and  of  the  part  the  Jews  played  as 
mediators  between  East  and  West,  antiquity  and  modem 
times. 
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Eight  indices  at  the  end  of  the  volume — for  both  volumes 
are  printed  with  consecutive  pagination,  vol.  ii.  beginning 
with  p.  502 — enhance  the  practical  utility  of  the  book. 
These  indices  are  (a)  of  Hebrew  titles  of  books ;  (b)  of 
Arabic  titles ;  (c)  of  Hebrew  technical  terms ;  {d)  of  Arabic 
technical  terms ;  (e)  of  authors  and  subjects  arranged  alpha- 
betically; (/)  a  chronological  table  of  the  translators;  (g) 
a  list  of  anonymous  translations;  and  (h)  last,  not  least, 
an  index  of  all  the  M8S.  used  by  the  author^  and  where 
they  are  to  be  found  in  his  book. 

It  has  received  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  French  Academic 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  learned  world 
will  concur  in  awarding  to  the  author  the  praise  that  is 
due  to  painstaking,  unselfish,  and  devoted  labour;  to  pro- 
found learning  and  scholarly  treatment  of  a  subject,  hitherto 
scarcely  touched  upon,  and  now  exhaustively  dealt  with. 

M.  Gaster. 

Dr.  F.  Hommel,  SIjd-Arabische  Chrestomathie.   Minao- 

SaBAISCHE     GrAMMATIK.        BiBLlOGRAPHIB — MlNAISCHE 

Inschriften  nebst  glossar  (South  Arabian  Chresto- 
mathy).     Mdnchen,  1893.     4to.     Pp.  vi.  +  136. 

Of  the  pre- Arabic  language  only  inscriptions  have  come 
down  to  us,  scattered  throughout  the  southern  parts  of 
Arabia,  cognate  in  form  with  the  old  -Ethiopian  alphabet. 
These  inscriptions  have  not  offered  as  many  difficulties  to  the 
decipherer  as  the  Archaic-Palestinian  or  some  Phoenician 
inscriptions.  Far  greater  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them.  Only  a  few  travellers  had  access  to  those  countries, 
and  the  results  of  their  inquiries  and  discoveries  are  dis- 
persed among  many  reviews  or  published  in  pamphlets 
few  and  far  between.  Prof.  Hommel  has  tried  to  remedy 
that  evil,  and  in  the  volume  before  us  he  has  collected 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  inscriptions  hitherto 
known. 

He  gives,  first,  a  sketch  of  the  phonetic  and  grammatic 
peculiarities  of  that  ancient  Arabic  language  (pp.  1-58) ; 
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pp.  59-61,  Index  of  Glaser's  Inscriptions  and  where  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  Chrestomathy ;  pp.  63-88,  a  com- 
plete bibliography  from  1774-1892  with  explanatory  notes ; 
pp.  91-118,  a  series  of  inscriptions  from  Ma'in;  and  pp.  119- 
120,  some  from  Hadramant ;  pp.  121-136,  a  short  glossary 
of  Minaic  words  with  their  German  translation  and  with 
corresponding  Arabic  words.  We  are  promised  a  complete 
Minao-Sabaic  dictionary  at  the  completion  of  the  whole 
work ;  the  part  before  us  being  only  the  first  instalment 
of  the  Chrestomathy.  One  need  scarcely  point  out  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  whole  work  published  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  mean- 
while Glaser  might  be  induced  to  publish  his  important 
collection,  of  which  only  an  infinitesimally  small  portion 
has,  thus  far,  seen  the  light. 

The  knowledge  of  that  ancient  powerful  Yemenite 
kingdom,  revealed  to  us  mostly  through  these  inscriptions, 
has  acquired  an  increased  interest  through  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  and  Mr.  Bent's  researches. 
If  they  really  owe  their  existence  to  ancient  Semitic,  more 
especially  Sabao- Arabic  settlers,  their  home  must  have  been 
the  Minao-Sabaic  Kingdom  of  South  Arabia. 

M.  Gaster. 

Note  to:    Hebrew  Visions  of  Hell  and  Paradise. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  article  under  the  above 
heading  in  this  Journal  (July,  1893),  I  have  discovered  an 
Arabic  translation  of  No.  I.  (The  Revelation  of  Moses) 
in  a  collection  of  Hebrew- Arabic  tales,  published  in  Leg- 
horn, and  printed  with  Hebrew  letters.  Also  a  Persian, 
written  with  Hebrew  characters,  in  a  MS.  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  I  recently  purchased  from  the  East.  The 
Persian  translation  is  somewhat  more  expanded,  and  the 
description  of  the  seven  compartments  in  Hell,  as  well  as 
of  the  seven  heavens,  is  more  elaborate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  following  in  certain 
portions   a  better  text  than  that  which  we  possess.      The 
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biblical  quotations  are  also  somewhat  different  in  the 
Persian  version.  It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  fix  the 
date  of  this  version.  The  language  is  comparatively  modern. 
To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  MS.  is  only  a  copy 
from  another  older  MS. ;  as  it  is  a  compilation  of  numberless 
tales  and  stories  from  the  most  diverse  sources.  There 
are  besides  Hebrew  parallels  to  visions  Nos.  III.  and  V. 
oral  tales  in  it,  one  of  which  is  a  parallel  to  the  Tunisian 
tale  of  Stumme's  Collection,  referred  to  in  another  place 
in  this  Journal;  others  are  copies  from  well-known  ancient 
collections.  Being  thus  only  a  copy,  the  original  must  be 
older.  If  we  could  prove  that  this  text  was  a  modernization 
of  an  ancient  version,  it  would  not  be  di£Scult  then  to 
establish  a  direct  connection  between  this  Persian  version 
and  the  Arda  Viraf  Nameh.  The  date  of  the  composition 
of  this  latter  is  also  far  from  being  established.  Haug 
(p.  Ixxiii)  ascribes  it  to  the  Sassanian  period — a  rather  wide 
margin — and  adds :  '*  that  we  cannot  exactly  settle  the  time 
when  it  was  written."  The  oldest  MS.  of  the  Arda- Viraf 
Nameh  is  of  1397,  whilst  the  Hebrew  versions  are  by  cen- 
turies older. 

The  existence  of  a  Persian  version  of  such  an  apocalyptic 
vision,  at  a  somewhat  early  age,  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
considering  that  we  have  a  copy  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

Further  researches  in  Persia  might  bring  to  light  such 
ancient  versions. 

M.  Gaster. 

Chinese  Central  Asia:  a  Ride  to  Little  Tibet.  By 
Henry  Lansdell,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps  and  Eighty 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     8vo.     London,  1893. 

Dr.  Lansdell,  the  well-known  traveller  and  author,  gives 
in  this  work  the  results  of  his  journey  in  that  part  of  Central 
Asia  formerly  called  " Kashgaria,*'  "Eastern  Turkistan," 
and  by  other  names,  now  better  known  as  **  Chinese 
Turkistan,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Russian  Turkistan,  west 
of  the  Pamirs.  This  journey  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  1888,  and  covered  a  distance  of  8913  miles. 
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In  his  dedication  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  we  read  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Yamen  at  Peking: — "The  Prince 
and  Ministers  consider  Dr.  Lansdell  has  done  a  very  praise- 
worthy work  indeed  in  making  a  special  study  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  he  travelled,  and 
in  compiling  a  book  which  he  wishes  to  see  widely  circulated 
in  China."  Most  readers  of  these  volumes  will  heartily 
concur  in  this  judgment  of  the  Peking  Foreign  Office,  for 
we  are  quite  certain  that  no  book  of  travel,  published  in 
recent  years,  contains  more  information,  pleasantly  told,  of 
countries  and  people  hardly  known  to  Europe.  We  learn  from 
these  travels  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  concerning 
Dzungaria,  or  Sungaria,  the  cities  of  the  plains,  environed  on 
three  sides  by  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges  in  the  world, 
and  all  that  borderland  of  Central  Asia,  happily  expressed 
by  the  title  of  a  recent  book — "  Where  three  empires  meet.'* 
The  geography  of  the  less  known  parts,  the  natural  history 
and  ethnology  are  well  done,  while  the  difficulties  and  mis- 
adventures of  the  road,  told  with  perfect  frankness,  keep 
alive  the  interest  in  the  personal  narrative. 

As  on  his  previous  journeys.  Dr.  Lansdell  made  St. 
Petersburg  his  starting-point.  Here  he  obtained  that 
assistance,  advice,  and  encouragement  indispensable  for  the 
traveller  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Bussia ;  and  let  it 
now  be  stated,  once  for  all,  that  the  kindness  experienced 
by  the  author  from  Russian  officials,  high  and  low,  through- 
out, was  most  helpful.  Having  arranged  preliminaries,  and 
overcome  the  scruples  of  the  War  Ministry,  Dr.  Lansdell 
set  out  for  Moscow ;  from  this  city  he  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Sevastopol,  and  thence  by  steamboat  to  Batum,  where  he  met 
his  servant  Joseph,  recommended  to  him  by  CoL  Stewart, 
and  an  invaluable  companion  he  afterwards  proved.  At  Tiflis 
Dr.  Lansdell  was  fortunate  in  making  acquaintance  with 
Russian  celebrities,  CoL  Kuhlberg  and  Gen.  Zelenoy,  of 
Russo- Afghan  frontier  fame.  A  passage  by  steamboat  across 
the  Caspian,  and  a  railroad  journey  over  the  deserts  of 
Turkmen  ia,  landed  him  once  more  on   the  Amu  daria,  or 
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Oxus,  at  Charjui.  Here  he  photographed  the  bridge,  more 
than  two  miles  in  length  and  of  such  light  construction  that 
the  train  took  twenty-six  minutes  to  cross  it.  Of  course  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  Bokhara,  six 
years  having  elapsed  since  his  previous  visit,  and  of  being 
presented  to  the  young  Amir,  a  more  intelligent  man  than 
his  late  father,  Said  Muzaffar-ed-din,  with  some  reforming 
energy,  happily  directed  by  the  Bussian  resident.  Col. 
Charikof. 

At  Samarkand  Dr.  Lansdell  admired  the  avenues  of 
trees,  planted  by  the  Russians  both  within  and  without 
the  city,  and  observed  the  measures  taken  by  their 
Government  to  preserve  the  few  remaining  monuments 
of  this  capital  of  Timur.  A  drive  of  190  miles  across 
the  Hungry  Steppe  brought  him  to  Tashkend,  where  he 
found  General  Rosenbach,  Governor-General  of  Turkistan, 
**  by  no  means  inclined  to  follow  an  exclusive  policy  in 
keeping  Englishmen  and  other  foreigners  out  of  Turkis- 
tan." Here  Dr.  Lansdell  was  able  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  a  countryman,  Mr.  St.  George  Littledale,  then  about 
to  visit  the  Pamirs. 

From  Tashkend  our  author  followed  the  post  road  to 
Merke,  where  he  made  a  detour  by  way  of  Tokmak,  the 
Buam  defile  and  lake  Issik-kul  to  Earakol,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  lake,  memorable  as  the  place  where  the 
Russian  traveller  Prejevalsky  breathed  his  last.  Returning 
by  the  same  route  along  the  northern  shore  of  Issik-kul, 
Dr.  Lansdell  proceeded  to  Vemy,  arriving  there  to  find 
it  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  the  previous  year. 
From  Vemy  he  drove  to  the  Hi,  and  after  crossing  this 
river  turned  eastward  towards  Chinese  territory.  Having 
been  warned  in  England  against  attempting  to  enter 
China  from  the  west,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  on  find- 
ing all  diflSculties  vanish  as,  preceded  by  two  Cossacks,  he 
passed  the  frontier  at  Khorgos,  and  in  five  minutes  was 
"  calmly  driving  through  the  fields  of  the  Flowery  Land 
and  among  the  Celestials."  Dr.  Lansdell's  remarks  on 
Alimplu,    probably    the     ancient     Almalik    of    mediaeval 
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travellers,  will  be  found  interesting.  Of  Kuldja,  where  he 
arrived  on  June  2l8t,  he  observes  that  its  condition  has 
deteriorated  since  its  retrocession  to  the  Chinese,  while 
Suidun,  more  correctly  spelt  Su-i-ting,  has  become  a  large 
town  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Government  Here  reside 
the  Husso- Chinese  frontier  commissioner  and  the  Tsian- 
tsiun  or  Governor,  with  both  of  whom  Dr.  Lansdell  had 
several  interviews  and  succeeded  in  interesting  these 
functionaries  in  his  journey  and  obtaining  their  assistance 
in  organizing  his  caravan  for  Chinese  Turkistan.  His 
original  plan  had  been  to  enter  this  country  by  way  of  the 
Talki  Pass  and  follow  the  northern  route  vid  Jin-ho,  Shi-ho, 
and  TJrumtsi.  Circumstances,  however,  rendered  it  inex- 
pedient to  carry  out  tliis  intention,  and  when  a  Bussian 
friend  at  Euldja  offered  to  procure  him  a  man  who  would 
bring  him  and  his  baggage  over  the  Muz-dawan  to  Aksu 
and  thence  to  Kashgar,  he  caught  at  the  proposal. 

The  Muz-dawan,  or  "  ice-pass,"  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult 
and  formidable  over  the  Tian  Shan,  No  European  had 
ever  gone  its  entire  length,  though  several  Russian  officers  had 
ascended  nearly  to  the  summit  from  the  north,  and  described 
its  ice-clifis  and  glaciers.  Dr.  Lansdell,  following  the  la£e 
Mr.  Schuyler,  says  that  Hwen  Thsang  went  this  way  to 
Issik-kul,  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  The  pass  by  which 
the  Buddhist  monk  crossed  these  mountains  was  the  Bedel, 
not  the  Muzart,  according  to  the  latest  authorities  (cf. 
Zapiski,  of  the  Oriental  Section  of  the  Imp.  Russ.  Arch. 
Soc.  vol.  viii.  pt.  i.  p.  31).  Dr.  Lansdell  is  therefore  the 
first  learned  traveller  to  explore  the  pass  throughout  and 
the  route  leading  thence  to  Aksu,  though  natives  constantly 
use  it,  and  Osman  Bai  Yusup  Ali,  Dr.  Lansdell's  caravan- 
hashi,  had  gone  this  way  twenty  times  before.  Our  author's 
description  of  the  Muz-dawan,  with  its  grand  scenery,  its 
geology,  fauna,  and  flora,  its  perilous  ascents  and  descents, 
is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  geo- 
graphical literature,  and  entitles  him  to  a  prominent  place 
among  explorers. 

The  route  from  Mazar-bash,  five  miles  from  the  summit 
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of  the  pass,  to  Aksu  is  also  newly  described,  and  the 
distances  estimated  by  our  traveller  must  be  preferred  to 
those  given  by  the  late  General  Eostenko  and  M.  Sh^pelef, 
whose  figures  were  compiled  from  native  information. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Lansdell  at  Aksu,  heralded  by  two 
Russian  Consuls,  was  an  extraordinary  event  in  that  part 
of  Asia,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  turned  out  en  masse  to  see  him 
enter  their  town.  His  stay  at  Aksu,  Eashgar,  Ehotan  and 
other  cities  of  Chinese  Turkistan,  officially  known  as  Sin- 
kiaug,  or  the  New  Province,  his  passage  of  the  Earakorum 
to  Ladakh,  and  his  efibrts  to  enter  the  forbidden  land  of 
the  Lamas,  armed  with  a  letter  from  the  Primate  of  all 
England  to  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Lha'sa,  can  only  be 
mentioned  here;  for  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
these  interesting  volumes,  and  the  excellent  maps  ac- 
companying them. 

E.  Delmar  Morgan. 


A  Tear  amongst  the  Persians.  Impressions  as  to  the 
Life,  Character,  and  Thought  of  the  People  of 
Persia,  received  during  twelve  months  Besidencb 
IN  that  cx)untry  in  the  years  1887-8.  By  Edward 
G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.B.  London:  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  1893. 

Amid  the  many  records  of  Eastern  travel  and  Eastern 
experience  specially  provided  for  the  present  generation  of 
readers,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  volume  of 
this  kind :  genuine,  because  void  of  conventional  catering 
to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  day  ;  interesting,  because 
treating  of  things  which  most  writers  on  Persia  disregard ; 
and  instructive,  because  the  outcome  of  the  research  which 
it  exhibits  is  to  supply  a  manifest  desideratum.  Descriptions 
of  cities  and  country,  of  roads,  post-houses,  and  caravan- 
saries, of  shrines  and  monuments;  distances  from  station 
to  station ;  adventures  such  as  befall  the  ordinary  traveller  ; 
in  fact,  the  usual  items  of  an  explorer's  note-book — such 
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are  by  no  means  excluded  from  these  pages :  only  they 
are  secondary  entries.  The  main  object  of  the  writer  is, 
evidently,  to  impart  to  the  reader  somewhat  of  his  own 
estimate  of  Persian  thought,  formed  after  years  of  labour, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  formed  at  all  had  that 
labour  not  been  one  of  love.  Mr.  Browne  is  well  known 
to  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  as  an  important 
contributor  to  its  Journal^  and  for  his  intellectual  enthusiasm 
on  behalf  of  the  Babis,  notably  evinced  in  a  learned  ex- 
position of  B&bi  literature,  which,  practically,  he  himself 
has  created  in  this  country.  Now  again,  in  the  work  under 
notice,  we  have  a  great  deal  about  B&bi-ism,  but  it  is 
mingled,  too,  with  Sftfi-ism,  and  other  phases  of  local 
religion  or  mysticism,  illustrated  by  life-like  sketches  of 
natives  with  whom  our  author  has  been  brought  in  contact. 

By  no  means  the  least  attractive  of  the  chapters  into 
which  this  book  is  divided  is  that  marked  introductory. 
In  it  the  author  gives  some  account  of  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  Persia;  the  method  used  to  attain  his  end; 
and  the  friends  and  teachers  who  encouraged  his  aspira- 
tions or  helped  him  in  his  labours.  At  no  time  was  there 
occasion  for  hesitation  or  misgiving  on  his  part,  nor  has 
he  now  any  need  to  oflfer  excuse  or  vindication  for  giving 
to  the  world  this  fragment  of  instructive  autobiography. 
Neither  advanced  nor  incipient  Orientalists  will  consider 
that  by  prefacing  it  to  the  present  volume  he  has,  as  his 
own  modesty  seems  to  infer,  "unnecessarily  obtruded" 
himself  on  the  attention  of  his  readers,  or  done  other 
than  good  service  in  the  cause  of  which  he  is  so  worthy 
a  champion.  Scholars  like  Mr.  Browne  are  invaluable  to 
demonstrate  the  intrinsic  value  of  Asiatic  studies  in  England 
— where  the  small  army  in  which  he  holds  high  rank  is 
scant  of  superior  officers  — and  the  more  we  know  of  their 
training  and  idiosyncracies  the  better.  His  quotation  from 
the  advice  given  to  him  by  that  distinguished  scholar  the 
late  Professor  Wright  shows  how  cheerless  is  the  aspect 
of  the  recruiting-ground,  if   we  regard  Orientalism  from 
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a  professional  point  of  view,  as  a  road  to  preferment  or  a 
means  of  earning  bread.  We  make  no  apology  for  the 
repetition  of  words  whioh  might  well  be  printed  in  letters 
of  gold: — **If  you  have  private  means  which  render  you 
independent  of  a  profession,  then  pursue  your  Oriental 
studies,  and  fear  not  that  they  will  disappoint  you,  or  fail 
to  return  a  rich  reward  of  happiness  and  honour.  But 
if  you  cannot  afEord  to  do  this,  and  are  obliged  to  consider 
how  you  may  earn  a  livelihood,  then  .  .  .  abandon,  save 
as  a  relaxation  for  your  leisure  moments,  the  pursuit  of 
Oriental  letters.  The  posts  for  which  such  knowledge  will 
fit  you  are  few  and,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  endowed  ; 
neither  can  you  hope  to  obtain  them  till  you  have  worked 
and  waited  for  many  years.  And  from  the  Government 
you  must  look  for  nothing,  for  it  has  long  shown,  and  still 
continues  to  show,  an  increasing  indisposition  to  offer  the 
slightest  encouragement  to  the  study  of  Eastern  languages." 
The  subject  might  be  continued  for  many  more  pages 
than  occupied  by  it  in  this  Introduction,  or  than  have  been 
printed  on  it  at  all ;  for  although  the  State  indifference 
asserted  is  too  fairly  established  to  be  disproved,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  those  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
situation  have  not  hitherto  explained  their  responsibility 
otherwise  than  in  vague,  common-place  sophistries.  Why 
backwardness  to  encourage  or  reward  proficiency  in  Eastern 
studies  should  be  the  fitting  attitude  of  a  Government 
which  has  everything  to  do  with  Eastern  peoples  and 
territories,  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  if  deftly  used,  this  very  rejected  knowledge 
would  be  found  to  supply  better  weapons  for  the  diplomatist 
than  that  prescriptive  astuteness  which  sometimes  raises  the 
reputation  of  the  possessor  more  than  that  of  the  nation 
which  he  represents.  No  impartial  reader,  for  instance,  of 
Mr.  Browne's  book  can  deny  that  the  writer's  own  in- 
dividuality is  suggestive  of  an  agency  of  great  value  in 
blunting  the  edge  of  fanaticism  and  otherwise  removing 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  political  negotiations.  The 
brief  epitome  which  he  gives  of  his  career  is  full  of  interest 
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and  unreservedly  and  pleasantly  told.  We  learn  that  he 
became  to  a  certain  extent  conversant  with  the  language 
and  literature  before  he  set  out  for  its  shores.  This  was 
an  admirable  preparation  for  his  journey;  it  was  the  best 
and  most  essential  part  of  his  outfit ;  and  placed  him,  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  in  a  higher  position  than  could 
have  been  attained  by  letters  of  introduction  to  grandees, 
or  the  most  costly  and  luxurious  of  travelling  appliances. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  traveller  had  no  care 
for  politics,  not  even  Persian  politics.  He  has  nothing  but 
of  the  most  common-place  kind  to  say  of  Russian  intrigue 
and  encroachment;  he  makes  no  pretence  to  fathom  the 
plans  of  statesmen,  to  solve  international  knots,  or  to  prog- 
nosticate coming  events  in  Oriental  history.  If  he  has  a 
mission  at  all,  it  is  to  conciliate  the  Persian  people  by 
showing  sympathy  with  their  phases  of  thought  and 
aspirations,  and  to  proflfer  a  link  of  brotherhood  to  those  who 
are  liberal  and  enlightened  enough  to  credit  his  sincerity. 

As  a  narrative  of  travel,  the  "  Year  amongst  the 
Persians ''  has  naturally  much  to  say  on  Teheran,  Isfahan, 
Shiraz,  Yezd,  and  Kirman,  all  of  which  cities  it  describes. 
As  to  Tabriz,  the  first  important  place  reached  in  the  Shah's 
dominions,  its  author  has  more  to  relate  of  the  Bab,  who 
was  cruelly  shot  there  in  1852,  than  of  the  buildings  or 
inhabitants.  He  seems  to  infer  that  we  have  already  heard 
enough  on  outside  Persia,  its  geography,  ethnology,  and 
so  forth ;  and  that  we  should  now  look  into  its  inner  life, 
and  study,  as  it  were,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  people. 
The  chief  merit,  or,  shall  we  say,  the  charm  of  his  writings, 
can  only  meet  with  full  appreciation  from  a  mind  tinged, 
if  not  imbued,  with  Orientalism.  Scholar  or  no  scholar, 
student  or  no  student,  his  reader  should  have,  in  some 
degree,  a  leaning  to  things  Eastern ;  and  we  know  of  no 
body  of  men  to  whom  this  latest  book  should  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Extracts  might  be  given  and  multiplied  in  support  of 
the  above  expressed  opinions,  and  in  evidence  of  the 
author's  style  and  manner;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves 
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with  one  or  two  only,  commending  the  whole  volume  as 
meriting  the  closeet  attention. 

The -seventeen  thy  or  penultimate  chapter,  ^'Amongst  the 
Kalandars/'  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  truer  side  of  the 
Tolume,  as  containing  those  passages  which  more  distinctly 
proclaim  the  writer's  penchant  and  proclivities.  We  prefer, 
however,  the  chapter  immediately  preceding,  under  the 
title  of  **Kirman  Society."  The  scene  described  is  both 
picturesque  and  original,  while  the  dramatis  persoiup  are 
full  of  individuality,  being  composed,  as  we  are  told,  of 
"every  grade  of  society,  and  every  shade  of  piety  and 
impiety."  Of  visitors  and  visited,  the  number,  we  further 
learn,  "fell  but  little  short  of  a  hundred."  Among  them 
"almost  every  rank,  from  the  Prince  Governor  down  to 
the  mendicant  dervish,  was  represented,  as  well  as  a  respect- 
able variety  of  creeds  and  nationalities — Bel&chis,  Hindoos, 
Zoroastrians,  Shi'ites  and  Sunnis,  Sheykhis,  Sufis,  B&bis, 
both  Behd'i  and  EzeH,  dervishes  and  Kalandars  belonging 
to  no  order,  fettered  by  no  dogma,  and  trammelled  by  but 
few  principles." 

An  attack  of  ophthalmia  caused  Mr.  Browne  to  prolong 
his  stay  in  Kirman  from  a  proposed  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  to  an  enforced  period  of  two  months ;  and  the  pain 
occasioned  by  the  unexpected  visitation  drove  the  sufferer 
to  seek  a  remedy  in  opium.  Few  would,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances detailed,  judge  him  harshly  for  the  act.  Some, 
indeed,  might  congratulate  him  on  an  accident  which 
enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  thrall  under 
which  so  many  dreamers  in  Persia  have  been  subjugated 
before  him.  More  generally,  however,  will  he  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  ability  to  shake  off  the  insidious  foe 
before  it  had  gained  a  permanent  ascendancy.  "  Unwisely 
I  may  have  acted  in  this  matter,  though  not,  as  I  feel, 
altogether  culpably,"  are  his  words,  "  yet  to  this  unwisdom 
I  owe  an  experience  which  I  would  not  willingly  have 
forfeited,  though  I  am  thankful  enough  that  the  chain  of 
my  servitude  was  snapped  ere  the  last  flicker  of  resolution 
and  strenuousness  finally  expired  in  the  Nirvana  of  the 
opium-smoker  "  (p.  435). 
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Two  extracts  from  the  same  chapter  may  be  given  to 
illustrate  the  "  society  "  which  is  its  staple  subject : — 

"In  the  morning  I  was  visited  by  an  old  Zoroastrian 
woman,  who  was  anxious  to  learn  whether  I  had  heard 
in  Teher&n  any  talk  of  Afl&tun  (*'  Plato  ")  having  turned 
Musulm&n.  It  took  me  some  little  time  to  discover  that 
the  said  Afl&tun  was  not  the  Greek  philosopher,  but  a 
young  Zoroastrian  in  whom  she  was  interested,  though  why 
a  follower  of  *  the  good  Mazdayasnian  religion '  should 
take  to  himself  a  name  like  this  baffles  my  comprehension. 
In  the  afternoon  I  was  invaded  by  visitors.  First  of  all 
came  a  Beluch  chief  named  Afzal  Khdn,  a  picturesque  old 
man  with  long  black  hair,  a  ragged  moustache,  very  thin 
in  the  upper  lip  and  very  long  at  the  ends,  and  a  singularly 
gorgeous  coat.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  lean  and 
hungry-looking  retainers,  all  skin  and  sword-blade ;  but 
though  he  talked  much,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing him  at  times,  since  he  spoke  Persian  after  the 
corrupt  and  vicious  fashion  prevalent  in  India.  He  enquired 
much  of  England  and  the  English,  whom  he  evidently 
regarded  with  mingled  respect  and  dislike.  '  EaPat-i- 
Ndsiri  is  my  city,*  he  replied,  in  answer  to  a  question 
which  I  put  to  him  ;  *  three  months  journey  from  here, 
or  two  months  if  your  horse  be  sound,  swift,  and  strong. 
Khdn  Ehuddd&d  Eh&n  is  the  Amir,  if  he  be  not  dead, 
as  I  have  heard  men  say  lately.'  He  further  informed  me 
that  his  language  was  not  Beluchi  but  Br&hui,  which  is 
spoken  in  a  great  part  of  Beluchistin  "  ^  (pp.  439-40). 

The  second  extract  refers  to  practices  imputed  to  the 
Shi4te  clergy : — 

"  This  afternoon  I  visited  a  young  secretary  of  the  prince's 
with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted,  and  found  him  with 
the  son  of  the  prince-telegraphist,  Mull&  Yiisuf,  and  other 
congenial  friends  (all,  or   nearly  all,  Ezeli  B&bis)   sitting 

^  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  name  Afl&t(in  (Plato)  occurs  in  the 
diary  of  an  officer  proceeding,  by  land,  from  Baghdad  to  Ismid  in  1864,  as  that 
of  a  Turkish  Ch&osh  at  Siyas.  Khud&d&d  Khkn  of  Ea^at-i-N&^iri  was  arraigned 
and,  it  is  believed,  deposed  by  the  British  Indian  GoTemment  for  acts  of  bar- 
baroua  cruelty  some  months  ago. 
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round  a  little  tank  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  smoking  opium.  The  discussion,  as  usual,  turned  on 
religion,  and  Mull&  Yusuf  gave  me  some  further  instances 
of  the  quibbles  whereby  the  Shi'ite  clergy  and  their  followers 
have  made  the  law  of  no  effect.  *  There  are,'  said  he,  *  six 
obligations  incumbent  on  every  Musalm&n,  to  wit.  Prayer 
(saidt),  Fasting  (§it/dm),  Pilgrimage  {hqi/).  Tithes  (khtnns), 
Alms  {zakdt)f  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  Heligious 
warfare  {jihdd).     Of  these  six,  the  last  three  have  practically 

become  null  and  void As  for  the  Tithes    (khfttus, 

literally  'fifths'),  they  should  be  paid  to  poor  Seyyids  or 
descendants  of  the  Prophet.  And  how  do  you  suppose  they 
manage  to  save  their  money  and  salve  their  consciences  at 
the  same  time  ?  Why,  they  place  the  amount  of  the  money 
which  they  ought  to  give  in  a  jar  and  pour  treacle  (shiri) 
over  it ;  then  they  offer  this  jar  to  a  poor  Seyyad  (without 
of  course  letting  him  know  about  the  money  which  it  con- 
tains), and,  when  he  has  accepted  it,  buy  it  back  from  him 
for  two  or  three  krdns !  Or  else  they  offer  him  one  tumdn 
on  condition  that  he  signs  a  receipt  for  fifty.'  I  turned 
these  admissions  against  MuUa  Yusuf  when  he  began  to 
argue  for  the  superiority  of  Isldm  over  Christianity.  *  You 
yourself,*  I  said,  '  declare  that  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  prophetic  word  is  that  it  has  power  to  control  men's 
hearts,  and  as  3'ou  have  just  told  me  that  out  of  six  things 
which  Muhammad  made  binding  on  his  followers,  three  have 
become  of  none  effect,  you  cannot  wonder  if  I  question  the 
proof  of  Islam  by  your  own  criterion '  "  (pp.  464,  65). 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Nothing  can  be  more  scholarly 
or  more  satisfactory  to  students  than  the  uniform  system  of 
transliteration  adopted ;  many  of  the  examples  given  being 
more  or  less  cruciaL  It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  critics 
will  still  be  found  to  differ  on  the  respective  uses  of  a  and  e; 
to  regard  yi/  as  a  decided  eyesore  despite  its  literal  justifica- 
tion ;  to  prefer  au  to  aw ;  and,  finally,  to  think  Tehran 
sufficient  without  a  second  e;  but  these  are  questions  for 
a  tribunal  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  does  not  yet  exist. 

F.  J.  G. 
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A  Revised  Edition  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Lan- 
guage. With  an  Introduction  and  an  Appendix,  by 
Bev.  Lewis  Grout,  late  Missionary,  is  a  good  sized 
volume  of  339  pages,  8vo.  solid.  It  comes  out  in  good 
style,  paper,  type  and  all,  from  the  press  of  the  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  is  published  by 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  by  J.  F.  Shaw  &  Co., 
48,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

The  Grammar,  of  which  the  work  before  us  is  a  *'  Revised 
Edition,"  was  the  fruit  of  much  study  of  the  Zulu  Language, 
as  heard  and  learned  by  the  author,  during  many  years  of 
labour  and  converse  with  some  of  the  best  representatives 
of  the  great  Zulu  race  in  South  Africa. 

Reaching  the  field  to  which  he  was  sent  as  an  American 
Missionary  in  1846,  and  finding  no  book,  indeed  not  a 
sentence  of  genuine  Zulu  vernacular  in  printed  form,  our 
author  got  his  knowledge  of  the  language  as  best  he  could, 
by  catching  it  from  the  lips  of  the  best  speakers,  and  testing 
the  correctness  of  his  eflforts  by  repeatedly  referring  his 
work  to  the  people  among  whom  he  was  labouring  as  trans- 
lator, teacher,  and  preacher.  Meantime,  as  he  further  tells 
us  in  his  Preface,  in  order  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
all  the  various  forms,  idioms,  and  principles  of  the  language, 
he  made  large  collections  of  folk-lore  stories,  songs,  history, 
biography,  and  other  narratives  from  the  lips  of  the  more 
intelligent  representative  men  among  the  different  Zulu 
tribes  which  Chaka  had,  in  former  days,  subdued  and  unified 
or  "  welded  "  into  the  now  one  great  nation. 

In  the  "Appendix"  of  the  first  edition,  we  find  some 
fifty-five  pages  of  these  narratives  and  songs  in  the  original 
Zulu,  together  with  a  translation  into  Zulu.  All  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  omitted  from  the  second  edition,  and  in  place 
of  it  we  find,  in  this  new  edition,  some  twenty-four  interest- 
ing and  instructive  pages,  given,  in  part,  to  some  of  the 
theoretical   views  of   able    philologists    as    to    the    origin 
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and  import  of  one  of  the  leading  characteristics,  the  "pre- 
formative,"  or  *' prefix/*  of  the  Zulu  and  other  Bantu 
Languages;  in  part,  to  grammatical  samples  of  eleven  of 
the  more  important  members  of  the  great  Bantu  family 
from  widely  remote  parts  of  the  field,  for  comparative 
purposes;  and,  in  part,  to  tables  of  prefixes,  pronouns, 
numerals,  etc.,  in  eleven  members  of  this  great  family,  also 
for  comparative  purposes. 

Some  twenty-four  pages,  having  respect  to  Lepsius' 
Standard  Alphabet  in  the  first  edition,  are  omittted  in  the 
second,  being  displaced  by  a  brief,  well  considered,  yet  lucid 
and  interesting  statement  of  the  general  principles  and 
affinities  of  the  great  family  to  which  the  Zulu  belongs, 
together  with  a  somewhat  extended  notice  of  the  extent* 
habitat,  relationship,  and  character  of  the  Isizulu. 

The  other  sections  of  the  Introduction  are  devoted  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  origin  and  early  migrations  of  the  Bantu 
race,  and  to  historical  notes  concerning  the  Ama-Zulu. 

Looking  at  the  more  strictly  grammatical  part  of  the 
work,  or  the  body  of  the  Revised  Grammar,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  what  seems  to  be  a  thorough,  complete  analysis 
of  the  language ;  the  natural,  lucid  order  in  which  the  parts 
are  set ;  the  perspicuous  style  in  which  the  principles,  rules, 
notes,  and  remarks  are  expressed,  together  with  the  fulness 
and  pertinence  of  the  examples  given  in  illustration  of  each 
principle,  note,  and  remark.  Indeed,  this  was  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  author,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface, 
where  he  says:  '*What  is  wanted  and  expected  of  a 
Grammar  is,  that  it  give  a  clear  statement  and  correct 
illustration  of  the  forms  and  principles,  the  genius  and 
idioms  of  the  language  of  which  it  treats."  This  exactness, 
fulness,  clearness  in  stating  and  illustrating  principles  and 
rules,  was  all  the  more  needed  because  of  the  remarkably 
unique  yet  philosophical  character  of  the  language,  so 
diflerent  from  every  other  great  family,  and  yet  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  ends  of  language  as  a  means  of  giving 
expression  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men. 
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And  yet.,  with  all  this  difference,  as  seen  especially  in  its 
inflectional  system,  there  are  some  interesting  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Zulu  and  some  other  languages. 
The  Zulu,  for  instance,  resembles  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
in  the  conjugations  or  species  of  the  verb.  Thus,  from  the 
Zulu  root  tanda  'love,'  the  author  gets  tandisa  'cause  to 
love,'  tandela  '  love  for,'  tandana  *  love  one  another,'  tandeka 
*  loveable,'  zitanda  '  love  self.' 

Some  points  of  peculiar  construction  in  Zulu,  as  are  pre- 
sented in   the  work  before  us,  are  happily  illustrated  by 
examples  from   languages   of  the   Aryan   family,  as  from 
the  French,  German,  and  Latin.     The  great  power  of  the 
language  evidently  centres  in  the  verb.     Its  compass  and 
facility  for  expressing  the  minutest  shades  of  meaning  in 
respect  to  the  manner,  state,  and  time  of  the  acting,  being, 
or  suffering  denoted  by  the  essential  verb  are  remarkable. 
The  great  love  which  the  Zulu  has  for  euphony,  and  the 
rigid  regard  it  pays  to  the  physiological  laws  of  phonology 
in  the  changes  it  makes  for  euphony's  sake,  are  among  the 
interesting  characteristics  of  this  language.     The  book  of 
which  we  speak  is  rich  in  material  for  comparative  purposes. 
In  many  of  the  examples  given  in  illustration  of  gram- 
matical rules,  as  in  the  syntax  of  the  book,  we  find  good 
clues   to  the  Zulu's  mental   character,  modes   of   thought, 
quick   wit,   together   with   samples  of   his  taste,  hi^  saws, 
proverbs,  folk-lore,  religious  notions,  objects  of  worship,  and 
eschatology,  such  as : 

Each  man  has  some  peculiarity  in  his  mind  as  well  as 
in  his  face.  If  we  don't  know,  let  us  stop  and  be  silent. 
Working  does  not  help  us  if  we  waste  what  we  obtain. 
Diligence  is  the  mother  of  gain.  Don't  be  afraid  of  per- 
spiration. At  the  house  of  the  industrious  famine  casts 
a  wistful  look  and  goes  on  to  that  of  the  sluggard.  The 
women  do  the  digging.  The  believers  have  begun  to  buy 
wagons.  A  person  who  believes  walks  like  a  man  walking 
in  a  thorny  place,  for  a  man  walking  among  thorns  looks 
carefully  where  he  puts  his  feet.  I  was  restored  to  health 
by  a  shade  (ghost,  divinity).     Let  the  paternal  shades  eat 
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(of  our  sacrifice),  and  grant  us  great  wealth,  so    that  our 
children  may  be  saved  with  us  (or  that  we  and  our  childroi 
may  escape  death). 
Dec.  1893.  IL   N.  C. 


Short  Account  of  thb  Land  Revenue  and  ns  Adminis- 
tration IN  British  India,  with  a  Sketch  of  thk 
Land  Tenures. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Baden- Powell,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
appears  to  have  realized  the  force  of  the  Greek  aphorism, 
that  "a  big  book  is  a  great  evil,"  and  has  accordingly 
condensed  his  comprehensive  work  on  the  "  Land  Systems 
of  British  India"  into  a  very  compact  little  volume* 

As  a  Manual  for  the  use  of  Civil  Officers  of  every 
department  it  will  be  found  invaluable,  for  it  coDtaius  in 
a  highly  concentrated  form  all  the  more  important  informa- 
tion of  his  larger  work,  to  which  references  are  made  wh^i 
details  appear  necessary. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Land  Tenures  of  India  is 
confined  to  a  few  experts  of  the  Survey  and  Settlement 
Departments,  each  in  his  own  district.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Alexander  Rogers,  whose  work  deals  chiefly 
with  Western  India,  Mr,  Baden-Powell  is  the  first  who 
has  attempted  to  give,  in  a  readable  form,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  this  very  difficult  subject.  He  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  students  a  cyclopaedia  of  facts  which  have 
hitherto  been  buried  in  obscure  Blue  Books>  and  which  are 
called  in  India  Selections  from  the  Government  Records. 

Where  so  much  useful  work  has  been  done,  it  may  appear 
hypercritical  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  Landlord  as 
applied  to  the  middle  man,  who,  under  various  vernacular 
terms,  stands  between  the  Ryot  and  Government. 

There  is  very  little  similarity  between  the  English  con- 
ception of  a  Landlord  and  that  of  the  Zamindars,  Tolookdars, 
Malgoogars,  Baghdars  and  others,  who  exercise  some  of  the 
functions  of  a  Landlord  in  India,  and  as  the  terms  '*  Ryot " 
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and  the  Ryotwari  tenure  are  retained,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  the  vernacular  nomenclature  should  not  be 
adhered  to  in  both  cases,  for  it  at  once  declares  the  tenure, 
for  instance,  Talookdar  is  the  holder  of  a  Talooka,  Baglidar 
is  a  shareholder,  Bhaiyad  is  a  brotherhood,  Bhaiyadari  is 
the  tenure  of  the  Brotherhood,  not  necessarily  blood  relations, 
though,  probably,  originally  of  one  family.  Another  over- 
sight is  the  use  of  the  term  "Jagir"  to  describe  lands 
held  on  military  tenure  for  the  maintenance  of  troops.  In 
Western  India  such  lands  are  called  Sarinjams ;  all  Sarin- 
jams  are  Jagirs,  but  the  converse  is  not  invariably  true. 

Although  Mr.  Baden-Powell's  work  deals  with  the  Land 
Bevenue  and  its  Tenures,  it  would  enhance  its  value  very 
much  if  he  would  in  future  editions  add  a  chapter  on  the 
tenure  of  fruit  trees,  and  especially  of  the  toddy-producing 
palms. 

By  the  Kurum  code  of  Bombay,  the  occupant  can  plant 
mangoes  or  other  fruit  trees  on  his  land  without  liability 
to  any  extra  assessment,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
this  right  so  extensively  that  the  fruit  crop  is  often  more 
valuable  than  the  grain  crop ;  indeed,  where  mangoes  are 
thickly  planted,  grain  crops  will  not  ripen.  But  besides 
these,  there  are  fruit  trees  growing  originally  on  waste 
land  to  which  cultivation  has  subsequently  extended.  They 
are  Government  trees,  and  the  right  to  collect  their  fruit 
is  in  Western  India  sold  annually  by  auction.  Government 
endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  them  by  sale,  but  this  gave 
rise  to  serious  complications.  The  trees  would  often  be 
purchased  by  non-residents,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  the  owners  of  the  land  in  which 
it  grew,  would  cut  down  the  trees  and  sell  the  timber. 
Thus  a  valuable  tree,  the  growth  of  half  a  century,  was 
destroyed  for  a  few  rupees.  The  order  for  the  sale  of 
trees  was  revoked,  after  much  mischief  had  been  done. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  toddy-producing  palms — the 
Tari  palm,  the  Mari  palm,  and  the  Cocoa-nut  palm.  They 
are  liable,  when  tapped  for  toddy,  to  a  tree  tax  (Bood 
dena),   which  is  estimated   on   the  average  production  of 
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juice  per  tree,  and  is  theoretically  equal  to  tlie  duty  per 
gallon  on  spirits  imported  from  Mauritius  or  Europe.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  still  head  duty  levied  on  issue  from 
the  Sudder  distillery ^  the  object  being  to  limit  the  con- 
sumption by  raising  the  price. 

The  attention  of  philanthropic  Members  of  Parliament^ 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Government  of  India 
encourages  the  consumption  of  spirits,  should  be  drawn  to 
this  fact. 

Another  very  important  subject  which  is  omitted  from 
Mr.  Baden-Powell's  work  is  the  complicated  customs  which 
regulate  the  rights  to  alluvial  land  on  the  banks  and  ia 
the  beds  of  rivers  which  are  liable  to  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  course. 

It  is  curious  how  closely  these  adhere  to  the  Romaii 
law  of  "diluvion"  and  "accretions."  When  the  main 
channel  is  the  boundary  and  it  is  doubtful  which  is  the 
main  one,  it  is  usual  in  Guzerat,  to  throw  a  toomri  or 
gourd  into  the  stream  above  the  points  in  dispute  and  to 
accept  the  course  taken  by  it  as  the  main  channel.  This 
is  called  the  custom  of  "  Toomrio  tank " ;  it  is  very  useful 
in  settling  bitter  disputes  to  very  valuable  land. 

L.  A, 
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Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Bower  (Capt.  H.).     Diary  of  a  Journey  across  Tibet. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1893. 
Hoernl^  (Dr.  R.)*     The  Bower  Manuscript. 

(Arch.  Survey  of  India.)     fol.     Calcutta,  1893. 

Hultsch  (Dr.  E.).     South  Indian  Inscriptions.    Vol.  II. 

pt.  2.  fol.     Madras,  1892. 

Taw  Sein  Ko.  Notes  on  an  Archaeological  Tour  through 

Ramannadesa.  4to.     Bombay,  1893. 

Subhuti  Mahu  Thera.     Abhidhanappadlpika  Suchi. 

8vo.     Colombo,  1893. 
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Foster  (W.).     Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Paintings, 
Statues,  and  Framed  Prints  in  the  India  Office. 

8vo.    London,  1893. 
Popowski   (J.).     The  Rival  Powers   in  Central  Asia, 
translated  by  A.  B.  Brabant.  Svo.  London,  1893. 

Keene  (H.  G.).     History  of  India. 

2  vols.     Svo.    London,  1893. 
Maisey  (General).     Sanchi  and  its  Remains. 
Early  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant,  published  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society.  8vo.     London,  1893. 

Grant.     Amritsar  Customary  Law.    8vo.   Lahore,  1893. 
Bhandarkar  (R.).     Lists  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Private 
Libraries  in  Bombay  Presidency. 

Pt.  1.     8vo.     Bombay,  1893. 

By  the  Authors. 

Brandsttetter  (Dr.  R.).    Die  Beziehungen  des  Malagasy 
zum  Malaiischen.  4 to.     Luzern,  1893. 

Atkinson   (A.   S.).     Notes  on  the  Maori  Polynesian 
Comparative  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Tregear. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Ifekon,  1893. 

Cust   (R.   N.).      Essay  on  the    Progress    of  African 

Philology  to  1893.  8vo.     London,  1893. 

Stumme  (Dr.  Hans).    Tunisische  Marchen  und  Gedichte. 

Royal  8vo.     Leipzig,  1893. 
Browne  (E.  G.).     The  Narrative  of  the  Bab. 

8vo.  Cambridge,  1892. 
Browne  (E.  G.).  Tarikh-i-Jadid.  Svo.  Cambridge,  1893. 
Browne  (E.  G.).     A  Year  among  the  Persians. 

Royal  8vo.     London,  1893. 
Nocentini  (Signer  L.).     Nell  'Asia  Orientale. 

8vo.    Firenze,  1894. 
JuynboU  (H.  H.).  Drie  Boeken  van  het  Oudjavanaasche 
Mahabharata.  8vo.  Leiden,  1893. 

Bang  (Mens.  W.).     Les  Langues  Ouralo-Altaiques. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Bruxelles,  1893. 
Hommel  (Dr.  Fritz).     Sud-Arabische  Chrestomathie. 

4to.    Miinchen,  1893. 
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The  Ruja  of  Sangamvalsa.  Commentary  on  the 
Malavikagnimitra. 

Brown  (R.,jun.).  Celestial  Equator  of  Aratos.  PaniphleL 

Oppert  (Jules).    Adad-Nirar,  roi  d'Ellassar.     Pamphlet. 

Schegel  (G.).     Probl^mes  G^ographiques  9-12. 

Pamphlet.     Leiden,  1893. 

Horst  (Dr.  D.  W.).    De  Rum-Serams  op  Nieuw-Guinea. 

8vo.  Leiden,  1893. 

Yoga-Sastri  (C).  Lectures  on  Hindu  Religion,  Philo- 
sophy, and  Yoga.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1893. 

Presented  by  Professor  TchSraz. 

Ter-Mkrttschian  Karapet.  Die  Paulikianer  ira  Byzanti- 
nischen  Kaiser reiche  und  yerwandte  Eetzerische 
Erscheinungen  in  Armenien.         8vo.     Leipzig,  1893. 

Daghbaschean  (H.).  Griindung  des  Bagratiden-reiches 
durch  Aschot  Bagratuni.  8vo.     Berlin,  1893. 

Alhiim  of  Photographs.     Ruines  d'Ani  en  Arm^nie. 

?d  hy  Mons.  JBarth, 

Aigne    (Mons.   Abel).      Inscriptions  Sanscrites  de 

mbodge.  2*  fasc.     4to.     Paris,  1893. 

Planches  18-45.  fol. 

?d  by  the  Publishers. 

:h  FaizuUabhai.    Essay  on  the  Pre-islamitic  Arabic 
etry.  Pamphlet.     8vo.     Bombay,  1893. 

id  (Dr.  W.).     Altindischer  Ahnencult. 

Royal  8vo.     Leiden,  1893. 
of  India,  with  Introduction  by  Sir.  W.  Hunter, 
blished  by  Messrs.  Johnstone. 

fol.     Edinburgh,  1893. 

?d  by  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

ardt  (W.).      Verzeichniss  der  Arabischen  Hand- 

iriften  5«  Theil  17*'  Band.  4to.     Berlin,  1893. 

?d  by  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore. 
jre  Portfolio,  by  Col.  Jacob. 
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Presented  by  the  Japan  Society, 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society.      Vol  I. 
1892.  Royal  8vo.     London,  1893. 

Purchased. 

Weissbacli    (F.   H.)   und    W.    Bang.      Altpersischen 

Keilinschriften  1®  Lief.  4to.     Leipzig,  1893. 

Holtzmann  (A.).     Das  Mahabharata  und  seine  Theile. 

Pts.  2  and  3.  8vo.     Kiel,  1894. 

Griffiths  (R.).     Hymns  of  the  Samaveda. 

8vo.     Benares,  1893. 
Griinwedel  (A.).     Buddhistische  Kunst  in  Indien. 

8vo.     Berlin,  1893. 
Tookeram  Tatya.      The  Twelve  Principal  Upanishads. 

8vo.    Bombay,  1891. 
Maspero  (G.).     Etudes  de  Mythologie  et  d'Arch^ologie 
Egyptiennes.  Royal  8vo.     Paris,  1893. 

Schultze.     Yedanta  and  Buddhismus. 
Eonow  (S.).     Das  Samavidhanabrahmana.    . 


I.B.A.S.   1894.  14 
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Art.  VII. — The  Story  of  Thuwannaahan,  or  Suvanna  8dma 
Jdtdka,  according  to  the  Bunnese  version,  published  at  the 
Hanthatrati  Press,  Rangoon.  By  R.  F.  St.  Andrew 
St.  John,  M.R.A.S. 

A  PECULIARLY  interesting  feature  of  this  Jataka  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  undoubtedly  been  depicted  on  the  western  gate- 
way of  the  Sanchi  Tope  (Figure  I  in  Plate  xxxvi.  of 
Fergusson's  "Tree  and  Serpent  Worship"),  and  will  illustrate 
what  curiously  erroneous  theories  may  be  evolved  from 
imperfect  data.  I  feel  convinced  that  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Jataka  and  other  stories  current  in  Buddhist  literature 
would  enable  one  to  explain  most  of  the  scenes  depicted  on 
these  and  other  Buddhist  ruins.  That  trees  and  serpents 
were,  and  are,  largely  worshipped  is  not  to  be  denied,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  clearly  seen  from  this  and  other  plates 
that  Fergusson  did  not  draw  correct  deductions  regarding 
the  Sanchi  and  Amravati  Topes.  In  his  second  edition  he 
admits  this. 

Fergusson  gives  the  dates  of  the  Sanchi  gates  as  first 
century  a.d.  ;  if  this  be  correct,  it  proves  that  this  is  one 
of  the  early  Jataka,  and  that  the  so-called  ten  greater 
Jataka  are  not  all  late  compositions.  At  Plate  xxxii.  of 
t)ie  northern  gate  we  have  the  Yessantara  Jataka»  and  at 

7.R.A.8.  1894.  15 
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Plate  xxiY.  2  Bhuridatta.  Below  is  what  Fergusson  says 
of  Plate  xxxvi.  p.  138  of  the  first  edition. 

''The  upper  portion  of  the  plate  represents  one  of  those 
transactions  between  the  Hindus  and  Dasyus,  which  have 
probably  only  a  local  meaning 

''  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  a  Hindu 
chief,  or  Raja,  accompanied  by  his  minister,  is  conversing 
with  a  Dasyu,  whose  two  wives,  or  daughters,  are  seen 
beyond  him  on  his  left  hand. 

"On  the  Baja's  right  are  two  of  the  ordinary  circular 
huts  of  the  Dasyus,  in  front  of  which  a  man  and  woman  are 
seated  naked.  They  are  sitting  on  their  lower  garments, 
and  their  upper  cloaks  are  hung  in  their  huts.  Two 
monkeys  are  playing  above  them.  Between  these  two  huts 
is  seen  the  fire-pot,  which  is  almost  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment whenever  these  Dasyus  are  represented.  Below 
it  is  the  water-pot,  and  beside  it  the  ladle  or  pincers.  From 
their  position  here  they  would  seem  to  be  the  sacred  im- 
plements of  the  tribe.  Did  fire  and  serpent  worship  go 
together  P  "    In  his  second  edition,  p.  151,  he  says  : 

"  Mr.  Beal  is  of  opinion  that  Fig.  1,  Plate  xxxvi.  represents 
the  principal  scenes  of  the  Sama  Jataka  as  quoted  below, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this  may  not  be  correct; 
but,  if  so,  the  form  of  the  fable  must  have  been  con- 
siderably altered  since  the  first  century,  at  Sanchi,  the 
king,  does  not  kill  the  boy  by  accident.  He  is  being 
deliberately  shot  by  a  soldier.  The  King  is  standing  un* 
armed  at  some  distance  with  his  minister  beside  him,  talking 
to  an  ascetic,  accompanied  by  his  two  wives  or  daughters, 
and  consequently  not  Dakhala,  which,  otherwise,  we  might 
fancy  him  to  be  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  figure 
occurring  sometimes  in  these  bas-reliefs. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  figure  in  front  of  the  Pansalas 
are  meant  to  be  represented  as  blind,  not  only  from  their 
being  naked,  but  also  from  the  monkeys  stealing  the  fruit 
and  pulling  the  thatch  off  the  roof,  with  other  circumstances. 
The  two  figures  in  the  centre  do  look  like  a  reduplication 
of  the  boy  and  the  minister,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
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it  should  be  so  if  the  Sama  Jataka  is  to  be  identified  at 
all  with  this  sculpture.  .  •  •  It  is  going  rather  too  far  to 
represent  the  King  abdicating  his  throne  and  becoming 
the  slave  of  two  blind  hermits,  because  one  of  his  soldiers 
liud  shot  an  innocent  boy !  " 

Both  Beal  and  Fergusson  quote  Hardy,  whose  summary 
of  the  Sama  Jataka  in  Eastern  Monarchism  is  very  brief. 

Where  Fergusson  got  the  idea  of  a  minister  and  soldiers 
I  cannot  understand.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  Beal  in  think- 
ing that  the  figure  standing  between  Sama  and  the  archers 
is  the  Devi.     It  is  clearly  a  man. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  must  look  at  this  picture  as 
composed  of  two  halves,  the  one  to  our  right  being  the 
ordinary  part  of  Sama's  life  and  that  to  the  left  the  extra- 
ordinary. On  the  right  we  see  the  blind  Dukula  and 
Parika,  and  Sama  coming  to  draw  water  at  the  Miga- 
sammata,  his  usual  vocation.  On  our  left  the  king  shoots 
and  then  converses  with  him.  Above  we  see  the  Devi 
with  Dukula  and  Parika  making  the  ^'sacca  kiriya,'' 
the  king,  wearing  his  cloth  ungirt  in  the  usual  manner, 
standing  behind.  He  then  appears  again  in  the  centre, 
taking  leave  of  Sama  and  promising  to  lead  a  good  life. 
The  head  of  a  duck  in  the  water  behind  the  left  hand 
group  shows  that  they  are  on  the  bank  of  a  bend  in  the 
river. 

Mr.  Beal's  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  B.A.S.  Journal^ 
Vol.  V.  N.s.  p.  164. 


Suvanm  Sdma  Jdtaka} 

In  the  country  of  Savutthi  there  was  a  very  rich 
merchant  who  had  an  only  son,  and  he  was  beloved  by 
both  his  parents.  One  day,  when  looking  out  of  the 
window,  he  saw  a  number  of  people  going  to  the  Jetavan 
monastery  to  hear  the  Buddha  Gotama  preach ;   so,  taking 

^  In  the  Gata  he  is  always  called  Sama,  and  I  cannot  find  the  word  Savanna. 
The  number  in  Ceylon  List  is  643. 
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some  flowers  in  his  hand,  he  went  with  them.  After  the 
sermon  was  over  he  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Order, 
but  the  Buddha  refused  to  admit  him  before  he  had 
obtained  his  parents'  consent.  He  accordingly  returned 
home  and  made  known  his  wishes  to  his  parents.  They 
answered,  ''Alas I  dear  one,  thou  art  the  sole  o£Pshoot  of 
thy  family,  and  the  apple  of  our  eyes— our  very  life.  If 
thou  lea  vest  us,  how  can  we  survive  P  We  are  getting  old, 
and  may  die  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Do  not  leave  us  to 
become  a  Monk.'' 

The  youth,  through  grief,  was  unable  to  eat  for  seven 
days;  so  his  parents  said,  "Verily,  if  we  do  not  give 
liim  leave  he  will  die,  and  we  shall  no  longer  behold  him. 
It  will  be  better  to  grant  his  request.''     So  they  consented. 

The  youth  went  with  great  joy  into  the  presence  of 
the  Buddha  and  requested  to  be  admitted  to  the  Order. 
The  Lord  thereupon  summoned  a  Monk  and  directed  that 
he  should  be  made  a  novice.  After  studying  for  five 
years  he  thought,  "  There  is  too  much  to  distract  me  here, 
and  I  desire  to  complete  myself  in  the  Yipassanadhura  " ; 
so,  taking  his  Kammatban,  he  left  Jetavan,  and  went  into 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country.  However,  after 
studying  there  for  ten  years,  he  was  still  unable  to  obtain 
the  "path"  or  "fruition."  During  those  ten  years  his 
parents  had  grown  old,  and,  being  robbed  by  their  servants, 
were  reduced  to  great  poverty.  Only  one  small  water-pot 
remained  to  them. 

At  that  time  a  Monk  came  out  from  Jetavan  to  the  place 
where  the  novice  was.  Falling  into  conversation,  the  novice 
enquired  after  the  health  of  the  Buddha  and  his  eighty 
chief  disciples.  Afterwards  he  made  enquiries  regarding 
his  parents. 

The  Monk  replied,  "Good  sir,  do  not  ask  me  about 
them.  They  had  an  only  son,  who  became  an  ascetic, 
and  from  that  day  they  have  declined  and  are  now  in 
abject  poverty,  begging  their  daily  food." 

The  novice  burst  into  tears,  and,  on  the  Monk  asking 
why  he  wept,  said,  "0  reverend  sir,  those  poor  ones  are 
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my  own  parents.'*  The  Monk  answered,  "In  that  case, 
young  sir,  your  parents  have  been  ruined  through  you; 
return  and  look  after  them." 

The  novice  reflected  thus  :  "  Though  I  have  studied  with 
diligence  for  ten  years  I  have  obtained  neither  '  the  path  ' 
nor  '  fruition.'  I  had  better  forsake  this  life,  and,  through 
taking  care  of  my  parents  and  other  good  works,  obtain 
the  Deva  country." 

In  the  morning  he  handed  over  his  cell  to  the  Monk, 
and  started  for  Jetavan. 

Now  at  the  back  of  the  monastery  there  were  two  roads, 
one  leading  to  the  monastery,  and  the  other  to  the  city. 
Standing  there  he  reflected  thus:  ''Ought  I  first  to  pay 
my  respects  to  my  parents,  or  to  Buddha  P  I  may  see 
my  parents  for  some  time,  but  the  Buddha  only  this  day 
I  will  go  at  once  to  the  Buddha,  and  to-morrow  go  to 
see  my  parents." 

Now  that  very  rooming  the  Excellent  One  had  taken 
a  survey  of  the  world,  and  had  seen  that  the  novice  was 
on  the  point  of  attaining  "  the  path,"  so,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  monastery,  the  Lord  was  preaching  on  the  "  Sutta," 
called  McUupoioka. 

The  novice,  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  assembly,  heard 
this  beautiful  discourse,  and  thought,  ''I  can  leave  the 
Order  and  look  after  my  parents.  But  the  excellent  Lord 
says,  *Even  though  you  be  a  Rahan  you  should  repay 
your  parents  for  the  benefits  they  have  conferred  upon  you/ 
Verily,  had  I  passed  by  without  doing  reverence  to  the  Lord, 
I  should  have  been  abased  from  the  status  of  a  Rahan, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  attain.  I  will  not  leave  the  Order, 
but  remain  in  it  and  look  after  my  parents."  Haviug 
made  a  reverent  obeisance  to  the  Lord  he  left  Jetavan 
and  proceeded  to  Savatthi,  and  having  begged  his  food 
and  taking  it  to  the  forest,  became  as  if  he  were  one  who 
bad  merited  expulsion  (Parajika). 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  beg  his  rice,  and  then  to  see 
if  he  could  find  his  parents.  At  the  same  time  they,  haviug 
begged  their  daily  meal,  were  sitting  under  the   wall  of 
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a  house,  and  the  novice,  seeing  them,  stood  near  with  eyes 
full  of  tears  through  grief  for  their  miserable  coudition. 
They  did  not  recognize  him,  however,  and  his  mother, 
thinking  that  he  stood  there  waiting  for  food,  said, 
"Reverend  sir,  we  are  very  poor  and  have  nothing  fit  to 
offer  you,  we  beg  your  pardon."  On  hearing  this  the 
Monk  still  stood  there  with  streaming  eyes  and  a  bursting 
heart.  Then  his  father  said  to  his  mother,  "Lady,  go 
and  see  who  he  is.''  So  his  mother  got  up,  and,  going 
near,  recognized  him.  Like  one  who  is  mad  she  crouched 
at  his  feet  and  wept  bitterly.  His  father  also  embraced 
his  feet  and  wept  likewise.  The  Monk,  unable  to  restrain 
himself,  wept  also.  At  last,  controlling  his  grief,  he  said, 
"Be  not  afraid,  dear  parents,  I  will  feed  you."  From 
that  day  forth  he  begged  and  fed  them.  If  he  got  sufficient 
for  his  own  wants  he  eat,  but,  if  not,  he  fasted.  If  clothes 
were  given  him  he  presented  them  to  his  parents,  and 
after  they  had  worn  them  out,  he  patched  and  dyed  them, 
and  wore  them  himself.  Through  feeding  his  parents  he 
became  thin,  like  a  dry  leaf. 

The  Monks,  who  were  his  companions,  then  questioned 
him,  saying,  "  Sir,  you  were  once  very  handsome,  but 
now  you  are  rough,  dirty,  and  withered;  what  ails  you? 
Why  do  you  give  away  the  oflferings  made  to  youF  It 
is  not  lawful." 

He  hid  his  head  through  shame  and  made  no  answer. 

The  Monks  went  to  Buddha,  and  said,  "Lord,  this 
Monk  makes  away  with  the  goods  that  are  presented  to 
him."  The  liord  then  sent  for  him  and  questioned  him, 
saying,  "  Dear  sir,  is  it  true  that  you  give  to  men  the  things 
that  are  bestowed  upon  you  as  oflferings?"  The  Monk 
replied,  "It  is  true,  Lord.  I  give  them  to  my  parents." 
The  Lord  replied,  "  Dear  sir,  it  is  well  done,  it  is  well 
done.  Thou  art  one  who  walkest  in  '  the  path.*  In  former 
ages  I  also  supported  my  parents."  The  yoimg  Monk  was 
comforted  and  the  Buddha  remained  silent. 

The  Monks  then  asked  the  Buddha  to  relate  the  story 
of  his  former  existence,  and  he  related  as  follows. 
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In  times  long  past,  near  Baranasi,  there  flowed  a  stream, 
and  on  one  side  stood  a  village  called  Nesadagama,  and  on 
the  other  bank  there  was  also  another  village.  Both  were 
inhabited  by  fisher-folk,  and  governed  by  headmen  who 
from  their  youth  were  friends,  and  had  engaged  to  give 
their  children  in  marriage  to  one  another.  In  course  of 
time  to  one  was  bom  a  son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Dukiila ;  and  in  the  other's  house  was  born  a  girl,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Parika  (or  Parima). 

These  two  were  very  handsome,  and,  though  of  the  fisher 
caste,  would  take  no  life. 

When  Dukula  was  sixteen  his  parents  said,  ''Dear  son, 
our  friend's  daughter  is  very  lovely,  we  wish  you  to  marry 
her."  But  he,  being  one  who  had  just  been  bom  from  the 
Brahma  heavens,  closed  his  ears,  and,  though  they  pressed 
him  again  and  again,  refused. 

The  parents  of  Parika  also  pressed  her  to  marry  Dukula, 
but  she  would  not. 

Dukula  then  sent  Parika  a  secret  message,  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  better  marry  some  one  else,  and  she  also  sent 
a  message  to  the  same  effect.  The  parents  forced  them  to 
wed,  but,  nevertheless,  they  embarked  not  on  the  ocean 
of  lust,  but,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  became 
hermits.  Leaving  their  native  villages,  they  retired  to 
Himavanta,  and  following  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  called 
Migasammata,  they  at  last  arrived  in  the  forest.  Sakka, 
becoming  aware  of  their  intention,  directed  Yisakrom  to 
prepare  a  cell  for  them. 

Dukula  and  Parika,  following  a  path,  came  to  their  cell, 
and  seeing,  by  the  inscription,  that  it  was  intended  for 
them,  took  off  their  ordinary  garments  and  put  on  the 
hermit's  dresses  that  had  been  prepared  for  them.  They 
studied  the  £araavacara  Brahmavihara,  and  became  so 
imbued  with  lovingkindness  that  all  the  birds  and  animals 
loved  them,  and  harmed  them  not.  Every  day  they  drew 
water  from  the  stream,  and  went  in  search  of  fruits.  Living 
apart,  they  kept  the  rules  of  ascetics  most  rigorously. 

One  day  Sakka  came  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on,  and, 
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foreseeing  that  their  eyea  would  become  blind,  approached 
them,  and,  addressing  Dukula,  said,  ''Reverend  sir,  I  see 
that  danger  may  befall  you.  Why  do  you  not  cohabit  with 
your  wife  and  obtain  a  son  P  '* 

DukOla  answered,  *^  Lord  Sakka,  why  dost  thou  say  this  P 
When  we  lived  amongst  men  we  hated  their  ways,  and  now 
that  we  have  become  hermits  how  can  we  act  thus  P '' 
Sakka  replied,  ''There  is  no  need  for  you  to  do  so,  but,  at 
certain  times,  stroke  Parika's  navel  with  your  hand."  He 
then  took  his  departure. 

When  Dukula '  told  Parika  she  consented.  Just  then 
the  Bodhisat  was  about  to  leave  the  Deva-heavens,  so  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  womb  of  Parika,  who,  in  due 
course,  bore  a  son,  whom  she  named  Suvannasama.  When 
Parika  went  into  the  forest  in  search  of  fruits  and  roots 
the  Einnari  nursed  him. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Suvannasama  was  alone  in  the 
cell,  whilst  his  parents  had  gone  out,  and  a  great  storm 
came  on.  They  took  refuge  beneath  a  tree  on  a  mound, 
in  which  dwelt  a  huge  serpent.  The  rain  washing  the 
smell  of  their  bodies  into  the  serpent's  nostrils  it  became 
enraged,  and  spat  forth  its  poison,  so  that  they  both  became 
blind  and  unable  to  find  their  way  home.^  As  his  parents 
did  not  return  at  the  usual  time,  Suva^Qasama  was  alarmed, 
and  determined  to  go  and  find  them,  so  he  went  into  the 
forest  shouting  Father  !  Mother  ! 

When  they  heard  him  they  answered,  saying,  ''Do  not 
come  close,  dear  one,  there  is  danger.''  So  he  reached 
out  his  staff*  to  them,  and  told  them  to  lay  hold  of  it. 
Seeing  they  were  both  blind  he  first  wept  and  then  laughed. 
In  their  asking  why  he  rejoiced,  he  replied,  "  Dear  Father 

nd  Mother,  I  wept  at  the  thought  that  you  had  become 

lind  whilst  still  so  young,  but  when  I  remembered  that 

should  now  have  to  take  care  of  you,  I  rejoiced."    He 

'  This  blindness  is  explained  as  follows:  *'  In  a  former  existence  Dnknla  was 
doctor  and  attended  a  rich  man  who  wonld  not  pay  him.  Being  angry  he 
ent  home  and  told  his  wife.  The  wife  said,  *  Go  back  and  give  him  some 
edioine  that  will  make  him  blind  again.'  He  acted  on  this  advice,  and  the  rich 
lan  again  lost  his  sight.*' 
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then  condacted  them  to  the  cell,  and  from  that  day  took 
care  of  them,  going  daily  to  the  forest  in  search  of  food. 
In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  Kinnaras. 

Now  at  that  time  there  reigned  in  the  city  of  Baranasi 
a  king  named  Piliyakkha,  who  was  so  fond  of  hunting 
deer  that  he  left  his  kingdom  in  charge  of  his  mother, 
and  went  into  the  Himavanta  to  hunt  them.  One  day, 
after  following  the  course  of  the  Migasammata,  he  came 
to  the  place  where  Suvannasama  was  accustomed  to  draw 
water.  Seeing  footsteps  he  concealed  himself  in  a  thicket, 
holding  his  bow  bent  with  a  poisoned  arrow  ready. 

In  the .  cool  of  the  evening,  the  Bodhisat,  surrounded 
by  deer,  went  down  to  the  stream  to  draw  water.  Pili- 
yakkha  was  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  thought,  ''I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  this  before.  Can  it  be  a  man 
or  a  DevaP  I  will  draw  near.  If  he  be  a  Deva  he  will 
fly  up  into  the  sky,  but  if  a  Naga  he  will  sink  into  the 
earth,  and  I  shall  be  unable  to  tell  my  nobles  what  it  is 
that  I  met  with.  I.  had  better  shoot  first  and  then  see 
what  it  is.'*  The  Bodhisat  had  filled  his  pots  and  bathed, 
and,  having  put  on  his  red  garment,  came  up  the  bank. 
As  he  came  Piliyakkha  let  fly  his  arrow,  which  entered 
at  the  right  side  and  pierced  him  through  to  the  left. 

The  Bodhisat,  feeling  that  he  was  shot,  and  that  the  deer 
had  all  fled,  carefully  set  down  his  water-pots,  and,  turning 
his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  cell  where  his  parents  were, 
prostrated  himself  on  the  sand  and  there  lamented. 

(From  this  point  the  story  is  told  in  Pali  verse,  somewhat  in 
this  fashion.  In  fact,  the  present  form  of  the  legend 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  miracle  play.) 

Sdma. 

"  Who  has  shot  me  with  this  arrow. 
Me,  so  blameless,  drawing  water  P 
Brahman,  Ehattiya,  or  Yessa, 
Lying  hidden,  who  has  shot  me? 
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Not  for  eating  is  my  flesh  fit, 
Nor  my  skin  for  ought  adapted, 
Say,  0  friend,  with  what  intention. 
Lying  hidden  thou  hast  shot  me  ?  " 

Piliyakkha. 

**  I  of  Easi  am  the  Raja, 
I  am  known  as  Piliyakkha, 
Casting  off  my  state  for  pleasure, 
Came  I  here  to  shoot  the  red  deer. 
Skilful  am  I  with  the  long  bow. 
Far  renowned  for  deeds  of  daring, 
Ne'er  may  elephants  escape  me 
Should  they  come  within  a  bow-shot. 
Say  of  whom  thou  art  the  offspring. 
State  thy  name^  thy  tribe,  thy  father." 

Sdma, 

"1  am  of  the  tribe  of  Nesada,  and  my  parents  call  me 
Sama.  0  King  of  Easi,  behold  me  as  I  lie  here  bathed 
in  blood,  and  pierced  by  thine  arrow,  as  if  I  were  a  deer. 
See  how  I  spit  blood.  Since  thou  hast  mortally  wounded 
me,  I  ask  thee,  0  King,  why  thou  hast  shot  meP  Wast 
thou  in  search  of  a  leopard's  skin  or  the  tusks  of  an 
elephant  P    "Why  hast  thou  shot  me,  0  Raja." 

Piliyakkha. 

''The  deer  that  I  aimed  at,  being  near  thee,  was  startled 
when  it  saw  thee  and  fled.  Therefore,  oyercome  by  anger, 
I  shot  thee." 

Sama. 

*'  0  King,  how  canst  thou  say  this  P  There  is  not  a  deer 
in  the  whole  forest  that  would  flee  at  the  sight  of  me. 
From  the  time  I  began  to  know  my  own  intelligence, 
from  that  moment  neither  deer  nor  other  wild  beasts 
fled  from  me.     From  the  time  that  I  first  put  on  the  red 
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garment  and  attained  youthi  from  that  moment  the  animals 
fled  not  at  my  approach.  0  King,  the  Kinnaras,  who 
dwell  on  the  heights  of  OandhamSdana,  are  a  timid  folk, 
hut  joyfully  they  accompany  me  in  the  forest  and  delight 
in  my  presence.  Would  a  deer,  then,  be  startled  on  seeing 
me?'* 

Piliyakhha. 

*^0  Sama,  why  do  I  speak  falsely?  The  deer  was  not 
startled  by  thee;  but  in  anger  I  let  fly  the  arrow. 
Whence  dost  thou  come,  0  Sama,  and  by  whom  wast 
thou  sent  to  draw  water  in  the  riyer  Migasammata  P '^ 

8dma. 

**  Blind  are  my  father  and  mother,  whom  I  cherish  in  this 
vast  forest.  For  them  I  draw  water,  coming  to  the 
Migasammata. 

"Alas!  they  have  but  food  for  six  days,  and  if  water 
be  not  brought  them  they  will  die.  My  inability  to  see 
my  parents  is  a  far  greater  misery  than  the  wound  of 
this  arrow.  As  for  the  pain  caused  by  this  arrow,  all  men 
will  have  to  bear  pain  in  hell.  But  if  I  see  not  my  parents 
the  smart  will  be  far  greater. 

"  Alas !  my  parents  will  be  left  weeping  for  me,  solitary 
and  helpless.  Even  now,  0  King,  they  are  bewailing  my 
absence,  and  wandering  through  the  forest  calling  for  Sama. 
This  thought,  indeed,  is  like  a  second  arrow  that  rends 
my  heart.   Ne'er  again  shall  I  behold  those  dear  blind  ones." 

Piliyakkha. 

"Weep  not,  O  lovely  Sama,  I  will  take  up  thy  duties  and 
feed  them  in  this  vast  forest.  I,  so  skilled  with  the  bow; 
I,  who  am  so  rough  and  cruel;  I  will  take  upon  me  thy 
duties  and  feed  thy  parents;  feeding  them  with  fruits  and 
meat  left  by  the  lions  and  tigers.  0  Sama,  where  is  their 
dwelling  P  Point  it  out  quickly,  and  I  will  look  after  them 
as  thou  didst.'' 
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Sdma. 

'*By  this  footpath,  0  Raja,  from  the  spot  where  I  lie 
dying,  having  gone  not  half  the  distance  that  a  man's  shout 
may  reach,  there  thou  shalt  find  my  parents'  dwelling;  there 
are  my  father  and  my  mother.  Thither  go  and  support  them, 
Raja. 

Hail  to  thee,  O  King  of  Easi ! 
Hail  to  thee  Kasi's  protector ! 
My  blind  father  and  my  mother. 
Feed,  I  pray  thee,  in  this  forest. 
Raising  to  my  head  my  clasp'd  hands, 
I  implore  thee,  Easi's  Raja ; 
To  my  father  and  my  mother 
My  last  loving  words  deliver/' 

The  Raja  promises  to  give  the  message  and  Sama  faints. 
Seeing  that  he  had  stopped  breathing,  and  was  growing 
stiff,  the  king  became  terrified,  and,  raising  his  hands  to 
his  head,  lamented  loudly,  making  the  echoes  resound  with 
his  cries,  saying,  '^  Formerly  I  thought  not  of  death,  but 
now  that  I  see  this  Sama  dead  before  my  very  eyes,  I  know 
death  must  come  to  all  men.  But  now  he  was  speaking 
to  me,  and  now  through  the  power  of  this  poisonous  arrow 
he  will  speak  no  more,  and  I,  who  have  slain  this  innocent 
one,  must  go  to  hell.  For  ages  and  ages  I  shall  suffer,  and 
I  shall  be  known  and  reviled  in  every  village  as  the  king 
who  did  this  terrible  thing.  Who  is  there  in  this  vast 
forest,  remote  from  men,  who  can  revile  meP  In  the. 
towns  and  villages  where  men  congregate  let  the  memory 
of  this  sin  be  made  known.  Now  I  know  that  death 
must  come  to  all,  for  I  have  seen  it.'' 

When  Pi]iyakkha  was  thus  bewailing  his  wretched  fate 
and  wickedness,  the  Devi  Bahusundarl,  who  dwelt  on  the 
Gandhamadana  peak,  and  who  watched  over  the  Bodhisat 
like  a  mother,  looked  out  to  see  how  things  were  going 
with  him,  and  seeing  that  he  had  been  shot  with  an  arrow, 
and  that  Pijiyakkha  was  loudly  lamenting  over  him  as  he  lay 
on  the  silvery  sands  of  the  Migasammata,  said,  ''Verily,  if 
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I  do  not  go  quickly  my  son  will  die,  Pijiyakkha's  heart 
will  break,  and  in  consequence  Saraa's  parents  will  die  of 
starvation.  If  Piliyakkha  takes  the  water-pots  to  Sama's 
parents  he  will  be  able  to  tell  them,  and  bring  them  to  the 
place  where  Sama  is  lying.  If  he  brings  them  there,  both 
Dukula,  Parika,  and  myself  will  make  a  solemn  assevera- 
tion, the  power  of  the  poison  will  disappear,  and  Sama 
recover  his  health.  Dukula  and  Parika  will  also  regain 
their  sight,  and  King  Pijiyakkha,  havintc  listened  to  the 
Law  preached  by  Sama,  return  to  Bara^asi,  make  great 
offerings,  dnd  on  his  death  go  to  Deva-land.'' 

Bahusundari,  therefore,  flew  to  the  river  Migasammata, 
and,  hovering  in  the  air,  unseen,  thus  addressed  Piliyakkha. 

Sahumndnri. 

*' An  evil  deed  hast  thou  done,  Maharaja,  for  thou  hast 
slain  three  innocent  persons  with  one  arrow.  Come  hither 
and  I  will  instruct  thee  how  to  support  those  blind  ones, 
and  so  obtain  a  blessed  hereafter." 

On  hearing  these  words  Pi}iyakkha  resolved  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  support  of  Dukula  and  Parika. 
Then  doing  reverence  to  the  corpse,  and  covering  it  with 
flowers,  he  poured  out  a  libation  and  passed  thrice  round 
it.  Then,  after  doing  reverence  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  he  lifted  the  water-pots,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  took  the  path  leading  southwards. 

DuHla. 
''Whose  is  the  sound  of   these  footsteps?    Can  it  be  a 
roan  who  comes  hither  ?    They   are  not  the  footsteps  of 
Sama,  for  he  treads  lightly.     Who  art  thou,  good  sir?  " 

Piliyakkha. 
''I  am  the  Raja,  of  Easi,  and  I  am  named  Piliyakkha. 
In  pursuit  of  the  red  deer  I  have  left  my  kingdom.  Skilled 
am  I  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  well  known  for  my  strength. 
No  elephant  that  comes  within  reach  of  my  arrow  can 
escape." 
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Dukala. 
"  Hail  Maharaja  !  May  thy  coming  be  propitious.  Make 
known  thy  wishes.  Here  are  tinduka  and  other  fruits  sweet 
and  pleasant.  Eat  them,  Maharaja,  for  they  are  choice 
ones.  Here,  too,  is  cool  water  brought  from  the  mountain 
rill.     Drink,  Maharaja,  drink  freely." 

Piliyakkha. 
"Who,  then,  has  brought  ye  these  fruits,  O  blind  onesP 
Ye  have  so  choice   a  collection  that  I  think  ye  are  not 
really  blind." 

Duiuh, 
"  0  Raja,  these  fruits  were  not  brought  by  us,  but  by  our 
son,  our  youthful  Sama.     A  youth  of   goodly  mien.      He 
has  taken  his  pitcher   to  the  Migasammata  to   get  water 
for  our  use  and  ought  to  be  returning." 

Piliyakkhn, 

''Alas,  hermits,  I  have  slain  with  a  poisoned  arrow  the 
beauteous  Sama,  who  supports  you.  That  Sama  whose  locks 
are  long  and  black.  This  Sama,  whom  I  have  unfortunately 
slain  on  the  banks  of  the  Migasammata,  lies  blood-stained 
on  the  silvery  sand." 

Pdrika. 
"  Dukula,  who  is  this  who  speaks  of  the  death  of  Sama  P 
At  his  words  I  tremble  as  though  my  heart  would  break." 

Dukula. 
"It  is  the  Lord  of   Easi,  who  says  that  he  has  slain 
Sama  whilst  shooting  deer  near  Migasammata.       Be  not 
angry." 

Parika. 
"Why  should  I  not  be  angry  when  he  has  slain  our 
darling  sonp" 
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Duknla. 

"  Farika^  thougli  he  has  slain  the  dear  son  who  supported 
us  in  our  blindness,  it  is  not  good  to  be  angry.  Anger 
brings  not  a  good  result/' 

Dukula  and  Parika  beat  their  breasts  and  waiL 

Pilii/akkha. 

^'Alas!  Dukula  and  Parika,  I  have  slain  your  Sama. 
Weep  not  thus  for  your  dear  one,  for  I  will  support  you 
in  this  desolate  wilderness.  I  am  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  bow,  and  will  supply  your  wants.  Flesh  and  fruits 
will  I  bring  to  you,  and  cool  water  from  the  springs  Be 
not  afraid.  I  desire  not  to  be  Baja,  but  will  wait  upon 
you  till  my  life's  end.'* 

Dukula  and  Pdrikd, 

'''Tis  not  lawful,  Maharaja,  that  thou  shouldest  wait 
upon  us.    Thou  art  our  Lord,  and  we  venerate  thy  feet." 

Piliyakkha. 

"  0  hermits,  who  are  of  the  tribe  of  Nesada,  henceforth 
ye  shall  be  honoured.  Thou,  Dukula,  shalt  be  my  father, 
and  thou,  Parika,  my  mother," 

Dukula  and  Pdrikd. 

**  Hail  to  thee  Raja,  of  Easi  I  Hail  to  thee,  Kasi's  pro- 
tector I  With  supplicant  hands  we  entreat  thee  to  lead  us 
where  Sama  is  lying,  so  that  when  we  have  caressed  his 
lovely  face  and  feet  we  may  ourselves  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps." 

Piliyakkha. 

''My  friends,  Sama,  whom,  alas,  I  have  killed  with  my 
arrow,  is  dead  in  this  vast  forest  of  Himavanta,  that  is 
full  of  all  manner  of  terrible  beasts.  For  this  night,  I 
pray  you,  remain  in  your  cells." 
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DukUla  and  Pdrikd. 

^'Though  in  this  far-stretobing  forest  there  are  beasts 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  we  fear  them  not  in  the  slightest, 
no  hurt  nor  harm  will  they  do  us/' 

The  Buddha. 

O  Bhikkhus,  Filiyakkba,  being  unable  to  prevent  them 
from  going,  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  led  them  to  the 
place  where  Sama  was  lying. 

On  beholding  (P.  Disvana  patitam  Samam :  though  they 
were  blind)  Sama  lying  in  the  forest  besprinkled  with 
dust,  like  the  sun  or  the  moon  that  has  fallen  to  the 
earth,  his  mother,  afflicted  by  grief,  then  solemnly  made 
an  asseveration. 

Pdrikd. 

"By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  my  son  Sama  strictly  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  a  Brahmacari:  by  the  virtue  of 
those  duties  may  the  poisonous  venom  of  the  arrow  dis- 
appear." 

"  My  son  Sama  was  ever  truthful :  by  the  power  of  that 
virtue  may  the  poison  disappear." 

"  My  Sama  was  ever  dutiful  to  his  parents :  by  the  power 
of  that  virtue  may  the  poison  disappear.^' 

"My  Sama  was  ever  respectful  to  his  parents  and  his 
elders:  by  the  power  of  that  virtue  may  the  poison  dis- 
appear." 

"  I  loved  my  Sama  more  than  life :  by  the  power  of  that 
love  may  the  poison  disappear." 

"If  there  be  any  merit  accruing  to  thee,  dear  son,  or  to 
me,  or  thy  father,  of  which  we  have  taken  no  account :  by 
virtue  of  that  merit  may  the  power  of  the  poison  pass 
away." 

DukOla,  perceiving  a  slight  movement,  cried  out,  "My  son 
still  lives,"  and  then  proceeded  to  make  an  asseveration  in 
the  same  words.  Sama  rolls  over  on  to  his  other  side,  and 
the  Devi  Bahusundari  continues : 
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Bahtisundari. 

''Long  have  I  dwelt  in  Gandhamadana.  None  other 
have  I  loved  but  Sama,  who  was  as  my  own  son:  by  the 
power  of  this  love  may  the  poison  be  assuaged/' 

''  As  the  forests  of  Gandhamadana  are  full  of  sweet  scents, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  tree  therein  that  is  not  sweet 
scented,  so  may  the  venom  of  the  poison  pass  away/' 

The  Buddha. 

Dear  Bhikkhus,  as  soon  as  Bahusundari  had  completed 
her  asseveration  the  power  of  the  poison  disappeared,  like 
rain  drops  from  a  lotus  leaf,  and  Sama  rose  up  quickly 
with  his  wound  healed,  so  that  one  could  not  tell  where 
he  had  been  hit. 

By  the  power  of  the  Devi  they  were  all  transported  back 
to  Dukula's  cell,  and  Dukula  and  Farika  recovered  their 
sight. 

Sdma. 

**0  revered  ones,  behold  your  Sama  once  more  restored 
to  health.  Weep  not,  I  pray,  any  longer,  but  speak  only 
that  which  is  pleasant." 

(Turning  to  Piliyakkha.) 

"0  Raja,  of  Kasi,  may  thy  coming  be  propitious.  If 
there  is  anything  in  this  place  that  thou  desirest,  speak. 
Tinduka  and  other  sweet  fruits,  mangoes,  oranges,  and 
citrons,  all  are  here ;  take,  eat,  I  pray  thee.  Here  is  water 
from  the  deep  pools  of  the  mountain  stream — cool  and 
refreshing.     Eat  and  drink,  0  Raja." 

Piliyakkha, 

"O  Sama,  I  know  not  what  to  believe.  Everything 
around  me  is  in  a  haze,  for  I  see  thee  again,  0  Sama,  risen 
from  the  dead.     How  didst  thou  come  to  life  again  P  " 

J.B.A.B.  1894.  16 
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Sdma. 

''Maharaja,  thoa  thoughtest  that  one  who  had  become 
anconscious  by  reason  of  excessive  pain  was  really  dead. 
Maharaja,  men  think  that  a  man  is  dead  when  his  breathing 
is  stayed  by  reason  of  his  ceasing  to  breathe." 

"  Or  his  mother  or  his  father 
Should  a  mortal  rightly  cherish, 
Verily  the  gods  will  heal  him, 
Him,  supporter  of  his  parents. 
Or  his  father  or  his  mother 
Should  a  mortal  rightly  cherish, 
In  this  life  all  men  extol  him. 
In  the  next  he  dwells  in  heaven/' 

Piliyakkha, 

"  Greatly  have  I  been  deluded 
All  confuses  and  perplexes  : 
I  take  refuge  with  thee,  Sama, 
Be,  I  pray  thee,  my  protector." 

Sdma, 

1.  ''O  Maharaja,  of  pure  Ehattiya  race,  if  thou  keepest 

the  law  and  supportest  thy  father  and  mother,  thou 
sh«lt  attain  Sagga." 

2.  "  0  Maharaja,  of  pure  Khattiya  race,  if  thou  keepest 

the  law  and  supportest  thy  wife  and  children,  thou 
shalt  attain  Sagga." 

3.  "  O  Maharaja,  if    thou  keepest  the  law   towards  thy 

friends  and  nobles,  thou  shalt  attain  Sagga." 

4.  *'  0  Maharaja,  if  thou  keepest  the  law  to  thy  chiefs 

and  thy  army,  thou  shalt  attain  Sagga." 

5.  "0  Maharaja,  if  thou  rulest  thy  towns  and  villages 

according  to  the  law,  thou  shalt  attain  Sagga." 

0   Maharaja,   if    thou   rulest   thy   kingdom   and   its 

borders    according    to    the    law,   thou    shalt   attain 

Sagga." 
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7.  •'  0  Maharaja,  if  thou  doest  rightly  to  Samanas  and 

Brahmans,  thou  wilt  attain  Sagga." 

8.  "0  Maharaja,  if  thou  actest   rightly   to   all   animals 

and  birds,  thou  wilt  attain  Sagga.'' 

9.  "  0  Maharaja,  by  practising  the  law,  thou  wilt  attain 

Sagga/' 
10.    "  0  Maharaja,  act  according  to  the  law.     By  so  doing 
both  Inda,  the  Brahmas,  and  other  Devas  obtained 
their  abodes.*' 

When  the  Bodhisat  had  thus  instructed  him,  and  taught 
him  the  five  commandments,  King  Pi}iyakkha,  after  doing 
reverence,  returned  to  Baranasi  and  made  a  great  offering. 
At  the  end  of  his  days  he  went  to  Deva-land. 

Sama  and  his  parents,  at  their  death,  went  to  the  country 
of  the  Brahmas. 

The  Buddha  then  summed  up  the  Jataka,  saying,  "  The 
Baja,  who  was  then  Piliyakkha,  is  now  Ananda ;  the  Devi 
Bahusundarl  is  now  Upalavanna,  the  second  amongst  my 
Bhikkhunis;  Sakka  is  now  Anuruddha;  Dukula  is  Maha- 
kassapa  Thera;  Parika  is  now  Bhaddakapila  Theri;  and 
Suvannasama  is  I,  the  Buddha. 


Note, — Since  writing  the  above  I  found  a  similar  account 
of  this  Jataka  in  Rajendralala  Mitra's  "  Indo  Aryans," 
p.  203. 
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Art.    YIll.—TAe  Geography  of  Rama's  Exile.     By  F.  E. 
Pargiter,  B.A.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 


Part  I. 

The  story  of  E&ma  is  one  that  has  fascinated  all  generations 
of  Hindus,  and  is  full  of  interest  for  us.  Apart,  however,  from 
its  charm  as  a  story,  it  presents  a  picture  of  ancient  India, 
\irhich  is  in  many  respects  unique,  and  suggests  perplexing 
questions  of  history,  mythology,  social  life,  topography,  etc. 
Many  of  those  questions  permit  of  endless  debate  and  little 
solid  result,  for  there  is  no  firm  ground  to  rest  upon,  but 
the  geographical  questions  are  in  a  better  position.  India 
has  been  surveyed  most  accurately  and  completely,  and 
we  know  that  what  it  is  now,  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
except  that  changes  have  occurred  in  the  courses  of  some 
rivers  in  the  plains  of  North  India ;  and  these  changes  may 
often  be  detected.  There  is  plenty  of  the  fabulous  in 
Hindu  geography,  but  it  is  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  outside 
lands,  and  the  allusions  to  purely  Indian  topography  are 
generally  sober.  The  main  features  of  the  country  were 
adequately  known  in  very  early  times.  The  Aryans  were 
well  acquainted  with  all  North  India  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Bengal  proper,  and  the  chief  mountains  and  rivers  of 
South  India  were  known.  Wars  and  caravans  (of  which 
we  have  a  graphic  instance  in  the  story  of  Nala),  helped 
greatly  in  opening  out  new  territories  as  in  all  lands  and 
ages,  but  it  was  the  religious  ascetics  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  discovery,  and  who  appear  to  have  contributed  most  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  country.  Penetrating  far  and  wide, 
and  exploring  hill,  forest,  and  river,  they  gathered  ex- 
perience and  information,  which  eager  listeners  everywhere 
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besought  tbem  to  recount,  as  we  learn  from  various  incidents 
in  the  Mahd-Bharata  {e,g,  Adi  Farva,  i.  12 ;  and  clxv. 
6321).  As  they  spread  over  the  country,  they  established 
hermitages,  sanctuaries,  and  tirthas  of  every  kind,  and  these, 
by  their  founders'  fame,  attracted  pilgrims  from  all  regions, 
and  promoted  general  travel  and  intercourse. 

The  story  of  K£ma  has  come  down  to  us  in  three  ancient 
versions,  Yalmiki's  R&mdya^a,  the  E&mop&khy&na  in  the 
Yana  Farva  of  the  Mahd-Bh&rata,  and  canto  lix.  (which 
is  exceedingly  brief)  in  the  Shodasa-R&jika  in'  the  Dro^a 
Farva  of  the  same  poem.  The  short  recital  in  cantos  cxlvii. 
and  cxiviii.,  in  the  Yana  Farva,  appears  to  be  based  on 
the  K&m&yana ;  and  R&ma's  happy  reign  is  described 
again  still  more  briefly  in  a  second  version  of  the  Shodasa- 
rajika,  in  canto  xxix.  of  the  l^&nti  Farva.  The  state  of 
country  depicted  in  these  poems  is  peculiar.  The  region 
north  and  west  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  was  divided  into 
kingdoms  and  advancing  in  civilization,  but  southward  forest 
very  greatly  predominated,  and  the  only  people  mentioned  as 
dwelling  there  have  been  distorted  into  Bdkshaaas  and  other 
demons,  and  into  tdnaras  or  monkeys.  The  picture  of  India 
presented  in  the  Maha-Bh&rata  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
this,  and  exhibits  a  later  stage  in  civilization ;  for  large 
areas  of  forest  have  disappeared,  and  states  stretch  more 
or  less  continuously  throughout  the  peninsula.  The  differ- 
ence is  so  great  as  to  imply  a  long  interval  of  time  between 
the  two  eras. 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  the  picture  in  the  E&m&yana 
is  drawn  from  nature,  and  in  two  particulars  there  is  ground 
for  doubting  whether  it  is  complete.  Neither  Yidarbha 
nor  the  Haihayas  of  Mdhishmati  are  alluded  to;  yet  the 
former  kingdom  existed  then,  if  (as  it  is  said)  Agastya 
married  a  princess  of  that  realm ;  and  the  Hari  Yamsa 
(xxxiii.  1876-1878)  mentions  that  Eavaiia  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  great  Haihaya  king  Arjuna  K&rtavirya. 
Rdma's  course  probably  lay  between  those  countries,  and 
their  omission  from  the  poem  would  be  due  to  their 
lying    outside   his    adventures.      After    making    allowance 
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for  this  yariance,  it  seems  the  peculiarities  of  the  picture 
ia  these  poems  must  be  the  impress  of  an  actual  con- 
dition of  India,  for  they  are  certainly  not  such  as  a 
Hindu  Eishi  would  have  pourtrayed  spontaneously  out  of 
his  own  imagination.  It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to 
the  R&m&yana,  sacred  Pray&ga  (Allahabad)  was  only  a 
clearing  in  a  forest  which  covered  the  end  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  doab  and  the  tract  southward,  while  north  of 
it  was  planted  a  Nish&da  kingdom  with  its  capital  at  ofinga* 
vera-pura  on  the  Ganges.  The  district  of  Sh&h&b&d  in 
Behar,  midway  between  the  holy  cities  of  Benares  and 
Gay&,  is  presented  in  the  same  poem  as  a  once  prosperous 
but  then  depopulated  region.  Again,  except  in  the  geo- 
graphical cantos  which  I  will  notice  presently,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  Pandyas,  though  their  kingdom  was  one 
of  the  oldest  in  South  India;  and  E&ma,  in  his  march 
towards  Lankd,  must  have  passed  through  what  was  after- 
wards their  territory.  The  only  populous  tracts  in  Southern 
India  introduced  in  the  poems  are  Jana-sth&na  on  the 
God&vari,  and  Eishkindhyd  further  south — names  which 
afterwards  disappeared  but  for  a  very  few  rare  allusions. 
These  can  hardly  be  imaginary,  for  they  are  certainly 
very  ancient  and  are  connected  with  the  Godavari,  the 
Malaya  Mountains,  Lank&,  and  other  distant  geographical 
features  about  which  there  is  no  error. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  investigate  R&ma^s  wanderings 
in  exile,  and  attempt  to  identify  the  topographical  particulars 
introduced,  using  all  three  versions  of  the  story.  Whether 
this  is  a  hopeful  task  must  be  judged  by  the  results.  The 
inquiry  is  not  affected  by  the  view  which  one  may  take 
of  the  story  generally.  It  proceeds  simply  on  the  fact  that 
the  plot  is  laid  in  various  places,  and  worked  out  among 
various  local  scenes ;  and  this  part  of  the  material  of  the 
story  may  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
poet  has  adhered  to  actual  circumstances,  and  whether  he 
has  introduced  any  conditions  purely  imaginary.  The  main 
features  of  Central  and  Southern  India  and  Ceylon  pour- 
trayed in  the  poems  are  undoubtedly  correct;  and  only  a 
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minute  inquiry  can  show  whether  the  details  agree   with 
nature  or  not. 

In  attempting  this,  I  shall  take  little  account  of  the  four 
cantos  in  the  B&m&yana,  in  which  Sugriva  gave  the  search- 
parties  of  monkeys  geographical  instructions  where  to  look 
for  Sit&  and  E&vana  (Kiskh.  K.  xl.  xli.  xliii.  and  xliv.), 
because  they  seem  to  me  to  evidence  a  condition  of  the 
country  different  from  that  pictured  in  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  and  may  be  suspected  of  being  a  later  addition. 
The  description  of  the  southern  region  (canto  xli.)  in  par- 
ticular is  markedly  different ;  instead  of  forests,  R&kshasas, 
etc.,  are  mentioned  numerous  tribes,  rivers,  and  towns,  which 
were  well-known  to  later  times,  and  some  of  which  occupied 
places  where  R&ma  found  forest;  and  the  Bishi  Agastya 
is  made  to  dwell  near  the  Malaya  Mountains,  while  the 
poem  places  him  in  Central  India.  That  the  poem  has  been 
touched  by  later  hands  is  proved  by  the  foolish  explanations 
and  derivations  offered  here  and  there,  e.g.  regarding  the 
Malajas  and  Karushas  (Adi  K.  xxvii.  16-22).  The  quota- 
tions are  all  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  the  edition  of  the 
B&m&yana  used  being  Gorresio's,  and  that  of  the  Mah&- 
Bharata  the  Calcutta  Edition  by  the  Pandits  of  the  Education 
Committee. 

R&ma,  at  his  father's  command,  left  Ayodhy&  city  and 
went  into  exile  with  his  wife  Sit&  and  brother  Lakshmaigia. 
They  travelled  in  a  chariot,  and  therefore  good  roads  existed 
in  that  part  of  their  journey.  They  first  reached  the  river 
Tamasd  (Ayodh.  K.  xliv.  1)  at  a  ford  crowded  with  cattle 
{ibid.  16).  Passing  on,  they  crossed  the  river  i^rimati 
Mahd-nadi  {id.  xlvi.  3),  and  taking  the  fine  clear  high  road 
{ibid.  4)  reached  the  Kosalas  {ibid.  9).  Crossing  the  great 
river  Veda-sruti  there,  they  proceeded  towards  Agastya's 
region  (ibid.  10).  After  travelling  a  very  long  time,  they 
crossed  the  river  Go-mati,  which  was  crowded  with  cattle 
{ibid.  11),  and  the  river  Sarpik4  {ibid.  12).  They  saw  the 
wide  region  given  formerly  by  King  Manu  to  Ikshv&ku 
{ibid.  13),  and  passed  beside  the  forest  Sarayu  {ibid.  16-17). 
Hastening  on  they  arrived  at  great  Sringavera-pura,  which 
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was  situated  on  the  Ganges  {ibid.  19,  aad  xlvil.  1  and  2; 
and  iidi  K.  i.  31).  So  far  their  course  lay  along  good 
roads,  but  at  that  city  R&ma  dismissed  his  charioteer  (Adi 
K  i.  31). 

Now  certain  points  in  this  route  seem  quite  clear.  Ayo- 
dhy&,  the  modern  town  Ajudhya,  or  Oudh,  was  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Sarayu,  the  modern  Sarju  or 
Ohogra.  The  Tamas&  is  no  doubt  the  modern  Tons,  which 
flows  about  tvrelve  miles  distant,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sarayu.  It  was  on  its  banks  that  Y&lmiki  dwelt  (^di  E. 
ii.  4-11).  Agastya's  region  must  be  the  south;  he  was 
famed  as  the  conqueror  of  the  south  (Ara^.  K.  xvii.  17,  etc.; 
Yuddha  K.  c.  15  and  16).  The  Go-mati  is  the  modern 
Gumti,  which  flows  west  of  the  Sarayu.  The  wide  region 
given  to  Ikshv&ku  must  be  the  plains  around  Ayodhyd,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  received  the  earth  from  his  father.  King 
Manu,  and  became  first  King  of  Ayodhyd  (^di  K.  Ixxii; 
and  Ayodh.  K.  cxix.),  a  city  which  Manu  built  (Adi  K. 
y.  2).  Sringavera-pura  has  been  identified  by  Gen.  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  with  the  modern  town  Singror,  or  Singor,  which 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  twenty- 
two  miles  north-west  of  Allahabad  (the  ancient  Fray&ga). 
(Arch.  Survey  Reports,  vols.  xi.  62,  and  xxi.  11.) 

The  Tamasd  rises  to  the  west  of  Ayodhyd.  To  strike  it, 
then,  at  a  place  where  it  was  of  a  noticeable  size,  R&ma 
roust  have  started  about  south-westwards  taking  probably 
the  direct  road  to  l^ringavera-pura.  He  was  followed 
thither  by  the  citizens,  and  to  escape  them  he  crossed  the 
river  at  night  with  his  chariot,  and  gained  the  "Tamas&- 
road,"  and  went  northwards  (Adi  K.  xHv.  25-29).  Pro- 
ceeding in  the  new  direction,  he  would  reach  the  river 
Sarayu,  or  its  western  tributary  called  now  the  river 
Ghauk&.  The  poem  says  he  reached  the  Srimati  Mah&- 
nadi.  These  words  appear  peculiar  as  the  name  of  a  river. 
There  seems  to  be  no  river  called  the  the  Srimati;  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  remarkably  copious  list  of  rivers 
in  the  Mah&-Bh&rata  (Bhishma  Farva,  ix.  321--345). 
Mah&-nadi  recurs  often  in  the  list,  but  generally  as  an 
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adjective.  There  are  two  Mahd-nadis  proper,  one  the  large 
river  in  Orissa,  and  the  other  the  river  Phalgu,  near  Gay& 
(^di  Parva,  ccxiv.  7818  and  7819 ;  Vana  P.  Ixxxvii.  8307 
and  8308,  and  xov.  8519).  I  have  not  found  any  passage 
which  unequivocally  shows  there  was  a  river  of  this  name 
north-west  of  Ayodhy&.  ''  Mah&-nadi "  accompanies  the 
Goroati  Dhuta-p&p&  and  Ga^daki  in  that  list  (line  325)^ 
but  it  may  only  qualify  Gandaki  there.  This  double  name 
therefore  probably  means  the  Sarayu,  which  R&ma  would 
naturally  reach ;  and  the  river  of  Ayodhy&  might  well  be 
described  in  such  laudatory  terms. 

Crossing  this  river,  R&ma  gained  a  high-road  which  led 
him  to  the  Eosalas,  the  people  of  the  Kosala  country. 
From  this  it  seems  Eosala,  (or  Eosala)  more  properly 
meant  the  country  along  the  east  side  of  the  Sarayu  and 
Yeda-sruti  rivers  (for  he  crossed  the  latter  river  after- 
wards), or  the  country  north  of  Ayodhyi.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  Sarayu's  bank  (sing.)  in  Adi 
K.  V.  1;  but  in  either  case  Ayodhyd  was  within  Kosala 
(ibid.  2).  This  high-road  was  probably  a  main  road  along 
the  Sarayu  north-westwards. 

From  Eosala  Rama  crossed  the  great  river  (Mah&-nadi) 
Yeda-sruti.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Mah&-Bh&rata 
list  nor  in  that  in  the  57th  canto  of  the  M&rkandeya  Pur&^a, 
though  the  names  Yeda-smriti,  Yeda-smriti,  and  Yeda-vat( 
are  found.  The  only  stream  with  which  it  seems  identifi- 
able  is  the  modern  river  Chaukd,  the  western  tributary 
of  the  Sarayu.  Lassen  calls  this  river  the  E&li  (Indische 
Alterthumsk.,  map). 

After  crossing  it,  R4ma  resumed  his  original  course,  and 
turned  southwards.  He  reached  the  Gomati,  and  crossed 
it  probably  a  little  below  the  modern  Lucknow ;  that  would 
be  about  the  place  where  the  road  from  Ayodhy&  to  Eanauj 
must  have  intersected  it,  and  would  be  about  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  the  river  Chauk&.  The  next  river  which  he 
reached,  the  Sarpika,  would  be  the  modern  Sai,  a  tributary 
of  the  Gomati.  Lassen  calls  it  the  Syandikd  (Indische 
Alterthumsk.,  map).     He  would  have  crossed  it  probably 
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about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  below  Eai  Barelli,  where 
a  road  north  from  Sringavera-pura  would  naturally  run. 
The  plain  of  AyodhA,  the  wide  region  given  to  Ikshvaku, 
would  lie  on  his  left ;  and  the  forest  Sarayu  would  be 
presumably  to  its  south,  since  his  regret  he  could  not  hunt 
in  it  implies  that  it  bordered  on  his  country.  Passing 
beside  the  forest  he  arrived  at  bfiogavera-pura,  the  modern 
Singror  on  the  Ghinges. 

Sriogavera-pura  is  called  a  large  town.  There  reigned 
Guha,  king  of  the  Nish&das,  one  of  the  aboriginal  races, 
who  was  K&ma's  friend  (Yuddha  K.  cviii.  44) ;  and  he 
received  R&ma  hospitably  (Ayodh.  K.  xlvi.  20  ;  xlvii.  9-12). 
It  seems  to  have  been  at  the  confines  of  civilization,  for 
B&ma  dismissed  his  charioteer  here  (Adi  E.  i.  31),  and 
thenceforward  his  course  lay  generally  through  forests,  and 
the  journeys  were  performed  on  foot. 

He  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Sringavera-pura  by  boat  (Ayodh. 
K.  xlix.  3 ;  Hi.  7-23),  and  entered  the  forest  on  the  other 
side  {id.  lii.  32).  Journeying  through  the  forest,  they 
reached  Pray&ga  next  day,  and  Bharadv&ja's  hermitage 
there  {id,  liv.  1-8).  More  particulars  are  given  of  this  part 
of  the  country  in  connexion  with  Bharata's  quest  of  R&ma. 
King  Guha  ferried  Bharata  and  his  troops  across  in  boats 
(Ayodh.  K.  xcii.-xcvii.).  The  forest  is  described  as  scarcely 
penetrable,  and  even  scarce  of  water  for  a  large  body  of 
men  [id,  xcii.  13).  It  appears  to  have  been  called  Pray&ga 
Forest  {id.  xcviii.  14),  and  began  a  yojana-and-a-half  distant 
from  Sringavera-pura  {ibid,  18). 

The  yojana  meant  originally  ^'a  stage  or  distance  gone 
in  one  harnessing  or  without  unyoking'*  (Prof.  Sir  M. 
Monier- Williams'  Dictionary),  and  was  afterwards  reduced 
to  precision  as  a  measure  of  length;  but  the  value  so  assigned 
to  it  varied  in  different  places  and  according  to  different 
authorities.  By  some  it  was  reckoned  at  two-and-a-half 
miles,  by  others  at  four  or  five,  or,  again,  at  about  nine 
miles  {ibid,) ;  while,  according  to  an  elaborate  table  men- 
tioned in  a  peculiar  dissertation  on  the  course  of  civilization 
in  the  M&rkai^deya  Purai^a  (xlix.  37-40),  it  equalled  about 
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seven-and-a-half  miles.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in 
the  R&m&ya^a,  which  is  an  early  poem,  the  yojana  had 
more  of  its  original  meaning  than  of  the  later  definitions. 
A  posting  distance,  or  d&k  (commonly  dawk),  as  it  is  now 
termed  in  India,  is  still  a  rough  measure  of  distance,  and 
generally  means  some  six  or  seven  miles.  The  average  also 
of  the  various  lengths  assigned  the  yojana  would  be  about 
six  miles.  Six  miles,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
approximate  value  of  the  yojana  as  used  in  general  parlance. 
In  forest  country  considerable  latitude  in  estimating  a 
yojana's  distance  may  be  expected. 

A  yojana-and-a-half,  therefore,  meant  about  nine  miles, 
and  for  that  space  only  beyond  Sringavera-pura  was  the 
country  open.  Beyond  that,  again,  and  down  to  Pray&ga, 
about  thirteen  miles,  forest  covered  the  doab.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  the  other  circumstances.  The  Nish&das  were 
an  aboriginal  race,  and  all  those  races  appear  to  have 
occupied,  or  lived  in  the  vicinity  of,  wooded  tracts.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  the  two  days*  journey  over  these 
twenty-two  miles,  would  make  the  day's  journey  eleven 
or  twelve  miles,  quite  as  much  as  Sit&  could  have  travelled 
on  foot. 

Bharadv&ja's  hermitage  at  Fray&ga  is  described  as  a 
clearing  in  the  forest,  about  a  "krosa"  in  extent  (Ayodh. 
K.  xcviii.  4-6,  and  19-23).  This  word  meant,  originally, 
**  the  range  of  the  voice  in  calling  or  hallooing,"  and  was 
afterwards  defined  as  a  particular  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  1000  dandas  according  to  some,  and  double  that  according 
jto  others  (Dictionary),  that  is  the  eighth  or  fourth  part  of 
a  yojana.  The  danda,  or  pole,  contained  four  hastas  or 
cubits,  and  the  cubit  varied,  according  as  it  was  measured, 
with  the  figures  extended  or  closed.  With  the  Hindus  the 
cubit  was  a  short  one,  varying  from  about  fifteen  to  nineteen 
inches.  The  average  krosa  would  be  about  a  mile  according 
to  the  first  reckoning,  or  two  miles  according  to  the  second. 
The  latter  value  is  scarcely  admissible  in  this  passage,  where 
the  krosa  probably  retained  its  original  meaning;  yet, 
whichever  length  be  assigned  to  it,  the  fact  remains  clear 
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that  the  hermitage  site  was  but  a  small  cleared  spot  with 
the  forest  all  around. 

From  Bharadv&ja's  hermitage  R&ma  crossed  the  Yamun&» 
and  went  to  Mount  Uitra-kuta.  To  cross  that  river  he  used 
a  raft  (Ayodh.  K.  It.  3  and  11-14).  This  is  note  worth  y, 
for  we  have  seen  there  were  plenty  of  boats  at  oringavera- 
pura,  and  it  offers  a  further  indication  how  completely 
Pray&ga  must  have  been  shut  off  by  forest  from  the  common 
resources  of  civilization. 

Bharadv&ja  told  R&ma  the  mountain  was  three  yojanas 
distant  (Ayodh.  K.  liv.  29  and  30),  but  he  gave  Bharata 
clear  directions  afterwards  how  to  find  R&ma  there.  He 
said,  "Two-and-a-half  yojanas  distant,  in  an  uninhabited 
forest,  is  Mount  Gitra-kuta,''  and  ''Go  by  the  south  road 
southward,  bending  towards  your  right  side"  {id.  ci.  11  and 
15).  The  mountain,  therefore,  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
Pray&ga,  and  can  be  none  other  than  the  range  of  hills 
which  contain  the  well-known  hill  of  that  name,  the  modem 
Chitrakut.  This  hill  is  about  sixty-five  miles  west-south- 
west of  Pray&ga,  but  I  do  not  think  anything  obliges  us 
to  say  that  Uitra-kuta  is  simply  and  solely  that  hill.  It 
is  well  known  that  mountain  names  often  designated  moun- 
tain areas  rather  than  single  hills,  and  the  words  parvata, 
gin,  etc.,  are  often  applied  in  the  singular  to  the  Himavat, 
Yindhya,  and  other  ranges.  Citra-kuta  would  be  the  range 
of  hills  stretching  from  the  river  Ken  to  about  twenty 
miles  of  Allahabad.  R&ma  would  strike  the  eastern  end 
of  the  chain,  which  would  be,  as  Bharadv&ja  says,  south 
with  a  westerly  trend  from  Pray&ga.  This  distance,  too, 
would  agree  with  the  two-and-a-half  or  three  yojanas 
mentioned  by  him,  and  suit  the  two  days'  journey  which 
R&ma  with  Sit&  spent  in  traversing  it  (Ayodh.  E.  Iv. ;  Ivi. 
1-6).  Reaching  that  end  they  would  have  travelled  along 
the  chain,  and  no  doubt  hermits  were  scattered  along  it, 
and  not  collected  on  one  single  hill.  In  later  times  the 
name  may  have  become  restricted  to  the  single  hill  now 
called  Ghitra-kut. 

In  the  ArchsBological  Survey  Reports,  published  by  Sir 
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A.  Cunningham,  are  inserted  two  discussions  about  the 
identification  of  Citra-kuta.  Mr.  Beglar  proposed  to 
identify  it  with  Ramgarh  Hill  in  Chhattisgarh  (vol.  xiii. 
42-54),  but  Sir  A.  Cunningham  maintains  the  long- 
established  opinion  that  it  is  the  modem  Chitrakut  (vol. 
xxi.  10-12).  The  former  opinion  cannot  be  correct.  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  position  of  Ramgarh  Hill, 
distant  about  180  miles  south-south-east  of  Prayaga,  and 
separated  by  large  hills  and  rivers,  with  the  description  in 
the  R&ra&yana,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  clear  directions 
mentioned  above;  and  some  of  Mr.  Beglar's  arguments  are 
mistaken.  At  the  same  time,  those  of  his  arguments  which 
are  based  on  the  Megha-Diita  deserve  consideration.  Their 
cogency  depends  on  the  commentator's  dictum  that  R&ma- 
giri,  the  starting  point  in  that  poem,  is  near  6itra-kuta 
(Megh.  D.  i.  1  and  2) ;  and,  if  he  is  mistaken,  the  basis 
of  the  reasoning  gives  way.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  the  boldness,  that  the  commentator  cannot  be 
right.  If  he  is  right,  the  cloud,  instead  of  going  direct 
to  Eail&sa,  which  is,  as  neariy  as  possible,  due  north  of 
Oitra-kuta,  over  a  clear  and  well-known  country,  is  made 
to  wander  indefinitely  to  the  south,  and  then  travel  north- 
westward across  the  river  Narmadd  and  the  Vindhya 
Mountains  to  the  towns  of  Vidisd  and  XJjjayini,  before  it 
sails  northward — and  all  that  in  spite  of  the  facts  that 
the  poet  knew  the  cloud's  general  route  was  northward 
(verse  14),  and  that  an  apology  is  offered  for  sending  the 
cloud  a  little  out  of  its  proper  course  from  Vidisd  to 
TJjjayini  (verse  28).  For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that 
R&ma-giri  cannot  be  Citra-kuta.  It  may  very  well  be 
Ramgarh  Hill.  Mr.  Beglar's  remarks  are  therefore  valu- 
able, and  that  hill  may  be  connected  with  the  locality  where 
R&ma  spent  ten  years  of  his  exile,  as  I  shall  notice 
further  on. 

About  a  krosa  across  the  Yamun&,  R&ma  entered  a  forest 
which  appears  to  be  called  "Nila  "  (Ayodh.  K.  Iv.  19),  and 
is  said,  with  a  pun,  to  have  resembled  "  a  blue  (nila)  cloud  " 
{id.  cii.  9).     The  krosa,  as  I  have  already  explained,  could 
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hardly  have  denoted  more  than  a  mile;  yet,  whatever 
meaning  be  put  on  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  forest 
there  approached  almost  up  to  that  river.  The  Nila  forest 
would  have  covered  the  tract  between  Pray&ga  and  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Citra-kuta  range. 

There  were  two  rivers  at  Citra-kuta,  the  Mand&kini  (Ayodh. 
K.  liv.  39 ;  Ivi.  8 ;  and  civ.)  and  the  M&liui  (id.  Ivi.  7). 
The  former  was  the  chief  stream,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  has 
identified  it  with  the  modern  Mandakin,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  river  Paisuni ;  and  the  M&lini  may  be  the  river 
Paisuni,  or  Parsaroni,  on  the  west  side  (Arch.  Survey  Reports, 
vol.  xxi.  10-12).  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  maps 
with  sufficient  detail  to  enable  me  to  offer  any  remarks  on 
this;  but  the  M&lini  may  be  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
river  Tons,  which  joins  the  Ganges  just  below  Allahabad ; 
this  tributary  flows  some  distance  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Chitrakut  range. 

The  forest  at  (jitra-kuta  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
isolated.  The  narrative  suggests  that  the  Nila  forest  joined 
the  forest  on  this  hill  (Ayodh.  K.  Ivi.  1-18,  and  ci.  11 
and  15),  and  the  short  distance  indicates  that  there  could 
have  been  no  large  tract  of  inhabited  country  there.  We 
have  found  that  a  real  forest  existed  in  the  doab  between 
Sringavera-pura  and  Pray&ga,  where  also  there  was  no  room 
for  much  cultivated  land ;  and  that  the  forest  ^arayu 
stretched  away  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ganges,  probably 
to  the  east  or  north-east  of  Sringavera-pura.  These  facts 
may  justly  be  placed  together,  and  they  show  that  forests 
practically  continuous  extended  from  Citra-kuta,  across  the 
Jumna,  over  and  around  the  south  end  of  the  doab,  and 
crossing  the  Ganges,  ended  in  a  forest  that  divided  the 
realms  of  Ayodhyd  and  Easi  (Benares). 

Southwards  also  the  Citra-kuta  forest  must  have  blended 
with  the  forests  of  the  south.  The  evidence  is  negative 
rather  than  positive.  It  is  said  that  R&ma  "  leaving  this 
mountain  went  to  Dandaka  Forest "  (Xdi  K.  i.  42) ;  and 
after  entering  that  forest  went  to  the  forest  of  the  Madhukas, 
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Pancavatf  forest  and  Eraun6alaya  forest,  as  will  be  noticed 
further  on.  The  B&mop&khy&na  calls  the  Eraand&laya 
forest  Da^daka,  as  I  shall  also  mention,  besides  placing  the 
Dandaka  forest  between  Sarabhanga's  hermitage  and  the 
God&vari  (Ramop&khy&na,  cclxxvi.).  Dandaka,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  a  general  name,  which  comprised  all 
the  forests  from  Bundelkhand  down  to  the  river  Krish^i. 
Northwards  it  must  have  stretched  well  up  to  the  Jumna, 
for  king  Guha  of  Sringavera-pura  is  described  by  his 
charioteer  to  Bharata,  as  being  well  acquainted  with  Dandaka 
forest  (Ayodh.  E.  xcii.  3).  At  Citra-kuta,  further  south 
at  Atri's  hermitage,  and  further  south  again  at  Sara- 
bhanga's  hermitage,  the  ascetics  complain  to  B&ma  of 
molestation  by  the  Bakshasas.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
B&kshasas  will  be  seen  to  have  been  in  Jana-sth&na  near 
the  God&vari,  and  their  raids  could  hardly  have  extended 
to  Citra-kuta,  if  any  kingdom  intervened  between  that  hill 
and  Dandaka.  A  comparison  of  Bama's  life  in  exile  with 
the  journeys  of  the  Pa^davas  during  their  exile  will 
strengthen  this  view.  B&ma  does  not  appear  to  have 
shunned  meeting  with  kings  or  entering  into  towns,  and, 
in  fact,  he  visited  Guha  who  was  only  a  Nishada ;  but  after 
leaving  that  king's  town  we  come  across  no  indications  of 
any  kingdom  till  we  reach  Jana-sth&na.  The  only  references 
are  to  forests;  the  only  persons  whom  B&ma  meets  are 
ascetics  and  B&kshasas.  One  other  point  may  be  mentioned: 
when  conversing  with  Sit&,  in  the  forest  at  Citra-kuta,  R&ma 
drew  her  attention  to  the  trees  scored  by  the  tusks  of 
elephants  (Ayodh.  E.  cv.  10).  This  natural  touch,  unless 
we  put  it  aside  as  a  mere  fancy  of  the  poet,  must  refer 
to  wild  elephants,  and  shows  that  (5itra-kuta  could  not 
have  been  far  from  their  dense  native  forests. 

In  later  times  the  limits  of  this  immense  forest  were 
greatly  contracted,  and  according  to  a  list  of  tirthas  said 
to  have  been  repeated  to  the  P&pdavas  in  the  Mah&-Bh&rata 
(Vana  Parva,  Tirtha-y&tr&  P,  Ixxxv.  8183  and  8184)  which 
I  shall  discuss  in  connection  with  ^arabhanga's  hermitage, 
Dandaka  forest  is  placed  somewhere  between  the  Bhop&l  State 
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and  tbe  sources  of  the  God&yari ;  but  the  extreme  copious- 
ness and  minuteness  of  that  list  prove  it  is  the  product  of 
a  much  later  period. 

There  were  paths  or  tracks  through  these  forests.  It  is 
often  stated  that  R&ma  received  directions  how  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  followed  the  road  {pathin  and 
mdrga)  in  his  travels,  e.g.  to  Citra-kuta  (Ayodh,  K.  Ivi. 
1  and  5;  and  also  ci.  15),  to  Bishyamuka  and  Pamp& 
(Aran.  E.  Ixxvi.  2  and  Ixxvii.  2),  and  to  Eishkindhd 
(Eishk.  E.  xiii.  7).  This  might  be  expected  naturally. 
The  ascetics  and  the  forest  tribes  would  need  and  make 
routes  from  place  to  place,  to  avoid  being  bewildered  and 
lost  among  the  endless  mazes  of  trees,  where  the  eye  alone 
would  be  of  little  service. 

From  Citra-kuta  R&ma  and  Sit&  went  to  Atri's  hermitage, 
where  Atri  and  his  wife  An-asuy&  welcomed  and  enter- 
tained them  (Aran.  E.  ii.).  Leaving  them  and  entering 
the  Dandaka  forest  beyond  {id.  v.  23),  R&ma  reached  a 
large  group  of  hermitages  {id.  vi.),  and,  passing  on,  en- 
countered and  killed  the  great  R&kshasa  Yir&dha  {id.  vii. 
and  viii.).  When  showing  Sit&  all  the  places  of  interest 
on  their  return  journey  northward  from  Lank&,  R&ma 
pointed  out  these  hermitages,  and  said,  "Here  appear  the 
dwellings  of  the  ascetics,  where  Atri  is  the  lord  of  the 
family,  who  has  the  lustre  of  the  Sun  and  Agni.  In  this 
region  I  slew  the  giant  Yir&dha;  here  thou  sawest  the 
female  ascetic  who  follows  righteousness;  and  here  appears 
the  Muni  Atri's  great  hermitage,  whose  wife  An-asuyd 
gave  the  scented  cosmetics"  (Yuddha  E.  cviii.  38-40). 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  group  of  hermit- 
ages was  under  Atri's  rule,  and  was  deeper  in  the  forest 
than  Atri's  own  hermitage,  for  in  coming  northward  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  places  would  be  reversed.  I  have 
found  no  further  indications  as  to  where  these  hermitages 
were,  but,  if  Sarabhanga's  hermitage,  which  was  the  next 
stage  in  R&ma's  journey,  may  be  placed,  as  I  propose, 
somewhere  near  Narwar,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Yindhya  Mountains  in  the  Bhop&l  State,  these  hermitages 
J.R.A.B.  1894.  17 
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must  have  occupied  a  middle  position  betweea   that  spot 
and  Citra-kuta. 

R4ma  next  reached  Sarabhanga's  hermitage  (Aran.  K.  ix.). 
which  appears  to  have  been   a   sort  of  central    resort  for 
ascetics,  for  a  large  number  of  religious  devotees  met  htm 
there  and  renewed  the  complaints  against  the  lUikshasaa. 
The  famous  hermitages  were  generally  situated  either  on 
a  hill  or  at  the  junction  of  two  large  rivers.     There  ara 
two  other  passages  which  help  to  indicate  the  position  of 
this  hermitage.     In   the  list  of  tirthas  mentioned   in   the 
Maha-Bh&rata  (Vana  Parva,  Ixxxv.  8176-«185)  the  pilgrim's 
course  is  arranged  thus — along  the  God&vari  to  its  junction 
with  the  Vend  (the  modern  Wain  Oangd),  northwards  to 
the  junction  of  the  Varadd  (Warda)  with  the  Vend,  then 
to    two   places    called    6rahma-sth&na    and    Kusa-plavana 
(which  must  have  been  situated  along  or  near  the  course 
of   the  Ven&)   to  the  forest  Deva-hrada,  which   is   at   the 
source    of   the    river    Krishna-vend.      The     Erishna-vena, 
which  is  mentioned  often  in  connexion  with  the  Vend  or 
8u-ven&  (Vana  Parva,  clxxxix.  12,909 ;  and  Bhishma  Parva, 
ix.  335),  appears  probably  to  be  the  tributary  of  the  Vend 
which  flows  north  of  Nagpur ;  hence  the  forest  Deva-hrada 
would  have  covered  the  plateau  between  Deogarh  and  SeonL 
Thence  the  pilgrim's  course  seems  to  have  passed  weatwaid 
to  the  Jdti-smara-hrada  and  Sarva-hrada  to  the  holy  vdpi 
Payoshni,  i.e.  apparently  the  river  Payoshni,  the   modem 
Tapti    with    its    tributary    the    river    Puma,    which    was 
considered    the    main    stream ;    and    thence    to    Dandaka 
forest    and    Sarabhanga's    hermitage,    and    to    l^urp&raka 
where    J&madagnya    dwelt.      Surpdraka    appears    to    have 
been  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  G.  of  Cambay ; 
Dr.   Burgess  identifies  it  with   the  modern   Supdra,   near 
Bassein  (Arch,  Survey  of  Western  India,  Edthidwdd  and 
Kachh,  1876,  p.  131).     Sarabhanga's  hermitage  then  may 
have  been  situated  anywhere  on   the  Satpura   Range,   or 
almost  anywhere  on  the  western  part  of  the  modern  Vindhya 
liange,  or  anywhere  between   them.     The  second  passage 
is  in  another  list  from  the  same  Parva  (xo.  8380).     Thia 
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llsty  which  is  less  copious,  divides  the  tirthas  among  the 
four  regions,  and  places  Sarabhanga's  hermitage  in  the 
northern  region,  while  it  assigns  the  rivers  Vend  and 
Payosh^i  to  the  south,  the  Avantis  (who  were  near  Ujjain, 
see  Megha-Duta,  i.  31)  to  the  west,  and  Mount  E&lanjara 
to  the  east;  the  river  Narmad&  and  the  Yaidurya  Mountains 
are  placed  partly  in  the  south  and  partly  in  the  west. 
These  mountains  appear  to  be  the  Satpura  Range  (Yana 
P.  exxi.).  Comparing  these  two  passages,  and  remembering 
that  the  Vindhya  Range  was  generally  considered  the 
boundary  between  the  north  and  south,  I  think  the  only 
spot  where  oarabhanga's  hermitage  can  be  placed  is  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  somewhere  in 
the  Bhop&l  State,  say  near  the  town  Narwar. 

From  there,  travelling  a  long  way,  R&ma  crossed  the 
river  Mah&-jav&,  "very  swift"  (Aran.  K.  xi.  2).  I  have 
not  found  any  river  of  this  name  elsewhere,  not  even  in 
the  remarkably  copious  list  of  rivers  in  the  Mahd-Bh&rata 
(Bhishma  Parva,  ix.  321-345).  The  word  may  therefore 
be  only  an  adjective,  but  whether  it  is  a  name  or  an 
adjective  is  not  of  much  importance,  for  it  plainly  designates 
some  swift  stream.  It  probably  means  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  Narmadd,  somewhere  between  Sohagpur  and 
Narsiughpur.  There  is  no  other  river  with  which  it  might 
be  identified ;  the  Sone  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  being 
far  too  much  to  the  east,  besides  being  a  male  river.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  objected  to  this  identification  that  the 
Narmadd  would  have  been  mentioned  by  name,  for  it  might 
well  be  that  in  the  then  state  of  the  country,  one  vast 
forest  little  explored,  the  river's  course  had  not  been  traced 
and  was  hardly  known. 

After  crossing  that  river,  R&ma  saw  a  wide  blue  forest 
on  a  hill  (Aran.  K.  xi.  2).  This  would  be  the  wide  plateau 
of  Pachmarhi  and  Seoni,  the  Mah&deva  Hills. 

Entering  this  forest,  R&ma  arrived  at  the  Rishi  Su- 
tikshna's  hermitage  (Aran.  K,  xi.  3).  This  hermitage, 
being  on  the  plateau,  must  be  placed  somewhere  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Ven&  (Wainganga).  I  have  not  found 
any  passages  to  identify  it  more  closely. 
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Setting  out  again  R&ma  travelled  a  long  way  and  reached 
a  charming  sheet  of  water,  which  the  Muni  Dharma-bhrita 
told  him  was  the  ancient  Panc&psaras  lake  made  by  Muni 
Manda-karniy  according  to  the  legend  (Aran.  K,  xv.  5-19) ; 
and  in  the  hermitage  there  R&ma  dwelt  ten  years  {ibid.  22— 
28).  Very  few  particulars  are  given,  and  none  that  help 
to  identify  the  spot  with  any  accuracy.  It  certainly  was 
not  south  of  Sutikshna's  hermitage,  for  Jana-sth&na  was 
in  that  direction,  and  R&ma  went  there  afterwards.  It 
may  have  been  east  or  west.  The  former  seems  more 
probable,  for  Yidarbha  lay  to  the  west  and  he  did  not 
go  there:  also  the  Megha-Duta  shows  that  there  was  a 
hill  called  R&ma-giri  somewhere  near  Chhattisgarh,  and 
Mr.  Beglar  (as  I  have  noticed)  has  given  reasons  for 
connecting  Ramgarh  Hill  in  that  part  of  the  country 
with  R&ma.     Further  than  this  it  seems  impossible  to  go. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  R&ma  returned  to  Sutikshna 
and  by  his  advice  went  four  yojanas  south  from  Sutikshna's 
hermitage  to  the  hermitage  of  Agastya's  brother  Pr&na-sama, 
^nd  then  south  by  the  side  of  Yana-shanda,  about  a  yojana 
to  Agastya's  hermitage  (Aran.  K.  xv.  29,  39-43 ;  xvi. 
and  xvii.),  Agastya  told  him,  "This  that  you  see  is  the 
great  forest  of  the  Madhukas ;  one  must  go  by  its  north, 
if  one  goes  to  the  Nyagrodha.  Next  situated  on  the  upland 
(athaii)  of  a  mountain  not  far  off  is  the  beautiful  flowering 
forest  Pawcavati ;  going  quickly  from  here  thou  shalt  see 
it"  (id.  xix.  22-24).  Rama  went  there  {ibid.  27),  and 
describes  it  as  a  charming  region  suitable  for  a  hermitage, 
and  not  far  off  was  visible  the  river  Ood&vari,  where  metallic 
ores  seem  to  have  been  abundant  {id.  xxi.  10,  11,  17,  24). 

In  considering  these  passages  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  work  backwards.  The  only  hilly  country  near  the  God&- 
vari  is  near  Nirmal  and  Eohal,  two  small  towns  on  its  north 
bank,  about  midway  between  its  junction  with  the  Pranhita 
and  its  junction  with  the  Manjira.  Pawcavati,  or  Pawcavata, 
as  it  is  also  called  (Adi  K.  iii.  13),  was  the  name  of  a  region 
there  {id.  i.  45),  and  the  forest  which  covered  it  was  called 
Pawcavati  (Aran.  K.  xix.  23).  This  region,  then,  is  probably 
the  hilly  country  near  Nirmal  or  Kobal. 
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This  region,  Pancavati,  was  either  in  Jana-sthana  or  bor- 
dered on  it ;  for  it  is  stated  **  On  Sara-bhanga's  going  to 
heaven,  R4ma  did  reverence  to  the  ascetics  and  went  to 
Jana-sth&na;  and  after  reverently  saluting  Agastya  the 
great  Rishi,  the  two  descendants  of  Ragha  along  with  Sit& 
went  to  Pawcavati  "  (Yuddha  K.  ex.  16,  17).  Surpa-nakhd, 
the  r&kshasi,  who  encountered  R&ma  there  (Ara^.  E.  xxiii. 
12),  is  called  **  a  resident  in  Jana-sth&na  '*  (^di  E.  i.  47), 
and  R&ma  was  residing  there  when  he  met  her  {id.  iv. 
49  and  50).  Also  the  fourteen  thousand  r&kshasas,  who 
aided  her  brother  Ehara  against  R&ma,  and  were  killed  by 
R&ma,  are  called  ''inhabitants  of  Jana-sth&na ''  (Tuddha 
E.  ex.  20,  21 ;  and  M.  Bh.,  Dro^a  Parva,  lix.  2226,  2227) ; 
and  the  fight  took  place  in  Jana-sth&na  (Yuddha  E.  cviii. 
32,  33).  The  passages  already  quoted  indicate  that  Pai«$a- 
vati  was  north  of  the  God&vari ;  and  the  description  which 
R&ma  gives  Sit&  of  the  places  passed  on  their  homeward 
journey  from  Lank&  (Yuddha  E.  cviii.  32-36)  shows  that 
Jana-sth&na  was  reached  before  that  river,  and  was,  there- 
fore, south  of  it.  Hence  it  appears  that  Jana-sth&na  was 
the  region  on  both  banks  of  the  God&vari,  probably  the 
country  around  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Pranhita 
or  Wainganga.  Its  name  implies  that  it  was  an  inhabited 
country.  Its  people,  therefore,  were  an  aboriginal  tribe, 
whose  features  and  characters  have  been  distorted  into 
the  R&kshasas  or  demons ;  for  R&vana,  when  approaching 
8it&  in  the  guise  of  a  bhikshu  and  asking  her  who  she 
is,  remarks,  "Here  come  not  Gandharvas,  nor  gods  nor 
men  ;  this  is  the  R&kshasas'  abode"  (Ara^.  E.  lii.  44). 

The  story  of  R&ma's  life,  briefly  narrated  in  the  Shodasa- 
r&jika  of  the  Mah&-Bh&rata,  contains  a  roost  interesting 
reference  to  Jana-sth&ria.  R&ma,  "  at  his  father's  command, 
for  fourteen  years,  dwelt  in  the  forest  with  his  wife.  And 
he  slew  the  R&kshasas  in  Jana-sth&na,  fourteen  thousand, 
for  the  protection  of  the  ascetics.  While  he  dwelt  there, 
the  R&kshasa  R&vana,  by  bewitching  him  and  his  follower, 
carried  off  his  wife  Yaidehi.  Him,  the  offender,  Pulastya's 
offspring,  unconquered  by  others,  R&ma  enraged  slew   in 
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battle  "  (Drona  Parva,  Hx.  2226-2229)  ;  and  "  the  svadhd 
and  worship,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  B&kshasas 
in  Jana-sth4na,  he,  the  lord,  offered  to  the  pitris  and  gods, 
after  slaying  the  R&kshasas''  {ibid.  2241,  2242).  This 
version  of  the  story  of  R&ma  appears  from  its  simplicity 
and  quaint  melancholy  to  be  very  ancient,  and  to  be  entitled 
to  special  consideration.  It  suggests  that  Jana-sth&na  was 
an  inhabited  tract,  that  its  occupants  had  been  Aryans,  or, 
at  least,  had  observed  the  Aryan  worship,  that  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Rakshasas,  and  that  R&ma  defeated  these 
barbarians  and  restored  the  Aryan  ascendancy  there. 

We  may  next  consider  Agastya's  hermitage.  He  was 
famed  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Southern  Region.  His 
conquest  and  sway  are  described  in  most  eulogistic  language 
in  Aran.  K.  xvii.  17,  etc.,  a  passage  which  Sir  W.  Muir 
has  noticed  in  his  Sanskrit  Texts  (vol.  ii.  p.  431),  and  which 
seems  marred  by  the  common  oriental  hyperbole.  If  any 
such  supremacy  was  once  real  and  extensive,  it  must  have 
diminished  to  very  small  limits  at  the  time  of  Rdma's  exile, 
for  all  the  versions  of  Rdma's  life  agree  in  representing 
the  R&kshasas  as  dominant  in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  ascribing 
their  defeat  to  him.  The  R&mop&khy&na,  while  mention- 
ing R&ma's  visit  to  Sarabhanga,  makes  no  allusion  to  his 
meeting  Agastya.  Agastya's  hermitage  in  the  passages 
quoted  (Aran.  K.  xv.  29,  and  39-43 ;  xvi.  and  xvii. ;  and 
Yuddha  E.  cviii.  36)  is  placed  between  the  Mahadeva  Hills 
and  God&vari,  and,  according  to  the  distance  mentioned, 
five  yojanas,  would  have  been  somewhere  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  those  hills. 

Agastya  is  a  personage  who  is  often  mentioned,  and  who 
looms  large  in  Hindu  mythology ;  and  there  is  much  com- 
plexity in  the  references  to  sites  connected  with  him.  More 
than  one  place  in  after  times  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
been  his  hermitage,  and  other  places  asserted  claims  to 
sanctity  derived  from  him.  In  a  list  of  tirthas  in  the 
Mah&-Bh&rata  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  hermitage  in  the 
Southern  region  (Vana  P.  Ixxxviii.  8344),  no  doubt  the 
site  we  are  now  considering;    but  in  the  same  list  he  is 
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also  said  to  have  had  a  fine  hermitage  at  Pray&ga,  which 
18  considered  to  be  in  the  Eastern  region  {id.  Ixxxvii.  8314- 
8316) ;  and  a  hill  in  the  same  region,  probably  not  far 
from  Pray&ga,  was  named  after  him  {ibid.  8317).  There 
was  also  a  tirtha  called  Agastya-saras,  which  lay  apparently 
Bomewhere  in  Malwa  (id.  Ixxxii.  4085).  The  P&ndavas 
visited  his  hermitage,  apparently  at  Durjayd  {id.  xcvi.  8540- 
xcix.  8645),  but  it  is  not  clear  where  that  place  was.  In 
the  R&mdya^a  Yisyd-mitra  took  the  youthful  R&m&  and 
Lakshmana  to  a  region  which  was  depopulated  by  the 
Yakshini  T&dak&,  and  which  had  been  formerly  inhabited 
by  Agastya ;  and  that  region,  according  to  the  geographical 
details  mentioned,  lay  in  the  modern  district  of  Sh&h&b&d, 
in  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ganges  and  Sone  (Adi 
K.  xxvii ;  xxviii.  8-12).  These  passages,  however,  give 
no  aid  towards  identifying  the  site  of  the  hermitage  which 
we  are  considering. 

There  are  other  passages  which  connect  Agastya  with 
the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  His  tirtha  Saubhadra 
was  on  or  near  the  sea,  and  is  placed  among  the  P&ndyas 
or  among  the  Dr&vidas  (-^di  Parva,  ccxvi.  7839-ccxvii. 
7882 ;  and  Vana  P.  Ixxxviii.  8339,  and  cxviii.  10,217). 
Lastly  Sugriva,  in  the  geographical  instructions  which  he 
gave  Hanum&n  and  his  companions  (Kishk.  E.  xli.),  said 
they  should  see  Agastya  seated  in  front  of  the  Malaya 
Mountains  near  some  large  river,  apparently  the  E&veri 
{ibid.  21-24) ;  and,  again,  that  Agastya's  abode  was  on  a 
mountain  in  some  fabulous  region  seemingly  beyond  Ceylon 
{ibid.  50).  These  passages,  by  their  character  and  subject- 
matter,  seem  to  indicate  a  later  development  of  Agastya  s 
story.     This  discussion,  then,  carries  us  no  step  forward. 

According  to  the  poem  Agastya's  hermitage  lay  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  the  Mahadeva  Hills.  Apparently 
between  it  and  Pancavati  intervened  the  great  forest  of 
the  Madhukas,  which  he  pointed  out  to  Bama;  it  would 
have  covered  the  wide  tract  watered  by  the  Warda  and 
Penganga  rivers,  and  containing  the  Indhyadri  Range. 
Along    the    north    of   that   forest  ran    the    path    to    the 
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Nyagrodha.     This  word  means  the  "  Indian  fig-tree/'  and  it 

was   the   name  of   a    brother    of   Kamsa    who    was    long 

posterior   in    time    (Hari    Yamsa,  xxxviii*.   2028) ;    but   I 

know  of  no  meaning  which  suits  this  context.      Possibly 

we  should   read   Yidarbha    instead,   for    the    kingdom    of 

Yidarbha  existed  at  that  time,  and  Agastya  married  Lop&- 

Tniidr&,  daughter  of  that  king  (Yana  Parva,  xcvi.  and  xcvii.). 

>,  the  path  would  be  probably  one  travelling  westward 

f  the  river  Purna  (tributary  of  the  Tapti),  the  ancient 

)shni.     Considering  these  faint  indications,    we   might 

ose  to  place  Agastya's  hermitage   somewhere  in  the 

hbourhood  of  Nagpur. 

Btna-shanda  means  a  "  multitude  of  words  ** ;  nothing 
id  as  to  its  position  or  size ;  and  it  may  have  been  only 
en  wooded  country  on  his  left  as  R&ma  travelled 
[iward. 


Part  II. 

lien  Sit&  was  carried  off  by  R&vana,  Rama  and 
jhmana  began  their  famous  search  for  her.  The 
;tion  in  which  they  went  first  from  Jana-sth&na  was 
ward  according  to  the  R&ro4yana  (Aran.  K.  Ixxiv.  5), 

south  according  to  the  Ramop&khy&na  (cclxxviii.). 
outh-westerly  course  would  satisfy  the  requirements 
^oth  narratives.  They  saw  a  great  forest  broken  up 
Qg  lofty  hills  (Aran.  K.  Ixxiv.  5),  and  beyond   that 

entered  the  dense  forest  Eraun6&Iaya  (ibid,  7)  where 

met  the  giant  R&kshasa  Eabandha  {ibid,  19).  This 
»t  is  called  Dandaka  in  the  R&mop&khy&na  (cclxxviii.). 
ing  this  part  of  their  journey,  and  before  they  met 
andha,  they  crossed  the  river  Mandakini  (Tuddha  E. 
38,  39);  it  can  only  be  the  river  Manjira,  a 'southern 
itary  of  the  God&vari ;  there  is  no  other  stream  of  any 

south  of  that  river  and  near  it.  Starting  then  from 
Qod&variy  south  of  Nirmal  and  Eohal,  they  went  south- 
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west,  and  would  have  crossed  the  Manjira  probably  near 
Xowlass.  They  would  then  have  entered  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Balaghat  Hills,  which  lie  between  that 
river  and  the  God&vari;  this  would  be  the  hilly  forest 
region  where  the  Erauncalaya  forest  began,  and  spread 
north-westwards  and  northwards  till  it  blended  with  the 
great  Dandaka  forest  above.  Travelling  across  these  hills, 
they  may  have  met  Eabandha  at  about  the  middle  on  the 
western  slope ;  and  this  would  suit  what  follows. 

Eabandha  gave  them  the  advice  to  ally  themselves  with 
Sugriva,  the  exiled  prince  of  the  vdnaras^  or  so-called 
monkeys,  and  directed  them  to  go  to  Lake  Pamp&  and 
Mount  Bishyamuka  (Aran.  E.  Ixxv.  57-66).  He  »»»ud, 
"  There  is  a  lake  called  Pamp&  near  here  (abhitaa) ;  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  a  mountain  called  Rishyamuka  "  {ibid.  57) ; 
and  described  the  route,  "  Here  goes  the  path  (panthd),  by 
which  these  charming  flowering  trees  make  a  show,  stretch- 
ing towards  the  west.  Traversing  many  countries,  from 
hill  to  hill,  from  forest  to  forest,  ye  two  shall  then  arrive 
at  the  charming  lake  Pampd''  (id,  Ixxvi.  2,  5).  There  is 
one  contradiction  in  these  two  passages :  the  first  speaks  of 
the  lake  as  near  {ahhitas)  where  they  met  Eabandha;  and 
the  second  describes  the  road  as  traversing  many  countries, 
hills  and  forests.  The  latter  description,  however,  is  rather 
a  stereotyped  phrase,  and  occurs  in  other  passages;  hence 
it  must  not  be  taken  too  literally.  In  the  Mah&-Bh&rata 
Eabandha  talks  of  Pampl  as  in  sight,  or  almost  in  sight, 
for  he  says,  ''This  {eshd)  is  Pampd,  which  has  auspicious 
water,  and  is  visited  by  geese  and  duck,  which  has  lakes 
(or  pools,  taddkini)  near  Mount  Rishyamuka"  (R&mop&- 
khy&na  P.  cclxxviii.  16,088).  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Pampa  and  Rishyamiika  were  within  a  moderate  distance 
from  where  Eabandha  was,  and  the  R&m&yana  declares 
the  distance  was  about  two  days'  journey,  thus — Accordingly 
R&ma  and  Lakshma^a,  following  the  road  {mdrga)  which 
he  showed  them  in  the  forest  to  Pamp&,  proceeded  east- 
wards, and  traversed  hastily  countries  piled  up  with  hills 
{iailair  dcitdn)  to  see  Sugriva.     Stopping  one  night  on  the 
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ridge  of  the  hills,  they  set  forward  again  at  dawn  next 
day.  After  travelling  a  long  way  {d&ram  adhvdnam)  through 
Tarious  woods,  they  reached  the  west  bank  of  Pamp&  (AraQ. 
K,  Ixxvii.  2-6).  Two  days*  journey  through  hilly  country 
would  mean  a  considerably  smaller  distance  on  the  level, 
and  ^l^ishyamuka  might  have  been  visible  from  where 
Kabandha  spoke,  if  they  met  him  about  the  middle  of  the 
Balaghat  Hills  on  the  western  side. 

One  of  the  passages  quoted  (Arai^.  E.  Ixxvi.  2)  makes 
R&ina's  course  westward  fpradclm  dikam  dkritya)^  while 
another  (t^.  Ixxvii.  2)  declares  he  proceeded  eastwards 
fpracim  dikam  taathatm).  This  glaring  disagreement  must 
be  diie  to  some  error,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  error  must 
be  in  the  word  prdc'tm,  ''east,*'  because  eastwards  the 
Dekhan  between  the  God&vari  and  Eiishn&  rivers,  slopes 
away  gradually  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  no  hills  of 
any  note  exist,  whereas  westwards  it  rises  into  the  spurs 
of  the  Western  Ghats ;  and  the  foregoing  passages,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  demonstrate 
that  R&ma  entered  upon  hills  and  mountainous  ground. 
The  statement  in  the  second  of  these  passages,  that  R&ma 
reached  the  ''  west  *'  bank  of  Lake  Pamp&,  need  not  in- 
validate this  conclusion,  for,  though  a  person  travelling 
eastward  would  naturally  strike  the  western  side  of  a  lake 
or  mountain  first,  yet  the  westward  road,  which  he  followed 
in  its  windings  among  the  hills,  might  well  take  a  bend 
and  reach  the  lake  on  its  west  side;  and  this  might  even 
be  expected  if  Pamp&  lay  on  the  western  slope  of  Bishya- 
muka,  so  that  its  west  bank  were  more  accessible.  This 
would  be  the  actual  condition,  if  the  identification  which 
I  propose  be  satisfactory. 

These  passages  show  that  Pamp&  and  Bishyamuka  were 
close  together,  and  to  the  same  effect  are  other  passages. 
"  In  front  (purastdt)  of  Pamp&  is  Bishyamuka  hill"  (Ara^. 
E.  Ixxvi.  27) ;  and  at  oavari's  hermitage,  which  was  near 
Pampd,  B&ma  said  to  Lakshmai^a,  ''Come  along,  let  us 
go  to  Pamp&,  which  has  beautiful  woods,  at  no  great  distance 
from  which  the  mountain  Bishyamuka  appears  **  {id.  Ixxviii* 
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17) ;  and  it  is  said  R&ma  met  Hanum&a  on  Pamp&'s  bank 
{Adi  K.  i.  61),  though  really  he  had  left  the  lake  and  was 
advancing  to  the  mountain  (Arap.  K.  Ixxviii.  21-27  and 
Izxix.).  Pamp&  is  called  a  nadi,  or  river,  in  one  place 
(Eishk.  E.  ii.  5  and  6) ;  and  the  word  iaddkini  applied 
to  it  in  one  of  the  passages  quoted  above  is  better  suited 
to  a  river  than  a  lake ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  allusions 
to  it  indicate  that  it  was  a  lake. 

In  identifying  Pamp&  and  Rishyamuka,  then,  we  must 
look  for  a  lake,  and  a  mountain  or  range  of  bills  close 
together  in  the  west  of  the  Dekhan,  south  of  the  God&vari, 
and  west  of  the  Balaghat  Hills,  yet  not  as  far  west  as 
the  Western  Ghats,  which  are  the  ancient  Sahya  Range, 
for  that  range  is  specially  mentioned  in  Yuddha  E.  ii, 
33-35.  Rishyarouka  may  be  a  single  mountain,  or  a  chain 
of  hills,  for  the  words  pai^vata,  girt,  etc.,  are  often  applied 
in  the  singular  to  the  Himavat,  Yindhya,  and  other  ranges. 
The  conditions  seem  to  be  best  satisfied  by  identifying 
Rishyamuka  with  the  range  of  bills  which  stretches  from 
Ahmadnagar  to  beyond  Naldrug  and  Ealyani,  dividing  the 
Manjira  and  Bhima  rivers;  and  Pamp&  with  some  lake  on 
the  western  side  of  that  range  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paranda,  and  Sholapur.  Some  atlases  show  two  lakes 
ealled  Eoregaon  and  Pangaon  close  together  in  this  locality, 
but  the  best  maps  that  I  have  consulted  contain  no  such 
lakes.  How  the  difference  arose  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
cannot  suggest  any  definite  identification  of  Pampa.  The 
country  west  of  this,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poena, 
contains. very  ancient  remains. 

It  appears  that  Pamp&  was  a  well-known  hermitage  site, 
and  y&lmiki  naturally  describes  it  in  glowing  language 
fAran.  E.  Lxxvi.  5-19;  and  Ixxviii.  25-27).  The  Sramand 
Savari  had  a  hermitage  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  and 
not  far  from  it;  Rama,  arriving  on  that  side,  reached  her 
dwelling  first  {id.  Ixxvii.  6),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
the  lake  (tVi^.  Ixxviii.  17  and  21).  Before  her  time  it  had 
been  occupied  by  Matanga  and  other  rishis,  and  Matanga 
gave  his  name  to  the  forest  Pjieund.     Kabandha  told  R&ma, 
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*'  Near  Pamp&  is  an  empty  hermitage,  and  the  Rishi  Ma- 
tanga's  Forest  is  there  "  {id.  Ixxvi.  23  and  26) ;  and  Savari, 
when  showing  R&ma  the  forest,  said :  '*  See  the  charming 
great  forest  abounding  in  flowers  and  fruit,  resembling  a 
bank  of  clouds,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  deer  and  birds ;  this 
is  famed  on  earth  as  *  Matanga's  Forest ' "  (id.  Ixxvii. 
19-21).  This  forest,  then,  would  have  covered  the  country 
from  Sholapur  towards  Poona,  west  of  the  Rishyamuka 
range.  I  may  add  that  "Matanga's  field-basin"  (keddra) 
is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  tirthas  in  the  Mah&-Bh&rata  (Yana 
P.  Ixxxv.  8158-8160),  and  "Matanga's  hermitage"  in 
another  list  (id.  Ixxxvii.  8321)  ;  but  the  context  does  not 
enable  us  to  fix  the  site  of  the  former  any  closer  than  the 
Dekhan,  and  the  latter  is  placed  in  the  east  region  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  connected  with  Pamp&  and  Rishyamuka. 

Apparently  the  celebrity  of  this  spot  extended  a  con- 
siderable time  backwards,  for  Eabandha  also  said :  "  There 
is  a  beautiful  lofty  caitya  of  Brahm&,  which  was  constructed 
in  olden  time  there  by  very  wise  high-souled  dvijas  "  (Aran. 
E.  Ixxvi.  30  and  31).  The  empty  hermitage,  no  doubt, 
belonged  to  Matanga  and  the  other  rishis,  and  it  seems 
that,  after  they  all  died  or  left  the  lake,  ISavari  took 
possession  of  it.  She  was  the  last  ascetic  there,  and  had 
no  companions.  Her  name  seems  significant.  Savari  means 
"  a  woman  of  the  OHvaras " ;  the  Savaras  were  a  large 
aboriginal  tribe,  and  are  still  scattered  about  Central  India 
under  the  names  Savars,  Sabars,  Suirs,  etc.  §raman&  means 
"  a  woman  of  low  caste,"  and  "  a  female  mendicant."  May 
it  be  inferred  that  she  was  a  Savara  woman,  who  had  learnt 
from  the  rishis  something  of  their  rites,  and  continued 
their  worship  after  their  departure  P  And  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  Pamp&  by  the  rishis  was  connected  with  the 
invasion  of  Jana-sth&na  by  the  R&kshasas  P 

The  story  now  brings  in  the  vdnaraa,  or  so-called  monkeys, 
who  were,  no  doubt,  an  aboriginal  tribe  inhabiting  the 
forests.  Sugriva,  the  exiled  prince,  with  Hanum&n  and 
his  three  other  companions,  is  said  to  have  been  dwelling 
at  Rishyamdka  (Aran.  E.  Ixjjf.  63),  in  a  cave  within  the 
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mountain,  directly  in  front  of  the  lake  (id.  Ixxvi.  34-36). 
It  was  there  Sit&  is  said  to  have  seen  them,  and  to  have 
dropped  her  garment  and  ornaments,  while  H&vana  was 
carrying  her  off  (id.  Ix.  3-12).  When  H&ma  approached 
with  Lakshmana,  Sugriva,  suspecting  they  were  emissaries 
from  his  rival  B&lin,  fled  away  to  the  north  peak  of  the 
Malaya  Mountains  (Kishk.  K.  i.  1-16).  Hanumdn  went 
in  the  guise  of  a  bhikshu,  or  mendicant,  and  accosted  the 
brothers;  and  they  offered  mutual  friendly  explanations 
{id.  ii.  and  iii.).  The  meeting  is  placed  on  Pamp&'s  bank 
(Kdi  K.  i.  61)  and  at  Rishyamuka  (Kish.  K.  iv.  1).  Hanu- 
m4n  returned  to  Malaya  and  fetched  Sugriva  to  Rishyamuka; 
R4ma  and  Sugriva  made  a  compact  of  friendship,  and  the 
latter  brought  Sit&'s  garment  and  ornaments  out  of  the 
cave  (id.  iv.  v.  and  vii.). 

The  mention  of  the  Malaya  Mountains  here  may  deserve 
a  little  notice.  In  later  Sanskrit  writings  those  mountains 
comprise  only  the  small  range  south  of  the  Nilgiris,  called 
the  Travancore  Hills,  or  Cardamum  Mountains.  If  we 
accept  this  definition,  Sugriva,  in  his  flight,  must  have 
traversed  a  very  great  distance,  and  must,  in  doing  so,  have 
passed  by  the  country  of  Kishkindhy&  where  B41in  reigned. 
This  seems  surprising  and  rather  inappropriate.  May  it 
be  suggested  that  the  Malaya  range  comprised  also  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Western  Ghats  at  that  time  P  This 
would  considerably  diminish  the  length  of  the  Sahya  Range, 
as  it  was  known  in  later  times;  but  the  range  does  not, 
I  believe,  receive  as  much  notice  in  the  R&m&yana  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  story  laid  among  its  eastern  slopes.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  Malabar  Coast  also  would  be  more 
obvious,  if  the  Malaya  Range  had  once  such  a  large 
extension. 

From  Rishyamuka  R4ma  and  Sugriva  travel  along  a  road 
to  Kishkindhy&;  on  the  way  they  pass  the  Sapta-jana 
Munis  at  some  hermitages,  and,  after  journeying  a  long 
way,  see  Kishkindhd  city  (Kishk.  K.  xiii.  1-27).  If  the 
city  be  placed  at  or  near  Bellary,  as  I  propose,  the  Munis, 
whose  hermitages  would  presumably  be  on  some  hill  or  near 
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some  river,  might  be  placed  somewhere  near  the  junction 
of  the  ErishnA  and  Bhim&  rivers,  or  a  little  higher  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kulbarga.  Otherwise  the  poem 
appears  to  contain  no  allusion  here  to  the  Erishnd  or  any 
of  its  large  tributaries — rivers  that  could  hardly  have  been 
unknown  when  mountains  far  to  their  south  were  well 
known. 

R4ma  and  Sugriva  reached  Kishkindhy&.  He  killed 
B&lin,  the  reigning  king,  and  enthroned  Sugriva  in  his 
stead.  He  and  Lakshmana  then  went  to  a  hill  called 
Prasravana  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  great  cave  in  it 
(Kishk.  K.  xxvi.  1-4),  as  the  rainy  season  had  begun  and 
no  operations  could  be  undertaken  {id.  xxvii.-xxix.).  It 
is  also  said  their  residence  was  on  the  ridge  of  M41yavat 
{id.  xxvii.  1).  When  the  rain  passed  o£E,  Lakshmana 
demanded  Sugriva's  help  towards  finding  Sit&,  and  Sugriva 
repaired  to  R&ma  at  Mount  M&lyavat  {id.  xxxviii.  11,  36). 
Summoning  his  vassal  vdnaras  from  every  region,  Sugriva 
despatched  them  in  four  bands,  east,  south,  west  and  north, 
to  discover  within  one  month  where  E&vana  kept  Sit&  in 
captivity.  Meanwhile  E&ma  stayed  at  Mount  Prasravai^a 
{id.  xlv.  19  and  xlvii.  7-11).  Hanum&n  and  his  band, 
who  went  to  the  south,  found  Sit&  in  Lank&  city  and 
returned  with  the  news  to  Rdma  at  Mount  Prasravana 
(Sundar.  E.  Ixvi.  1).  R&ma  and  Lakshmana  and  the  tdnara 
hosts  at  once  start  from  Eishkindhyd.  They  see  the  great 
Vindhya  Range  clad  with  trees  and  creepers  {id.  Ixxiii. 
45) ;  they  reach  and  cross  it ;  they  pass  on  to  the  Malaya 
Range,  and  then  reach  Mount  Mahendra;  from  it  they 
look  down  on  the  sea  and  descend  to  a  magnificent  forest 
on  the  shore  {id.  Ixxiv.  1-14). 

It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  M41yavat  and  Prasra- 
vana are  the  same  mountain  or  chain  of  hills,  or  one  is 
the  range  and  the  other  a  particular  peak  in  it.  This  con- 
clusion is  corroborated  by  other  passages ;  R&ma,  when 
showing  Sitd  the  various  places  of  interest  on  their  return 
journey  from  Lanka,  points  out  Eishkindhd  and  M&lyavat, 
and  says,  ''  Here  appears  Eishkindhi  with   its   variegated 
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forests,  Sugriva's  charming  city,  where  I  slew  B&lin.  Thid 
is  the  peak  of  Mdlyavat,  the  brilliant  gate  of  Eishkindhya, 
where  I  spent  the  four  months  of  the  rainy  season " 
(Yuddha  E.  cviii.  24  and  25).  The  E&mop&khyana 
mentions  only  M&lyavat,  and  says  H&ma  dwelt  four  months 
on  its  ridge  (cclxxix.  and  cclxxxi).  There  is  only  one 
contrary  passage  so  far  as  I  know,  viz.  Hanum4n  says, 
when  he  resolves  to  visit  Lankd,  that  Hdma  and  Lakshmana 
are  dwelling  at  Rishyamuka  (Sund.  E.  iiL  58),  but  that 
seems  to  be  a  mistake. 

Ei$hkindh&,  or  Eishkindhy&,  W£is  the  name  of  a  country, 
and  also  of  the  chief  town  in  it.  It  was  not  near  Rishya- 
muka, otherwise  Sugriva  would  have  had  no  safety  at  that 
hill,  and  Eishkindhd  town  is  said  to  have  been  a  long  way 
even  from  the  Sapta-jana  Munis'  hermitages  (Eiskh.  E. 
xiii.  27).  It  appears  from  some  passages  that  M&lyavat 
was  within  the  country  Eishkindhy&  (id.  xxxviii.  11  and 
36;  xlviL  7-11;  and  Sund.  E.  Ixv.  13);  and  also  from 
R&raa's  words  on  the  return  journey  (Yuddha  E.  cviii. 
24  and  25),  already  quoted,  that  M41yavat  was  on  the  north 
of  Eishkindhyd  (for  on  their  northward  course  the  country 
or  town  appeared  first,  and  the  mountain  later),  and  that 
they  were  probably  not  far  apart,  for  the  mountain  is  called 
the  gate  of  Eishkindhya.  All  these  conditions  seem  to 
be  best  satisfied  by  identifying  M&lyavat  with  the  curved 
lines  of  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eupal,  Mudgal,  and 
Raichur,  and  placing  the  town  Eishkindb&  at  or  close 
to  Bellary.  The  country  Eishkindhya  would  have  included 
the  region  around  Bellary,  with  the  Tunga-bhadr&  and 
Vedavati  for  its  chief  rivers.  This  locality  is  an  ancient 
inhabited  site.  It  was  thickly  studded  with  Neolithic  settle- 
ments, and  PalsDolithic  remains  also  have  been  found  here 
(see  paper  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Foote,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1887, 
vol.  Ivi.  part.  ii.  with  map).  In  later  times  it  was  the 
centre  of  several  kingdoms.  Mr.  Sewell  places  Eishkindha 
at  or  near  Vijaya-nagara  in  this  locality  (Arch.  Survey  of 
Southern  India,  vol.  i.  322). 

The  name  Frasrava^a  deserves  some  notice.     It  appears 
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to  be  applied  to  two,  if  not  three,  different  mountains ;  first, 
this  M&lyavat  range,  as  already  shown;  secondly,  to  a  hill 
in  the  extreme  south ;  and,  thirdly,  to  some  hill  presumably 
near  the  spot  where  R&vana  seized  Sit&,  for,  in  her  distress, 
she  appealed  to  the  craggy  hill  Prasrava^a  and  the  river 
Goddvari  to  tell  E&raa  she  was  carried  off  (Ara^.  K.  Iv. 
44  and  46) ;  but  the  third  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as 
the  first.  The  second,  however,  is  distinct,  though  it  is 
not  clearly  described.  This  Prasravana  is  said  to  be  at 
the  side  of  Malaya  (Sund.  K.  iii.  45  and  79),  and  Mahendra 
appears  to  be  another  name  for  it  (t^.  iv.  3  read  with  iii.  79). 
Hanum&n  and  his  companions,  when  searching  the  South 
region  for  Sit&,  reach  a  lofty  hill  with  broad  summits, 
which  is  described  as  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  not  far  from  Malaya  (Kishk.  K. 
Ixiii.  22,  27  and  28) ;  it  is  not  named  specially,  but  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  this  Mount  Prasravana.  With  regard 
to  this  hill  I  shall  have  more  to  say  when  discussing  Mount 
Mahendra. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  challenge  notice  in  the  story 
of  R&ma's  southward  march  is  the  mention  of  the  Yindhya 
and  Mahendra  Mountains.  About  the  Malaya  Mountains 
there  is  no  difiSculty;  they  are  the  Travancore  Hills,  as 
already  mentioned,  with  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  Western 
Ghats  included. 

At  the  present  day  the  name  Yindhya  is  given  to  the 
range  that  stretches  all  along  the  north  of  the  river 
Narmad&,  but  formerly  it  did  not  apparently  include  the 
western  half  of  that  range;  that  part,  with  the  Aravalli 
Mountains,  seems  to  have  composed  the  Parip&tra  Range, 
and  the  name  Yindhya  denoted  the  chain  of  hills  stretching 
eastward  from  about  Bhop&l  to  Behar.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  rivers  and  mountains  in  the  fifty-seventh  canto 
of  the  M&rkandeya  Pur&Qa  appears  to  prove  this.  The 
rivers  Mahi,  Carraan-vati  (Chambal),  Sipr&  (near  Ujjain), 
Par&  (Parbati),  Sindhu  (Sindh),  and  Yetra-vati  (Betwa) 
are  all  declared  to  rise  in  the  P&rip&tra  Mountains.  E&ma 
had  already  crossed  the  Yindhya  Mountains  when  travelling 
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from  Oitra-kiita  to  the  God&vari.  In  this  part  of  the  poem 
the  Yindhya  Mountains  are  placed  between  Kishkindhyi 
and  the  Malaya  Mountains.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Rdma,  after  reaching  KishkindbyA,  which  was  certainly 
far  south  of .  the  Goddvari,  and  forming  the  alliance  with 
Sug^iva,  on  whom  it  had  been  foretold  his  success  depended, 
would  have  retraced  his  steps  to*  the  north  of  the  modem 
Yindhya,  and  separated  himself  from  Sugriva  by  that 
immense  distance;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  poet  who 
has  described  R&ma's  course  in  continuous  detail  (and,  if 
the  foregoing  identifications  are  satisfactory,  with  consider- 
able geographical  accuracy)  down  to  Eishkindhy&,  suddenly 
lost  his  position,  and  confused  the  salient  features  of  the 
Dekhan.  Similarly  with  regard  to  Mount  Mahendra,  which 
is  here  placed  beyond  the  Malaya  Mountains,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  poet  has  blundered  so  seriously  with  the 
famous  mountain  or  mountain-system  of  that  name,  which, 
as  was  well-known,  was  situated  in  the  land  of  the  Kalingas, 
near  the  Orissa  Coast. 

The  proper  conclusion  must  be  that  the  Yindhya  and 
Mahendra  Mountains  here  mentioned  denote  other  moun- 
tains in  the  south  of  the  peninsula — south  of  M41yavat 
and  £i3hkindhy&,  from  where  it  is  repeatedly  stated  H&ma 
started.  This  view  is  not  fanciful.  The  fact  that  the 
same  name  is  given  to  different  objects  is  noticed  by  Sir 
W.  Muir  in  his  Sanskrit  Texts,  and  the  instances  are  often 
striking.  Main&ka  is  the  name  of  three  mountains — one 
the  famous  half-fabulous  mountain  in  the  north  or  north- 
east {e,g.  Kishk.  E.  xliv.  37),  another  the  fabulous  moun- 
tain situated  in  the  sea,  midway  between  India  and  Ceylon 
(Sund.  E.  yii.  and  elsewhere),  and  the  third  a  mountain 
in  the  west  of  India  (Mah&-Bh&rata,  Yana  Parva,  Ixxxix. 
8364  and  8365).  There  are  also  two  mountains  called 
M41yavat,  one  in  the  north  {id.  Bhishma  Parva,  vi.  203, 
and  vii.  281  and  282,  and  elsewhere),  and  the  other  the 
hills  which  we  have  just  been  considering.  There  were 
two  countries  named  Eosala,  one  distinguished  as  Northern, 
and  having  its  capital  at  Ayodhy&,  and  the  other  called 
7.m.A.A.  1894.  18 
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Southern,  comprising  the  modern  Ohhattisgarh  district. 
There  are  two  rivers  called  Mand&kini,  one  beside  Gitra- 
kuta  and  the  other  south  of  the  God&vari,  both  of  which 
have  already  been  noticed ;  both  are  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  rivers  in  the  Mah&-Bh4rata  (Bhishma  Parva,  ix.  342 
and  344).  In  the  same  list  of  rivers  (lines  321-345)  will 
be  found  two  Sindhus  (the  Indus  and  the  tributary  of  the 
river  Jumna),  two  (jandra-bh&g&s,  two  Kausikis,  two 
Payoshnis,  two  Sarasvatis,  two  Earishinis,  two  B&hud&s, 
and  two  Durg&s.  A  comparison  of  other  passages  will 
produce  a  large  number  of  similar  instances;  thus,  in  the 
Tirtha- Y&tr&  Parva  of  the  Vana  Parva  of  the  Maha-Bh&rata, 
lists  of  tirthas  are  given,  from  which  it  appears  there  are 
two  rivers,  called  Yaitarani  (not  to  mention  the  river  in 
the  infernal  regions),  one  in  or  near  Kurn-kshetra  (Ixxxiii. 
6054  and  6055),  and  the  other  in  Orissa  (Ixxxv.  8148  and 
cxiv.  10,097-10,099),  There  are  also  two  mountains  called 
Go-karna,  and  two  called  Gandha-m&dana.  Both  Go-karnas 
are  mentioned  in  the  Mah&-Bh&rata,  one  in  the  north 
(Bh(shma  P.  vi.  246)  and  the  other  in  the  south,  near  the 
sea-shore  (Vana  P.  Ixxxv.  8166-70  and  Ixxxviii.  8341). 
Of  the  Gandha-m&danas,  the  mountain  in  the  north  is  too 
famous  to  require  more  than  mention,  and  that  there  was 
another  in  the  south  will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations. The  R&m&yana  says  Mount  Go-karna  is  visible 
from  Mount  Gandha-m&dana  (Sund.  E.  xxxii.  40) ;  and, 
according  to  the  R&mop&khy&na,  R&vana,  when  going  from 
Lank&  to  avenge  Khara's  death,  '^  passed  beyond  Tri-kiita 
and  E41a-parvata,  and  saw  the  deep  monster-infested  ocean, 
and,  passing  beyond  that,  arrived  at  Go-karna,  the  tranquil 
abode  beloved  of  Siva,''  and  there  met  M&rica  (cclxxvi. 
15,998-16,000),  with  whose  help  he  carried  ofi  Sit&.  The 
Eurma  Pur&na  mentions  a  river,  Gandha-m&dana-g&minf, 
as  rising  in  the  Suktimat  Mountains ;  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  there  are  hills  called  the  Gandha-m&dan  Hills,  near 
Rani  Jhorial,  in  Orissa  (Gen.  Cunningham's  Arch.  Survey 
Reports,  vols.  vii.  156  and  xvii.  64-66).  I  quote  these 
passages,  not  to  identify  the  second  Gandha-m&dana  hill, 
but  to  show  that  there  is  a  second  hill  of  that  name. 
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Taking  it  then  that  the  Yindhya  and  Mahendra  Mountains 
here  mentioned  are  mountains  in  the  south  of  India,  we 
may  attempt  to  identify  them.  It  may  be  granted  that 
the  Yindhya  and  Mahendra  Mountains  referred  to  in  Eishk. 
E.  xxxvii.  2  and  27,  and  other  passages,  are  the  well-known 
mountains  of  those  names,  but  it  can  hardly  be  the  former 
which  is  meant  in  the  following  passages.  The  southern 
region  is  said  to  be  overspread  by  the  Yindhya  and  forests 
{Vindhya-^kdnana^sankirna;  id.  xlix.  21  and  22).  Again, 
when  the  female  Muni  Svayam-prabh&  brought  Hanum&n 
and  his  comrades  out  of  the  subterranean  cavern,  she 
pointed  out  to  them,  **  Here  is  the  Yindhya  Range,  full  of 
caves  (or  glens,  kattdara)  and  ravines — here  the  Mount 
Prasrava^a — here  on  one  side  the  ocean''  (id.  Hi.  26  and 
27).  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  Yindhya  Mountains,  accord- 
ing to  the  R&m&ya^a  {id.  liii.  5;  Sund.  E.  xxxii.  24;  and 
Tuddha  E.  ex.  45),  but  on  the  Malaya  Mountain,  according 
to  the  Rdmop&khy&na  (cclxxxL),  that  they  all  sat  down 
despondent  then.  Also  the  vulture  Samp&ti  (whose  tidings 
of  Silk  would  come  far  more  appropriately  in  the  south 
than  at  the  well-known  Yindhya  Mountains)  said  that, 
when  he  fell  from  the  sky  on  this  {(uya)  Yindhya  Mountain, 
he  looked  about,  and  recollecting  the  scenery,  concluded 
"on  the  shore  of  the  southern  ocean  this  must  be  the 
Yindhya''  (Eishk.  E.  lix.  4-7).  Oonsidering  these  passages, 
and  all  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  seems 
to  me  the  Yindhya  Mountain  meant  here  must  be  the  hills 
and  plateau  of  South  Maisur.  These  stretch  across  from 
the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Ghats,  and  from  a  dividing 
ridge  in  the  south,  somewhat  like  the  Yindhya  Range  in 
the  north:  so  that  the  same  name  may  not  inaptly  be 
applied  to  them.  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  compared  to 
the  ridges  of  these  mountains  (Sund.  E.  xciii.  19),  a  simile 
very  appropriate  to  a  mountainous  plateau. 

The  identification  of  Mount  Mahendra  is  more  difficult 
It  was  close  to  the  sea,  for  it  is  said  to  have  the  foam  of 
the  sea  collected  about  it  (Sund.  E.  iv.  5  and  9),  though 
the  YeU-vana,  the  magnificent  forest  on  the  shore  near  it, 
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may  have  intervened  between  it  and  the  sea  (Sund.  E.  Ixxir. 
1-14  already  quoted ;  and  Tuddha  E.  cviii.  20).  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  hill  of  some  height,  for  Handm&n  is  made 
to  leap  from  it  across  the  sea  to  Oeylon  (Sund.  E.  v.; 
and  Ivi.  7),  and  back  again  from  Oeylon  on  to  it  {id.  Ir. 
19).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  geographical  instructions  which 
Sugriva  gave  Handm&n  (Eishk.  K  zli.  32  and  33),  but 
only  in  laudatory  terms.  It  appears  to  be  the  hill  which 
is  not  named,  but  is  described  (Eishk.  E.  Ixiii.  22,  27,  and 
28)  as  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  not  far  from  Malaya;  I  have  referred  to  it  above  in 
connexion  with  Mount  Prasravana.  No  separate  hill  or 
group  of  hills  exists  agreeing  with  these  conditions ;  the 
Palni  Hills  and  the  hills  near  Salem  are  too  far  from  the 
sea.  There  is  a  hill  called  Yalavan&d,  thirteen  miles  east 
of  Tinnevelly  (Arch.  Survey  of  Southern  India,  by  R. 
Sewell,  vol.  i.  314),  but  it  is  insignificant.  The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  satisfy  the  conditions  is  to  identify  Mahendra 
with  the  most  southerly  spur  of  the  Travancore  Hills ; 
and  that  makes  it  not  only  near  the  Malaya  Hange  but 
actually  part  of  it,  if  that  range  extended  then  to  Oape 
Oomorin.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that  a 
temple  to  Siva's  wife  stood  on  that  Oape  in  early  times. 

If  this  identification  of  Mount  Mahendra  be  satisfactory, 
the  forest  Yel&-vana,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  E&mop&kh- 
y&na  also  (cclxxxii.  16,289  and  16,290),  would  have  occupied 
the  literal  tract  from  Oape  Oomorin  to  Adam's  Bridge. 

In  connexion  with  Yel&-vana,  a  place  is  mentioned  called 
Skandhavara,  situated  on  the  shore,  and  it  was  there  Yibhi- 
shana,  leaving  his  brother  K&vana,  joined  R4ma  (Yuddha 
E.  cviii.  21  and  22 ;  and  Sund.  E.  Ixxxix.).  No  sufficient 
particulars,  however,  are  given  to  allow  one  to  offer  any 
identification. 

There  is  another  mountain  which  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  these  mountains,  and  requires  notice.  It  is 
Mount  Dardura;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Durdura 
(Sand.  E.  xcv.  25;  and  M&rkandeya  Fur&na,  Ivii.  13)  or 
Dardara  (Dictionary).    It  was  in  the  extreme  south,  for 
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B&ma  readied  it  on  the  return  journey  after  leaving  Yel&* 
Tana  and  Skandh&y&ra,  and  describes  it  to  Siti,  ''This 
mountain  is  Dardura,  resembling  a  great  bank  of  clouds, 
where  Handm&n  trod  the  foot  of  the  Malaya  Mountain  " 
(Yuddha  K.  oviii.  23).  It  was,  therefore,  close  to  the 
Malaya  range,  and  as  Kishkindh^  was  the  next  object  seen 
{Md.  24),  it  lay,  presumably,  between  those  mountains  and 
Kishkindhi.  One  of  the  monkeys,  Yinata,  is  described 
as  inhabiting  Dardura,  and  drinking  of  the  river  Par^isi 
{id,  iL  44  and  45).  Handm&n  swears  by  Dardura,  and 
as  he  joins  the  Yindhya  Mountains,  Meru  and  Mandara 
with  it  in  his  oath  (Sund.  K.  xxxiv.  7  and  8),  it  was, 
presumably,  a  mountain  of  note.  According  to  the  R&mo- 
p&khydna,  he  and  his  companions,  when  coming  out  of  the 
subterranean  cavern,  saw  "  near  them  the  salt  sea,  the  Sabya 
and  Malaya  Mountains,  and  the  great  Mount  Dardura ; 
then,  ascending  Malaya  and  seeing  the  sea,"  they  sank 
down  in  despair  (cclxxxi.  16,239  and  16,240).  I  may 
notice  that  the  Sahya  Mountains,  in  this  passage,  take 
the  place  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  or  Maisur  Hills,  in 
the  R&m&yana  (Eishk.  K.  lii.  26  and  27,  etc.) ;  but  the 
result  is  much  the  same  whichever  version  we  adopt. 
Another  passage  may  be  cited  from  the  Mah&-Bh&rata. 
Among  the  gifts  brought  to  the  P&ndavas  it  is  mentioned 
"The  dola  'and  P&ndya  kings  offered  fragrant  sandal* 
essences  contained  in  golden  jars,  piles  of  sandal  and  aguru 
wood  from  Malaya  and  Dardura "  (Sabh&  Parva,  li.  Ib91- 
1893).  These  conditions  seem  to  be  best  satisfied  by  identi- 
fying Dardura  with  the  Nilgiris.  They  are  a  very  noticeable 
group  of  hills,  their  mean  elevation  is  about  7000  feet, 
and  they  rise  in  six  peaks  above  8000  feet;  the  highest 
is  Dodabetta,  a  name  which  suggests  comparison  with 
Dardura.  The  Palni  Hills  would  also  suit  the  conditions 
fairly  well,  but  they  are  of  no  height,  and  are  almost  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  Nilgiris. 

This  brings  the  examination  of  the  geographical  details 
to  a  close.  If  the  identifications  now  ofEered  are  reasonable 
and  satisfactory,  we  must  conclude  that  the  author  of  the 
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E&in4yana  had  a  real  knowledge  of  Central  and  Southern 
India.  Y&lmiki  is  said  to  have  composed  the  poem  while 
R&ma  was  still  alive  {Kdi.  E.  iii.) ;  and  whatever  historical 
truth  may  be  contained  in  the  story  of  R&ma's  Exile  and 
Invasion  of  Ceylon,  the  geographical  knowledge  could 
hardly  have  been  obtained  except  from  an  actual  visit  to 
those  regions  by  some  person.  The  discussion  may  also 
throw  some  light  on  the  relative  age  of  that  poem  and 
the  Ramop&khy&na.  The  application,  in  the  former,  of 
the  name  Yindhya  to  a  range  in  South  India  is  remarkable, 
and  can  hardly  be  other  than  original.  Later  poets  might 
think  it  a  mistake,  and  might  try  to  amend  it — this  might 
account  for  the  substitution  of  Sahya  for  that  name  in  the 
K&mop&khy&na,  and  would  suggest  that  this  poem  is 
posterior  to  the  Ram&ya^a. 
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Art.  IX. — LdmaM  Qraces  before  Meat,    By  L.  A.  Waddbll. 

The  Lamas  always  say  Grace  before  food  or  drink.  Most 
of  these  Graces  are  curiously  blended  with  demonolatry, 
though  they  always  are  pervaded  by  universal  charity  and 
other  truly  Buddhistic  principles.  And  they  throw  some 
light  on  the  later  Mahayana  ritual  of  Indian  Buddhism, 
from  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  borrowed. 

Before  drinking,  the  Lamas,  like  the  Romans,  pour  out 
some  of  the  beverage  as  a  libation  to  their  Lares,  and  other 
gods.  A  common  Grace  before  drinking  tea  (which  is 
served  out  eight  or  ten  times  daily  at  the  temples  and 
cathedrals — the  service  being  interrupted  for  this  temporal 
refreshment — )  is : — 

''We  humbly  beseech  Thee!  that  we  and  our  relatives 
throughout  all  our  life-cycles,  may  never  be  separated 
from  The  Three  Holy  Ones !  May  the  blessing  of 
The  Trinity  enter  into  this  drink  ! " 

[Then,  here  sprinkling  a  few  drops  on  the  ground  with 
the  tips  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers,  the  Grace  is 
continued : — ] 

''  To  all  the  dread  locality,  demons  of  this  country,  we  offer 
this  good  Chinese  tea !  Let  us  obtain  our  wishes ! 
And  may  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  be  extended ! " 

The  Grace  before  Food  of  the  Gelug-pa,  the  most  pure 
of  all  the  Lamaist  sects,  is  as  follows : — 

''This  luscious  food^  of  a  hundred  tempting  tastes,  is  here 
reverendly  offered  by  us — the  animal  beings — to  the 
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Jinas  (the  DHyani  Buddhas)  and  their  princely  sons 
(Celestial  Bodhisattvas).  May  rich  blessings  over- 
spread this  food !  Om-Ah  Hung  ! 

•*It  is  offered  to  the  Lama — Om  Ouru  vajra  naiwidt/chah 
Hung  I 

*'  It  is  offered  to  all  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas — Om 
sarva  Buddha  Bodhiaattva  vajra  naiwidya-ah  Hung ! 

"It  is  offered  to  the  Tutelaries,  Witches,  and  Defensorea 
fidei^ — Om  Deva  Dakinl  Sn  Dharmapala  sapariwara 
vq;ra  naiwidya-ah  Hung ! 

"  One  piece  (is  offered)  to  the  powerful  Demon-Lord  (rfbang- 
bahi-^byung-po  ;  Skt.  Bhuteivara) — Om-Agra-Pinda* 
aahi  hhya  8wdhd ! 

*'  One  piece  to  Aprog-ma — Om  Harite  ^-swdhd  I 

"One  piece  to  'the  500  brothers  or  sisters'* — Om  Harite 
maha- vajra -yakshini  hara-hara  sarva  pdpi-makahi 
mdJid !  " 

"  This  food,  of  little  virtue,  is  offered  compassionately  and 
without  anger  or  pride,  or  as  a  return  for  past 
favours;  but  solely  in  the  hope  that  we — ^all  the 
animal  beings — may  become  holy  and  attain  the 
rank  of  the  most  perfect  Buddhahood.'^ 

When  any  Flesh-meat  is  in  the  diet,  then  the  follow- 
ing Grace  is  repeated  seven  times  in  order  to  cleanse 
from  the  sin  of  slaughter  and  of  eating  flesh: — "Om  ahira 
khe-taa-ra  HungV*  And  by  the  eflBcaoy  of  this  mantra, 
the  animal,  whose  flesh  is  eaten,  will  be  reborn  in  heaven. 


*  Yidam  mEhah-gro  Chhot-akjong'. 

'  This  is  the  celebrated  man-eating  Takthini  fiendess,  with  the  500  children, 
whose  youngest  and  most  beloTed  son  Pingala  was  hid  away  by  Buddha  (or, 
as  some  Lamas  say,  by  his  chief  disciple,  Maudgalayana),  in  his  begging  bowl 
until  she  promisea  to  cease  cannibalism  and  accept  the  Buddhist  Doctrine  as 
detailed  in  the  Ruinakuta  Sutra,  See  also  the  Japanese  yeision  of  this  legend 
and  its  pictorial  illustration  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Franks,  F.R.8.,  in  the  Joum.  Soc, 
Antiguarietf  Hi.  1892.  The  Lamas  assert  that  Buddha  also  promised  Hariti 
that  the  monks  of  his  order  would  hereafter  feed  both  herseli  and  her  sods: 
hence  their  introductioQ  into  this  Grace ;  and  each  Lama  daily  leayes  oo  his 
plate  a  handful  of  his  food  expressly  for  these  demons,  and  these  leavings  are 
ceremoniouslv  gathered  and  thrown  down  outside  tiie  Moiuistery  gate  to  these 
pretat  and  other  starveling  demons. 

*  The  children  of  the  aooTe  Hariti. 
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The  following  Grace  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
donors  of  provisions,  tea,  etc.,  to  the  Monastery,  and  it 
is  repeated  before  the  Monks  partake  of  food  so  gifted  : — 

''Salutation  to  the  all-victorious  Tatbagata  Arhat.  The 
most  perfect  Buddha.  The  fiery  and  most  illimii- 
Dating  King  of  precious  Light !  Namo !  Samanta- 
prabha-ragaya  Tathagataya  Arhate'samayak-Buddha 
ya  Namo  Manjuiri-ye.  Kumdra-Bhutaya  Bodhu 
aattvaya  mahd-aaUvaya  I  Ta-dya-thd !  Om  ralambhe- 
nird'bhaae  jaye-jaye-lab-dhe  mahd-mate-rakshi-nam' 
meparishodhaya  awdhd"  (The  eflBcacy  of  reciting 
this  mantra  is  thus  described,  says  the  Gelug-pa 
Manual  of  Daily  Worship,  in  the  Vinaya  Sutra : — 
''When  this  is  repeated  once,  all  sins  will  be  cleansed, 
and  the  dispensers  of  the  gifts  will  have  their  desires 
fulfilled."     Then  here  follow  with :— ) 

**  May  I  obtain  happiness  by  virtue  of  this  gift ! 

"May  I  obtain  happiness  by  virtue  of  deep  meditation, 
ceremonial  rites,  reverence  and  the  offerings ! 

"  May  I  obtain  perfect  happiness  and  The  supreme  Perfection 
of  the  real  End  {Mahd  Utpanna  or  Atiyoga) ! 

''May  I  obtain  the  food  of  meditation  of  the  hundred 
tastes,  power,  and  brightness  of  countenance  by 
virtue  of  this  food-offering  ! 

"  May  I  obtain  rebirths  of  wisdom,  void  of  thirst,  hunger, 
and  disease,  by  virtue  of  this  repentance-offering  ! 

"  May  I  obtain  unalloyed  happiness,  free  from  worldly  birth, 
old  age,  disease,  and  death  I 

"  May  the  Dispenser  of  these  gifts  attain  perfection  by 
virtue  of  them,  his  liberal  gifts  I 

"May  the  human  beings,  as  well  as  all  the  other  animals, 
get  deliverance  by  virtue  of  this  vast  offering  ! 

"May  all  the  Buddhists,  Nanda,  Upananda,  etc.,  the  gods 
of  the  natural  dwelling,  the  King,  this  Dispenser 
of  gifts,  and  the  populace  generally,  obtain  ever- 
lasting happiness,  long  life,  and  freedom  from  all 
disease. 
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**  May  all  the  human  beings,  by  virtue  of  this  (gift),  obtain 
the  auspioious  holy  body  and  fore-knowledge. 

**  May  the  hopes  of  animals  be  realized  as  by  the  wish- 
granting  jewel  (Chintamani)  and  the  wish-granting 
tree    {Kalpadaru),    and   may   Glory   come  on    all! 
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Art.  X. — SaHma  Ch^ten*8  Historical  Records,    Introductory 
Chapter.    By  Herbert  J.  Allen,  M.RA.S. 

Part  L 

In  support  of  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal  (Part  III.  1890,  Art.  IX.)  that  the  Chinese  classics, 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  light  again  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  were  probably  forged  at 
that  time,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  a  literal  translation 
of  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  Historical  Records  by  the 
great  historian  Ssfima  Gh'ien,  written  circd  B.C.  91.  The 
introductory  chapter  is  by  SsQma  Ohfing  (the  '  Lesser 
SsQma'),  who  lived  a.d.  720,  and  made  the  Records  the 
study  of  his  lifetime.  It  is  usually  printed  with  the 
Becords,  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Original  Record  of  the  Three  Sovereigns 
Preliminary  Chapter. 

T'aibao^  (Great  Brilliant),  or  P'aohsi,  of  the  surname 
F6ng  (wind),  superseding  Suijfin  (fire  producer),  succeeded 
Heaven  as  King.^     His  mother,  named  Huahsii,  trod  in 

^  In  other  legends  contained  in  the  Loahih  of  Lopi,  Fuhsi  (hy  which  name 
this  worthy  is  best  known)  is  said  to  have  been  oom  after  a  gestation  of 
twelre  years,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  become  king  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  We  see  also  below  that  he  reigned  eleven  years.  Of  course  the 
historian  had  the  planet  Jupiter  in  his  mind  when  he  invented  this  fabulous 
Emperor.  The  expression  *  succeeded  Heaven  as  King/  becomes  more  in- 
telligible after  reference  to  the  late  Canon  McClatchie's  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  translation  of  the  Ti  King  (pp.  407-411),  where  he  points  out 
that  '*  the  full  title  of  the  highest  deity  known  to  the  Chinese  is  *  luminous 
Heaven,  the  Supreme  Emperor/  who  is  worshipped  in  Peking  under  his  tripli- 
cation, '  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man,'  which  three  are  but  one  Ch%  or  Air,  whose 
titie  is  ^  Shangti  or  the  Supreme  Monad.'  This  deity  is  sacrificed  to  under 
the  title  T'ai  hao  or  Fuhsi.  Fuhsi,  in  his  human  character  is  the  son 
of  Chienj  or  Heaven,  while  in  his  deified  character  he  is  Heaven  himself."  It 
is  plain  that  there  was  a  confusion  between  the  father  and  son  in  this  worship 
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(which  he  mainiainfl  was  nothing  but  a  phase  of  phallic  worship),  though  he 
'  is  in  reality  the  same  Person  viewed  under  a  somewnat  different  aspect '  (Faber, 
Orig.  Idol.  p.  22).  **  The  great  monad  is  declared  to  be  both  male  and  female, 
and  the  great  father  and  mother  of  all  things.  Chien,  or  Heaven,  being  the 
head  of  a  gigantic  deity,  we  have  a  clear  connection  established  between  the 
Shangti  of  Confucius,  and  the  Bel  of  ancient  Babylon,  who  *  was  the  recognized 
of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,*  and  therefore  properly^  identified  bv  the 


ks  with  their  Zeus  or  Jupiter*'  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  246).  In  the 
avesta  (Ta<^  i.  34)  Ahuramazda  signified  the  planet  Jupiter,  who  presided 
six  subordinate  genii,  five  of  whom  were  the  same  as  the  five  Chinese 
ants.  The  planet  was  called  the  year-star  from  the  analogy  of  the  twelve 
•  revolutions  of  the  year,  Jupiter  revolving  round  the  sun  in  eleven  years 
318  days,  or  nearly  twelve  years.  It  is  noticeable  that  Fuhsi  is  stated  to 
had  a  '  serpent's  body,'  as  showing  the  acquaintance  of  the  historian  with 
loo  chronology.    Fergusson  (Chinese  Researches,  p.  247)  gives  a  comparative 

of  the  Hinaoo  Nalshattras  with  their  assignment  to  the  twelve  Hindoo 
;hs  in  the  order  as  stated  in  Burgess'  Translation  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  ; 
the  twelve  Chinese  animal  cycle  names  derived  from  the  Hau  or  lunar 
ions  in  the  order  as  stated  by  remy.  He  observes  that  the  Hindoos  omitted 
wenty-second  of  the  Nakshattras  m  the  order  of  twenty-ei^ht,  when  they 
;ed  the  number  by  one,  and  the  Chinese  system  is  reckoned  with  only  twenty- 
L  H8U,  or  the  fourteenth  Hsii  is  here  omitted  to  make  the  parallel  between 
id  the  Hindoo  system.  The  chief  point  insisted  ^n  here  to  illustrate  the 
»arison,  is,  that  as  the  first  Hindoo  month  Karttika  represents  Jupiter,  and 
irst  Chinese  ehe  and  the  first  name  of  the  twelve  animal  cycle  represent  the 
int  and  Jupiter  also,  the  serpent  is  assigned  the  first  place  in  the  Chinese 
9,  which  has  been  assigned  by  the  Hindoos  to  Karttika.  This  would  almost 
iify  Karttika  with  Shdtiko,  which  is  the  first  name  of  Ssuma  Ch'ien's  cycle, 
serpent  again  was  a  phallic  symbol.  Cox  (Myth,  of  Aryan  Nations)  says  the 
>ol  of  the  phallus  suggested  tne  form  of  the  serpent,  which  thus  became  the 
»ol  of  life  and  healing,  so  that  this  is  the  key  to  both  tree  and  serpent 
hip.  The  latter  worsmp  be^an  among  the  Ethiopians,  and  spread  to  the 
stians  and  Akkadians,  who,  it  has  been  proved,  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
iese.  India  was  a  great  country  for  the  worship  of  Nagas,  a  class  of  serpent 
>ns,  having  human  faces  witn  serpent -like  lower  extremities,  who  hved 
ae  of  the  lower  regions  below  the  earth  called  Patala.  This  description 
closely  resembles  that  given  by  our  historian  of  Fuhsi.  When  Buddhism 
introduced  into  Ceylon  and  Burma,  it  was  ^fted  on  serpent  and  Nara 
hip,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the  worsmp  of  numerous  Hindu  gods, 
intmues  to  be  adulterated  in  the  present  day.  The  fifth  day  of  the  moon 
awan  is  a  great  fSte  in  Na?pur,  where  pictures  of  snakes  in  all  positions 
sold  as  valentines  (Williams^  Buddhism,  220).  Looking  at  the  serpent 
T  a  different  aspect,  we  find  that  Brown,  in  his  *  Great  Dionysiak  Myth,' 
that  the  serpent  had  six  principal  points  of  connection  with  Dionysos,  one 
hich  was  connected  with  fertilizing  moisture.     Nature-worship  is  a  promi- 

feature  in  all  eastern  religions,  and  we  can  understand  that  when  the 
derbolt  of  Indra  flashed,  and  the  annual  return  of  the  rains  brought  life 
\ie  parched  earth,  the  primitive  Hindus  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  and 
ksgiving.  Turning  to  Chinese  authors  we  find  that,  according  to  tne  Yi 
r,  the  symbol  ChSn  ^  (thunder),  corresponding  to  the  third  of  the  four 
ary  developments  of  the  creative  influence,  is  synonymous  with  lung,  a 
mt-like  monster,  and,  in  conformity  with  this  dictum,  the  powers  and 
tions  of  nature  governed  by  the  forces  thus  indicated,  such  as  the  East, 
ig,  etc.,  are  ranked  under  the  symbol  eh*ing  lung  (azure  dragon),  which 
designates  the  eastern  quadrant  of  the  uranosphere.  The  Shuowhi  dictionary 
.  200)  states  that  of  the  360  species  of  scaly  reptiles,  the  dragon  is  the 
\ ;  it  wields  the  power  of  transformation,  and  the  gift  of  rendering  itself 
le  or  invisible  at  pleasure.  In  the  spring  it  ascends  to  the  skies,  and  in 
mn  it  buries  itself  in  the  watery  depths.  The  watery  principle  of  the 
iphere  is  pre-eminentiy  associated  with  the  lung.     The  dragon,  as  chief 
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the  footprint  ^  of  a  giant  at  Thunder  lake,  and  bore  P'aohsi 
at  Ch*6ngchi.  He  had  a  serpent's  body,^  a  man's  head,  and 
the  virtue  of  a  sage.  'Looking^  up  he  contemplated  the 
forms  exhibited  in  the  heavens,  and  looking  down  he 
observed  the  patterns  shown  on  the  earth :  he  observed 
also  around  him  the  ornamental  markings  of  the  birds  and 
beasts,  and  the  different  suitabilities  of  the  soil.  As  to 
what  was  near  he  found  things  for  consideration  in  his  own 
person,  and  as  to  the  remote  in  things  in  general.  He 
first  delineated  the  eight  Trigrams^  in  order  to  show  fully 


among  the  beings  diyinely  constituted  is  also  peculiarly  symbolical  of  aU  that 
pertains  to  the  Emperor,  whose  throne  is  entitled  the  drajron-seat,  and  whose 
face  is  described  as  the  dragon -countenance  (Mayers'  Manu^,  i.  451).  Now  the 
first  of  the  seven  constellations  of  the  Eastern  quadrant,  named  the  Horn  (a  and 
C  of  Virgo)  on  the  head  of  the  azure  dragon  is  said  to  be  *  the  chief  of  the 
productive  energies  of  spring.'  According  to  another  Chinese  author  *the 
nom  constellation  is  the  head  of  the  azure  dragon.  When  it  appears  the  birds 
and  beasts  shoot  out  their  horns,  and  the  plants  break  from  toeir  coverings. 
It  is  the  lord  of  the  metamorphoses  of  creation.'  In  the  first  month  of  spring  ' 
— February — according  to  the  Book  of  Rites,  plants  and  trees  shoot  out  their 
buds.  The  dragon  was  said  to  cover  itself  in  the  mud  in  the  autumnal  equinox, 
and  to  awake  in  spring ;  thus  announcing  by  its  awakening  the  return  of  nature's 
energies,  it  became  naturally  the  symbol  of  the  productive  force  of  moisture, 
that  is  of  spring,  when  by  means  of  genial  rains  and  storms  all  nature  renewed 
itself  (Schle^el,  Uran.  Chin.  p.  63). 

1  With  this  '  footprint  of  a  giant '  we  must  compare  the  honour  paid  to  the 
sacred  S'rip&da,  or  footprint  of  Buddha  in  India,  Siam,  Bnrmah,  etc.,  and  the 
passage  would  show  how  imbued  the  historian  is  with  Buddhist  sentiments. 
\Ve  find  similar  miraculous  conceptions  throughout  the  Classics,  e.g.  the 
ancestress  of  the  Chow  dynasty  conceived  after  treading  in  the  toe-print  of  a  god 
(L.C.  iv.  p.  465).  Mr.  Clement  Allen  says  that  the  ode  in  which  this  story 
is  related  is  *the  only  one  in  the  whole  classic  of  poetry  which  he  can  ac- 
knowledge to  be  a  solar  myth,'  although  he  is  not  sure  that  Houchi,  whose 
birth  is  here  described,  had  a  real  existence. 

3  See  note  on  p.  269. 

>  Here  follows  a  quotation  from  part  2,  chapter  2  of  book  iii.  of  the  Book 
of  Changes,  called  *  Confucius'  Commentary.' 

^  The  eight  Trigrams,  said  to  have  been  developed  by  Fuhsi  from  a  drawing 
or  plan  revealed  to  him  on  the  back  of  a  dragon-horse,  are  specially  referred 
to  in  the  Book  of  Changes,  and  are  nanied  as  follows:  Heaven,  or  male 
principle;  thunder;  water;  mountains;  earth,  or  female  principle;  wind; 
fire;  and  dew,  or  watery  exhalations.  These  eight  are  reducible  to  two,  the 
male  and  female  principles,  and  the}r  again  to  an  ultimate  unity  or  Supreme 
God.  A  ceaseless  process  of  revolution  is  held  to  be  at  work,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  various  elements  or  properties  of  nature,  indicated  by  the  diagrams, 
mutucdly  extingmsh  and  give  birth  to  one  another,  thus  producing  the  phenomena 
of  existence  (Mayers'  Manual,  ii.  p.  241).  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
original  drawing  was  a  representation  of  the  Linga,  and  when  we  read  in  the 
commentary  of  Confucius  **that  the  Kiver  gave  forth  the  plan,  and  the  Lo 
gave  forth  the  scroll,"  we  must  understand  that  the  delineation  of  the  object  in 
question  was  first  seen  in  the  Lo  country,  brought  there,  doubtless,  from  India, 
where  its  worship  is  so  prevalent. 
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the  virtus  of  the  gods,  and  to  classify  the  qualities  of  the 
myriads  of  things.  He  worked  out  a  system  of  recording 
by  tablets  in  lieu  of  ^  knotted  cords/  and  marriage  rites  were 
then  first  instituted,  a  pair  of  skins  being  given  as  wedding 
presents.  'He  made  nets  to  teach  men  how  to  snare  animals 
and  to  fish/  and  so  he  was  called  Fuhsi  (hidden  victims). 
He  kept  beasts  for  sacrificial  purposes  in  his  kitchen,  and 
so  he  was  called  P'aohsi  (kitchen  victims).  There  being 
a  dragon  omen,  he  enrolled  dragons  among  his  officers,  and 
they  were  styled  dragon  leaders.  He  made  the  thirty-five- 
stringed  lute.  Ruling  under  the  influence  of  the  element 
Wood,^  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  season  of  spring; 
thus  the  Book  of  Changes  says  'The  god  came  forth  from 
Orient  brightness,  and  made  (the  year  begin  with)  the  first 
month  of  spring.'  This  god  was  Great  Brilliant.  His 
capital  was  in  Oh'fin.  In  the  East  he  built  eifSng  monument 
on  Mount  T'ai.'     Having  reigned  eleven  years  he  died. 


1  Knotted  cords  were  used  for  recording  events  among  the  Pemyians  and 
other  hranches  of  the  Accadian  stock.  The  chiefs  of  the  ancient  Tungus  gave 
warrant  to  their  commands  hy  means  of  carved  sticks,  and  the  Man  tribes  in 
China  are  said  to  have  used  them  in  making  agreements  (Watters*  I^ys, 
p.  120). 

'  Tne  five  planets  with  their  corresponding  elements,  etc.,  which  revolve  in 
rotation,  each  dynasty  being  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  one  or  the 
other,  are  as  follows : 

east  rain 

south  heat 

centre  wind 

west  fine  weather 

north  cold. 

The  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  was,  doubtless,  brought  from 
Chaldaea,  where,  according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  the  temple  of  the  seven 
spheres,  built  about  1100  b.c,  was  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets,  and  coloured 
with  the  colours  attributed  to  them  by  the  Sabtean  astrolc^rs,  hut  which  are 
not  the  same  colours  as  those  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Chinese  (Chalmers' 
Origin  of  the  Chinese,  p.  24). 

•  Mount  T*ai,  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  T*aian  in  Shantung  province,  has 
the  epithet  of  *  honorable*  attached  to  it,  being  the  most  famous  of  the 
moun&ins  of  China,  and  burnt  sacrifices  are  offered  at  the  T*ai  altar  to  Heaven 
by  the  Emperor  of  China  in  the  second  month  of  every  year.  Hills  were 
frequently  cnoeen  for  adoration  in  sun  worship  as  bein^  nearer  to  the  deity, 
and  so  in  China  the  Em^ror  goes  to  the  East,  that  being  the  quarter  whence 
everything  is  said  to  origmate,  as  Ssuma  piao  says.  It  would  oe  interesting 
to  trace  what  the  first  ceremony  of  the  *fhff '  was,  for,  of  course,  this  one 
is  not  really  historical.  **ln  the  3rd  month  of  the  TuanfSng  year  (110  b.c.) 
the  Emperor  ordained  that  a  stone  should  be  set  up  on  Mount  T'ai,  and  that 
(a  libation)  should  be  poured  out.    In  the  4th  month  of  the  year,  His  Majesty 


Jupiter 

wood 

azure 

spring 

Mars 

fire 

red 

summer 

Saturn 

earth 

yellow 

mid-year 

Venus 

metal 

white 

autumn 

Mercury 

water 

black 

vrinter 
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His  posterity  in  the  *  Spring  and  Autumn  *  period  (721-480 
B.C.)  were  Jfinhsu,  Hsiichu,^  and  Ch'uanyii,  who  all,  one 
after  the  other,  bore  the  surname  F6ng. 

Nukua,  also  of  the  surname  F6ng,  had  the  body  of  a 
serpent,  the  head  of  a  man,  and  the  virtue  of  a  holy  man. 
He  came  to  the  throne  in  the  room  of  Fuhsi,  under  the 
title  Niihsi.  He  made  no  hand-drums,  and  only  fashioned 
the  reed  organ ;  aocordingly  the  Book  of  Changes  does 
not  refer  to  him,  and  he  had  no  share  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  five  elements.  Niikua  is  said  by  one  author  to  have 
also  reigned  under  the  influence  of  the  element  Wood. 
Now  several  generations  after  Fuhsi,  the  elements  metal, 
wood,  etc.,  came  round  in  regular  rotation,  and  Niikua 
being  the  first  to  attain*  special  distinction  on  account  of 
his  great  merits,  and  also  as  one  of  the  three  sovereigns, 
was  hurriedly  referred  to  as  the  *wood  king.'  In  his  last 
year  one  of  the  princes  named  Kung  kung,  whose  duty  it 


went  to  Mount  Lianfi^,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  On  the 
day  I  moo  he  ordered  the  literary  men,  and  the  fur-cap-wearing  gentry  amon^ 
his  attendants,  to  kill  a  hall  hy  shooting  it  with  arrows.  He  then  performed 
i\iefeng  ceremony  on  Mount  T*ai,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  East,  following 
the  ceremonial  styled  kiao^  in  honour  of  the  exeat  Unity.  He  set  up  a  fing 
monument  twelve  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high,  and  helow  it  were  lodged  the 
royal  genealogical  tahlets  covered  with  secret  writing.  The  ceremony  heine 
over,  tne  Son  of  Heaven,  accompanied  solely  hy  the  young  prince  who  assisted 
him  in  mounting  his  chariot,  ascended  Mount  T'ai,  and  again  performed  the 
ceremony  of  the  fing,  the  view  thereof  heing  interdicted  to  all.  The  next  day 
he  descended  hv  the  shady  path.  On  the  ping  ehSn  day  he  pei^ormed  the  than 
ceremony  on  Mount  Sujan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  T*ai  on  tne  north-east  side, 
the  ohservances  heing  smiilar  to  those  performed  on  sacrificing  to  Queen  Earth. 
The  Son  of  Heaven  on  all  occasions  personally  prostrated  mmself  hefore  the 
altar,  his  vestments  heing  yellow,  and  music  being  always  played.  ...  It 
was  ofiicially  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  previous  penod  rbeginning 
116  B.C.)  was  styled  'original  tripod'  in  consequence  of  a  valuaole  tripod 
havine  been  exhumed,  so  this  year  should  bear  the  style  '  original  f^ng  monu- 
ment.^*' The  primitive  form  of  the  character  'fdng'  represented  tne  'top 
of  a  trident  above  the  soil,'  and  its  first  meaning  seems  to  have  been  to  heap 
up  earth  for  an  altar  (Legge's  CI.  III.  ii.  I,  10).  It  also  signifies  a  fief,  or 
territory  over  which  a  prince  is  lord;  great;  wealthy;  to  seal  up ;  a  title  of  nobility. 
The  ahan  ceremony  was  often  performed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  fhg. 
Sharty  according  to  the  T^ung  chien  kang  mu,  means  to  clear  away  the  earth 
and  sacrifice,  or  to  level  ground  for  an  altar  (cf.  L.  C.  III.  v.  6,  4).  From 
the  foregoing  it  seems  certain  that  the  feng  ceremony  was  the  erection  of  a  stone 
in  the  shape  of  the  phalluty  while  than  meant  to  hollow  out  earth  in  the  shape 
of  the  yoni, 

*  Hsiichii  and  Ch'uan  yu  were  names  of  towns  in  Shantung  province,  the 
former  being  an  old  name  for  Tungpingchow,  and  the  latter  heme  a  name  for 
HSngyin,  a  district  town  in  Tichow  department  (Playfair's  Cities,  7717 ;  4869). 
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was  to  administer  the  criminal  law,  became  yiolent  and 
played  the  tyrant  He  did  not  rule  properly,  for  he  sought 
by  the  element  water  to  subdue  that  of  wood.  He  also 
fought  with  Oh'uyung^  and  was  not  victoriouSy  when, 
falling  into  a  rage,  he  butted  with  his  head  against  the 
Incomplete  mountain,  and  brought  it  down*  The  'pillar 
of  heaven'  was  broken  and  a  comer  of  the  earth  was 
wanting.  Niikua  then  fused  five-coloured  stones  to  repair 
heaven,  cut  off  the  feet  of  a  tortoise^  to  establish  the  four 
extremities  of  earth,  collected  the  ashes  of  burnt  reeds  to 
stop  the  inundation,  and  so  rescued  the  land  of  Chichow. 
After  this  the  earth  was  at  rest,  the  heaven  made  whole, 
and  the  old  things  were  unchanged.  Niikua  died,  and 
Sh^nnung  began  his  reign. 

The  blazing  god,  Shfinnung,  was  of  the  Chiang  family. 
His  mother,  named  Nutdng,  was  Yukua's  daughter  and 
Shaotien's  wife.  Influenced  by  a  sacred  dragon,  she  brought 
forth  the  blazing  god  with  a  man's  body  and  an  ox's 
head.^  He  grew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Chiang  river, 
whence  he  derived  his  surname.  As  he  ruled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  element  fire,  he  was  called  'blazing  god,' 
and  named  his  officers  by  the  help  of  fire.  **  He  *  cut  down 
trees  to  make  agricultural  implements,  bending  timber 
into  the  shape  of  plough  handles  and  spades,  and  taught 
the  people  the  art  of  husbandry.     As  he  was  the  first  to 

1  Ch^nyimg,  also  called  Ch'imgli,  was  the  god  of  Fire  (Mayers'  Mamial,  L 
87,  121). 

'  '  Cutting  off  the  feet  of  a  tortoise  to  set  up  the  four  comers  of  the  earth ' 
is  something  like  the  Hindoo  notion  of  the  world  heing  supported  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant  standing  on  a  tortoise.  One  of  Vishnu's  incarnations  was  the 
tortoise,  whose  back  formed  a  pirot  for  Mount  Mandara  (William's  Hinduism, 
p.  106). 

*  Fire  and  ox  were  both  representatives  of  the  male  energy.  The  Greeks 
made  their  Taurine  Bacchus,  or  bull  with  a  human  face,  to  express  both  sexes 
(Knight's  Worship  of  Priapus,  p.  34).  The  Chinese  Tang  and  Tm  theory 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi  with  their  principles  of 
good  and  evil,  the  former  represented  by  light  and  the  latter  by  danmess.  The 
sect  of  the  Magians  was  rerived  by  Zoroaster  in  about  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  Darius,  and  ne  introduced  one  supreme  god  who  created  both  first  causes, 
and  out  of  these  everything  else.  He  also  directed  worship,  first  to  the  sun 
as  the  most  perfect  fire,  and  then  to  their  sacred  fires  (Fishes,  Flowers,  and 
Fire-worship,  p.  96). 

^  The  following  few  lines  are  a  quotation  from  *  Confucius'  Commentary  to 
the  Ti  King '  as  it  is  called. 
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give  lessons  in  agriculture  be  was  styled  *  divine  husband- 
man/ Then  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  close  of  the  year^ 
and  red  tbongs  used  for  garlanding^  plants  and  trees. 
He  was  the  first  to  taste  the  different  berbs,  and  the  first 
to  make  use  of  them  for  medicinal  purposes.  He  also 
made  tbe  five-stringed  lute."  He  taught  people  how  to 
hold  mid-day  markets,  when  they  bartered  their  wares 
and  retired,  every  one  having  got  wbat  he  wanted.  He 
reduplicated  the  eight  Trigrams,  and  thus  obtained  sixty- 
four  symbols.  He  first  of  all  had  his  capital  at  Ch'fin, 
and  then  dwelt  at  Ch'iifou.  After  reigning  120  years  he 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Ch'angsha.  Shfinnung  originally 
came  from  Liehshan  (burning  mountain),  so  Tso  (ch'iu  ming) 
speaks  of  the  son  of  the  burning  mountain  called  '  Pillar,' 
and  also  Lishan  (whetstone  mountain).  The  book  of 
rites  says :  this  was  the  individual  of  the  whetstone  mount 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  empire.  Sh^nnung  took  for 
his  consort  the  daughter  of '  Rushing  water,'  named  T^ngpa, 
who  bore  a  son,  the  Emperor  Ai  (alas),  who  had  a  son. 
Emperor  K*o  (conqueror),  who  had  a  son.  Emperor  Yu- 
wang  (elm  net).  There  were  altogether  eight  generations, 
lasting  530  years,  after  which  Hsien-yiian  arose.  His 
descendants  were  Ghoufu,  Eanhsii,  Hsilu,  Ch'ichi,  I-hsiang, 
and  Shfinlu,  who  were  all  of  the  Chiang  tribe,  and  princes, 
or  else  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  four  mountains.  Under 
the  Ghou  dynasty  a  great  prince,  the  chief  of  Sh6n,  was 
a  loyal  minister  of  the  king,  and  Hsiilieh,  of  the  Ch'i  State, 
was  the  leader  of  the  princes  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Now 
the  bounties  conferred  by  the  holy  men  were  great  and 
extensive,  so  their  reigns  were  glorious  and  long,  and  their 
progeny  numerous.      According  to  one  author  the  three 

1  Bindine  trees  with  garlands  is  part  of  the  old  tree-worship,  the  tree  being 
also  a  phafiic  emblem.  Our  May-day  is  similar  to  the  festival  of  Bhayani, 
celebrated  by  the  Hindoos,  who  erect  a  pole,  adorn  it  with  garlands,  and  then 
worship  the  powers  of  nature.  Sir  W.  Ouseley  says  *  as  votive  offerings,  or  as 
tokens  of  veneration,  wreaths,  fillets,  and  chaplets  or  garlands  were  often 
suspended  from  the  sacred  branches.  .  .  '.  Statins  records  a  vow,  promising 
that  a  hundred  virgins  of  Calydon,  who  ministered  at  the  altars,  should  fasten  to 
the  consecrated  tree,  chaplets,  white  and  purple  interwoven  (Cultus  Arborum, 
p.  30). 
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sovereigns  were  the  sovereign  of  Heaven,  the  sovereign 
of  Earthy  and  the  sovereign  of  Man.  From  the  beginning 
of  creation  the  relations  between  prince  and  subject  were 
carefully  worked  out,  and  as  the  accounts  cannot  be  entirely 
rejected,  they  are  appended  hereto.  When  heaven  and 
earth  were  first  set  up,  there  were  twelve  sovereigns  of 
heaven,  who  lived  in  retirement,  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
converts  from  the  busy  world,  kings  ruling  under  the 
influence  of  the  element  Wood.  The  period  began  with 
these  12  brothers  Shfiti,  who  reigned  18,000  years  each. 
The  11  sovereigns  of  Earth,  kings  ruling  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  element  fire  were  11  persons,  from  'Bear's 
Ear'  and  'Dragon  gate'  mountains,  who  also  reigned 
18,000  years  each.  The  9  sovereigns  of  Man,^  who  rode 
in  cloud  chariots  drawn  by  6  winged  creatures,  came  from 
'  Valley  mouth,'  and  were  9  brothers,  who  each  held  sway 
over  one  of  the  9  provinces,  and  built  cities  and  towns. 
They  reigned  for  150  periods,  that  is  for  45,600  years. 
After  the  sovereigns  of  Man  came  the  Five  dragons,  Suijdn, 
Tat*ing,  Pohuang,  Chung  yang,  Chuan-hsii,  Li-liu,  LiUen, 
Hfthsti,  Ts'unlu,  Huntun,  Haoying,  Tuch'ao,*  Chujang, 
Kot'ien,  Yink'ang,  and  Wu-huai,  for  these  are  the  styles 
of  the  imperial  dynasties  after  the  age  of  the  three 
sovereigns,  but  there  being  no  record  in  the  chronological 
lists,  we  cannot  tell  the  names  of  the  kings,  the  lengths 
of  their  reigns,  or  the  localities  of  their  capitals.  In  a 
poem  of  Han's  it  is  stated  that  in  ancient  days  over  10,000 
persons  erected,  fing  monuments  on  Mount  T'ai,  and  hollowed 
out  ground  for  altars  on  Liangfu.  Confucius  observes  on  this 
that  he  does  not  know  all  these  persons,  and  Kuan  Iwu 
says  that  72  persons  hniltf ing  monuments  on  Mount  T'ai,  of 
whom  he*  knew  12.  Now  the  first  of  these  was  Wuhuai,  but 

^  Tergtaaon  (op.  ^t.)  points  out  that  tbe  nine  brothers,  sovereig^ns  of  man, 
closely  resemble  the  nine  sons  of  the  Indian  sovereign,  Acnydrouven,  who 
reigned  each  over  one  portion  of  the  nine  regions  into  which  the  earth  was 
divided. 

3  Hontun  and  Tneh^ao  are  names  for  the  years  b.c.  93  and  101  respectively 
(L.C.  iii.  proleg.  iii.  app.). 

*  The  other  names  after  Wnhnai  are  said  to  be  Fuhsi,  Sh^nnnng,  the  Fire 
Emperor,  the  Yellow  Emperor,   Ch'uanhsii,   Tiku,   Yao,   Shun,  Yii,   T*ang, 
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before  Wuhaai,  and  after  the  sovereign  of  Heaven,  the 
chronology  covers  such  a  vast  period  of  time  that  one 
cannot  enumerate  all  the  emperors  and  kings.  At  any 
rate  the  old  books  are  lost,  and  one  cannot  argue  it  out 
beforehand,  yet  we  should  never  say  that  there  were  no 
such  emperors  or  kings.  So  the  'Spring  and  Autumn' 
classic  has  it  recorded  that  from  the  creation  to  the  capture 
of  the  Lin^  (s.a  481)  3,276,000  years,^  divided  into  ten 
epochs,  have  elapsed,  or  370,600  years  (according  to  some 
authors).  The  first  epoch  was  called  that  of  the  9  chiefs, 
the  2nd  the  Five  dragons,  the  3rd  Shfiti  (Jupiter),  the  4th 
Holo,  the  5th  Lient'ung,  the  6th  HsUming,  the  7th 
Hsiufei,  the  8th  Huit'i,  the  9th  Sh6nt'ung,  and  the 
10th  Liuchi.  Now  it  was  arranged  in  the  time  of  Huangti 
that  the  Liuchi  should  be  added  to  the  other  9  epochs. 
The  above  is  inserted  here  by  way  of  supplementing  the 
record. 

and  Ch'dng,  son  of  King  Wn  and  nephew  of  Chowknng.  Euan  Iwu,  or 
Koanchnng,  is  stated  to  Imve  been  minister  of  Ch*i  685  b.c.  (Mayer's  Manual, 
293).  Dr.  Edkins  says  that  the  myth  of  these  seventy-two  emperors  was 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  the  £mperor  Ch'in  Sht  hnang  and 
glorifying  the  T'ai  mountain.  He  says  that  reUgious  romance  began  about 
B.C.  400  (cf.  China  Eeview,  xiii.  p.  407). 

^  The  capture  of  the  lin  or  Ch'ilin,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  giraffe, 
is  said  to  have  happened  two  years  before  Confucius  died. 

'  If  the  principle  of  the  Babylonian  antediluvian  period  be  identified  as  Mr. 
Oppert  states  with  the  Scripture  period  of  1656  years,  owing  to  their  analogous 
division  by  72,  the  period  of  3,276,000  years  is  similarly  connected  with  the 
chronolo^  of  the  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs  of  the  Bible  by  it  being  also 
divisible  by  72— 3,276,000 -r 72  =46,600  (Fergusson,  op,  eit.  p.  86). 
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Historical  Records. 
Chaptrr  I. — Original  Record  of  Ihe  Five  Gods. 

Huangti^  (Yellow  god)  was  the  son  of  Sbaotien.  His 
surname  was  Eungsun,  and  bis  prename  Hsienyiian.  Bom 
a  genius  he  could  speak  when  a  baby,  as  a  boy  he  was 
quick  and  smart,  as  a  youth  simple  and  earnest,  and  when 
grown  up  intelligent.  In  the  time  of  Hsienyiian,  Shfinnung' 
became  enfeebled.  The  princes  made  raids  on  each  other 
and  harassed  the  people,  but  Shftnnung  could  not  chastise 
them,  so  Hsienyiian  exercised  himself  in  the  use  of  weapons 
of  war,  so  as  to  be  able  to  punish  irregularities.  The  princes 
all  came  and  did  homage,  but  Ch'ihyu'  (stupid  criminal), 
the  fiercest  of  all,  could  not  be  subdued.  *  Blazing  god '  (t.^. 
Sh6nnung)  would  oppress  the  princes,  so  they  turned  to 
Hsienyiian,  who  practised  virtue,  marshalled  his  men,  con- 
trolled the  five  elements,  cultivated  the  five  kinds  of  grain, 
pacified  the  nations,  and  went  over  all  parts  of  his  country. 
Training  black  bears,  grizzly  bears,  foxes,  panthers,  lynxes, 
and  tigers,  he,  with  their  aid,  fought  with  '  Blazing  god '  in 

1  In  the  annals  of  the  Bamboo  books  we  find  these  farther  details  about  tiiis 
fabulous  monarch,  yiz.,  that  Huangti's  mother  Fupao  saw  a  great  flash  of 
lightning  surrounding  the  star  Chu  (a  Dnbhe)  of  the  great  bear  constellation, 
whereupon  she  became  pregnant,  and  gave  birth  to  Huan^  after  twenty-four 
months  gestation  at  the  hillock  of  Shou  (Shantung  proTince).  He  was  called 
prince  of  Yuhsiung  state,  and  the  second  son  of  the  prince  of  Shaotien.  The 
term  Yuhsiung  is  frequently  used  by  the  historian  to  designate  a  country  as 
well  as  a  personage,  e.a.  the  records  of  Kiuj^  Wdn,  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  and 
the  state  of  Ch*u  records.  M.  Lacouperie  gives  2332  b.c.  as  the  rectified  date 
of  the  first  year  of  Huangti,  the  ordinary  date  according  to  the  common  scheme 
being  2697,  while  2388  B.C.  is  the  date  in  the  Bamboo  annals.  In  the 
TsocD'uan  this  Emperor  is  also  given  the  name  of  Hung  The  Yuhsiung  state 
is,  according  to  a  commentator,  Hsinch^ng  district  in  the  prefecture  of  E*aifSng, 
Honan  province.  For  remarks  on  the  names  Shaotien  and  Hsienyiian  ihSs 
my  article  entitled  *  Chinese  Antiquity'  in  Vol.  XXII.  for  1890  of  this  Journal. 

*  According  to  Huangfumi  it  was  not  Shdnnung  himself,  who  is  here  reJPerred 
to,  but  his  descendant  Yuwang.  Under  the  usual  chronological  scheme  Shdnnung 
reigned  from  b.c.  2737  to  2698. 

*  Ch'ihyu  is,  according  to  a  collection  of  legends,  said  to  have  been  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  eighty-one  brothers,  who  had  bodies  of  beasts  with  foreheads  of 
iron,  spoke  like  men,  ate  dust,  made  weapons  of  war,  and  oppressed  the  people  ; 
so  Huangti  ordered  Yinglung  to  attack  Ch'ihyu,  who  callmg  on  the  chief  of 
the  winds  and  the  master  of  the  rain  for  aid,  a  great  storm  arose.  Huangti 
then  sent  the  daughter  of  heaven.  Pa  (god  of  drought),  to  check  the  great  rain 
caused  by  the  enemy,  and  Ch'ihyu  was  taken  and  slain  at  Cholu,  now  Pao-anchow. 
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the  desert  of  Panoh'uan,  and,  after  three  battles,  realised 
his  wishes.  Ch'ihyu  was  a  rebel,  who  did  not  obey  the 
Emperor's  command,  so  Huangti,  levying  an  army  of  the 
princes,  fought  against  Gh'ihyu,  captured,  and  slew  him  in 
the  desert  of  Cholu.  The  princes  all  agreed  that  Hsienyiian 
should  be  the  Emperor  in  place  of  ShSnnung,  under  the 
title  Huangti.  Those  in  the  empire  who  would  not  submit, 
Huangti  pursued  and  chastised,  and  when  they  were  subdued 
he  left  them.  He  made  cuttings  in  hills,  opened  roads,  and 
was  never  at  rest.  Eastward  his  empire  extended  to  the 
sea,  Ball  hill,^  and  the  ancestral  T'ai  mountain ;  westward 
to  'Hollow  cave'^  and  Oock's-head  hills;  southward  to  the 
Yangtze  river  and  Hsiunghsiang  hill;  while  in  the  north 
he  drove  out  the  Hsiinyu.  He  made  a  treaty  on  Kettle 
hill,  and  built  a  city  on  the  slopes  of  Oholu.  He  was 
constantly  changing  his  residence,  while  his  troops  formed 
an  encampment  about  him.  He  ordered  his  officers  to  be 
named  after  cloud  omens.  He  appointed  a  chief  and  deputy 
superintendent  over  international  affairs,  and  the  various 
states  being  at  peace,  he  worshipped  the  demons  and  spirits 
of  the  hills  and  streams  with  the  fkng  and  ihan  ceremonies 
in  numbers.  He  obtained  a  valuable  tripod,^  and  made 
calculations  of  future  events,  appointing  'Chief  of  the  winds,' 
'Strength-governor/  'Everfirst,'  and  'Great  Swan,'  to  direct 
the  people  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  celestial  and  terrestrial 

1  Ball  hill  is  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Shantung,  near  the  old  town  of  Langye. 

'  *  Hollow  cave '  is  said  to  have  heen  the  name  of  a  hill  in  Eansu  province, 
where  Huangti  studied  philosophy  from  a  supernatural  heing  called  Euang- 
JchSngtzfi,  the  essence  of  his  teaching  heing  as  follows:  '*  See  nothing,  hear 
nothm^,  let  your  spirit  be  wrapped  in  contemplation,  and  your  bodjr  will  assume 
its  ri^ht  form.  Attain  absolute  repose  and  absolute  purity,  do  not  weary 
yourself,  nor  injure  your  vital  powers,  and  you  will  live  for  ever.  If  the  eye 
oecomes  incapable  oi  seeing,  the  ear  of  hearing,  and  the  mind  of  thinking,  tne 
body  will  never  die.  Ponder  on  inward  thoughts  and  shut  out  extemu  in- 
fluences, for  much  learning  is  a  curse."  These  are,  of  course,  simply  Buddhist 
doctrines. 

'  We  are  reminded  of  three  historical  events,  which  must  have  been  present 
to  Ssuma*s  mind  when  he  wrote  this  account,  viz.  the  discovery  of  a  lar^ 
tripod  in  the  year  b.o.  1 13,  the  inauguration  of  the  fing  and  ihan  sacrifices  in 
the  year  b.o.  110,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  calendar  B.C.  104.  The  first  two 
were  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  six-year  periods, 
'  Original  tripod '  period,  and  *  Original  f Sng  *  altar  period  to  be  named  after 
them  respectively.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  historian  makes  every  one  of  the 
'  Five  gods '  busy  himself  in  framing  a  calendar,  a  work  on  which  the  historian 
was  hmself  engaged  in  the  year  b.o.  104. 
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arrangements,  the  dark  and  bright  prognostications,  the  dis- 
putations on  life  and  death,  the  planting  of  the  crops,  plants, 
and  trees  in  their  seasons,  and  the  transformations  of  birds, 
beasts,  insects,  and  moths.  He  also  prepared  a  record  of 
the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  flow  of  the 
tides ;  and  the  properties  of  clay,  stones,  metals,  and  gems. 
He  devoted  much  careful  attention  to  these  things,  and  his 
observation  was  applied  to  ascertaining  how  fire,  water,  wood, 
and  other  elements  could  be  used  economically.  There  was 
an  auspicious  omen  of  the  earth's  energy,  and  he  was  there- 
fore called  '  Yellow  god.'  Huangti  had  twenty-five  sons,  of 
whom  fourteen  received  surnames.  He  lived  at  Hsienyiian 
hill,  and  married  a  woman  of  *  Western  range '  land  called 
Leitsu,  who  was  his  principal  wife,  and  bore  him  two  sons, 
both  of  whose  descendants  held  Imperial  sway.  The  eldest, 
named  Hsiianhsiao,  or  Chingyang,  dwelt  on  the  Chiang 
stream,  and  the  other,  who  was  named  Ch'angyi,  dwelt  on 
the  Jo  stream.  Ch'angyi  married' a  woman  from  the  Shu 
hills  (Sztich'uan)  named  Changp'u,  who  bore  him  a  son, 
Kaoyang,  who  possessed  the  virtue  of  a  saint.  Huangti  died, 
and  was  buried  at  Gh'iaoshan,  and  his  grandson,  Ch'angp's 
son  Kaoyang,  came  to  the  throne  under  the  title  Emperor 
Oh'uanhsii. 

Emperor  Oh'uanhsii,  or  Kaoyang,  was  Huangti's  grandson 
and  Gh'angyi's  son.  Calm  and  unfathomable  in  his  designs, 
and  thoroughly  versed  in  all  matters,  he  exercised  his  talents 
in  cultivating  the  ground ;  he  recorded  in  their  seasons  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  relied  on  spiritual  in- 
fluences in  framing  laws,  taught  reform  by  controlling  the 
passion  nature,  and  sacrificed  with  purity  and  sincerity. 
Northward  his  rule  extended  to  'Dark  mound,'  southward 
to  Annam,  westward  to  the  moving  sands,  and  eastward  to 
*  Coiling  tree.'^    Of  animate  and  inanimate  things,  of  spirits 

^  A  native  commentator  obeenres  **  The  beyond  sea  classic  says  *  In  the  Eastern 
sea  there  is  an  island  called  Tuso,  on  which  there  grows  a  large  peach  tree 
which  twists  and  coils  about  for  3000  H.  To  the  north-east  tiiere  is  a  door 
called  the  spirit-door,  where  the  myriad  spirits  dwell.  The  god  of  heaven  sends 
a  holy  being  called  Yillei,  who  keeps  these  spirits  in  check,  and  if  any  of  them 
work  harm  to  men,  they  are  bonnd  with  reed  withes,  t^ot  with  arrows  made 
from  the  peach-tree,  and  thrown  to  the  tigers  who  eat  them.*  " 
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great  and  small,  of  those  on  whom  the  sun  and  moon  shone^ 
all  were  equally  subject  to  him.  Emperor  Ch'uanhsii  had 
a  soOy  Ghiungchan*  Gh'uanhsii  died,  and  Hsiianhsiao's 
grandson  Kaohsin  came  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Emperor  Ku. 

Emperor  Ku,  or  Kaohsin  was  Huangti's  great  grandson, 
his  father  being  Chiaochi,  whose  father  was  Hsiianhsiao, 
whose  father  was  Huangti.  Neither  Hsiianhsiao,  nor  Chiaochi 
came  to  the  throne,  but  Kaohsin  did  hold  Imperial  sway* 
Kaohsin  was  a  clansman  of  Ch'uanhsii.  Being  bom  a 
genius  he  spoke  from  babyhood.  He  distributed  his 
benefits  everywhere,  regardless  of  self.  Intelligent  enough 
to  understand  things  afar  off,  and  clever  enough  to  search 
into  minutiae,  he  followed  Heaven's  laws,  and  knew  the 
people's  needs.  Humane  yet  dignified,  kind  yet  truthful; 
he  practised  self-culture  and  all  men  submitted  to  him. 
He  secured  the  revenue  of  the  land,  and  spent  it  economi- 
cally. He  governed  and  instructed  all  his  subjects,  and 
they  profited  by  the  instruction.  He  made  a  calendar  of 
the  days  and  months  past  as  well  as  future.  He  knew 
all  about  spirits,  and  worshipped  them  respectfully.  His 
appearance  was  elegant,  and  his  virtue  eminent.  His 
movements  were  well-timed,  and  his  dress  gentlemanly. 
Emperor  Ku  was  thoroughly  impartial  all  over  his  empire. 
There  was  no  one  on  whom  the  sun  and  moon  shone,  or 
on  whom  the  rain  and  wind  blew,  who  was  not  devoted 
to  him.  Emperor  Ku  married  a  daughter  of  Ch'enfdng, 
who  bore  a  son  named  '  The  highly  meritorious.'  He  also 
married  a  daughter  of  Ch'iitz'ii,  who  bore  a  son  Ghih. 
Emperor  Ku  died,  and  Chih  reigned  in  his  stead.  Chih 
reigned  badly  and  died,  and  his  brother  'The  highly 
meritorious  one'  reigned  under  the  title  of  Emperor  Yao. 

Emperor  Yao  was  highly  meritorious.  His  benevolence 
was  like  that  of  heaven,  and  his  wisdom  that  of  a  god; 
when  approached  he  was  genial  as  the  sun,  and  was 
looked  out  for  as  clouds  in  dry  weather.  He  was  rich 
without  being  proud,  and  esteemed  yet  not  lax.  He  wore 
a  yellow  hat  and  plain  silk   dress,   and   drove  a  red  car 
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drawn  by  white  horses.^  "He  was  able  to  display  his 
supereminent  yirtue,  by  bringing  into  olose  alliance  the  nine 
degrees  of  kindred,  and  they  being  rendered  harmonious, 
he  forthwith  regulated  the  people,  and  his  people  haying 
become  enlightened,  the  various  states  were  at  peace.  He 
then  commanded  Hsi  and  Ho  in  reverent  accordance  with 
their  observations  of  the  wide  heavens  to  record  in  a  calendar 
the  laws  affecting  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  zodiacal  spaces, 
and  respectfully  to  communicate  to  the  people  the  seasons 
(adapted  for  labour).  He  also  commanded  Hsi's  younger 
brother  to  reside  at  Yiiyi,  called  the  bright  valley,  so  as  to 
hail  with  respect  the  rising  sun,  and  arrange  the  labours 
of  the  spring ;  and  the  day  being  of  medium  length,  and 
the  culminating  star  (the  central  one  of  the)  'Bird'  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  he  was  to  determine  midspring,  when  the 
people  begin  to  disperse,  and  birds  and  beasts  to  breed  and 
copulate.  He  further  commanded  Hsi's  third  brother  to 
reside  at  the  southern  frontier  to  arrange  the  transformations 
of  summer,  and  respectfully  observe  the  extreme  limit  (of 
the  shadow),  and  the  day  being  at  its  longest,  and  the 
star  in  the  zenith  that  called  '  Fire,'  he  was  to  fix  the  exact 
period  of  midsummer,  when  the  people  are  most  widely 
dispersed,  birds  moult,  and  beasts  change  their  coats.  He 
further  commanded  He's  younger  brother  to  reside  in  the 
west  at  a  place  called  Dark  Valley  to  respectfully  convoy 
the  setting  sun,  and  arrange  the  completing  labours  of  the 
autumn,  and  the  night  being  of  medium  length,  and  the 


^  Here  follows  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  History,  called 
'  Canon  of  Yao,*  with  the  exception  of  the  nrst  paragraph,  and  a  few  words  at 
the  end.  It  is  not  quoted  word  for  word,  however,  simpler  words  being 
occasionally  employed,  the  meanine  being  retained.  Dr.  Legge  translates  the 
opening  passage  thus  (L.  C.  III.  17) :  '*  He  was  able  to  make  the  able  and  Tirtuoua 
distinguished,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  love  of  the  nine  classes  of  his 
kindred,  who  all  became  narmonious.  He  also  r^^ated  and  polished  the 
people  of  his  domain,  who  all  became  brightly  intelligent.  Finally,  he  united 
and  harmonized  the  myriad  states  of  the  empire."  In  the  great  learning, 
however  (Comm.  i.  4),  I>r.  Legge  translates:  **  He  was  able  to  make  illustrious 
his  lofty  virtue ;  **  and  this  we  are  told  in  the  same  classic  is  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  following  process :  (1)  investigation  of  things,  (2)  completion  of  know- 
led^,  ^3)  making  the  thoughts  sincere,  (4)  rectification  of  the  heart,  (6)  self- 
cultivation,  (6)  regulation  of  the  family,  (7)  ordering  the  state,  and  (8) 
tranquilliEation  of  the  empire. 
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enlminating  star  Hsii  (/9  in  Aquarius)  to  determine  mid- 
butumn,  when  people  begin  to  feel  comfortable,  and  birds 
ftnd  beasts  look  smooth  and  glossy.  He  further  commanded 
He's  third  brother  to  reside  in  the  northern  region  in  what 
was  called  the  sombre  capital,  to  examine  the  hidden  things, 
and  the  day  being  at  its  shortest,  and  the  culminating  star 
Mao  (e  in  Pleiades)  to  determine  midwinter,  when  people 
get  into  cosy  corners,  and  the  coats  of  birds  and  beasts  are 
downy  and  thick.  The  year  consisted  of  366  days,  an  inter- 
calary month  being  added  to  adjust  the  four  seasons. 
Authentic  directions  were  giyen  to  the  various  officers, 
and  their  several  labours  commenced.  Yao  said,  '  Who 
can  obediently  manage  these  matters?'  Fangch'i  said, 
^  There  is  your  adopted  son  Tanchu,^  who  is  developing 
his  intelligence.'  Yao  said,  '  Oh  !  he  is  unscrupulous  and 
wicked ;  I  cannot  employ  him.'  He  said  again,  '  Who  will 
do  itP'  Huantou  said,  ^The  minister  of  works,  who  is 
generally  popular,  and  has  displayed  merit,  could  be 
employed.'  Yao  said,  '  The  minister  of  works  is  talkative ; 
if  he  is  employed,  his  depravities,  although  he  is  apparently 
respectful,  would  overspread  the  heavens,  he  will  not  do.' 
He  said  further,  '  Alas !  0  president  of  the  four  mountains, 
the  waters  of  the  flood  rise  up  to  heaven,  and  in  their 
vast  expanse  encompass  the  mountains,  and  overtop  the 
hills;  the  common  people  are  troubled  about  it.  Is  there 
a  capable  man  whom  I  could  set  to  deal  with  the  matter  ?' 
They  all  said,  *  Kun  might  do  it.'  Yao  said,  '  Kun  disobeys 
orders,  and  ruins  his  companions.  He  will  not  do.'  The 
President  said,  '  Ah  !  well !  try  him,  and  if  he  is  found 
useless,  have  done  with  him.'"  Whereupon  Yao  adopting 
his  suggestion,  employed  Kun  "  for  nine  years,  but  his 
work  was  not  completed.  Yao  said,  '  Alas  I  0  president 
of  the  four  mountains,  I  have  been  on  the  throne  seventy 
years ;  you  are  able  to  carry  out  the  decrees,  do  you  occupy 
my  throne.'    The  president  replied,  *  My  moral  qualities  are 

^  Tanchn  meaiu  red  dnnabar,  which  was  the  haais  of  the  mystical  compomids 
hy  which  the  alchemists  of  our  historian^s  days  pretended  to  lie  able  to  produce 
gold,  and  confer  the  gift  of  immortality. 
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of  suoh  a  low  order  that  I  should  disgrace  the  Imperial 
throne/  Yao  said,  *  You  must  all  recommend  one  of  your 
esteemed  relations,  or  even  an  obscure  stranger/  All  the 
courtiers  said  to  Yao,  'There  is  an  unmarried  man  of  the 
lower  orders  called  Shun  of  Yu/  Yao  said,  *Yes,  I  have 
heard  of  him,  what  is  he  likeP'  The  president  said,  'He 
is  the  son  of  a  blind  man ;  his  father  was  unprincipled, 
his  mother  insincere,  and  his  brother  arrogant,  but  he 
managed  by  his  dutiful  conduct  to  be  reconciled  to  them, 
so  they  have  gradually  improved,  and  not  been  extremely 
wicked/  'Shall  I  try  himP'  said  Yao.  He  then  married 
his  two  daughters  to  Shun,  and  watched  his  behaviour 
towards  them.  Shun  sent  the  two  women  down  to  the 
north  of  the  Kuei  river,''  and  treated  them  with  the 
ceremony  due  to  them  as  his  wives.  Yao  praised  Shun, 
and  told  him^  "carefully  to  show  the  harmony  of  the 
five  human  relationships,  and  when  they  could  be  obeyed," 
they  became  universal  among  the  various  officials,  who  "  at 
the  proper  times  arranged  the  visitors  at  the  four  gates 
in  the  right  order,  and  when  the  visitors  at  the  four  gatea 
were  submissive,"  the  princes  and  strangers  from  distant 
regions  became  one  and  all  respectful.  "  Yao  sent  Shun 
into  the  hills  and  forests  among  rivers  and  swamps,  but 
although  fierce  winds  and  thunderstorms  prevailed,  Shun 
did  not  miss  his  way."  Yao  then  taking  Shun  to  be  a 
holy  man,  called  him  and  "  said,  '  For  three  years  your 
deliberations  have  been  excellent,  and  I  have  found  that 
your  words  can  be  carried  into  practice.  You  shall  ascend 
the  Imperial  throne.'  Shun  yielded  in  favour  of  some  one 
more  virtuous  than  himself,  and  was  unhappy,  but  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  Shun  accepted  Yao's  resignation 
in  the  temple  of  the  accomplished  ancestor,"  who  was 
Yao's  great  ancestor.  "So  the  Emperor  Yao  being  old 
ordered  that  Shun  should  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
government    of    the    Empire."^      In    order    to    observe 

*  Here  follows  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  History,  styled  *  Canon  of 
Shun/  quoted  in  its  entirety,  except  the  first  paragraph.  A  few  sentences  are 
interspersed  here  and  there,  which  have  the  effect  of  bringing  out  the  meaning. 

'  A  sentence  interpolated  from  Mencius  Y.  i.  iy.  1. 
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Heaven's  decrees,  Shun  thereupon  "examined  the  gem- 
adorned  armillary  sphere,  and  the  jade  transverse,  so  as 
to  adjust  the  position  of  the  'Seven  Directors.'  He  then 
offered  a  special  sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  sacrificed 
purely  to  the  six  honoured  ones,^  looked  with  devotion  to 
the  hills  and  rivers,  and  worshipped  with  distinctive  rites 
the  hosts  of  spirits.  He  called  in  the  five  tokens,  chose 
a  lucky  month  and  day,  gave  audience  to  the  president 
of  the  four  mountains,  and  all  the  governors,  returning 
the  tokens  in  due  course.  In  the  second  month  of  every 
year  he  went  eastward  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  on 
reaching  T'aitsung  he  presented  a  burnt-offering,  and 
sacrificed  in  order  to  the  hills  and  rivers.  He  then  gave 
audience  to  the  chieftains  of  the  East,  putting  in  accord 
their  seasons  and  months,  and  rectifying  the  days.  He 
rendered  uniform  the  standard  tubes,  the  measures  of 
length  and  capacity,  and  the  scales ;  and  regulated  the  five 
kinds  of  ceremonies.  The  five  gems,  the  three  kinds  of 
silks,  the  two  living  animals,  and  one  dead  one  were 
brought  as  presents  to  the  audience,  but  the  five  imple- 
ments were  returned  at  the  conclusion.  In  the  fifth 
month  he  went  to  the  south,  in  the  eighth  month  to  the 
west,  and  in  the  eleventh  month  northward  on  his  tours 
of  inspection,  in  each  case  observing  the  same  ceremonies 
as  before,  and  on  his  return  he  went  to  the  temple  of  the 
ancestral  tablets,  and  offered  up  a  single  ox.  Every  five 
years  there  was  one  tour  of  inspection,  and  four  audiences 
of  the  princes  at  court,  when  they  presented  a  full  verbal 
report,  which  was  intelligently  tested  by  their  works,  and 
chariots  and  robes  given  according  to  their  deserts.  Shun 
instituted  the  division  of  the  Empire  into  twelve  provinces, 
and  deepened  the  rivers.  He  gave  delineations  of  the 
statutory  punishments,  enacting  banishment  as  a  mitigation 
of  the  five  chief  punishments,  the  whip  being  employed 
for  public  officers,  the  stick  in  schools,  and  a  money  penalty 

^  It  is  doabtful  who  the  six  honoured  ones  are.  Some  commentators  maintain 
that  they  are  the  seasons,  cold  and  heat,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and 
drought. 
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being  inflicted  for  redeemable  crimes.  Inadvertent  offences, 
and  those  caused  by  misfortune  were  to  be  pardoned,  and 
those  who  offended  presumptuously  or  repeatedly  were  to 
be  punished  with  death.  '  Be  reverent,  be  reverent '  (said 
he),  *  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law  be  tranquil.' " 
Huantou^  approached,  and  spoke  about  the  minister  of 
works.  *I  cannot  even  give  him  a  trial  as  a  workman,' 
said  Yao,  *  for  he  is  really  profligate/  The  president  of 
the  four  mountains  recommended  Sun  as  the  proper 
person  to  look  after  the  deluge.  Yao  regarded  it  as 
impracticable,  but  the  president  vehemently  requested  that 
he  might  be  tried,  so  the  trial  was  made,  but  without  good 
results.  Of  old  the  people  had  felt  that  it  was  undesir- 
able that  the  three  Miao  tribes  in  the  districts  of  Chiang, 
Huai,  and  Ching  should  so  often  rise  in  rebellion ;  so 
Shun  on  his  return  spoke  to  the  emperor  requesting  that 
"the  minister  of  works  might  be  banished  to  the  ridge 
of  Yu"  to  reform  the  Northern  Ti  tribes,  "that  Kuantou 
might  be  detained  on  mount  Tsung,"  to  reform  the 
Southern  barbarians,  that  "the  chief  of  the  three  Miao 
tribes  might  be  removed  to  Sanwei  (three  cliflfe)  '*  to  reform 
the  Western  Jung  people,  and  that  "  Kun  might  be  im- 
prisoned for  life  on  Mount  Yu"  to  reform  the  Eastern 
barbarians.  "These  four  criminals  being  thus  dealt  with, 
universal  submission  prevailed  throughout  the  empire.*' 
Yao  had  sat  on  the  throne  seventy  years,  when  he  secured 
Shun's  services  for  twenty  years ;  *  "  then,  being  old,  he 


Buperintendent  of  works  and  Kun  as  controller  of  the  flood,  are  here  interpolated. 

^  An  interpolated  sentence.    Dr.  Legge  (L.  C.  III.  p.  40)  says:   **  it  seems 

to  me  that  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  tne  classic  must  understand  this  as 


meaning  twenty-eight  years,  reckoning  from  Shun's  accession  to  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  mentionea  page  4,  so  that  Tao*s  death  would  occur  in  the  hundi^th 
year  of  his  reicrn,  b.c.  2267.  The  matter  is  complicated,  however,  by  what  is 
related  in  the  Historical  Records,  that  Tao,  getting  Shun  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  reign,  employed  him  for  twenty  years,  and  only  then  resigned  to  him  the 
administration,  dyin^  himself  eight  years  after.  This  account  would  make  Tao* a 
reign  extend  over  mnety-eight  years.  The  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  classic 
is  all  against  this  view.**  The  commentators  are  at  variance  on  the  point. 
Huang  Fund,  a  celebrated  scholar,  who  lived  216-218  a.d.,  says  that  Yao 
reign^  alone  ninety  years,  and  was  '  associated  with  Shun  in  the  government ' 
twenty-eight  years  lon^r.  Some  of  the  interpolated  sentences  are  similar  to 
sentences  found  in  Mencius  Y. 
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directed  that  Shun  sbould  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
govemment  of  the  empire,  and  presented  him  to  Heaven/' 
Yao  had  abdicated  the  throne  ''twenty-eight  years  when 
he  died,  and  the  people  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  parent, 
no  music  being  played  for  three  years  throughout  the 
empire,"  for  which  reason  he  was  remembered.  Yao 
knew  that  his  son  ''Tanchu  was  a  worthless  fellow,^'  who 
was  not  fit  to  reign,  and  so  the  authority  was  conferred 
on  Shun.  As  it  was  conferred  on  Shun,  the  empire  got 
the  advantage  and  Tanchu  was  injured*  If  it  had  been 
conferred  on  Tanchu,  the  empire  would  have  been  injured, 
and  Tanchu  gained  the  advantage.  Yao  said,  'We 
certainly  cannot  cause  the  empire  to  suffer  loss,  and  the 
advantage  go  to  an  individual.'  In  the  end  the  empire 
was  given  over  to  Shun.  "  After  the  death  of  Yao,  when 
the  three  years'  mourning  was  over,  Shun  gave  way  to 
Tanchu,  and  retired  to  the  south  of  the  southern  river. 
When  the  princes  went  to  an  audience  at  court,  they  did 
not  present  themselves  before  Tanchu,  but  before  Shun ; 
litigants  did  not  go  before  Tanchu,  but  Shun  ;  and  the 
singers  did  not  sing  in  praise  of  Tanchu,  but  of  Shun. 
Shun  said,  'It  is  from  Heaven.'  Afterwards  he  went  to 
the  capital,  sat  on  the  Imperial  throne,"^  and  was  styled 
Emperor  Shun. 

Shun  of  Yii  was  named  Ch'unghua  (double  splendour) ; 
Gh'unghua's  father  was  Kusou  ;  Kusou's  father  was 
Gh'iaoniu  (bridge  cow);  Ch'iaoniu's  father  was  Chiimang'; 
Chumang's  father  was  Ghingkang ;  Chingkang's  father  was 
Ch'iungchan ;  Ch'iungchan's  father  was  Emperor  Ch'uanhsii ; 
Ch'uanhsii's  father  was  Ch'angyi.  From  him  to  Shun  we 
have  seven   generations.    From   Ch'iungchan  to  Emperor 

^  The  foregoing  seyen  lines  are  also  from  Menciuf  Y.  i.  t.  7. 

'  This  descent  of  Shan  is  puzzling,  for  it  would  make  Shun*8  great-great^ 
grandfather  Tao's  contemporary,  although  Shun  married  Tao*8  two  daughters. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  which  the  historian  is  frequently  guilty. 
The  name  of  Shunts  great-grandfather,  Chiimang,  suggests  ^  "^  the  genius  of 
spring,  one  of  the  five  spiritual  heings  who  correspond  to  the  five  points,  although 
the  name  is  not  written  with  the  same  characters  (Mayers*  Manual,  ii.  166). 
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Shun  they  were  all  insignificant  common  people.  Shun's 
father,  Eusou,  was  blind,  and  his  mother  having  died, 
Kusou  married  again  and  had  a  son,  Ksiang,  who  was 
arrogant.  Eusou  loved  his  second  wife,  and  frequently- 
tried  to  kill  Shun,  who  avoided  him ;  when  he  made  slight 
mistakes  he  was  punished,  yet  he  obediently  served  his 
father,  stepmother,  and  brother,  and  was  day  by  day 
generous,  careful,  and  never  negligent.  Shun  was  a  native 
of  Oh'ichou,  ploughed  on  Li  mountain,  fished  in  Thunder 
lake,  made  pots  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  fashioned  various 
articles  at  Shouch'iu,  and  went  now  and  then  to  Fuhsia. 
Shun's  father,  Eusou,  was  unprincipled,  his  mother  insincere, 
and  his  brother,  Hsiang,  arrogant.  They  all  tried  to  kill 
Shun,  who  was  obedient,  and  never  by  chance  failed  in  his 
duty  as  a  son,  or  his  fraternal  love.  Though  they  tried  to 
kill  him  they  did  not  succeed,  and  when  they  sought  him 
he  got  out  of  the  way.  When  Shun  was  twenty  years  old 
he  was  noted  for  his  filial  piety,  and  when  he  was  thirty 
the  Emperor  Yao  asked  if  he  was  fit  to  reign.  The  presi« 
dents  united  in  bringing  Shun  of  Tii  forward  as  an  able 
man,  so  Yao  gave  him  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  in 
order  to  observe  his  conduct  at  home,  and  bade  his  nine 
sons  put  him  in  charge  of  a  post  so  as  to  note  his  behaviour 
abroad.  Shun  lived  within  the  bend  of  the  Euei  river,  and 
was  especially  careful.  Yao's  two  daughters  did  not  dare, 
on  account  of  their  rank,  to  be  proud,  but  waited  on  Shun's 
relations,  and  were  constant  in  their  wifely  duties,  while 
Yao's  nine  sons  became  more  and  more  generous.  When 
Shun  ploughed  on  Li  mountain,  the  inhabitants  yielded  the 
boundaries;  when  he  fished  in  Thunder  lake,  the  men  on 
the  lake  yielded  to  him  the  best  place ;  and  when  he  made 
pots  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  his  vessels  had  no  holes  or 
flaws  in  them.  If  he  dwelt  in  a  place  for  a  year  he  formed 
an  assemblage,  in  two  years  it  became  a  town,  and  in  three 
a  metropolis.  Yao  gave  Shun  clothes  made  of  fine  grass- 
oloth,  and  a  lute,  and  built  him  a  granary  and  shed  for 
his  oxen  and  sheep.  Eusou  again  tried  to  kill  Shun  by 
making  him  go  up  and  plaster  the  roof  of  the  granary^ 
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while  he  set  fire  to  it  from  below,  but  Shun,  protecting 
himself  from  the  fire  with  a  couple  of  bamboo  hats,  came 
down  and  escaped  with  his  life.  Eusou  after  this  told 
Shun  to  dig  a  well,  which  he  did,  making  a  secret  tunnel 
at  the  side  to  get  out  at.  When  Shun  had  gone  right  in, 
Eusou  and  Hsiang  filled  up  the  well  with  earth,  but  Shun 
came  out  by  the  secret  passage.^  Eusou  and  Hsiang  rejoiced, 
thinking  that  Shun  was  dead,  and  Hsiang  said,  'The  plot 
was  mine,  but  I  will  go  shares  with  my  father  and  mother ; 
I  will  take  Shun's  wives,  Yao's  two  daughters,  and  the 
lute  as  my  share,  while  the  oxen,  sheep,  granary  and  shed 
shall  belong  to  my  parents.'  He  remained,  however,  in 
Shun's  house  playing  on  the  lute,  and  when  Shun  went 
thither  Hsiang,  startled  and  not  well-pleased  to  see  him, 
said,  'I  was  just  thinking  of  you,  and  getting  very  anxious.' 
^ Quite  so,'  said  Shun,  'and  so  you  possessed  yourself  of 
all  these  things.'  Shun  again  served  Eusou,  loved  his 
brother,  and  was  still  more  careful  in  his  conduct.  Yao 
thereupon  tested  Shun  as  to  the  five  cardinal  rules,  and 
the  various  oflBcers  were  under  control.^  "In  former  days 
the  Emperor  Eaoyang  had  eight  talented  sons ; "  the  world 
benefited  by  them,  and  "  they  were  called  the  eight 
benevolent  ones.  The  Emperor  Eaohsin  had  also  eight 
talented  sons,  and  men  called  them  the  eight  virtuous 
ones.  Of  these  sixteen  men  after  ages  have  acknowledged 
the  excellence,  and  not  let  their  names  fall  to  the  ground. 
In  the  time  of  Yao  he  was  not  able  to  raise  them  to  o£Bce, 
but  Shun  raised  the  eight  benevolent  ones  to  o£Bce,  and 
made  them  superintend  the  land  department  and  direct  all 
matters,  arranging  them  according  to  their  seasons.  He 
also  raised  the  right  virtuous  ones  to  office,  employing  them 
to  spread  throughout  the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  duties 

>  These  yarioiis  attempts  of  the  relations  of  Shun  to  kill  him,  and  their 
after  behaviour,  are  also  related,  although  in  slightly  different  language,  in 
Mencius  Y.  i.  II.  3. 

'  Here  follows  a  long  extract  from  the  Tsoch'uan  (vi.  18.  9).  The  Emperor 
Shaohao,  although  mentioned  here,  is  not  included  in  the  historian's  chronological 
scheme.  He  is  generally  placed  between  Hnangti  and  Oh*uanhsil  (b.o.  2697- 
2614).  After  the  extract  a  few  sentences  are  repeated,  and  the  *  Canon  of  Shun ' 
quotation  is  then  concluded,  except  the  last  few  words. 
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pertaining  to  the  five  social  relationshipsy  for  fathers  became 
justi  mothers  loving,  elder  brothers  sociable,  younger  ones 
respectful,  and  children  dutiful ;  within  the  empire  there 
was  peace,  and  beyond  it  submission.  In  ancient  days  the 
Emperor  Hung  (Huangti)  had  a  son  devoid  of  ability,  who 
shut  himself  off  from  duty,  and  was  a  villain  in  secret, 
delighting  in  the  practice  of  the  worst  vices,  and  all  men 
called  him  Chaos.  (The  Emperor)  Shaohao  had  a  descen- 
dant devoid  of  ability,  who  overthrew  good  faith,  hated 
loyalty,  extolled  specious  and  evil  talk,  and  all  the  people 
called  him  Monster.  Ch'uanhsii  had  a  son  devoid  of  ability, 
who  would  receive  no  instruction  and  acknowledge  no  good 
words,  and  all  the  people  called  him  Block.  These  three 
men  everyone  was  distressed  about  until  the  time  of  Yao, 
but  Yao  could  not  send  them  away.  Chinyiin  had  a  son 
devoid  of  ability,  who  was  greedy  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  pursued  wealth  blindly.  All  the  people  called  him 
Glutton,  hated  and  compared  him  to  the  three  other  wicked 
men.  Shun  received  visitors  at  the  four  gates,  but  banished 
these  four  wicked  ones  to  the  four  borders  of  the  empire 
t6  manage  hobgoblins  ; "  and  those  at  the  four  gates  rightly 
said  '*  there  were  no  wicked  men  among  them."  Shun 
"  went  to  the  great  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and,  amid  violent  wind,  thunder,  and  rain,  did  not  go 
astray."  Yao  then  knew  that  Shun  was  fit  to  accept  the 
empire,  and  *^  being  old,  caused  Shun  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  government,"  and  when  he  went  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  Shun  was  promoted  and  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  for  twenty  years;  and  Yao  having 
directed  that  he  should  be  associated  in  the  government, 
he  was  so  associated  for  eight  years.  Yao  died,  and  '*  when 
the  three  years'  mourning  was  over,  Shun  yielded  to  Tan- 
chu,"  but  the  people  of  the  empire  turned  to  Shun.  Now 
Yu,  Kaoyao,  Hsieh,  Houch'i,  Poyi,  K'uei,  Lung,  Ch*iu, 
Yi,  and  P'^ngtsu  were  all  from  the  time  of  Yao  promoted 
to  office,  but  had  not  separate  appointments.  **  Shun  having 
then  proceeded  to  the  temple  of  the  accomplished  ancestor, 
deliberated  with  the  president  of  the  four  mountains,  threw 
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open  the  four  gates,  and  was  in  direct  communication  with 
officers  in  all  four  quarters  of  the  empire,  who  were  eyes 
and  ears  to  him.  He  ordered  the  twelve  governors''  to 
talk  of  the  Emperor's  virtue,  ''to  be  kind  to  the  virtuous, 
and  keep  the  artful  at  a  distance,  so  that  the  barbarians  of 
the  south  might  lead  on  one  another  to  be  submissive.  He 
said  to  the  president  of  the  four  mountains,  '  Is  there 
anyone  who  can  vigorously  display  his  merits,  and  beautify 
Yao's  undertakings,  and  whom  I  can  make  prime  minister  P ' 
They  all  said,  'There  is  Baron  Yii,  the  superintendent  of 
works,'"  he  can  beautify  the  Emperor's  labours.  "Shun 
said,  '  Ah !  yes,  Yii,  you  have  put  in  order  the  water  and 
the  land,  but  in  this  matter  you  must  exert  yourself.'  Yii 
did  obeisance  with  his  head  to  the  ground,  while  declining 
in  favour  of  Millet,  Hsieh,  or  Kaoyao.  Shun  said,  'Yes; 
but  do  you  go  and  set  about  it.'  Shun  said,  'Ch'i,  the 
black-haired  people  begin  to  be  famished.  Do  you,  Prince 
Millet,  sow  in  their  seasons  the  various  kinds  of  grain.' 
He  also  said,  'Hsieh,  the  people  do  not  love  one  another, 
and  the  five  orders  of  relationship  are  not  observed.  You, 
as  minister  of  instruction,  must  carefully  diffuse  abroad 
those  five  lessons  of  duty,  but  do  so  with  gentleness.'  He 
also  said,  'Eaoyao,  the  southern  barbarians  are  disturbing 
the  summer  region,  while  robbers,  murderers,  villains,  and 
traitors  abound.  Do  you,  as  minister  of  crime,  exercise 
repression  by  use  of  the  five  kinds  of  punishment — for  the 
infliction  of  which  there  are  three  appointed  places — and 
the  five  banishments  with  their  several  places  of  detention, 
and  the  three  degrees  of  distance.  Be  intelligent  and  you 
will  inspire  confidence.'  Shun  said,  'Who  can  direct  the 
workmen?'  They  all  said  'Ch'ui  can  do  it';  so  he  made 
Ch'ui  minister  of  works.  Shun  said,  '  Who  can  superintend 
my  uplands  and  lowlands,  pastures  and  woods,  birds  and 
beasts  ? '  They  all  said,  '  Yi  is  the  man ' ;  so  Yi  was  made 
imperial  forester.  Yi  did  obeisance  with  his  head  to  the 
ground,  and  declined  in  favour  of  the  officials  Fir,  Tiger, 
Black  Bear,  and  Grizzly  Bear.  Shun  said,  'Go  and  act 
harmoniously.' "     Fir,  Tiger,  Black  Bear,  and  Grizzly  Bear 

J.R.A.8.  1894.  20 
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were  accordingly  his  assistants.  ''Shun  said,  'Ah!  presi* 
dent  of  the  four  mountains,  is  there  anyone  who  can 
superintend  the  three  ceremonies  P  *  They  all  said,  '  Baron 
Ti  is  the  man/  Shun  said,  '  Ah !  Baron  Yi,  I  will  make 
you  arranger  of  the  ancestral  temple.  Day  and  night  be 
careful,  be  upright,  be  pure/  Baron  Yi  declined  in  favour 
of  K'uei  or  Lung,  but  Shun  said,  '  Let  it  be  so,'  and  made 
£'uei  director  of  music  and  teacher  of  youth.  *  Be  straight- 
forward '  (he  added)  '  and  yet  mild ;  lenient  and  yet  stern ; 
firm,  yet  not  tyrannical;  impetuous,  yet  not  arrogant. 
Poetry  gives  expression  to  the  thought,  and  singing  is 
the  prolonged  utterance  of  that  expression.  Notes  accom- 
pany that  utterance,  and  are  harmonized  themselves  by 
the  pitch-pipes.  The  eight  kinds  of  instruments  can  be 
adjusted,  so  that  one  shall  not  take  from  or  interfere  with 
another,  and  spirits  and  men  are  thereby  brought  into 
harmony.'  K'uei  said,  'Oh!  I  smite  the  stone;  I  tap  the 
stone,  and  the  various  animals  lead  on  one  another  to  dance.' 
Shun  said,  '  Lung,  I  dread  slanderous  speakers  and  injurious 
deceivers,  who  agitate  and  alarm  my  people.  I  appoint 
you  minister  of  communication.  Day  and  night  you  will 
issue  and  receive  my  orders,  but  be  truthfuL'  Shun  said, 
'Ah!  you  twenty  and  two  men,  be  reverent,  and  you  will 
aid  in  their  proper  seasons  the  undertakings  of  heaven.' 
Every  three  years  there  was  an  examination  of  merits,  and 
after  three  examinations  there  were  degradations  and  pro- 
motions both  far  and  near.  The  people's  labours  generally 
prospered,  while  the  people  of  the  three  Miao  tribes  were 
divided  and  defeated."  These  twenty-two  all  completed 
their  labours.  Kaoyao  was  chief  minister  of  crime,  and 
the  people  were  all  subservient  and  obtained  his  genuine 
services.  Poyi  was  director  of  ceremonies,  and  both  upper 
and  lower  classes  were  retiring.  Ch'ui  was  head  workman, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  work  were  successfuUy  accom- 
plished. Yi  was  head  forester,  and  hills  and  swamps  were 
brought  under  cultivation.  Ch'i  was  director  of  agriculture, 
and  the  various  crops  ripened  in  their  seasons.  Hsieh 
was  minister  of  instruction,  and  the  people  were  friendly 
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together.  Lung  superintended  the  foreign  department,  and 
men  from  afar  arrived.  The  twelve  governors  did  their 
duty,  and  the  people  of  the  nine  provinces  did  not  dare  to 
rebel.  But  Yii's  labours  consisted  in  making  great  cuttings 
through  the  nine  hills^  making  thoroughfares  through  the 
nine  swamps,  deepening  the  nine  rivers,  and  regulating 
the  nine  provinces,  each  of  which  by  their  officials  sent 
tribute,  and  did  not  lose  their  rightful  dues.  In  a  square 
of  5000  li  he  reached  the  wild  domain.^  To  the  south  he 
governed  Annam;  on  the  north  he  reduced  the  western 
Jung  tribes,  Hsichih,  Ohiisou,^  and  the  Chiang  of  Ti ;  on 
the  north  the  hill  Jung  tribes  and  the  Hsich^n;  and  on 
the  east  the  tall  island  barbarians.  All  within  the  four 
seas  were  grateful  for  Emperor  Shun's  labours;  and  Yu 
then  '' performed  the  nine  tunes,"  ^  and  the  result  was  that 
strange  creatures  and  '*  phoenixes  flew  to  and  fro."'  Men 
of  illustrious  virtue  in  the  empire  began  from  the  days 
of  Emperor  Shun  of  Yii.  When  Shun  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  was  noted  for  his  filial  piety,  at  thirty  Yao 
raised  him  to  office,  at  fifty  he  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Imperial  affiurs,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  Yao  died, 
and  when  he  was  sixty-one  he  sat  on  the  Imperial  throne 
in  Yao's  stead.  After  he  had  occupied  the  Imperial  throne 
thirty-nine  years,  he  went  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  the 
south,  died  in  the  desert  of  Ts'angwu,  and  was  buried  at 
a  place  called  LingUng  (broken  hillocks)  in  the  Chiuyi 
range  in  Chiangnan  province.  After  Shun  had  come  to  the 
throne,  and  was  flying  the  Imperial  flag,  he  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  father,  Ghiisou,  and  addressed  him  in  a  grave 
and  respectM  manner,^  as  a  son  should  do.  He  raised  his 
brother  Hsiang  to  the  rank  of  prince.  Shun's  son  Shang- 
chiin  was  also  degenerate,  so  that  Shun,  being  prepared, 
recommended  Yu  to  the  notice  of  Heaven,  and  seventeen 
years  later  he  died.  When  the  three  years'  mourning  was 
over,  Yii  also  yielded  to  Shun's  son  just  as  Shun  had  yielded 

»  Keferencea  to  passages  in  *  Tribute  of  Yii'  (L.  C.  III.  pp.  147,  127). 

>  Reference  to  a  passage  in  <  Yi  and  Tseih '  (L.  C.  III.  88). 

*  Beference  to  a  passage  in  *  Counsels  of  the  Great  Yii '  (L.  C.  III.  66). 
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to  Yao's  son,  but  the  princes  gave  tbeir  allegiance  to  YS, 
and  he  thereupon  came  to  the  Imperial  throne*  Yao's  son 
Tanchu,  and  Shun's  son  Shangchiin,  both  held  territory  so 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  perform  sacrifices  to  their 
ancestors ;  they  paid  the  due  observances,  such  as  religious 
ceremonies  and  music,  and  they  went  to  the  audiences  as 
the  Emperor's  guests.  The  Emperor  did  not  dare,  without 
due  notification  from  his  ministers,  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility.  From  Huangti  to  Shun  and  Yii  all  the 
sovereigns  had  the  same  surname,  but  different  dynastic 
appellations,  and  so  displayed  their  illustrious  virtue.  So 
Huangti  was  called  Yuhsiung  (possessor  of  bears);  Em- 
peror Ch'uanhsii  was  Eaoyang;  Emperor  Eu  was  Eaohsin; 
Emperor  Yao,  Taot'ang ;  Emperor  Shun  was  Yuyu  (possessor 
of  foresters) ;  and  Emperor  Yii  was  Hsiahou  (prince  of 
Hsia) ;  and  he  had  also  the  name  Ssii  (sister-in-law) ;  Ksieh 
had  the  family  name  of  Shang  with  the  personal  name 
Tzii  (son) ;  and  Ch'i  had  the  family  name  Chou  with  the 
personal  name  Chi  (queen). 

The  historian  has  to  remark  on  this  as  follows:^  Most 
scholars  say  that  the  five  gods  are  deserving  of  honour, 
but  the  Book  of  History  only  refers  to  Yao,  and  those  who 
come  after  him,  while  the  book  of  the  '  hundred  families  * 
speaks  of  the  Yellow  god.  The  style  of  the  latter  work 
is  not,  however,  very  refined,  and  the  ofBcials  and  gentry 
hardly  ever  refer  to  it.  Confucius  handed  down  these 
works,  viz.  *Tsai  yii*s  questions,'  the  *  virtues  of  the  five 
gods,'  and  Hhe  genealogies  and  names  of  the  gods,'  but 
the  literati  doubt  that  they  have  been  so  handed  down.  I 
have  travelled  westward  as  far  as  •  hollow  cave '  hill,  north- 
ward beyond  Cholu,  eastward  I  have  crossed  the  sea,  while 

1  In  the  historian's  ohsenration  which  concludes  the  chapter,  we  find  a  remark 
to  the  effect  that  all  the  old  men  he  met  in  his  travels  spoke  to  him  abont 
Huangti,  Yao,  and  Shun,  mentioning  where  they  lived,  etc.  Most  sinologists  of 
the  present  day  are  agreed  in  statm^  that  these  worthies  were  not  historical 
characters,  and  so  if  they  were  emanations  from  Ssuma*s  own  brain,  he  probably 
tried  to  persuade  the  old  men  that  they  really  did  exist,  which  would  account  for 
their  repeatedly  referring  to  them.  At  any  rate,  one  cannot  help  suroecting  that 
the  historian  did  invent  these  characters,  and  aUo  that  he  is  the  author  of  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Mencius. 
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soutbward  I  have  floated  on  rafts  along  the  Yangtzti  and 
Huai  rivers,  and  all  the  elders  whom  I  met  again  and  again 
talked  of  the  places  where  the  Yellow  god,  Yao,  and  Shun 
dwelt,  and  how  very  different  their  customs  and  teachings 
were.  In  short,  those  who  are  attached  to  the  ancient 
literature  must  be  familiar  with  their  sayings.  I  have  looked 
at  the  'Spring  and  Autumn'  classic,  and  the  'Narratives 
of  the  States,'  which  make  the  'virtues  of  the  five  gods' 
and  the  'genealogies  and  names  of  the  gods'  very  clear. 
I  have  inspected  these  works,  but  not  thoroughly  examined 
them,  and  the  portions  I  have  quoted  are  none  of  them  un- 
important.  There  are  defects  in  the  book,  and  occasionally 
the  views  of  others  may  be  noted.  Scholars  should  not 
think  too  deeply  over  the  book,  but  take  the  general  drift 
of  it,  when  it  can  hardly  be  called  superficial.  There  are 
a  few  investigations  into  doctrine,  which  I  have  discussed 
in  the  concrete,  and  then  selected  some  of  the  more  elegant 
sentences  for  quotation.  Thus  I  have  compiled  the .  first 
chapter  of  the  'Original  Records.' 


[To  be  continued,] 
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Art.  XI. — Manicuddmddna,  as  related  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Svayamhhiipurdna  [Pam,  dev»  78].  By  Louis  de 
LA  Vall^b  Poussin,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Svayambhupura^a  [Paris,  dev.  78]  is  probably  a 
literary  recast  of  the  Svayambhupura^a  named  by  copyists 
Yrhat^  and  Mahasvayambhupura^a,  and  existing  in  many 
copies  in  the  Paris,  Cambridge,  and  London  (A.  S.) 
Libraries,  and  also  in  India.  The  topics  of  this  work  are 
identical,  but  the  language  is,  to  some  extent,  different,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  matter  fairly  independent.  The  same 
can  be  said,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  facts,  about 
the  Madhyama  recension  of  the  S.  P.  [London  A.  S.  Library 
and  Cambridge].  The  number  of  chapters  differs  in  the 
S.  P.  [Paris,  dev.  78],  and  other  redactions  (being  re» 
spectively  12,  20,  and  8) ;  prose  ^  and  verse  of  very  varied 
rhythm  occur  intermingled  throughout  the  book,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Yrhat^  and  the  Mahasvayambhu- 
purana  are  both,  from  beginning  to  end,  written  in  classic 
9loka8.  The  Maha°,  as  noticed  in  Bendall's  Buddhist  MSS. 
Catalogue,  is  only  a  second  recension  of  the  Yrhat^:  all 
the  verses  of  the  Maha"*,  together  with  the  prologue  itself, 
are  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  Yrhat^  edition,  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  two  redactions  being  the  separation 
between  the  first  and  the  second  chapters. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  work  is  the  glorification  of 
Nepal,  of  the  tlrthas,  hills  and  rivers  which  have  been 
sanctified  by  some  holy  manifestation  of  Svayambhu.  As 
has  been  already  pointed  out  by  Bendall,  the  Svayambhu- 
puraigia  seems  to  be  the  Buddhist  counterpart  of  the  Hindu 

^  In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  twelfth  chapters. 
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Mabatmyas.  See,  for  instance,  the  appendices  of  the 
Skandapura^a,  which  are  entirely  devoted  to  an  emotional 
description  of  the  holy  bathing-places,  and  specially  the 
Svayambhuksetramahatmya.   [Burnell  Cat.  of  Tanjore  MSS.] 

As  I  have  observed  in  Mr.  C.  Bendall's  notes  of  travel 
("  Journey  of  Archaeological  Research  in  Nepal  and 
Northern  India  "),  there  exists  in  Nepal,  near  Kathmandu, 
a  Svayambhu-caitya,  much  celebrated  in  the  country. 
Without  any  hesitation  one  must  afBrm  the  strictest  con- 
nection between  this  monument  and  the  Svayambhupuranay 
which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  "  Literature  of  the  spot,'* 
the  so-called  Mahatmya  of  the  Svayambhu-caitya.^  This 
opinion,  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bendairs  work,  is  undoubtedly 
confirmed  by  numerous  and  quite  reliable  identifications 
given  in  the  Yam9avali  translation,  another  historical 
and  mythological  compilation,  translated  from  the  local 
dialect  by  Mr.  Wright  as  "  History  of  Nepal,"  and  mostly 
derived  from  the  Svayambhupurana. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  truthfulness  of  these 
identifications,  the  book  has  in  itself  one  undeniable  mark 
of  a  local  and  mythological  record.  The  proper  names, 
the  special  or  technical  appearance  of  many  of  the  details, 
are  amongst  its  most  striking  peculiarities. 

Nevertheless  I  am  afraid  the  word  "local"  does  not 
perfectly  express  the  treatment  and  the  object  of  the  com- 
pilation ;  most  probably  the  reader  will  be  confused  if  he 
looks  to  the  S.P.  only  for  geographical  or  technical  notices. 
The  Svayambhupurana  is,  indeed,  written  about  the  Svayam- 
bhu-hill  or  caitya,  a  little  peak  near  Kathmandu  and  Pattan ; 
but,  for  the  devotee  of  Svayambhu,  the  Svayambhu-hill 
itself  is  the  "  hub "  or,  to  speak  Sanskrit,  the  "  nabhi " 
of  the  world.  Everything,  whether  deity  or  holy  mani- 
festation, is  but  an  occasional  form  of  Svayambhu;  thus 
can  the  character  of  the  document  be  explained  and  under- 
stood. The  author  indulges  in  a  rather  long  description 
of    Nepal,  which  becomes  successively  in   the   course   of 

^  See  Wilson,  Bauddha  tracts  from  Nepal. 
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(senturies,  a  miraculoas  lake,  a  marvellods  mountain,  a 
beautiful  and  well-watered  country.  Svayambhu  is,  of 
course,  the  king  and  the  teacher  of  the  world,  yenerated 
as  the  first  principle  by  the  Buddhas  themselves,  born  at 
a  given  moment  upon  a  divine  lotus,  which  has  miraculously 
risen  up  in  the  lake  from  a  wonderful  root.  This  root 
was,  many  years  before,  planted  by  one  ancient  Buddha^ 
In  fact,  Nepal  is  identified  in  the  Svayambhii-hill. 

On  ^he  other  band  the  S.P.  pretends  to  be  a  compendium 
of  the  Buddhist  pantheon.  It  abounds  in  details  relative 
to  Maujughosa,  Manju9rl,  and  Khaganana.  The  heroes  of 
magnanimity,  that  is  to  say,  the  Buddhas,  play,  of  course^ 
with  the  Bodhisattvas,  a  leading  part  in  the  performance 
of  its  divine  drama.  To  Qanta^ri  is  also  attributed,  in 
many  circumstances,  a  preponderant  action,  also  to  the 
Nagas.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
words  relative  to  Ciua,  and  the  Vidyd  pilgrimage,  as  we 
may  call  it,  to  the  Pancagirsa  mountain,  towards  the 
northern  side  of  the  Himalaya. 

The  doctrinal  tendency  is  decidedly  monotheistic.  This 
view  often  finds  expression  in  eloquent  aqd  emotional  hymns. 
The  name  itself,  of  the  book,  is  suggestive  ^ ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  not  to  deal  with  the  so-called  genuine  Buddhism, 
but  with  a  system  modified  in  two  contradictory  directions: 
the  latter  Buddhism  becomes,  in  this  work,  theological  and 
monotheistic  ;  in  another  direction  it  tends  to  become  super* 
stitious  and  local. 

But  let  us  deal  with  the  object  of  this  notice,  the  Mani- 
ciidavadana.  I  have  just  tried  to  give  a  hasty  idea  of  the 
compilation  into  which  it  has  been  introduced.  The  author 
of  the  Svayambhupurana,  contained  in  the  Paris,  dev.  78, 
has  inserted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  many  stories  and  develop- 
ments in  a  work  already  completed.  Other  parts  have 
been  abbreviated.  As  there  occur  in  the  Svayambhupurana 
some  chapters  about  the  twelve  tirthas  and  upatirthas 
t^elebrated  in  Nepal,  the  editor  indulges  himself  in  relating 

^  In  the  same  manner  Aralokita  b  named  Prajapati  and  Loke^yara, 
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some  legend  or  avadaoa  with  which  the  river  is  more 
or  less  associated.  The  author,  I  think,  does  so  for  a 
double  purpose :  the  S,P.  being  at  the  same  time  a  manual 
of  pious  thoughts  and  a  practical  book  for  the  pilgrims^ 
each  story  must,  or  can,  be  meditated  upon,  in  visiting 
each  holy  spot.  The  whole  twelfth  chapter  can  be  quoted 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  view. 

The  Manirohkfi  river  is  situated  in  the  country  near 
Eathmandu,  running  from  the  Svayambhii  region.  Its 
name  occurs  in  the  Y|*hat°  and  in  the  Mah£°  S.P.  The 
Ma^irohi^itirtha,  or  Ma^itirtha,  is  a  celebrated  one.  It  so 
happens  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  chapter  [Paris,  dev.  78, 
cf.  40a]  occurs  the  name  of  Ma^icuda.  The  narrator 
Qakyasinha,  relating  the  good  dispositions  of  Jyotihpala 
(a  devotee  of  an  ancient  Buddha),  continues  in  the  following 
manner:  ^' After  several  births  he  became,  in  the  town 
Saketa,  the  (king's  son)  named  Mai^icuda.  I  will  relate 
now  on  this  occasion  the  Mai^icuda  narrative.  Hence  come 
the  MaijiirohinI  river  and  the  Ma^icilda  mountain."  Then 
follows,  in  the  next  chapter,  a  rather  long  relation  of  the 
Ma9iGu4a  story:  a  king  who  becomes  a  Bodhisattva, 
practices  every  Buddhist  perfection,  and  before  all  others 
especially  the  perfection  of  charity.  The  king  is  so-called 
from  the  jewel,  which  was  the  splendid  and  beneficent 
ornament  of  his  head.  The  redaction,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
is  entirely  remodelled,  and  differs  in  some  details  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  legend. 

By  the  same  process  there  have  been  introduced  in  the 
S.P.  many  well-known  avadanas  (the  Mahakapijataka,  etc.), 
traditionary  doctrines  about  the  physical  nature  of  the  body 
(from  Su9ruta),  descriptions  of  tan  trie  ceremonies  (especially 
dealing  with  Naga  worship  in  order  to  obtain  rain).  Every- 
thing is  welcome  in  the  S.P.,  which  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  historical,  mythobgical,  and  tantric  record. 

The  story  of  Ma^icuda  does  not  differ  much  from  any 
other  holy  legend  in  Buddhism.  Equally  as  to  the  Yyaghrir 
jataka,  for  instance,  or  to  the  Purna  legend  (Bumouf, 
Intrpduction),  we  may  ascribe  to  it  as  a  motto  the  remark 
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of  the  Jatakamala:  ^*Na  BodhUattmcaritarh  mkham  anu- 
moditum  apy  alpasattvaih  prdg  evdcaritum"  ^  "  It  is  very 
difficult  for  mean  creatures  to  approve  the  actions  of  a 
Bodhisattva ;  much  more^  of  course,  to  follow  his  example," 
or  that  other:  ** Atyayam  atnganya  ditaanti  %atpuru§dhJ* ^ 
The  good  ones  (Buddhas)  like  to  give  without  measure — 
such  stories  of  extraordinary  charity  and  self-denial,  of 
holy  madness,  can  be  written  and  rcNud  again  and  again; 
they  will,  moreover,  be  always  wonderful  and  very  im- 
pressive. One  cannot  read  without  emotion  the  legend  of 
the  hero  of  charity  (Pradana^ura)  giving  his  blood  and 
body  for  creatures,  and  answering  in  the  following  way 
to  servants,  who  would  like  to  die  in  his  place :  '^  By  many 
exertions  I  have  obtained  the  favour  to  be  asked  for  my 
body  and  my  blood  by  the  thirsty  raksasa''  [Ma^icuda- 
vadana,  S.P.  78,  IV.  209,  and  following]. 

These  numerous  stories  of  charity  are  the  expression  of 
one  of  the  most  elevated  sentiments  in  Buddhism.  Amongst 
them,  the  Manicudavadana  seems  to  be  a  very  noticeable 
and  precise  instance  of  the  Danaparamita  worship.  The 
same  doctrine  about  the  merit  of  giving  one's  body  can  be 
found  in  the  Saddharmapundarika,  and  the  Danaparamita 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  Pali  Jatakas,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  famous  Wessantara  and  Sivi  legends. 
Though  there  is  no  Manicuda  Jataka,  the  giving  of  one's 
body  is  lauded  in  the  Vyaggha  Jataka  as  much  as  in 
our  story.* 

Another  circumstance  induces  me  to  offer  this  text  to 
the  Buddhist  student.  The  Manicudavadana  is  a  very 
celebrated  one.  It  exists  in  several  redactions  and  in  many 
copies.  First,  it  has  been  reproduced  in  the  compilation 
named  '*  Divyavadana "  [MSS.  of  Bumouf  98,  Bibl.  Nat.]. 

^  JatakamSls,  ed.  H.  Xern.  p.  51. 

*  Ibid,  p.  19.  Head  also  p.  41.  Na  paradn^khatora^  syasiikham  avek^ante 
mahtikaruQikalty . 

>  See  about  the  Amisa-  and  the  Dhammadana,  several  passages  of  the 
Saddhammasangaho. — It  is,  at  present,  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  have 
any  opinion  about  the  res^tive  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  literature. 
Both  can  be  old  and  genuine ;  both  can  be  of  modem  development ;  both  are 
equally  interesting. 
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Secondly,  it  occurs  in  the  collection  of  BuddhiBt  Nepalede 
Literature  noticed  by  Rajendralalamitra.  In  the  Cambridge 
Library  there  are  three  recensions  of  the  Mai^icudavadana, 
Add.  874,  1375,  and  1398.  The  Biblioth^que  Nationalo 
possesses  also  (under  No,  dev.  96)  a  separate  edition  of  the 
Ma^icudavadana.  This  last  exactly  agrees,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  in  such  a  case,  with  the  text  summarised  by  Rajendra- 
lalamitra; nor  does  it  differ  widely  from  the  text  of  the 
Divyavadana  and  from  the  Cambridge  copies*  Many  dis-> 
crepancies  are  found  in  details,  or,  more  probably,  various 
readings,  but  not  so  much  as  to  call  for  special  attention. 
The  redaction  is  identical,  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
differences  in  the  portions  I  have  compared  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  errors  of  the  copyist. 

All  the  above  enumerated  MSS.  can  be  in  consequence 
looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  redaction  of  the  Ma^icur* 
davadana. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  text  given  in  the  Svayambhu^^ 
purai^ia.  The  general  course  of  the  narration  is,  indeed, 
just  the  same,  the  Ma^icudakatha  of  the  Svayambhupura^a 
being  sometimes  a  true  reproduction,  a  rhythmical  translation 
of  the  classical  avadana.  Nevertheless  the  contrasts  are 
manifest;  the  language,  the  rhythm,  and  also  some  par* 
ticularities  of  the  story. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  S.P.  (Ma^icudakatha)  contains 
two  parts.  First  a  rhythmical  narration  (9lokas)  which 
follows  the  natural  course  of  the  avadana,  though  the 
preliminary  questions  and  answers  are  wanting.  Buddha 
and  the  Bhiksus  are  not,  as  is  the  rule,  introduced.  At 
the  end,  after  the  classical  identifications,  when  the  Buddha, 
speaking  to  Maitreya,  has  established  the  connection  between 
the  persons  long  past  and  those  at  present  existing,  there 
are  a  few  lines  about  the  tirtha  in  relation  with  Ma^icuda 
and  the  other  so-called  Makdras  (see  9I.  466-476,  428-429, 
and  356-377).  The  counterpart  of  this  geographical- 
mythological  exposd  is  not  to  be  found,  of  course,  in  the 
separate  Manicudavadana,  which  ends  quite  regularly  with 
the  sentence  about  good,  mean,  and  bad  works.    The  text 
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is  written  in  9loka8,  whicli  are  quite  regular  with  the 
exception  of  two  composed  only  of  long  syllables.  The 
classical  ayadana  is  written  in  prose>  intermingled  with 
^lokas,  arya,  and  tristubhs.  The  two  redactions  are 
intimately  connected. 

The  second  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  Manicuda- 
katha  is  a  short  narrative  in  prose,  manifestly  interpolated, 
and  very  inaccurately  written.  It  deals  with  the  marriage 
of  the  Bodhisattva;  it  is  abruptly  introduced  in  the 
avadana;  l^ere  we  find  quoted  persons  and  facts  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  classical  redaction.  There  are  also 
contradictions  with  the  rhythmical  part  of  the  Ma^icuda* 
katba.  This  part  belongs  to  another  tradition.  The 
writing  of  the  dev.  78  is  very  good  and  very  readable. 
But  in  these  leaves  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  giving,  for 
instance  and  in  very  clear  characters,  the  reading  trituvana 
and  trijuvana  for  tribhuvana.  One  may  say,  in  consequence, 
that  the  copyist  used  for  copying  this  passage  a  different 
document. 

The  text  of  the  Ma^iciidavadana  will  offer  to  the  reader 
much  more  interest  than  a  translation,  as  the  language  is 
clear  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  not,  I  hope,  failing  of  any 
originality.  I  will  only  give,  by  way  of  notice,  a  condensed 
indication  of  the  topics  of  the  narration.  It  will  thus 
be  easy  to  find  out  an  interesting  passage.  This  is  the 
method  followed  with  so  much  skill  by  M.  S^nart  in  the 
edition  of  Mahavastu. 

In  the  course  of  the  risumiy  I  shall  take  the  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  the  discrepancies  of  my  text  with  that 
of  the  classical  avadana. 

Finally  I  may  add  that  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Buddhist 
Text  Society  of  India,'  for  Nov,  1893,  there  is  given  the 
Sanskrit  Text  and  an  English  version  of  a  Manicudavadana 
from  the  third  book  of  Eshemendra's  Avadanakalpa-Lata. 
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1. 


Bhagavat  raoonte  k  Maitreya  Thistoire  de  Forigine  de  la 
Manirobi.  Cette  riviere  est  une  des  manifestations  de  sa 
gloire.* 

II  J  ayait  k  Saketa  an  roi  Bralimadatta  dou^  de  toutes 
les  qualit^s  d'un  bon  roi.  [5]  Sa  femme,  Ontimati,  par 
la  vertu  de  I'enfant  divin  qu'elle  doit  mettre  au  monde, 
d^ire  pratiquer  d'extraordinaires  g^n^sit^s.  EUe  expose 
sa  pens^e  au  roi,  se  jostifiant  par  la  sentence  **  ^^ncitam  yat 
parityajyam  yad  dattam  anugo  nidhih."  [12]  Les  diseurs 
d'horoscope  attribuent  oe  d^ir  d,  la  prince  de  I'enfant 
divin  [13],  et  le  roi  ob^it  aux  demandes  successiyes  de  la 
reine.  Celle  ci,  ayec  la  permission  du  roi,  riant  douce- 
ment,  monte  sur  le  trone  du  lion  et  par  la  gr&ce  de  celui 
qu'elle  porte  en  son  sein  pr^che  au  peuple  la  louange  du 
Dharma  et  la  pratique  de  la  cfaarit^,^  dont  elle  donne 
I'exemple  [3  a.  et  3  b.]  [28] ;  applaudissements  [29].  La  reine 
se  rend  dans  le  pare,  om^  par  le  roi ;  elle  gu^rit  les  maladies, 
nourrit  et  revfit  les  pauyres:  ''Le  futur  Bouddha  ^arte 
les  t^ndbres  de  la  maladie  et  de  la  naissance,  oomme  le 
soleil  celles  de  la  nuit."  [37]  Naissance  d'un  enfant  ad- 
mirable— ast^risme  et  signes  particuliers — [5  a.]  [43]  De 
ces  signes  le  plus  meryeilleux,  c'est  sur  le  front  da  Bodhi- 
sattya,  ''un  joyau  &  huit  pointes,  riyalisant  ayec  le  soleil, 
qui  rafraichit  la  chaleur,  ^hauffe  le  froid,  et  qui,  au  moyen 
d'une  liqueur  distillee  par  lui,  d^truit  les  poisons,  pr^yient 
les  malheurs,  protege  centre  maladies,  eau,  feu,  disette  et 
6pid^mie";  cette  liqueur  change  le  fer  en  or.  [46]  Dans 
le  Oarbhagara  [et  non  pas  dans  Tudyana  ?]  illuming,  Tenfant 
commence  T^loge  du  joyau  et  r^vdle  cette  demidre  propri^t^ 
dont  le  roi  rayi  fait  Texp^rience;  Brahmadatta  prodigue 
en  aumdnes  ces  riohesses  inattendues.  [6a.]  [52]  C^r^monie 
de  la  naissance ;   nom  du  prince :   Manicuda  ou  Ratnacuda. 

^  Ma^cu4i^^Ad^^A  d^^*  ^^  •  ^^'  Evam  maya  crutam  ekasmin  samaye  bhagavan 
^ravaBtyam  viharati  sma.  2  b.  2.  tac  cbruyatam  bhutapuryam  bhik?avo  smiim eya 
bhadrakalpe  sakete  nagare  brahmadatto  nama  raja  rajyam  karayati. 

*  96.  3  a.  6.  gatha  en  tristabh. 
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[56]  Le  prince  grandit  et  pratique  la  charity.  Lea 
inendiants  affluent :  tous  s'en  vont  satisfaita.  [63]  [6  b.  5] 
On  prepare  une  ^'maison  de  charity "  [dana9alika]  pleine 
de  Tivrea,  de  v&tementa,  de  richeases,  or,  esclaves,  remedes 
[70]  Au  son  de  la  cloche  lea  peuples  sent  appel^s.  Dis- 
tributions, exhortations  ft  la  vertu.  Souhaits :  Yive  le  Roi  I 
[76]  [7  a.  5]  Bhadragiri  et  Ajaneya,  le  cheval  et  T^l^phant 
menreilleux  de  Maniciida,  qui  est  dispose  &  les  donner  comme 
&  sacrifier  sa  propre  yie  [77]. 

[7  b.  1]  Or,  dans  Thimilaya  vit  le  sage  Bhavabhuti ;  ^ 
il  trouve,  refugi^e  dans  un  lotus,  une  jeune  fiUe  qu'il 
conduit  ft  Termitage  et  qu'on  nomme  Padmavatl  [Ici 
s'intercale  la  version  en  prose  r^um^e  plus  loin].  [80]  II 
juge  Manicada  digne  d'elle  et  la  lui  amdne:  ^'6  Roi» 
cette  femme  est  marquee  de  tous  les  signes  favorables, 
tu  dois  la  prendre  pour  Reine,  la  consacrer,  faire  avec  elle  le 
sacrifice,  m'en  attribuer  le  m^rite."*  [84]  R^ponse:  "Le 
feral  le  sacrifice  ft  ton  intention  et  t'en  donnerai  le  m^rite. 
M^rite  ou  d^m^rite  n'ont  pas  de  valeur  pour  autrui.'''  Le 
Bodhisattya  Spouse  Padmavatl,  la  consacre  et  vit  avec  elle. 
[88]  Naissance  d'un  enfant,  nomm^  Ratnottara.  G^n^rosit^s 
de  Brahmadatta  qui  abandonne  le  trdne  ft  son  fils.  Le 
jeune  prince  (Ratnottara)  grandit,  est  proclam^  prince 
h^ritier  [94].* 

Le  Bodhisattva  convoque  les  foules  prds  du  Mandalavata, 
qui  doit  servir  au  sacrifice :  sermon  sur  les  3  souillures  du 
corps,  les  4  de  la  voix,  les  3  de  I'esprit — importance  de  la 
cbarit^  expliqu^e  dans  un  vers  spirituel  [Danad  uccapadam 
praptam  sangrahad  adhama  gatih  Payodanam  payodanat 
payodhinaiii  payograbat].  Importance  du  patra,  du  moment 
astronomique,  des  conditions  morales — Le  Bodhisattva  offre 

1  .  .  himayatkaiidare  .  .  .  bhayabhutir  nama  bhargavagotrab  pratiTaaati  | 

'  Sa  tenac^mapadam  nitrii  (nita)  samvarddhita  paidmayatiti  cksya  nama  kftam 
yada  Taayai^ayati  samyrtta  iadi  sa  nis  tarn  ada3ra  bodhiaatyasja  saka^im  gatya 
kathayati :  maharajeyam  kanya  sarralak^vaaampEiima  tayaham  enam  bharyarthe 
nuprayacchamiti  [7  b.]. 

>  8  a.  2.  mabarfo  na  hi  pu^yam  apu^yam  ya  paramasantanam  sankramati 
atha  tayaiyam  rocate  ceddhi  naiyanani  (yaiyaham)  kanyayft  tyam  iiddi9ya 
yajnam  i^Ua  .  .  . 

*  Cea  deniien  details  ne  Bont  pas  reproduiia  dans  le  d^r.  96. 
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868  richesses,  pour  que,  donneurs  k  leur  tour,  ceux  qui  led 
aaront  recue8  travaillent  au  salut  da  monde  et  au  leur: 
**  Avec  une  &me  pure,  par  ces  oharit^s  issues  de  cbarit^ ; "  ^ 
menaces  et  promesses.  [110]  R^sultat  du  discours  de  ce 
roi  "iyre  de  oharit^  '*:  plus  de  vol,  de  pauvret^,  de  maladie, 
ni  de  convoitise  [113]. 

Les  gardiens  du  monde  passent  au  dessus  de  la  ville  de 
Saketa  mais  ne  peuvent  d^passer  le  palais  du  roi.  Rapport 
en  est  fait  k  Indra,  install^  dans  la  Sudharma,  qui  s'inqui^te 
&  son  tour  de  la  vertu  de  Manicuda.^  [1^^]  Apparition 
de  Brahma  d,  quatre  figures.  Discours  de  Brahma  (Yidhi) 
ft  Indra  (Maghavan,  Kau9ika) :  '*  Associez-vous  d,  Maij^icudi^ 
dans  son  oeuvre  de  charity,  comme  dans  le  sacrifice,  le  vent 
s'associe  au  feu  mangeur  de  ghrta ''  [128]  [13  a.  2]. 

Cette  m£me  nuit,  le  Bodhisattva  se  rappelle  la  promesse 
faite  &  Bhavabhuti :  avec  Brahmaratha  comme  Purohita, 
le  roi  fait  preparer  tout  ce  qui  est  n^cessaire  au  sacrifice,  qui 
sera  nirargada,  sans  borne  aux  g^n^rosit^s  et  en  m6me 
temps  non  sanglant:  ''aucun  fitre  yivant  ne  sera  d^truit" 
[137]  [13  b.  3]. 

[13  b.  et  14  a,  dey.  96]  Cinq  brahmanes  demandent 
de  Targent,  le  1*'  pour  marier  sa  fiUe,  le  2"*  pour 
aoheter  des  remSdes,  le  3°^*  (ruin^  parce  qu'il  a  le  mauvais 
oeilP)  pour  racheter  sa  femme,  le  4"^*  pour  reprendre  sa 
femme  enlev^e  par  des  voleurs,  le  5""  enfin,  qui  est  un 
Tieillard,  pour  vivre  sans  devoir  travailler  pour  un  maitre. 
[145]  Le  Bodhisattva  montre  une  profonde  triatene — 
Inquietude  des  brahmanes — R^ponse  de  Manicu4a.  Les 
brahmanes  partent  ravis,  combl^s  de  biens  [151]  [14  b.  5]. 
Preparation  du  mahayajnavata  et  des  yajnopakarana  ; 
convocation  des  foules;  "Que  tous  les  homines  viennent 
au  grand  sacrifice  nirargada,  emportent  les  richesses, 
jouissent  de  leurs  souhaits  realises  ! "  [15  b.  du  96] 
Presence  des  rois,  notamment  Duhprasaha  —  Sermon  de 
Manicuda,    '' mis^ricordieux   comme  un  nuage";    conver- 

1  96.  10  b.  1.  stances  dites  par  Ma^icu^  en  Thonneur  de  la  charity,  trif^ubha 
et  (^lokaa.     f    -11a.  6.]  la  finale,  109-113,  nVst  pas  reproduite. 
s  Ma^iciifATadana,  12  a.  3-12  b.  2.  triffubhs  et  flokas. 
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sion  de  rassembl^e  qui  forme  d^sir  du  nirvana  et 
voeu  de  oharit^.  [16  a.  du  96]  [161]  Le  roi  se  r^jouit  de 
JBon  sacrifice  auquel  tous  a'associent  (sacrifice  anavrtadvara 
ou  nirargada).  Formules  connues  ^'Ma  naissance  est  utile^ 
mes  richesaes  sent  utiles,  ma  souyerainet^  royale,  ma  vie 
sert  d,  quelque  chose  !  [167]. 

Le  20°^*  jour  Qakra  apparait  dans  le  feu  du  sacrifice 
sous  la  forme  d'un  raksasa,^  horrible,  affam^ :  Le  peuple 
fuit.  Le  monstre  demande  au  roi,  respectueuz,  de  soulager 
la  faim  d^vorante  qui  le  ronge,  ''Le  nom  m6me  de  la 
nourriture  a  p^ri  pour  moi."^  Fromesse  formelle  du  roi 
de  satisfaire  le  raksasa.  On  apporte  un  monceau  de  choses 
&  manger.  [18<^]  Le  Raksasa  rit  sinistrement  et  reclame 
de  la  chair  fraiche  et  du  sang  chaud :  "  Car  le  roi  est  li^ 
par  sa  promesse."  [1^7]  Le  roi  trouve  cette  unique 
solution  de  sacrifier  son  corps  et  son  sang.  [192]  Le 
raksasa  renouvelle  sa  demande  ;  le  roi  forme  vodu  de 
bodhi  et  parle,  tr^s  bon ' :  **  N'aie  pas  peur,  6  moh  ami 
spirituel,  sans  doute,  comme  tu  veux,  tu  mangeras  de  la 
viande,  tu  boiras  du  sang  et  seras  rassasi^.  Pour  moi, 
t'ayant  aujourd'hui  repu  avec  ma  viande  et  mon  sang  frais, 
je  traverserai  Toc^an  de  charit^,  que  naviguent  les  Bodhi- 
sattvas,  Aujourd'hui,  quittant  avec  le  secours.de  mon  ami 
spirituel  ce  monde  corrompu,  j'obtiendrai  d'etre  un  maha- 
vajrakalevara  (?)  *  [204]  La  terre  frissonne  ''comme  un 
bateau  sons  Teffort  du  vent.''^  Le  Roi  prie  un  homme 
habile  d,  cette  besogne,  de  lui  ouvrir  un  artdre,  le  plus 
important  des  ruisseaus  du  sang;  Refus.  Calme  et  de  sa 
propre  main  le  Bodhisattva  se  prepare  &  sa  sanglante 
gen^rosite    en    disant    la    sainte    formule^   "Hommage  au 

^  Pour  foire  la  Bodhisattramimamsa ;  cf.  167  b. 

'  17  a.  du  96.  le  discours  da  raksasa  est  en  Ters  et  les  deux  reactions  ont  une 
reasemblaiice  frappante:  p.l.  96.  17b.:  ^i^bdain  api  annapanasya  na  labhe 
dar^anaui  katab  et  notre  texte,  176.  Peyaniuuiya  STaram  api  na9r9vaiii  dar9anani 
kutab. 

^  En  ^lokas  dans  le  96.  Comparez  adya  tvam  tarpayi^yami  sTair  aham 
mamsa9onitaib  et  le  201  a.  de  noire  texte. 

*  Par  son  sacrifice  il  obtiendra  d'ayoir  un  corps  de  diamant ;  mais  ce  corps  ne 
sera  plus  qu'un  cadavre :  je  comprends  mahavaji-a-kaleTara. 

^  20  a.  du  deT.  96.  Pracacala  mahi  kftsna  naur  ivambasi  vayuna  et  204  b. 
pracacala  mabi  sad^ba  yayuna  naur  ivambasi. 

J.&.A.B.  1894,  21 
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Boaddlia,  au  dharma,  aa  safighay  hommage!  Pour  la  bodU 
je  nourrirai  le  raksasa  avec  mon  sang ;  ^tant  Bouddba 
je  nourrirai  le  monde  avec  lea  fruits  de  mon  dharma» 
j'irai  &  Tautre  bord  de  la  oharit^,  mont^  sur  ce  bateau 
qui  est  un  ami  spirituel/'  [211]  Intervention  inutile 
des  spectateurs  "en  faveur  de  ce  corps,  instrument 
de  vertu/'  [217]  La  veine  est  ouverte.  Maniicuda  donne 
son  sang  &  boire,  parlant  au  monstre  '^comme  k  un  fils 
unique/'  [21.  96  b.]  [225]  Le  flot  de  sang  paraissant  tarir, 
Manicuda  s'en  afflige.  Le  raksasa  qui  ne  oomprend  pas 
la  cause  sublime  de  oette  tristesse,  demande  une  explication. 
B^ponse  du  Bodhisattva  [229].^  Le  raksasa,  ayant  bu, 
demande  k  manger.  Intervention  du  peuple.  ''  Quels 
sont  les  devoirs  d'un  roiP  Si  tu  veux  absolument 
nourrir  le  Raksasa  avec  de  la  viande,  nous  mettons  notre 
corps  ft  ta  disposition.''  [239]  Befus  du  roi  :  "  Je  vais 
au  nirvana,  et  par  ma  mort  ferai  le  salut  de  plusieurs ; 
c'est  ft  moi  et  non  pas  ft  tous  que  le  d^mon  demande  ft 
manger  et  oombien  (il  m'a  ^t^)  difficile  d'obtenir  un 
semblable  soUioiteur  I "  (Avec  plus  de  nettet^,  c'est  I'id^ 
exprim^e  plus  baut  "  tu  es  mon  ami  spirituel.")  [245]  Le 
Bodhisattva  d^oupe  des  morceaux  de  viande,  dans  ses  bras, 
sa  poitrine  ...  et  les  donne  saignants  au  Raksasa.  Sa 
fermet^  d'ftme;  n^nmoins  piti^  pour  le  monde  qu'il  Ta 
d^laisser  [96.  23  a.  arya  et  9lokas  m^I^s].  II  tombe  au 
milieu  des  lamentations  du  peuple.  La  reine  se  jette  sur 
lui,  se  livre  ft  toutes  les  plaintes  d'une  femme  amoureuse. 
" .  •  .  et  si  tu  as  d^cid^  de  partir,  prends  moi  I  avec  toi 
j'entrerai  dans  les  flammes  marchant  ft  la  conqu6te  du 
bonheur  "  [23  b.  4.  9lokas  et  arya].  Les  larmes  se  mMent 
au  ruisseau  de  sang,  le  concert  des  lamentations  r^sonne 
comme  un  orage.  [269]  Manicuda  revient  ft  lui;  ft  sa 
pridre  le  monstre  continue  son  repas.  [25  b.]  [276]  Pluie 
de  fleurs.  Le  Raksasa  se  r^vdle  sous  sa  veritable  forme ; 
^loge  du  Bodhisattva :  ft  quel  ^tat  merveilleux  aspirez  tous 
par  une  telle  charity  ?  [282]  R^ponse :  **  Je  ne  desire  pas 

1  22  a.  da  96.  II  est  inexaetement  6crit  bhayam  ajfiaya  pour  ajnaya. 
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le  bonhear  des  perles,  bonhear  soatenu  par  la  doulear,  fait 
d'ane  joie  non  savoar^e,  ce  bonhear  exempt  de  paix  !  J'ob- 
tiendrai  la  bodhi  parfaite,  Bouddha  infiniment  oharitable." 
[286]  R^poose.  Pri^re  de  se  souvenir  de  lai  au  jour  de 
aa  bodhi — Promesie  [290].  Maijiicuda  retroave  sa  premiere 
beauts  [293].i 

Vingt  et  unidme  jour  da  sacrifice.  Don  aa  Parohita  du 
cheval  et  de  T^Uphant  mentionn^s  plus  haut.  Indignation 
de  Duhprasaha  qai  les  reclame  poar  lui  m£me.  Ref  us  de 
Ma^icuda  qui  ne  peat  pas  reprendre  ce  qu'il  a  donn6 
[28  a.  6].  G^n^rostt^a  faites  en  favour  de  Bhavabhuti. 
.Betoar  aveo  la  reine  dans  la  capitale  [29  a.]  [301]. 

[29b-31b.]  Le  Rsi  Yahlka  raconte  oomme  quoi  Marici, 
dont  il  est  Vilive  et  qui  vient  d'achever  son  instruction,  lai 
demande  comme  salaire,  la  femme  et  le  fils  d'un  homme  con- 
sacr^  par  on  sacrifice — hesitation  du  Bodhisattva.  [309]  La 
reine  tombe  aux  pieds  de  son  mari :  *'  Remplis  le  d^sir  n^  de 
ton  cGBur — Dans  une  autre  vie  tu  seras  mon  mari,  moi  ta  femme 
d^vou^e ;  ton  d^sir  est  f^ond  comme  Tarbre  aux  souhaits  de 
la  charity :  mon  d^voaement  pour  toi  ne  peut-il  pas  fitre  une 
vache  d'abondance  P "  [313]  Le  Bodhisattva,  d'une  main, 
tient  une  croche  en  or;  de  Tautre,  il  conduit  PadmavatI  et 
son  fils — il  pleure — pluie  de  fleurs — tremblement  de  terre^ 
*'  0  brahmane !  prends  possession  de  ma  femme  et  de 
mon  fils,  je  prends  possession  de  la  Bodhi ! " — La  reine  et 
Ratnottara  sont  initios  &  la  vie  des  munis  par  le  l^i 
Marioi  [320]. 

Duhprasaha  fait  r^clamer  insolemment  T^l^phant  Bha- 
dragiri — ^R^ponse  d^daigneuse  du  peuple^ — Le  Roi,  aa 
contraire,  offre  son  royaume  et  sa  vie,  si  Duhprasaha  veut 
accepter,  mais  il  refuse  r^l^phant  qui  ne  lui  appartient 
plus.  [331]  L'ennemi  s'avance.  Les  ministres  demandent 
la  permission  de  combattre.  R^ponse  du  roi  qui  les  comble 
d'^tonnement.'    Le  roi,  navr^  des   mis^res  de  Texistence, 


^  Les  narratioiis  sont  (^nelqne  pen  diTergentes.    Le  96  contient  une  satjagatha 
en  tristabh  dite  par  MaQicu^. 
'  32  a.  du  96.  Tout  les  mots  de  notre  po€ine  y  sont  reproduits. 
*  33  a.  du  96.  Dora  tram  karu^iko  nimtaday^l) ;  ef .  332. 
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pense  "  k  quoi  bon  la  royaut^,  et  comment  pourrais-je  m*en 
d^liyrer?^  [339]  Quatre  Pratyekabuddhaa  descendent  vers 
lui,  il  s'accroche  d,  leurs  yStements  et  il  est  merveilleosement 
transport^  dans  Thimalaya  [342] ;  d^spoir  du  peuple. 
[343]  Depart  des  Jinas  avec  promesse  de  retour — yie  et 
reflexions  de  Ma^icuda  dans  la  forfit^  [351]. 

Le  Rsi  Gautama  repr^nte  au  Saint  qu'il  doit  retoumer 
dans  le  royaume  et  pratiquer  de  m^ritoires  g^n^rosit^s  [356].' 
R^ponse  ''La  guirlande  k  souhaits  de  la  charity  ne  porte* 
t*elle  pas  tons  les  fruits  ?  "  et  il  cr^e  les  sept  makaras  (c'est- 
&-dire,  sept  objets  bienfaisants  dont  le  nom  commence  par 
Ma).  Fn  lac  d^up^  avec  la  main  dans  la  montagne ;  la 
Manidhara,  dont  le  gardien  a  la  forme  de  Mahakala; 
un  Manicaitya;  la  yogini  nomm^e  Manipurya;  une  source 
nommee  Manohara ;  la  montagne  Manigiri.  [364]  II 
s'adresse  alors  k  Oautama :  ''  II  y  aura  dans  Vkge  Kali  une 
divinity  g^n^reuse  (yaradatri:  Yaradii),  porteuse  de  mille 
formes ;  et  dans  ce  lieu  sera  le  roi  des  tirthas.  Far  la  grilce 
de  la  terrible  Tara  ce  pays  sera  comme  un  autre  N^paL 
Je  demeure  ici  jusqu'^  la  neuyidme  (ann^e),  je  suis  venu 
ici  pour  la  gloire,  pour  6tre  un  pent,  pour  6tre  un  moyen 
de  passage.''  [366]  Gautama  dit  un  hymne  k  Yajrayogini 
[maniyogin!]  dont  le  Manigiri  est  la  residence  :  "  Celui  qui 
recite  joyeusement  cette  louange  obtient  Tobjet  de  ses 
souhaits,  babite  le  Hatnacudika  (manigiri),  se  r^jouit  dans  la 
ville  de  la  yogint.''  Gautama  se  retire,  Ma^icuda  continue 
ses  aust^rit^s  [377].* 

Le  ministre  Subahu  gouverne  en  Tabsence  du  roi.  II 
se  rend  chez  Marici,  lui  achate  le  jeune  prince  qu'il  installe 


^  Longuement  d^veloppS  dans  le  96.  Toub  les  termes  du  S.P.  y  sent 
reproduits. 

^  E'crit  en  9loka8  daxu  le  Mai^cu^ft^adana :  le  roi  convertit  les  bStes  sauvages, 
et  les  devatas  ;  il  leur  prkhe  le  dharma  (tri$tul>l^)  [35  b-37  a.]. 

*  37  a.  1.  Athatra  nutamo  nahama  mahar^ir  agatya  tasya  taaya  bhayam 
jijoasitum  tapovane  bhaTam  sandar^ayan  ....  (cf.  351)  le  discours  est  en 
^lokas  :  tapovane  mahuraja  nanadu^^bhayamkare  nirvase  rak^asadinaia 
kathani  sthatum  pramodasi  (;(d2a.).  Biponse  k  Gautama  en  ^lokas  et  en  arya 
(886  in  fine).  Felicitations  de  Gautama.  **  Sadhu  sadhu  mahabhaga  .  . .  ." 
(39  a.). 

*  h^  Ma^icu^a  96  ne  pr^sente  aucun  passage  parall^e. 
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8ur  le  tr6ne.  Bataille  aveo  le  Roi  (duhprasaha)  [381].  [ceci 
complete  le  r^oit  interrompu  au  vers  351].^ 

Sur  Tavis  d'lndra,  Dbarma  fait  T^preuve  du  Bodhisattva.^ 
D^guis^  ea  chasseur,  il  poursuit  Padmaja  [Pad  ma  vat!]. 
Le  saint  entend  les  cris  de  sa  femme,  la  rassure  de  la  voix, 
terrifie  le  kirata  [est  ce  encore  Dharma'P]  par  la  menace 
d'une  malediction  du  grand  muni  (MariciP  protecteur 
naturel  de  Padmavati,  y.  320).  Manicuda  dit  &  sa  femme : 
''Dans  ce  monde  oii  la  separation  est  fatale,  pourquoi 
desires — ^tu  m^^tre  r^unie  P  Par  une  separation  d'un  instant 
ici  bas,  nous  aurons  la  perpetuelle  union.  Yois  les  sept 
makarasy  issus  du  dharma.  L&  est  mon  d^sir  ....  Betourne 
vers  le  muni."*  [392]  Intervention  de  Mara  le  mauvais, 
deguise  sous  une  apparence  humaine.  *'  Comment,  0  Mara, 
ne  comprends  tu  pas  que  je  suis  un  Bodhisattva  applique  & 
sa  t&che?  Pourquoi  chercher  k  me  troubler,  tandis  que 
j'accomplis  des  OBUvres  difficilesP"^  [397]^  La  reine  se 
retire,  raconte  Tbistoire  au  muni  qui  la  renvoie  aupids 
de  son  fils  [399]. 

Reste  seul,  le  Bodhisattva  appelle  de  ses  voeux  Toccasion 
d'ezercer  la  charite.  Arrivent  cinq  brah manes  envoyes  par 
Duhprasaha,  dout  le  royaume  (hastinapura)  est  devaste 
par  la  maladie  (v.  45).  lis  demandent  la  Pierre  miraculeuse 
qui  ome  le  front  du  Bodhisattva  [406]  Manicuda  s'excuse 
de  la  peine  qu'ils  ont  cue  de  venir  le  trouver ;  il  n'hesite  pas ; 
apr^  avoir  repandu  la  liqueur  que  distille  la  perle  (mer- 
veilles,  tremblement  de  terre),  il  repousse  la  YanadevI  qui 


^  39  a.  du  96.     Prose.    Ko8  Yen  en  sont  yisiblement  ddcalqa^s. 

'  39  a.  6.  Proee,  9loka8,  tri^^bh.  L' episode  est  plus  lon^ement  d^velopp^ 
que  dans  notre  texte.  *  *  Dharma  gaccha  manuvijfia  ma^icii^amimaibsaya-padma- 
Tatim  balad  dhrtya  ma^icudaya  dfui^ya  . . ."   Bemarquez  la  scansion  mimamsaya. 

'  Meme  anomalie.  '*  Te kirata bodnisattrasya prati^tya 9apabhavabhitas. . /* 

^  Dans  le  96 :  Le  discours  de  manicuda  est  quelque  J^eu  different  :  .  .  . 
PriyaTiyogair  apriyaaamprayogair  jatijaravyadhi  .  .  .  .  Le  rddacteur  du  S.P. 
8* en  est  inspire.     11  aioute  le  passage  sur  les  makaras. 

*  Apr^  le  depart  ae  mara.  ma^cfi4&  continue  son  discoun  k  la  reine  [43  a. 
44  a.  4].    B^ponse  de  celle-ci ;  son  depart ;  discours  de  marfci. 

*  42  a.  KamadhatT!9varo  d&^i  maro  Dodlusattradi  kamarairagyat  TOacyayayitu- 
kamo  .  .  .  maiiaTakam  atmanam  abhinirmaya  ....  K6pon8e  du  Boi&isattya : 
he  mara  kim  na  jani^e  bodhisattyam 42  b. 
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veut  venir  d,  son  aide;^  il  donne  dea  explications  pour 
Fextraction  de  oetteperle  "  chose  difficile,  car  la  perle  descend 
jusqu'au.palais/'  Le  prince  se  tient  les  genoux  centre  le 
mentoQ,  les  pieds  li^s,  les  mains  sur  les  yeux ;  et  il  excite 
les  bourreaux.  "Arrachez  la  perle  et  placez  la  dans  ma 
main."  Tin  ruisseau  de  sang  s'^cbappe,  les  immortels 
s'^crient  dans  le  ciel.  Le  Bodhisattva  s'encourage  en  pensant 
aux  tristes  habitants  des  enfers  **Ne  peux  tu  souffrir  un 
instant  pour  le  salut  des  hommes ! "  [425]  Comme  il  a 
^t^  dity  on  place  la  perle  dans  la  main  de  Manicuijia,  car 
il  veut  par  un  raffinement  et  nne  ^l^gance  de  charity  la 
donner  de  ses  propres  mains.  On  a  dit  que  les  Bouddhistes 
^taient  <'des  artistes  en  morality ''  (vv.  229,  407).  [428] 
[dans  96.  44  a.  4-54  a.  2,  prose  et  vers].  Apparition  de 
deux  MakaraSy  le  Manilinga,  ayant  la  forme  du  Qrlvatsa, 
[Drsat  trikhandam  agamat  tadantar  jyotir  avi^at  |  maitre- 
yam9o  pi  militah  9rivat8akarasundarah  |  tatra  lingah 
saroabhavan  manilinga  iti  9rutah],  et  la  riviere  Manirohinf 
form^e  du  sang  du  Bodhisattva  par  les  soins  de  la  d^ease 
de  la  forfit  [428-429  propres  au  S.P.].  Eetour  des 
brahmanes;  fin  de  T^pid^mie.  ''La  Cintamani,  la  cruche 
meryeilleuse,  I'arbre  aux  souhaits,  la  yache  d'abondance: 
tout  cela  n'est  qu'imagination ;  le  joyau  de  Ma^icuda  est 
le  vrai  joyau.*' — Indra  averti  par  le  tremblement  de  terre,* 
yient  soigner  le  Bodhisattva :  "  tu  as  tout  abandonn^,  6  roi, 
jusqu'd  ta  propre  nature !  *'  Marici,  avec  ses  disciples, 
Bhavabhuti,  Padmottara,  la  reine  et  le  peuple  entourent  le 
Bodhisattva.  Marici  lui  demande  si  son  ccBur  est  trouble 
par  quelque  colore.'  Ma^icuda  proteste  que  dans  le  miroir 
de   sa  pens^e"  il  n'y  a   ni  haine,  ni  passion,  ni  d^sir. 


^  T.  ^loka  416  ;  96.  49  b.  et  50  a.  '*  Alam  alaui  deyate  ma  mama  y&camtan 
nivaraya.  Ma  me  bodher  antarayaih  kuru.  Bhutapurvaih  devate  mama  cari- 
rayacanakabhjagatab  [°yacanako  bhyagatab]  «...  Taaya  deTatabhir  antaraya^ 
krtab." 

'  Long^nement  ddcrit  ainsi  que  d'autres  ph^nom^es  miraculenx  [56  a.  et  b.]. 

*  439.  ObatyamanefU  Tipre^n  ka^id  rago  na  te  pmuib*  96.  37  a.  et  b.  na  te 
Rajar?e  e^am  .  .  .  nirgbi^abrdayanam  papakaripam  .  .  evaih  tik^paib  castraii^ 

kapalaifa  pa^hayatam  antike  aghatacittam  utpamiam R^ponae  **  Tfyran 

aparadhan  api  k^amami  prayapacittab  sralpam  api  naparadham  aaromi  sattresu 
df^habbaktitah  ... 
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'^Bouddha  est  le  gardien  da  Samsara."  II  prbnonce  une 
Satyagatha,  et  par  la  vertu  de  la  v^rit^,  une  pierre  deux 
fois  plus  brillante  apparait  &  la  place  de  rancienne.^ 
Prodiges  [448] ;  arriv^e  des  cinq  Pratyekabuddhaa  (62  b.) 
[461].  Le  roi  retoume  k  Saketa,  r^onforte  Duhprasaha 
par  de  bonnes  paroles.  ''Tu  as  ^t^  pour  moi  comme  un 
nayire  pour  la  travers^e  de  la  patience  "  [457].  II  consacre 
son  fils,  et  se  retire  dans  la  forfit  avec  sa  femme'  [458]. 
Dans  d'autres  existences,  il  devint  le  mahabrahma  nomm^ 
Qvetaketu,  le  roi  de  la  Dharmamedha.  [459].  Suit  la  s^rie 
des  identifications  (62  a.  du  96)  [463].  M^rites  qui  ont 
obtenu  &  Manicuda  cette  destinee  sublime  [466]  [63  b-66  b. 
du  96]. 

^  Conclusion  :  "  C'est  ainsi,  6  Maitreya,  que  dans  le  N^pal 
j*ai,  moi  aussi,  dress^  un  grand  pilier  de  gloire,  comme 
Manju9ri  de  prosp^rit^  sup^rieure  (cf.  363)  [467].  Le 
soleil  ^tant  dans  la  13*°*  station  lunaire,  &  la  pleine  lune 
de  Oaitra  (eurent  lieu),  les  creations  des  cinq  makaras,  et 
dans  un  jour  lunaire  pur  (9ucyadyadyatithau)  Tapparition 
du  Ratnalinga  (Maigiilinga)  et  de  la  Itohinika  (Mai^irohini) 
[468].  L&,  k  cette  place,  le  culte,  le  bain  sent  f^conds  en 
fruits,  quand  le  soleil  entre  dans  le  b^lier  ou  aux  Eclipses 
de  lune  et  de  soleil,  [469]  &  la  pleine  lune  de  Qravana; 
&  partir  de  ton  arriv^e,  6  Maitreya,  le  bain  dans  ce  lac 
de  Manicuda  est  regard^  comme  f6cond.  [470]  Au  con- 
fluent de  la  Manirohi^i  avec  la  Manohara,  est  le  Ma^itirtba ; 
&  partir  de  cette  place  la  Manirohini  s'appelle  Manimati. 
[471]  Oe  h^ros  (Maigiicuda  P)  d^veloppe  la  creation  de  neuf 
Makaras,  et  par  la  puissance  de  la  v^rit^  est  cr^^  le  dixi^me 
Makara.    [472]  Tout  homme,  (m£me)  sans  Anergic,  qui  vient 


1  586.  du  96.  et  9loka  448.  La  gathaest  ^crite  en  tri^^ubh :  yatlia  Bradeham  hi 
mamadya  datva  ki^Ta^ad  bodhiparayanasya  |  nabhim  manoripratiBarajatani 
matsaryadinatTaviyarjitam  ca  || le  texte  est  en  prose. 

'  Le  96  donne  one  longue  description  de  la  prosperity  du  royaome  et  du 
jambud?Tpa. 

*  Deham  utanya  samaye  cvetaketYabhidho  bhavat  |  mahabrahmadbibrahmasau 
dharmamedhadhipo  jita  |  Yoir  Baj.  Mitral.  Cat.  p.  1*22. 

*  A  ceci  correspond  dans  le  96,  la  finale  baoituelle :  Ekanta^uklan&m  kar« 
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au  Manttirtha  et  qui  s'y  baigne,  obtient  en  congruence 
la  Tue  des  Makaras.  [473]  Au  milieu  (du  cours)  de  la 
Yanivati  (Yagmatl)  est  Texcellent  confluent  de  la  Manimati : 
LfiL  est  le  supreme  tirtha,  puisque  c'est  la  grande  reunion 
des  trois  (riviires,  cf.  triveni).  [474]  Celui  qui  honore  les 
caityas  construits  en  sable,  et  les  images  (de  Maiiicuda? 
tanmurtir),  en  faisant  Toffrande  du  homa  et  des  pindas, 
il  obtient  une  grande  recompense  [475]. 

"Les  mortels  qui,  avec  foi,  ^coutent  cette  lecture  riche 
en  rubis  (manikya),  obtiennent,  ici  bas,  les  sept  vrddhis 
et  plus  tard  le  s^jour  de  la  Bienheureuse  (sukhavati)  " 
[476].  • 

Le  titre  cornplet  du  cbapitre  est  le  suivant :  "  Quatri^me 
chapitre  du  grand  Purana  de  (^risvayambhii,  sur  I'origine 
du  lac  de  Manicuda,  et  des  neuf  autres  Makaras."  On  voit 
que  I'histoire  de  Manicuda  est  absolument  subordonnee  & 
la  glorificatioDi  au  Mabatmya  des  cultes  locaux. 


2. 

Le  r^dacteur  du  SyayambhOpurana  a  fait  place  dans  son 
livre  k  une  tradition  difi)£rente  sur  le  mariage  de  Manicuda ; 
il  a  intercaie  un  r^cit  en  prose  dans  la  narration  en  vers. 
Celle  ci  n'est  pas  alteree  par  cette  incise.  Pour  bien  marquer 
la  separation  des  deux  parties,  notre  texte  reproduit 
exactement  le  m6me  vers  avant  et  apr^s  le  passage  en 
prose  [v.  9loka  80.  Dev.  78.  43  b.  in  fine  et  46  b. 
3°»«  Hgne]. 

Ksemendra  dans  TAvadanakalpalata  pr^sente  les  faits 
dans  Tordre  que  nous  yenons  de  voir.  II  ne  fait  aucune 
allusion  aux  circonstances  qui,  d'apres  la  Manicudakatba  du 
S.P.,  ont  precede  le  mariage  du  Bodhisattva. 

Le  muni  Bhavabhuti  mene  Padmavati  au  roi  Brahmadatta, 
et  la  lui  propose  comme  epouse  pour  son  fils;  les  femmes 
du  palais,  Eantimati  &  leur  tdte,  ne  se  lassent  pas  d'admirer 
la  jeune  fiUe.  Manicuda  refuse,  prdtextant  le  vodu  de 
charite  qu'U  a  fait.     "  Je  suis  un  donneur^  je  desire  donner 
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ma  propre  chair,  je  d^ire  le  bois  de  penitence,  et  vous 
auriez,  comme  elle  mdme,  k  voas  repentir  de  ce  mariage. 
Je  ferai  an  saorifice  et  vous  en  appliquerai  les  mantes, 
mais  je  veux  donner  et  non  pas  prendre/'  Bhavabhuti  se 
retire,  initie  Fadmaja  &  la  vie  asc^tique.  [44  a.  in  fine]. 
Brahmadatta  dit  i  son  fils :  "  Tu  es  un  Esatriya,  marie 
toi,  aie  des  enfants,  pratique  des  g^^n^rosit^s '  raisonnables, 
sinon  va  dans  la  for6t :  Bien  que  tu  me  sois  cher,  si  tu  es 
mauvais,  je  te  rejette/'  Le  Bodbisattva  se  sauve  pendant 
la  nuit ;  au  point  du  jour  la  d^esse  de  la  for6t  le  conduit 
&  I'ermitage  de  Gautama  qui  I'honore  et  le  re9oit.  Un 
jour,  une  Taksini,  Baya^avati  aperfoit  la  princesse  aban- 
donn^e  au  d^sespoir;  elle  Taborde,  apprend  ses  malheurs 
et  promet  de  la  marier  au  Bodhisattva.  Elle  s'adresse 
d'abord  &  Bhavabhuti  et  lui  conseille  de  donner  la  jeune 
fille  4  Manicuda  (mahottama)  :  Le  penitent  r^pond  que 
Manicuda  refuse.  Elle  se  rend  k  Saketa  pr^s  de  la  reine 
Kantimati  qui  lui  demande  une  femme  pour  son  fils :  La 
d^esse  dessine  le  portrait  de  Fadmavati,  et  r^onforte  la 
reine  afflig^e.  La  d^esse  rend  visite  &  Gautama,  puis  de 
nouveau  &  la  reine :  elle  fait  representor  un  mariage, 
[murtivaivahikam  karma],  prend  le  siitra  nomm^  Asana- 
bhedika  et  la  servante  Euntala;  de  retour  a  I'ermitage: 
''Gautama,  dit  elle,  il  faut  lier  ce  cordon  au  cou  du 
Bodhisattva ;  par  la  vertu  magique  de  cet  objet  il  tombera 
au  pouvoir  de  I'amour.''  Mais  les  efforts  sont  inutiles: 
Reponse  de  Manicuda  **  Since  the  state  of  householder  is 
much  troubled  with  illusion,  in  order  to  follow  my  own 
will,  always  I  go  to  the  tree,  0  Maharsi,  from  your  abode  " 
[45  b.].  Le  muni  raconte  ceci  &  la  deesse  qui  se  d^guise 
en  une  Pi9aci  affam^e :  elle  demande  au  Bodhisattva  de  lui 
donner  son  corps  &  manger^ :  Manicuda  y  consent  volontiers 
et  repousse  Gautama  qui  veut  le  d^fendre.  La  Pi9aci  revile 
sa  veritable  forme  "Ton  corps  m'appartient,  tu  es  mon 
esclave ;  monte  dans  ce  char  et  viens  vers  Fadmavatl."    Et 

^  Traces  de  rythme.    La  pi9ac!  parle  en  9loka8. 

Bodbisattvo  si  datasi  tyam  apannasmi  diirgati\^. 
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elle  part  avec  le  Donneur  (data)  et  Gautama,  ee  dirigeant 
vers  Termitage  de  Bhavabhuti.  lis  trouvent  FadmavatI,  biea 
qu'elle  pratique  la  vie  d'un  ascdte,  tourment^e  par  le  souvenir 
de  son  amour.  La  d^esse  repr^sente  au  Bodhisattva  qu'il 
doit  seoourir  cette  femme  et  c^dant  i,  I'avis  de  Bhavabhuti, 
de  Gautama  et  de  Raya^avati,  le  prince  consent  au  mariage ; 
c^r^monie — ''  Dans  quelques  mois,  dit  Raya^avatl  &  Bhava- 
bhuti, rends  toi  &  Saketa  et  domme  Padma  au  jeune  prince/' 
Rayanavati  va  trouver  Maigiicuda  dans  Termitage  de  Gautama 
et  lui  fait  remarquer  qu'un  Bodhisattva  doit  avoir  femme 
et  enfant  pour  pouvoir,  en  les  donnant,  pratiquer  la  parfaite 
charit^.  '^Yous  voulez  la  Bodhi  et  ne  voulez  pas  de 
femme !  [46  b.]  J'ai  ^t^  envoy^e  par  Brahma  pour  vous 
faire  rempHr  la  pratique  de  la  Bodhi  (Bodhicarya)."  Du 
reste,  le  Bodhisattva  s'est  donn^  lui  mSme  &  Rayanavati 
et  celle  oi  pretend  le  donner  a  la  jeune  fiUe,  Le  Bodhi- 
sattva remercie  la  d^esse  et  approuve  ce  qu'elle  dit.  Rayana- 
vati rend  compte  k  la  Reine  Kantimati  du  succds  de  ses 
efforts,  le  Roi  Brahmadatta  vient  oheroher  son  fils  et  rentre 
avec  lui  dans  la  capitale. 

Ce  r^cit  ne  parait  pas  6tre  trds  logique  dans  tons  ces 
details;  le  nom  de  Rayanavati  (Raya^vati  et  Rayaniavatr) 
est  myst^rieuz ;  on  se  demande  s'il  faut  lire  Lavanyavatl,^ 
ou  bien  confondre  cette  Yaksini  avec  la  d^esse  de  la  f or£t  P 
(aranyavati=vanadevl).  Le  passage  6u  la  d^sse  impose 
au  prince  le  mariage  comme  un  moyen  de  Bodhi,  devrait 
pr^^der  la  decision  qu'il  prend  de  se  marier.  Notez  aussi 
que  I'artifice  de  la  Fi9acl  parait  inspire  par  la  donn^ 
traditionelle  du  Raksasa  nourri  par  le  Bodhisattva :  c'est 
avec  rhistoire  de  I'extraotion  de  la  perle,  T^pisode  essentiel 
de  I'avadana. 

La  Maniciidakatha  (j'appelle  ainsi  le  r^it  contenu  dans 
le  S.P.)  a  ^t^  r^digee  d  apr^  le  Manicudavadana  classique 
dont  j'ai  plus  haut  ^num^r^  les  ezemplaires  connus.  La 
parent^  des  deux  testes  est  indiscutable.  Le  premier 
passage  venu  offre  des  ^l^ments  de  comparaison  suffisamment 

»  Voir  Eaj.  Mitra's  Cat. 
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clairs  pour  P^tablir.  Non  seulemeDt  la  trame  des  deux 
r^cits  86  superpose  exactement,  inais  des  phrases  enti^res 
sent  calqu^es  Tune  sur  I'autre,  et  en  rdgle  g^n^rale  tous 
les  mots  de  notre  version  du  S.P.  sont  emprunt^s  au  texte 
classique:  souvent  le  compilateur  n'a  pas  eu  k  modifier 
la  place  des  mots  et  la  marche  de  la  phrase.  La  comparaison 
entre  les  passages  oii  le  Mai^icudayadana  classique  est  r^ig^ 
en  vers,  et  les  passages  oorrespondants  du  S.P.  est  encore 
plus  instructive:  tel  vers  a  &i6  syst^matiquement  modifi^, 
par  exemple : 

[20  a.  du  dev.  96]  Pracacala  mahi  krstna  naur  ivambasi 
vayuna  et  204  b.  Pracacala  mahi  saddha  vayuna  naur 
ivambasi. 

Comparez  [dev.  96,  60  a.  et  b.]  le  discours  des  Pratyeka- 
buddhas : 

Sddhu  sddhu  mahdraja  9obhanaih  te  krtam  yat  saketa- 
nagara^a/nanam  [nagaragamanam]  adhivasitum  yadi  tvayadya 
nadhivasitam  abbavisyan  niyatam  ayam  janakayah  pad- 
mottaro  raja  saha  matra  sarva9  ca  te  visayavasi  janakaya 
usnam  gonitam  chardayitcd  nirdstbhiitah  kalagato'  bhavis- 
yat  tat  saketam  [sadhuketamj  nagaram  gatva  dharmenia 
rajyam  palayeti. 

Et  449,  450. 

Sadhu  sadhu  maharaja  purnam  angikrtam  tava 
Pratyagamanakalo  yam  vayam  api  samagatah 
No  cet  sabhupo  loko  yam  nira9ibhuta  udvaman 
Kaktam  marisyati  tato  gatva  kaulavratam  cara. 

tJdvaraan  raktam  ^tant  la  traduction  tris  ^vidente  de  9onitam 
chardayitva.  Kemarquez  la  place  de  ces  mots  dans  le 
9loka. 

Comparez  [463,  466  et  63  a.  in  fine — 66  b.  in  fine]  la 
relation  des  actes  m^ritoires  qui  ont  valu  4  Manicuda  sa  haute 
vertu  de  Bodhisattva. 

Notamment  466. 

Yisadagdham  bhiksum  ekam  vi8apra9amanau8adhaih 
Svastham  cakara  tenasya  ma^ih  svargagu^akarah. 
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Et  66  b.  du  dev.  96. 

Rajna  manicudeaa  sarthavahabbutena  Tisopasrstagatrasja 
pratyekabuddbasya  visayamanlbhir  ausadhlbbir  upalipya 
Ti8opa9amab  krtab  sa  pratyekabuddhah  svasthikrtab  ||  tarn 
Bvastham  drstva  sarthavahena  pranidhanam  krtaiu  ||  yan 
XDayayam  pravrajito  visopasrstagatrah  svasthikriah  ||  aneka- 
ku9alaniulena  yatra  yatra  jayeyam  tatra  tatranena  me 
9arIraprak8alanodakena  Bprsta  sarve  vyadhitah  svastba- 
9arlrab  syur  iti  (sphur)  ||  yo  sau  sarthavaha  esa  eva 
manicudo  rajabbut  .... 

Nous  lisons,  64  a. :  Tasya  rajoa  [raj nab :  idbanaksayad 
ivagnir  irupam  719686  [sic]  nirvanadhatau  parinirvrtasya] 
9arlre  9arlrapujam  kftva  samantayojana8amucchraya9  catu- 
ratnamayab  garirah  stupab  krtab  pratistbapitab  krocam 
uccatvena. 

Comparez  encore,  35  a,  ''iti  me  8arvaloka9  ca  bbavabboga- 
parayanah  |  punyapapam  yatba  krtva  yanti  avargam  ca 
narakam"  et  le  9loka  347. 

Quelquefois  la  tranaposition  a  ^t^  faite  avec  une  bri^vet^ 
non  ezempte  d'obscurit^. 

9I.  147.     Tadrgo  pi  mandabbagyo  •  •  •  • 

et  14  b.  1.  II  Idr9o  bam.  mandabbagyo  nistburo  nib- 
karunikab  krpano  dura8ada9  ca  yan  mayi  yacanaka  avi9ra 
[avi9rambba]  bbavanti  8abba}a9  ca  paroparuddbam  aroca- 
yanta  iti  || 

II  ne  pent  pas  y  avoir  d'b^sitation.  La  version  la  plus 
ricbe,  la  pbrase  la  plus  touffue  d'expressions  synonymes, 
est  le  type  dont  notre  r^sum^  rytbm^  a  ^t^  transcrit. 
L'expose  oomplet,  d^taill^,  oii  Ton  rencontre  pMe-m61e 
des  r^cits  en  prose  et  des  stances  d'allure  vari^e  a 
servi  de  base  &  Tdditeur  du  Svayambbiipurana.  Dans 
une  foule  de  passages  paralldles  il  n'y  a  pas  d'ex- 
pression  dans  le  S.P.  qui  ne  se  trouve  reproduite  ou 
^quival^e  dans  Tavadana  classique.  La  r^ciproque  n'est 
pas  vraie. 

Aux  preuves  que  je  tire  de  cette  comparaison,  j'ajoute 
la  preuve  que  je  trouve  dans  la  langue  m^me  du  Mai^icuda- 
vadana.    Les  formes  comme  devadundubbiyo  (96.  53  a.  3) ; 
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isir  (rsir)  (56  a.  5).  Bbo  rajarsi  kim  (57  a.  3)  sont  inconnuea 
au  Svayambhiipurana  et  d^montrent  roriginalite  relative  da 
Manicudavadaua,  issu  lui  m^me  d'uae  version  pr&crite  plus 


ancienne* 


1 


Le  procM^  litt^raire  suivi  par  le  r^dacteur  du  Sva- 
yambhiipurana n'a  rien  de  particuli^rement  int^ressant.^ 
Les  passages  Teproduits  plus  baut  peuvent  en  donner  une 
id^e. 


^  Ma^icudayadana,  96  dey. 
47  a.  4.  Satrageto^  (=8atTaheto1^). 
56  a.  5.  Antarik^e  ca  veda  {deva)  dunduhhiyo  bhinandanti. 

56  a.  5.  Atha  maricir  ipr  idam  evarupam  .  .  . 

57  a.  2.  Atha  marica  nir  bodhisatyam ;  et  4.  maricir  vismaya**. 
a.  3.  Bho  kajar^i  kim  idam ;  et  5.  na  te  rajar^e  e?am. 

61  a.  5.  .  .  Santarpa  (pya)  dasare^u    (da9aku9ale$u)   karmapathe?u  pratistha- 

payamasa. 
61  b.  3.  Rajar^i  brahmacaryam  caritya, 
Sa  devatanam  apt  mdnasdni. 

36  a.  1.  Frasddabhaktipravanani  eakra. 

Dfffvdtha  tarn  pravreyitam  vanatthA, 
Gunais  tadiyer  avabaddhacittah  .  .  . 

37  a.  1.  Gautamo  nahama  mahar^ir. 

'  We  can  point  that  the  S.P.  author  has  followed  the  same  method  in 
translating  into  9loka8  the  story  of  Cronako^kar^a  [see  the  Diyyayadanamala 
and  the  S.P.  92  a.]. 
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Art,  XII. — The  Vedalla  Sufta,  as  illmtrating  the  Psychohgkal 
Basis  of  Buddhist  Ethics.    By  Ca^roline  A.  Foley,  M.A. 

The  two  Suttas  entitled  Maha vedalla  and  Culayedalla  are  the 
43rd  and  44th  in  the  Mulapa^nasam,  or  first  division  of  the 
Majjhima  Nikaya,  the  second  book  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka.  This 
book  embodies  the  whole  of  the  Dhamma  or  Buddhist  doctrine 
*' considered  in  a  series  of  long  and  short  conversations, 
the  principal  interlocutor  being  usually  Gotama  himself, 
but  occasionally  Sariputta,  or  some  other  of  his  principal 
disciples."  ^  In  the  Mahavedalla  Sutta  it  is  Sariputta  who 
answers  questions  on  matters  mainly  psychological  put  to 
him  by  Mahak  Kotthito,  another  member  of  the  Order.  In 
the  Culavedalla  Sutta,  Yisakha,  treasurer  to  the  Buddha's 
kinsman  and  convert,  King  Bimbisara,  of  Rajagaha,  raises 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  philosophical  problems — psycho- 
logical, logical,  ethical,  metaphysical — in  the  course  of  an 
interview  with  Dhammadinna,  a  lady,  erst  his  wife,  now 
a  member  of  the  Order,  who  has  attained  to  Arahatship, 
and  is  about  to  become  renowned  as  the  first  among  the 
women-preachers  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine.  If  I  dwell 
on  the  present  occasion  more  upon  the  contents  of  the 
latter  Sutta  than  upon  those  of  the  former,  it  is  because 
readers  of  this  Journal  have  recently  had  their  attention 
directed  to  Dhammadinna  and  to  her  dialogue  with  Yisakha 
by  the  articles  which  Mrs.  Bode  has  contributed  on 
"  Women  Leaders  of  the  Buddhist  Reformation,"  ^  con- 
sisting of  selections  from  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on 
the  Anguttara  Nikaya. 

Readers  of  this  Journal  will  recollect  the  story  of 
Dhammadinna  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Gotama 
pointed  her  out  *'  as  the  chief  among  those  Bhikkhunis  who 

>  Prof.  Rhrs  Davids,  Hibbert  Leeturet,  p.  46. 
'  Journal  lor  July  and  October,  1893. 
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preach  "  ^ : — how  Yisakha,  on  his  conversion  by  the  Buddha 
and  his  attainment  to  'Hhe  Fruit  of  the  Third  Path/' 
separated  from  his  wife; — ^how  she,  emulous  and  possessed 
of  yet  higher  spiritual  capacity  than  he,  entered  the 
Order  and  attained  to  Arahatship ; — how  she  returned,  on 
missionary  work  intent,  to  Rajagaha; — and  how  Yisakha, 
who  had  remained  a  lay-disciple,  wondering  whether  her 
visit  indicated  regret  for  her  old  life,  went  to  interview 
her.  The  story  further  says  that,  getting  finally  out  of 
his  depth  in  his  questioning,  he  was  by  Dhammadinna 
referred  to  the  "Blessed  One,"  and  that  the  latter  pro« 
nounced  her  exposition  to  be  equivalent  to  what  he  would 
himself  have  said. 

Of  the  substance  of  that  conversation  between  the 
separated  pair  it  is  only  possible  to  gather  from  Mrs. 
Bode's  paper  that  it  began  with  a  question  about  the  five 
skandhaSf  to  which  as  to  all  other  questions  Dhammadinna 
replied  as  swiftly  and  easily  "  as  one  could  cut  through  the 
stalk  of  a  lotus  flower  with  a  hunting  knife."  It  is  in 
the  Cujavedalla  Sutta  that  the  dialogue,  as  Mrs.  Bode 
intimated,  is  given  in  extenso,  and  though  the  questions 
put  by  the  husb^md  are  not  wholly  systematic  in  sequence,  and 
are  very  miscellaneous  in  philosophic  scope,  there  is  enough 
psychological  matter  in  them,  as  well  as  in  those  I  shall 
adduce  from  the  Mahavedalla  Sutta,  to  enable  us  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  results  which  Buddhists  had  obtained 
in  analysing  that  content  of  consciousness  to  which  they 
applied  their  ethical  principles. 

In  studying  the  two  Suttas  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
consulting  the  portions  of  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on 
the  Majjhima  which  deal  with  them.  Mrs.  Bode  was  good 
enough  to  transliterate  these  portions  for  me  from  the 
MS.  which  she  and  Mr.  Chalmers  are,  I  believe,  editing 
and  translating  for  the  Pali  Text  Society.  In  them 
Buddhaghosa  repeats  the  story  of  Dhammadinna  with  a 
few  additional    features.      To   mention   one  only:    When 

1  Tlie  Bhikkhu,  singled  out  for  a  like  distinction,  was  Pu^o  Mantani-putto. 
Anguttara  Kikaya,  p.  23. 
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Yisakha  tells  her  that  their  present  relations  must  cease, 
instead  of  the  reply  given  in  the  Anguttara  Commentary, 
Dhammadinna  is  here  reported  as  feeling  impressed  with 
the  wondrousness  of  that  which  had  wrought  so  great  a 
change  in  him,  and  as  asking  him,  ''Tell  me  now,  this 
Dhamma,  is  it  to  he  got  by  a  man  only,  or  by  a  woman 
too?"  He  answers:  "What  are  you  talking  about, 
Dhammadinna,  whosoever  reaches  to  attainment  in  it 
obtains  that  share  of  it  to  which  he  is  predestined." 

This  Majjhima  Commentary  also  emphasizes  the  point, 
that  Yisakha  throughout  the  conversation  is  asking,  not 
as  a  learner,  but  as  an  examiner  and  critic.  He  is  soon 
satisfied  that  she,  who  no  doubt  was  still  dear  to  him,  was 
happy  and  peaceful  in  mind.  But  her  swift  and  terse 
replies  spur  him  on  to  test  her  with  **  knot-questions " 
(ganthipanham  pucchisadmi)  and  by  paradoxes  to  catch  her 
tripping,^  whose  wisdom  and  insight  disclosed  itself  more 
and  more  as  their  talk  went  on.  But  Dhammadinna 
evidently  enjoyed  dealing  with  a  crux,  and,  like  a  daring 
player,  let  him  lead  her  into  the  snare,  only  to  slip  through 
the  noose  in  her  own  way.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without 
significance,  that  whereas  she  contributed  only  one  Sloka 
(or  verse)  to  the  collection  of  Sisters'  psalms,  the  Therigatha, 
her  fancy  leads  her  in  that  brief  utterance  to  compare  herself 
to  one  battling  against  the  stream  : — 

chandajata  avasaye  manasa  ca  phuta  siya  | 

kamesu  appatibaddhacitta  uddhamsota  ti  vuccati,  1 1  ^ 

the  sense  of  which  may  be  thus  rendered : 
In  whom  desire  to  reach  that  holy  Best 
Is  born  and  on  her  mind  hath  laid  its  touch, 
Whose  heart  by  bonds  of  appetite  no  more 
Is  stayed — Bound- upstream  is  her  name.^ 

^  Cf .  the  picturesque  expression  id&ni  pana  avaffi  tdram  panham  eintetva — 
<*  but  now  having  thought  of  an  essentially  inyolyed  question.*' 

*  Therigatha,  No.  12. 

>  The  brief  biography  of  Dhammadinna  given  in  Dhammapala's  Commentary 
on  the  Therigatha,  together  with  that  in  the  AjMiduna  (whidi  he  quotes)  make 
in  all  four  versions  oi  this  interesting  episode  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  *  Women  Leaders  of  the  Bud&ist  Reformation.' 


J.R.A.8.  1894.  22 
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The  Satta  records  thirty-three  questions  put  by  Yisakha 
to  Dhammadinna,  and  they  occur  in  the  folio vtring  groups : — 
five  on  the  ultimate  constituents  of  individuality ;  two  on 
the  prevalent  views  respecting  the  nature  and  seat  of  a 
principle  of  individuality  or  Ego;  four  on  the  eight-fold 
path  of  virtue  (with  an  attempt  to  entangle  Dhammadinna 
in  her  own  definition  of  it) ;  an  analogous  triplet  on  the 
interesting  notion  entitled  the  Sankharas;  five  on  the 
characteristically  Oriental  psychology  of  hypnotic  trance  ; 
seven  on  feeling  (the  hedonic  aspect  of  sensation),  and  its 
connexion  with  the  seven  forms  of  Bias  (Anusaya) ;  finally 
seven  on  some  mental  states  as  correlated,  and  on  Nirvana 
as  unrelated,  or  absolute. 

Yisakha  opens  the  discussion  as  follows: — ''Dear  lady, 
there  is  this  saying  'individuality — individuality.'  Now 
what,  dear  lady,  is  the  individuality  of  which  the  Blessed 
One  speaks?"  She  replies: — "By  individuality,  friend 
Yisakha,  the  Blessed  One  speaks  of  the  five  Khandhas  of 
Graving  (upadanakkhandha),  namely,  the  Khandhas  of 
(visible)  form,  of  feeling,  of  perception,  of  the  Sankharas, 
and  of  thought.  These,  friend  Visakha,  are  the  individuality 
(sakkayam)  spoken  of  by  the  Blessed  One."  Yisakha 
thereupon  expresses  pleased  approval  and  proceeds  to 
inquire  in  similar  fashion  into  the  meaning  of  the 
associated  sayings,  viz. : — *The  uprising  of  individuality/ 
'the  cessation  of  individuality/  and  the  course  leading  to 
'  the  cessation  of  individuality.' 

'Sakkayam'  here  occupies  the  place  usually  filled  by 
'dukkham'  (sorrow  or  pain),  concerning  which  similar 
theses,  termed  the  four  Noble  Truths,  were  formulated  by 
Gotama  in  his  First  Sermon,  and  were  by  him  claimed  as 
especially  his  own  creation.^  The  first  Truth  alone  is 
somewhat  modified  when  applied  to  Sakkayam,  but  sub- 
stantially it  holds  good  both  for  pain  and  for  that  aggregate 
termed  individuality,  which  pain  inevitably  attends. 

1  T.  Dhamma-cakka-ppayattana-sutta,  Prof.  Ehys  DavidB,  Buddhitt  Suttas, 
pp.  148-162. 
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Now  the  bare  statement  of  these  four  Noble  Truths,  being 
part  of  the  elements  of  Buddhist  doctrine  (taught,  as  Buddha- 
ghosa  comments,  by  the  Buddha  and  his  chief  elders  to  every 
youth  who  sought  instruction  in  the  Dhamma)  were  no  test 
of  Dhammadinna's  powers  of  penetration  into  its  import. 
Yiaakha  therefore  proceeded  to  ask  her  a  '  knot-question  * 
— ^a  rider,  as  we  might  say : — "  Now,  dear  lady,  that  craving 
which  you  were  speaking  of,  is  it  identical  with  those  five 
Ehandhas,  or  is  it  something  different  from  them  P " 
"Nay,  friend  Yisakha,"  answered  Dhammadinnii,  "that 
craving  is  not  identical  with  the  five  Ehandhas,  nor  is  it 
separate  from  them.  In  speaking  of  craving  in  connexion 
with  the  Ehandhas,  friend  Yisakha,  we  mean  passionate 
desire  (chandarago)  for  the  five  Ehandhas." 

Everyone  conversant  with  the  elements  of  Buddhist 
philosophy  is  aware,  that  for  it  every  living  person  is  an 
assemblage  or  compound  of  these  five  irreducible  aggregates 
(Ehandhas),  as  enumerated  by  Dhammadinna.  We,  indeed, 
though  conceiving  individuality  oftener  under  the  Dualist 
aspect  of  body  and  mind  or  soul,  might  from  an  Idealist 
standpoint  claim  to  distinguish  in  it,  taken  subjectively, 
three,  if  not  four,  irreducible  phases,  viz.  Sense,  Intellection, 
Feeling,  and  Conation  or  Will.  This  naturally  suggests 
the  inquiry,  What  place  does  the  Buddhist  psychology 
assign  for  the  last  phase?  Is  it  a  prime  factor  in 
consciousness,  as  is  held  by  the  n:iajority  of  modem  Western 
psychologists,  or  is  it  a  resultant  of  the  integration  of  the 
five  Skandhas,  as  Dhammadinna's  words  might  seem  to 
imply?  Beferring  to  the  list  of  the  aggregate  mental 
phases,  termed  sankharas,  given  in  Ohilders's  Dictionary, 
we  find  amongst  them  *  chando '  and  *  viriyam ' — desire 
and  effort.  Now  of  viriyam  we  read  farther  in  the  list, 
as  given  in  Prof.  Bhys  Davids's  Manual,  that  it  '  assists  all 
other  faculties';  and  this  reminds  us  of  Aristotle's  con- 
ception of  TO  ope/cTiKov,  or  conative  effort,  as  being  the 
base-element  in  appetite  {hndvixla)^  passion  (dv^^)y  and 
deliberate  choice  or  will  (iSouXi/o-i?).  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  is   clear  that  Volition  does   not   occupy  in  Buddhist 
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psychological  analysis  a  position  parallel  to  Feeling  or 
Intellect,  and  this  is  of  special  moment  when  we  are 
considering  that  analysis  as  presenting  data  for  ethical 
doctrine. 

All  the  more  striking  is  it  to  note  that  when,  in  the  first 
discourse  he  ever  delivered,  Gotama  repudiated  the  prevalent 
Substantialism  with  regard  to  the  localization  in  the  in- 
dividual of  a  permanent  noumenal  Ego,  he  seemed  to 
imply  that  if  this  Self  (atta)  could  be  identified  with  any 
psychological  factor  at  all,  it  would  be  something  of  the 
nature  of  Will.  "The  body  (riipam),  my  friends,  is  not 
the  real  self.  If  it  were  it  would  not  be  subject  to  disease, 
and  we  should  be  able  to  say,  *  Let  my  body  be  such  and 
such  an  one ;  let  my  body  not  be  such  and  such  an  one ! '  ** 
And  so  again  for  feeling,  and  the  other  Skandhas.^  Here, 
in  this  imperative  mood,  'Let  it  be,  let  it  not  be,'  we  have  the 
very  formula  of  the  will — which  to  students  of  Schopenhauer 
may  prove  of  interest.  Here,  however,  Gotama  leaves  the 
problem.  To  have  discoursed  on  whether  there  were  a 
principle  of  individuality  seated  in  and  informing  body 
or  mind,  and  known  immediately  by  Opto,  if  not  by  Cogito, 
would  have  been,  so  far  as  surviving  records  tell,  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  methods  and  doctrine.  In  another  Sutta 
of  this  Nikaya — the  Cula-Malunkya  Sutta  (No.  64) — we 
find  him  explicitly  and  emphatically  discouraging  an 
inquirer  from  speculating  on  ultimate  questions,  such  as, 
e.g.  Whether  the  vital  principle  (jivam)  were  identical  with 
the  body  (sariram),  and  whether  it  persisted  after  death, 
these  being  quite  unprofitable  for  a  virtuous  man  to  waste 
his  time  over. 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  probably  in  his  own  words, 
Dhammadinna  replies  to  the  ensuing  questions  which 
are  put  to  her  on  ' Sakkayaditthi,*  or  current  'views' 
concerning  the  principle  of  individuality.  With  the  usual 
formula  in  which  the  Buddhist  doctrine,  with  a  serene  and 
lofty  assurance  of  rectitude,  makes  allusion  to   the  errors 

*  Mahayagga,  I.  6,  38  (Vinaya,  I.). 
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it  opposed,  she  tells  him  that  **  the  ignorant  unconverted 
man  who  perceives  not  the  Noble  Ones,  who  comprehends 
not,  nor  is  trained  according  to,  the  doctrine  of  the  Noble 
Ones ;  who  perceives  not  good  men,  nor  is  trained  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  good  men,^  regards  the  Self  as  bodily 
form,  or  as  something  having  a  bodily  form,  or  bodily  form 
as  being  in  the  Self,  or  the  Self  as  being  in  the  bodily 
form  ;  or  else  he  regards  the  Self  as  feeling,  or  as  something 
having  feeling,  or  feeling  as  being  in  the  Self,  or  the  Self 
as  being  in  feeling  ":  and  so  on  for  the  other  three  Skandhas. 
The  companion  question  and  reply  give  simply  the  con- 
tradictory of  the  foregoing.  Here  we  are  wholly  on 
metaphysical,  and  not  on  properly  psychological,  ground, 
and  I  need  hardly  stay  to  point  out  how  Western  specula- 
tion in  the  same  field  is  in  these  theories  paralleled  and 
anticipated.  The  modern  Materialism  which,  in  deriving 
mind  from  body,  identifies  them  in  substance;  the  older 
Materialism,  Tertullian's  for  example,  in  which  the  soul 
was  ethereally  corporeal ;  and  the  Neo-Platonist  view,  which 
held  that  body  was  included  in  and  overlapped  by  soul,^ 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  Western  readers. 

These  four  modes  of  Sakkayaditthi  afiEord  good  op- 
portunity to  Buddhaghosa  for  that  play  of  illustrative 
metaphor  in  which  he  is  apt  to  revel,  and  through  which, 
according  to  our  text,  some  learned  persons  do  come 
to  know  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said  {upamdya 
p*  idK  ekacee  vimu  puriad  bhdaitassa  attham  q/dnanti — 
Mahavedalla  Sutta).  His  simile  for  the  first  mode  of 
Sakkayaditthi  adduced  is  to  compare  it  to  identifying  the 
colour  (vanno)  of  a  lamp-flame  with  the  flame  (acci).  Then 
'self  as  having  bodily  form'  is  like  speaking  of  a  tree 
having  growth  jdydvantam  rukkham);  'bodily  form  as 
being  in  the  self'  he  pictures  as  perfume  'in'  a  flower,  and 


I  Of.  Sabbaaava-sntta,  Majjbima  Nikaya,  I.  p.  7;  and  Buddhist  Suttat, 
p.  297 :  also  Dhammasai^^,  pp.  182,  220. 

'  According  to  PlotinnB  the  soul  is  immaterial,  bnt  not  in  the  body ;  the  body 
is  in  the  soul  which  overlaps  it,  so  that  part  of  the  sonl  needs  no  bodily 
functioning.     Cf .  historic  sketch  in  Dr.  Bain^s  Mind  and  Body. 
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'  the  self  as  being  in  bodily  form '  *  as  like  a  jewel  in  a 
casket. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  cognate  points  raised  in  the 
Mahavedalla  Sutta,  we  come  across  a  passage  of  great 
interest,  admitting  the  existence  of  what  would  by  modem 
psychologists  be  termed  at  least  an  empirical  Ego,  and 
throwing  light  on  to  the  Buddhist  notion  of  mano,  or  mind, 
which  is  often  ranked  with  the  '  five  senses '  as  if  it  were 
a  sixth  sense.  These  five  senses  being  qualitatively  distinct, 
and  eacb  being  unable  to  be  affected  by  or  enjoy  the  different 
range  and  province  of  the  rest,  the  question  is  put  to 
Sariputta — What  then  is  the  source  of  reference  or  arbitra- 
tion, and  who  is  it  that  is  successively  affected  by  (or 
successively  enjoys)  these  several  provinces?*  The  reply 
is,  *  the  mind '  {mano  patisaranam,  etc.).  This  theory,  con- 
taining in  the  germ  all  that  modem  Western  psychology 
has  developed  from  other  sources  on  tbe  vexed  question 
of  the  existence  of  a  recipient  and  re-acting  'Subject,*  is 
not  set  forth  in  any  other  part  of  the  Buddhist  canonical 
books,  in  so  far  as  these  are  yet  known  to  us.  Nor  is 
the  nature  and  function  of  'mano'  further  inquired  into. 
But  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  subject  which  could 
use  the  senses  as  means  of  observation  is  discussed  in  a 
very  interesting  dialogue  in  the  Milinda,'  and  decided  in 
the  negative.  And  as  the  author  of  the  Milinda  follows 
very  closely  the  Fitaka  texts  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this 
is  not  the  meaning  tbat  should  be  ascribed  to  '  mano '  in  the 
canonical  texts. 

The  next  question  is,  "  What  is  the  ground  of  persistence 
or  continuity  of  the  five  senses  P"*    "Life,***  is  the  answer. 


^  I  have  not  rendered  tiipam  hj  '  body,'  because  (c)  I  require  this  rendering 
for  kayo  {v.  i^fra)  and  {b)  rupiaip  in  Buddhist  psychology  is  reserred  to  denote 
the  object  of  signt,  and  not  that  of  touch  (pho{(habbam)y  which  is  the  more 
fundamental  meaning  of  *  body.' 

*  Kim  pa^isaranamy  ko  ca  netam  poearavitayam  pacoanubhotUi,  With  this 
rendering  of  patisaranam  cf.  the  use  of  pafitarana  in  Milindapanho,  p.  344. 

'  Prof.  Bhys  Dayids's  *  Questions  of  King  Milinda,'  toI.  i.  pp.  86-89. 

*  kim  paticoa  tiffhantUi, 

*  Ayu. 


[^u^zed  I 
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"AndoflifeP"  "Heat"»  "And  of  heat P*'  "Life"— a 
yiciouB  circle  which  Sariputtay  fully  oonsoious  of  his  position^ 
leaps  over  by  comparing^  it,  not  to  the  hen  and  the  egg, 
but  to  the  radiance  and  flame  of  a  lamp.^ 

The  remaining  questions  asked  by  Yisakha  continue  for 
the  most  part  to  play  around  the  nature  of  those  ultimate 
psychical  constituents,  ranked  as  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Skandhas.  Of  '  rupa '  and  '  vinnanam '  nothing  more 
is  said.  In  the  Mahavedalla  Sutta,  however,  the  latter, 
which  has  often  been  rendered  as  *  consciousness,'  is  defined 
by  Saripntta  as  the  '  understanding/  and  the  nature  of  feeling 
is  adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  objects  which  are  '  under- 
stood/ ^  '  Yinnanam '  is  further  declared  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  '  panna,'  the  distinction  between  them  being  that 
the  former  has  reference  to  knowledge,^  the  latter  to 
practice.^  Thus  it  would  seem  that  '  paAna '  is  better  trans- 
lated by  wisdom,  or  even  conscience,  when  ethically  applied, 
than  by  other  terms  of  intellection  which  are  less  directly 
concerned  with  action. 

The  nature  of  ^  sanna,'  the  third  Skandha,  is  also  inquired 
into  in  the  same  Sutta,  and  its  objects,  whatever  else  they 
may  be,  are  exemplified  as  colours.  Hence  it  is  not  amiss 
to  connect  it  with  the  term  perception,  as  now  used  in 
English  psychology,  viz.  Intellection  on  occasion  of  sense- 
impression,  although  the  prefix  aan-  brings  it  etymologically 
nearer  to  our  con-ception. 

The  second  and  fourth  Skandhas  find  fuller  treatment  in 
the  Cu}avedalla  Sutta.  "  How  many  *  sankharas '  are  there, 
dear  lady  ?  "  is  the  question.  "  There  are  three  of  them, 
friend  Yisakha  :  the  '  sankharas '  of  deed'  (Hi.  body),  word,^ 


1  ZTmS, 

*  Oil  is  mibstitated  for  radiance  when  the  metaphor  illuiraiei  the  craTing  on 
which  life  depends.  Cf .  BaUna  Sntta,  quoted  in  Prof.  BhjB  JJandB'e  Buddhum, 
p.  114. 

*  kiii-ea  vijdndti :  tukhoH'ti  pi  v\;dndU,  duJekhan'ti  pi  vydndtif  adukkhamU' 
tukkhoH'ti  pi  vijdndti, 

*  parinneyyam, 

*  hK&9§tabb&.' 

*  kdyo, 
1  «Mt. 
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and  thought."  1  Here  we  find  nothing  of  the  fifty- two 
'properties  or  faculties  of  the  sentient  being'  enumerated 
in  the  Dbammasangani,  repeated  in  the  Abhidhammattha- 
sahgaha,  and  quoted  by  Childers^  and  Prof.  Rhys  Davids.^ 
The  threefold  division  is  said  by  the  translators  of  the 
Mahavagga  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,^  and  for  purposes 
of  ethical  teaching  was  certainly  more  convenient  than 
the  more  detailed  and  subjectively  conceived  analysis  set 
out  by  the  compilers  of  the  Abhidhamma.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  picturesque  but 
unscientific  psychology  of  Plato,  bent  on  inculcating  ethical 
and  sdstbetical  doctrine,  and  the  careful  analysing,  without 
ulterior  ends,  of  Aristotle. 

Dhammadinna's  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  three 
classes  of  sankharas  is,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  peculiarly 
her  own.  "Breathing,"  she  says,  "is  the  sankhara  of 
body,  reasoning  and  investigation^  that  of  speech,  per- 
ception and  feeling  that  of  thought,"  inasmuch  as  "  breath- 
ing is  a  bodily  state,  bound  up  with  the  body,"  reasoning 
and  investigation  precede  utterance,  and  perception  and 
feeling  "are  mental  states  bound  up  with  the  mind." 

This  simple,  if  rather  meagre,  classification  is  thereupon 
turned  to  account  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  on 
the  process  of  falling  into  and  awaking  from  the  state  of 
hypnotic  trance  entitled  *  saona-vedayita-nirodha-samapatti,' 
or  that  attainment  of  the  cessation  of  perception  and  feeling 
which  differed  only  from  death  in  not  involving  the  suspen- 
sion of  animation  and  beat,  as  it  did  of  the  three  sankharas,® 
and  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  Indian  mind  generally 
as  a  concomitant  of  great  holiness.  The  order  of  evan- 
escence of  faculties  in  attaining  it  was,  that  first  speech, 
then  action  (or  movement),  and  then  thought  was  suspended ; 
and  inversely  on  awaking.     But  what  Dhammadinna  seems 

1  tfittam, 

*  Dictionary,  t.v,  •anhhira, 
)  Buddhitm,  p.  91. 

*  Vinaya,  I.  2  f.n. 

•  vitakkavie&ra. 

•  Cf.  Childen,  t,v.  nirodho. 
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more  concerned  to  lay  stress  upon  Is  a  point  of  evolution 
in  ethical  discipline  somewhat  similar  to  the  teaching  with 
which  Gotama  ended  the  discourse  entitled  Cetokhila  Sutta,^ 
also  contained  in  the  Majjhima  Nikaya.  The  point  in  both 
cases  is  that,  given  the  requisite  conditions  both  mental 
and  moral,  the  attainment  of  the  particular  state  of  holi- 
ness is  bound  to  ensue,  naturally,  spontaneously^  and 
independently  of  any  fluctuations  of  hope  or  fear^  wish 
or  striving,  in  the  yet  unmatured  disciple.  "The  brother, 
0  Bhikkhus,"  said  Gotama,  "  thus  endowed  with  fif  teenfold 
determination,  becomes  destined  to  come  forth  into  the  light, 
capable  of  the  higher  wisdom,  sure  of  attaining  to  the 
supreme  security,"  just  as  eggs  duly  brooded  over  are 
bound  to  be  hatched,  whether  or  no  the  mother  be  longing 
for  her  little  chickens  to  break  open  the  shell  ''and  come 
forth  into  the  light  in  safety."  "Not  thus,  friend  Visakha," 
says  Dhammadinna  in  her  turn,  "is  the  way  of  a  bhikkhu 
who  is  on  the  point  of  attaining  cessation  of  perception  and 
feeling,  namely  to  say,  'I  shall  attain  it,  I  am  attaining 
it,  I  have  attained  it/  According  as  be  has  been  previously 
developing  his  heart,  so  shall  it  bring  him  to  that  state." 

The  next  group  of  questions  brings  us  to  a  consideration 
of  the  second  Skandha^  '  vedana '  or  feeling,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  as  constituting  a  purely  psychological 
inquiry,  followed  by  its  ethical  application.  "How  many 
(forms  of)  feeling  are  there,  dear  ladyP"  "There  are 
three  of  them,  friend  Yisakha,  pleasurable,  painful,  and 
neutral^  feeling."  And  they  are  pronounced  also  to  be 
either  bodily  or  mental,  and  equivalent  to  happy  sensation,^ 
unhappy  sensation,  and  sensation  which  is  neither.  Ap- 
parently, therefore,  Dhammadinna  has  settled  in  her  own 
mind  a  question  which  still  constitutes  'one  of  the  cruces 
of  psychology,'^  whether,  namely,  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish, besides  pleasure  and  pain,  a  third  mode  of  feeling 

1  Translated  by  Prof.  RhjB  Dayids,  SuddhUt  Suttaa,  p.  233. 

2  adukkhamatukkhd  vedana^ — ^feeling  which  is  neither  painful  nor  pleasurable. 

*  vedayitam, 

*  Of.  Prof.  Sully,  The  Human  Mind,  II.  p.  4. 
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oharacterized  as  'bare,  colourless  excitement/  Yisakba 
then  follows  up  with  what  seems  a  paradoxical  question, 
although  the  commentator  does  not  explicitly  judge  it  to 
be  so.  ''  This  pleasurable  feeling,  dear  lady,  in  what  respect 
is  it  pleasant,  in  what  respect  is  it  painful;  and  how  is 
painful  feeling  painful  and  how  pleasurable;  and  neutral 
feeling,  how  is  it  pleasurable  and  how  painful  P"  But 
Dhammadinna  replies  imperturbably,  ^'In  pleasurable  feel- 
ing, friend  Yisakba,  pleasure  is  the  constant,  pain  the 
intermittent,  element;  in  painful  feeling  pain  is  the 
constant,  pleasure  the  intermittent,  element;  in  neutral 
feeling  pleasure  is  the  conscious,  pain  the  unconscious, 
element."  ^ 

Whether,  after  admitting  thus  much  with  regard  to 
'adukkhamasukkha  vedana,'  Dhammadinna  would  have  been 
content  to  define  it  as  'bare,  colourless  excitement'  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  what  our  psychologists  call  '  intellectual  feelings,' 
in  which  Surprise,  the  typical  form  of  neutral  feeling,  plays 
a  part,  and  its  full  development  to  have  been  that  state  of 
'  upekkha'  or  equanimity,  which  replaced  the  more  hedonistic 
emotion,  when  the  intent  and  rapt  Buddhist  had  attained 
the  fourth  stage  of  what  was  called  Jhana. 

Yisakba  then  turns  to  a  more  ethical  aspect  of  feeling. 
''  In  pleasurable  feeling,  dear  lady,  to  which  bias  (anusayo) 
are  we  most  prone,  to  which  in  painful  feeling,  to  which 
in  neutral  feeling  P  "  There  were  held  to  be  seven  of  theae 
biases  or  inclinations: — Sensuality,  hatred,  false  views, 
doubt,  conceit,  craving  for  existence  and  ignorance.  Of 
these  Dhammadinna  judged  the  first  as  most  easily  besetting 
the  happy  man,  the  second  the  man  enduring  pain,  and 
the  last  as  most  liable  to  hold  sway  under  neutral  feeling. 
But  she  denies  that  this  is  universally  true  of  the  three 

^  I  give  this  rendering  with  much  diffidence,  the  Pali  heiiij^  somewhat  obscure. 
Thititukkhd  viparin&madukkhay  is  the  passage  translated  into  'pleasure  is  the 
constant,  pain  the  intermittent,  element.'  Buddhaghosa  paraphnues  it  thus: — 
tukkhaya  vedan&ya  atthibhino  iukkham,  natthibh^Hfo  dukkhan  H ;  with  the  6011- 
Terse  for  pain ;  and  then,  odukkhamatukh&ya  vedanaya,  Jdnanahkdvo  t¥kkA4m^ 
^;dnanabhdvo  dukkhan  ti  attho. 
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modes  of  feeling;  for  instancey  the  first  Jhana,  a  state 
'  bom  of  seclusion,  full  of  reflection  and  investigation '  is 
also  characterized  by  joy  and  pleasure,  but  not  by  sensuality. 
There  are,  as  I  have  said,  other  points  of  philosophic 
interest  raised  in  this  pair  of  dialogues,  into  which  I  do 
not  enter.  My  endeavour  has  been  to  inquire  only  how 
far  they  contained  matter  to  establish  or  correct  such  notions 
as  have  thus  far  been  obtained  respecting  the  mental 
furniture  and  procedure  of  'man  as  moral'  from  the 
Buddhist  point  of  view.  Light  on  these  data  seems  as 
indispensable  as  some  clear  ideas  on  the  complementary 
data  afforded  by  the  sociological  conditions  in  which 
Buddhist  ethics  grew  and  flourished.  It  may  be  said  that 
a  psychological  basis  of  ethics,  affording  no  theory  respecting 
either  conscience  or  free  will,  is  at  best  very  defective. 
These  doctrines,  however,  are  comparatively  modern  in 
Western  ethics,  and,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  Saifioov  of 
Socrates,  have  no  counterpart  in  Greek  ethical  development. 
Nor  is  it  contended  that  the  Yedalla  Suttas  exhaust  the 
contents  of  Buddhist  ethical  psychology.  They  do  but 
contribute  a  brick  or  two  towards  a  structure  which,  con- 
structed or  re-constructed  already  in  all  its  main  features 
by  Oriental  scholars,  will  only  be  completed  when  the 
remainder  of  the  Buddhist  canon  is,  by  the  labour  of  love 
now  being  bestowed  upon  it,  rendered  accessible  to  Western 
readers. 
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Art.  XIII. — The  Ifigrodha-miga'Jdtaka  and  the  Life  of  Si. 
Emtathiua  Placidus.     By  Dr.  M.  Gaster,  M.R.A.S. 

In  connection  with  the  story  of  Patacara  I  had  occasion 
to  refer  (J.R.A.S.  1893,  pp.  869-871)  to  a  series  of  parallels 
in  Eastern  and  Western  literature,  one  of  which  was  the 
life  of  St.  Eustathius  Placidus.  The  second  half  of  this 
Vita  contained  those  incidents  which  made  me  connect  it 
with  the  cycle  of  which  Patacara  seemed  to  be  the  proto- 
type. The  first  half,  however,  was  totally  different,  and 
must  have  been  added  to  the  other  portion  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Life.  That  "  Life "  was  worthy  of  being  put  up  as 
an  example  to  the  pious,  which  contained  a  greater  number 
of  temptations  successfully  withstood,  of  sufferings  meekly 
borne,  of  miracles  wondrously  wrought.  Therefore  the 
miraculous  and  pathetic  portions  were  enlarged  and  specially 
dwelt  upon. 

In  the  Life  of  St.  Placidus  we  find  thus  two  distinct  tales, 
one  of  his  conversion,  and  the  other  of  his  sufferings  and 
ultimate  martyrdom,  which  last  portion  may  have  been 
added  still  later  in  order  to  round  off  the  whole  tale. 

In  consequence  of  the  miraculous  elements  in  it  this  Life 
has  become  very  popular.  Not  only  is  it  to  be  found  in 
Yoragine's  "  Golden  Legend,*'  Caxton's  translation  included, 
and  in  the  collections  of  "  Lives  "  of  Surius,  the  BoUandists, 
etc.,  but  it  was  also  incorporated  into  the  '*  Gesta  Boman- 
orum,"  the  great  storehouse  of  mediaeval  tales  and  legends. 
It  figures  there  as  a  moral  tale,  and  has  as  heading  the 
words,  "Of  the  miraculous  recall  of  sinners,  and  of  the 
consolations  which  piety  offers  to  the  distressed."  ^ 

^  Oesta  Romanonmi.  Translated  ^m>the  Latin  by  the  Bey.  Ch.  Swan, 
revised  by  W.  Hooper,  London,  1877,  No.  ex.  p.  191  ff.  Cf.  Gesta  Romanonim. 
ed.  Oesterley,  Berlin,  1872,  No.  110,  p.  444  ff.  and  the  important  bibliographical 
notes,  p.  730. 
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The  first  portion  of  this  legend  contains  the  miraculous 
conversion  brought  about  by  a  deer.  It  is  very  elaborate^ 
and,  as  most  of  these  "Lives/'  amplified  by  numberless 
details. 

I  give  it  in  a  somewhat  abridged  form,  omitting  repetitions 
and  details,  summing  up  the  more  important  incidents. 

"In  the  reign  of  Trajan  there  lived  a  king  named 
Placidus,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Emperor's 
armies.  He  was  of  a  very  merciful  disposition,  but  a 
worshipper  of  idols.  His  wife  also  participated  in  the  same 
feelings,  and  adhered  to  the  same  religious  rites.  They 
had  two  sons,  educated  in  all  the  magnificence  of  their  age 
and  station;  and  from  the  general  kindness  and  goodness 
of  their  hearts  they  merited  a  revelation  of  the  way  of 
truth.  As  he  was  one  day  following  the  chase,  he  discovered 
a  herd  of  deer,  amongst  which  was  one  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  its  form.  Separating  itself 
from  the  rest,  it  plunged  into  the  thicker  part  of  the  brake. 
Placidus  separated  himself  from  his  companions  and  followed 
the  course  it  had  taken  with  all  the  celerity  in  his  power. 
While  he  was  giving  all  his  strength  to  the  pursuit,  the 
stag  at  length  scaled  a  lofty  precipice,  and  Placidus  ap- 
proaching to  it  as  near  as  he  could,  considered  how  to 
secure  it.  But,  as  he  regarded  it  with  fixed  attention,  there 
appeared,  impressed  upon  the  centre  of  the  brow,  the  form 
of  a  cross,  which  glittered  with  greater  splendour  than 
a  meridian  sun.  Upon  this  cross  there  was  an  image  of 
Christ  suspended;  and,  as  formerly  happened  to  the  ass 
of  Balaam,  utterance  was  supplied  to  the  stag,  which  thus 
addressed  the  hunter :  '  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me, 
Placidus  P  For  thy  sake  have  I  assumed  the  shape  of  this 
animal :  I  am  Christ,  whom  thou  ignorantly  worshippest.* 
Some  assert  that  the  image  said  these  things.  Placidus, 
filled  with  terror,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  said:  'Declare 
what  Thou  sayest,  that  I  may  believe  in  Thee.'  Christ 
explains  his  divinity,  and  Placidus  said :  '  I  believe,  O 
Lord,  that  Thou  art  He  that  made  all  things;  and  that 
Thou  art  He  who  bringest  back  the  wanderer.'    The  liord 
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atiswered:  'Go  into  the  city  and  be  baptized;  return  on 
the  morrow  hither,  where  I  will  appear  again/  Placidus 
departed  to  his  home  and  communicated  all  that  had  passed 
to  his  wife.  That  very  night  they  were  all  baptized  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rome."  So  far  the  first  portion  of  the  history 
of  St.  Eustathius  Placidus.  His  martjrrdom  is  placed  in  the 
year  120,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  Trajan's  successor.  This 
is,  however,  independent  of  the  time  when  the  Life  was 
written.  The  oldest  texts  seem  to  belong  to  the  ninth 
century.  A  Syriac  version  of  it  exists  in  a  MS.  of  the 
twelfth  century  (1197)  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  12,174,  No.  63).^ 

The  principal  incidents  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  manner:  —  (1)  Placidus,  a  keen  hunter;  (2) 
Placidus,  of  a  merciful  disposition,  but  has  not  yet 
obtained  access  to  the  way  of  truth;  (3)  A  magnificent, 
beautiful  stag  draws  his  attention  away  from  the  rest;  (4) 
Exposes  itself  to  the  danger  of  being  killed,  in  order  to 
speak  to  Placidus;  (5)  Christ  assumes  the  form  of  that 
stag ;    (6)  Placidus  converted. 

Without  going  into  many  details,  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  some  of  the  ancient  "Lives'*  owe  their  origin  to 
Buddhist  Jatakas.  One  need  only  refer  to  Barlaam  and 
Joasaph.  A  thorough  examination  of  those  Jatakas  will 
further  reveal  unexpected  parallels  to  some  of  the  apocryphal 
Acts  of  the  Apostles — I  think  more  especially  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostle  Thomas^  which  Gutschmid  considers  to  be 
based  upon  a  Buddhist  Jataka,^  and  some  incidents  in  those 
of  Bartholomeus  and  John.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
publication  of  all  the  Jatakas  in  existence,  and  their  being 
made  accessible  through  translation,  will  give  a  powerful 
impetus  to  investigations  directed  towards  the  history  of 
ancient  hagiology. 

As  one  portion  of  the  legend  of  St.  Placidus  had  its 
parallel    in    an    Indian    tale,   I    surmised   that   the  other 


1  T.  W,  Wright^  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MannseriptB  in  the  British  Mnseum, 
iii.  1872,  p.  1132  f. 

^  y,  R.  A,  Lipsiutf  Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten  u.  Apostellegenden, 
i.  Braunschweig,  1883,  p.  281. 
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would  also  have  its  origin  there.  It  is  well  known  that 
legends  have  often  been  made  up  of  two  or  three  in- 
dependent tales,  tacked  one  on  to  the  other  to  make  the 
legend  more  interesting  and  more  attractive. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  B.  Chalmers  I  have  been 
able  to  see  a  proof  sheet  of  his  translation  of  the  Jatakas 
(vol.  i.),  which  is  published  by  the  Pitt  Press  under  the 
editorship  of  Prof.  Cowell,  of  Cambridge.  In  one  of  these 
Jatakas  I  found,  indeed,  the  original  for  the  history  of 
Placidus'  conversion.  In  comparing  the  two  one  must  take 
into  account  the  rifacimento  to  which  those  Indian  tales 
have  been  subjected  in  order  to  suit  them  entirely  to  their 
new  purposes.  Only  the  framework,  the  leading  incidents 
and  the  miraculous  elements,  are  retained,  the  rest  is  fitted 
up  with  rhetorics  and  arguments  borrowed  from  a  different 
source. 

The  Jataka  to  which  I  refer  is  the  Nigrodha-miga-Jataka, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  ^ :  **  Once  upon  a  time, 
when  Brahmadatta  was  reigning  in  Benares,  the  Bodhisatta 
was  born  a  deer.  At  his  birth  he  was  golden  of  hue ;  his  eyes 
were  like  round  jewels ;  the  sheen  of  his  horns  was  of  silver ; 
his  mouth  was  like  a  bunch  of  scarlet  cloth ;  his  four  hoofs 
were  as  though  lacquered ;  his  tail  was  like  the  yak's ;  and  he 
was  as  big  as  a  young  foal.  Attended  by  five  hundred  deer 
he  dwelt  in  the  forest  under  the  name  of  King  Banyan 
Deer.  And  hard  by  him  dwelt  another  deer  also  with  an 
attendant  herd  of  five  hundred  deer,  who  was  named  Branch 
Deer,  and  was  as  golden  of  hue  as  the  Bodhisatta. 

**  In  those  days  the  king  of  Benares  was  passionately  fond 
of  hunting,  and  always  had  meat  at  every  meal.  Every 
day  he  mustered  the  whole  of  his  subjects  and  went  hunting. 
Thought  his  people,  'Suppose  we  were  to  sow  food  and 
supply  water  for  the  deer  in  his  own  pleasaunce;  and, 
having  driven  in  a  number  of  deer,  to  bar  them  in  and 
deliver  them  over  to  the  king.'  So  they  did.  Henceforth  the 
king  betook  himself  to  the  pleasaunce,  and  in  looking  once 

1  It  is  also  translated  in  full  in  Prof.  Ehys  Davids's  *  Buddhist  Birth  StoriGs/ 
No.  12,  p.  206  ff. 
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over  the  herd,  saw  among  them  two  golden  deer,  to  whom 
he  granted  immunity.  Sometimes  he  would  go  of  his  own 
accord  and  shoot  a  deer  to  bring  home ;  sometimes  his  cook 
would  go  and  shoot  one.  At  first  sight  of  the  bow  the 
deer  would  dash  off  trembling  for  their  lives;  but  after 
receiving  two  or  three  wounds,  they  grew  weary  and  faint, 
and  were  slain.  The  herd  of  deer  told  this  to  the  Bodhio 
satta,  who  sent  for  Branch,  and  said,  'Friend,  the  deer 
are  being  destroyed  in  great  numbers;  and,  though  they 
cannot  escape  death,  at  least  let  them  not  be  needlessly 
wounded.  Let  the  deer  on  whom  the  lot  falls  go  to  the 
block  by  turns,  one  day  one  from  my  herd,  and  next  day 
one  from  yours.'  The  other  agreed.  Now  one  day  the 
lot  fell  on  a  pregnant  doe  of  the  herd  of  Branch,  and  she 
went  to  Branch  and  said,  'Lord,  I  am  with  young;  order 
me  to  be  passed  over  this  turn.'  'No,  I  cannot  make 
your  turn  another's,'  said  he.  Finding  no  favour  with 
him,  the  doe  went  to  the  Bodhisatta,  and  told  him  her 
story.  And  he  answered,  'Very  well;  you  go  away,  and 
I  will  see  that  the  turn  passes  over  you.'  And  therewithal 
he  went  himself  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  lay  down 
with  his  head  on  the  block.  Cried  the  cook  on  seeing  him, 
'Why!  here  is  the  king  of  the  deer,  who  was  granted 
immunity  I  What  does  this  mean  P '  And  off  he  ran  to 
tell  the  king,  who,  on  hearing  it,  mounted  his  chariot  and 
came  with  a  large  following. 

" '  My  friend,  the  king  of  the  deer,  how  comes  it  that 
you  are  lying  here  P ' 

" '  Sire,  there  came  to  me  a  doe  big  with  young,  who 
prayed  me  to  let  her  turn  fall  on  another ;  and,  as  I  could 
not  pass  the  doom  of  one  to  another,  I,  laying  down  my 
life  for  her,  and  taking  her  doom  on  myself,  have  laid 
ine  down  here.' 

" '  My  lord,  the  golden  king  of  the  deer,  said  the  king, 
never  yet  saw  I,  even  among  men,  one  so  abounding  in 
charity,  love,  and  pity  as  you.  Therefore  am  I  pleased 
with  you.     Arise  I  I  spare  the  lives  of  both  you  and  her.' 

"The  Bodhisatta  interceded  then  with  the  king  for  the 

J.K.A  B.  1894.  23 
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lives  of  all  creatures,  and  obtained  from  him  the  promise 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  spared.  After  thus  inter- 
ceding^, the  Great  Being  arose,  established  the  king  in  the 
Five  commandments,  saying,  'Walk  in  righteousness,  great 
king.  Walk  in  righteousness  and  justice  towards  parents, 
children,  townsmen,  and  country-folk,  so  that  when  this 
earthly  body  is  dissolved,  you  may  enter  the  bliss  of  heaven. 
Thus,  with  the  grace  and  charm  that  marks  a  Buddha, 
did  he  teach  the  Truth  to  the  king.' " 

So  far  the  Jataka,  as  much  as  it  concerns  us  here.  The 
principal  points  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the 
story  of  Placidus.  (1)  The  king,  a  mighty  hunter.  (2) 
Of  a  merciful  disposition,  but  has  not  yet  obtained  access  to 
the  way  of  truth.  (3)  The  marvellous  deer,  characterized 
by  specially  brilliant  horns.  (4)  Exposes  itself  to  the 
danger  of  being  killed  in  order  to  speak  to  the  king. 
(5)  The  Bodhisatta  impersonated  by  that  deer,  and  (6) 
The  successful  conversion  of  the  king  by  the  deer. 

The  specific  Buddhist  argument,  viz.  the  self-sacrifice, 
looses  its  force  in  the  change  from  Buddhism  to  Christianity, 
and  is  therefore  omitted  in  the  story  of  Placidus. 

The  date  of  the  Jataka  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

As  the  central  incident  is  to  be  found  represented  among 

the  sculptured  medallions  of  the  Stupa  of  Bharhut  (No.  1 

in  Plate  xxv.  and  No.  2  in  Plat«  xliii.  of  Cunningham's 

publication),  it  must  therefore  belong  to  the  second  or  third 

century  B.C.,  and  is  thus  close  upon  a  thousand  years  older 

Idest  written  record  of  the  story  of  Placidus.     Thd 

)eer''  alone  would  suffice  to  prove  the  Buddhist 

the  latter,  as  Buddha,  in  several  previous  births, 

'*  King  of  the  Deer,"     I  know  not  of  any  other 

f  Christ  appearing  under  the  form  of  a  deer  or 

animal.     It  is  a  thoroughly  Buddhist  conception, 

t  in  the  animal  one  of  the  forms  of  existence  and 

tions  of  Buddha,  and  has  been  taken  over  bodily 

ataka  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Life  of  Placidus, 

lalf  of  which  is  also  of  the  same  Buddhist  origin. 
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Art.    XIV. — The  Madhura   Suita   concerning   Caete.      By 
BoBERT  Chalmers. 

The  Sutta  of  which  the  Pali  text  and  commentary,  together 
with  a  translation,  are  here  given,  is  No.  84  of  the  Majjhima 
Kikaya.  In  addition  to  the  interest  which  attends  every 
addition  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  great  canonical  books  of 
primitive  Buddhism,  this  Sutta  may  claim  a  twofold  interest 
of  its  own,  derived  (i.)  from  the  form  in  which  the  dialogue 
is  cast,  and  (ii.)  from  its  subject. 

As  regards  the  form,  whilst  the  Madhura  Sutta  is  unlike 
the  generality  of  Suttas  in  presenting  as  the  chief  inter- 
locutor not  the  Buddha  himself  but  one  of  his  disciples, 
yet  it  is  not  without  parallels  in  this  respect.  For  example, 
in  Sutta  No.  44  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya,^  the  learned  Sister 
Dhammadinna  expounds  the  Truth  to  her  whilom  husband ; 
whilst  in  Suttas  Nos.  15  and  43  Moggallana  and  Sariputta 
respectively  play  the  chief  part,  and  there  are  not  even 
the  final  words  of  approval  with  which  in  No.  44  the 
Buddha  endorses  what  Dhammadinna  has  taught.  There 
is,  however,  one  essential  point  in  which  the  Madhura  Sutta 
is  marked  off  from  even  such  Suttas  as  the  three  mentioned. 
For,  whereas  in  all  those  three,  even  in  Nos.  15  and  43, 
we  are  carefully,  if  irrelevantly,  informed  of  the  precise 
spot  at  which  the  Buddha  was  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the 
dialogue — in  the  Madhura  Sutta  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  Buddha  was  no  longer  living  but  dead.  The  only 
parallel  which  occurs  to  me  is  found  in  the  (unedited) 
Ghotamukha  Sutta  (No.  94  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya),  where 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  statement  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of    the  Madhura  Sutta.     The  important 

1  Analysed  in  MIbs  Foley^s  article  in  this  year's  J.R.A.S. 
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fact  which  these  two  Suttas  formally  prove  is  that,  like 
Christianity  in  the  hands  of  St.  Paul,  Buddhism,  after  the 
death  of  its  founder,  continued  to  develope  in  the  hands  of 
his  disciples. 

In  the  Madhura  Sutta  Kaccana  discusses,  as  the  Buddha 
had  discussed  in  other  Suttas,  the  great  Indian  institution 
of  caste — or  *  colour*  according  to  the  literal  translation  of 
the  term  used  for  caste  alike  in  Pali  and  in  Sanskrit.  It 
is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  investigate  the 
evolution  of  the  caste-system  from  the  primary  distinction 
of  colour  between  the  white  Aryan  invaders  and  the  '  black 
men '  whom  they  first  encountered  in  India.  By  the  time 
that  Buddhism  arose,  some  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  caste  was  an  accomplished  fact ;  within  the  Aryan 
pale,  society  was  more  or  less  rigidly  divided  into  the  four 
'classic'  castes.  Thus  in  the  Kannakathala  Sutta ^  (No.  90 
of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya)  the  Buddha  is  represented  as 
saying — 

**  There  are  these  four  castes — kshatriyas,  brahmins, 
yaisyas,  and  sudras.  Of  these  four  castes,  two 
— the  kshatriyas  and  the  brahmins — are  given 
precedence,  to  wit,  in  salutation,  homage,  obeisance, 
and  due  ministry." 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  note  that  the  Pali  Pitakas, 
in  specifying  the  four  castes  as  above,  invariably  give  pre- 
cedence to  the  kshatriyas — the  rajanyas  of  the  Yedic  hymns. 
As  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that,  when  this  *  kingly  class  * 
first  arose,  it  was  supreme  in  Indian  society,  the  Pitakas 
preserve  the  ancient  tradition  in  their  championship  of 
the  established  precedence  of  the  kshatriyas  against  the 
presumptuous  usurpation  of  the  brahmins,  and  mark  the 
transitional  epoch  when  the  brahmin's  claim  to  pre-eminence, 

*  As  the  Sutta  has  not  yet  been  edited,  I  give  an  extract  from  the  Pali  text — 
**  Cattaro  'me,  maharaja,  Tanna — ^khattiya  brahma^a  vessa  sndda.     Imeaam 

kho,  maharuja,  catunnam  yanpanarh  dye  yanna  aggam  akkhayanti, — khattiya  ca 

brahma^a   ca — yadidam   abhiyadana-paccupa^^han-aDJalikamma-samlcikamman 

ti." 

<*Naham,  bhante,  Bhagayantadi  dit^hadhammikain  pncchami;    samparuyi- 

kaham,  bhante,  Bhagavantam  pucchami.*' 


-^s 
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though  urged  with  growing  arrogance,  had  not  yet  extorted 
universal  recognition — more  particularly  from  the  kshatriyas. 
There  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  in  the  Arabattha 
Sutta  (No.  3  of  the  Digha  Nikaya),  where  the  young  brahmin 
Ambattha  denounces  the  Sakyan  kshatriyas  as  follows: — 
'*  The  Sakyan  race  is  fierce,  violent,  hasty,  and  long-tongued. 
Though  they  are  naught  but  men  of  substance,  yet  they 
pay  no  respect,  honour,  or  reverence  to  brahmins."  And 
the  young  brahmin  goes  on  to  complain  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  treated  by  them  in  Kapilavastu  with  the  respect 
which  he  expected.  Without  attempting  to  deny  the  allega- 
tion, the  Buddha  urges  that  the  Sakyans  were  at  home  in 
their  own  city,  and  that  Ambattha  had  no  right  to  be  so 
angry  because  no  notice  was  taken  of  him.  Far  more 
important  for  our  present  purpose  are  sections  24-28  of 
the  same  Ambattha  Sutta,  which  deal  with  the  treatment 
accorded  by  kshatriyas  and  brahmins  respectively  to  the 
son  (i.)  of  a  kshatriya  youth  by  a  brahmin  girl,  and  (ii.)  of 
a  brahmin  youth  by  a  kshatriya  girl.  In  reply  to  the 
Buddha's  series  of  questions,  the  young  brahmin  is  forced 
to  admit  that  in  both  cases  alike  the  brahmins  will  recognize 
the  hybrid  offspring  as  a  full  brahmin,  whereas  the 
kshatriyas  will  not  admit  to  kshatriya  rank  anyone  who 
is  not  the  child  of  kshatriya  parents  on  both  sides.  ''So 
it  is  clear,**  triumphantly  argues  the  Buddha,  "whether 
you  regard  it  from  the  male  or  from  the  female  side,  that 
it  is  the  kshatriyas  who  are  the  best  people,  and  the 
brahmins  their  inferiors."  Similarly,  the  young  brahmin 
is  forced  to  admit  that,  if  a  kshatriya  is  expelled  by  his 
fellows,  the  brahmins  will  welcome  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  he  will  rank  as  a  full  brahmin;^  whereas  an  expelled 
brahmin  is  never  received  by  the  kshatriyas.  Hence,  even 
when  a  kshatriya  is  in  the  depths  of  degradation,  still  it 
is  true  that  the  kshatriyas  are  the  best  people,  and  the 
brahmins  their  inferiors !     Having  got  the  young  brahmin 

1  This  conflicts  with  Prof.  Bhys  Davids'  statement  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1881, 
p.  24)  that  at  the  rise  of  Bad<mism  **no  kshatriya  could  any  longer  become 
a  brahman." 
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60  far  in  recognizing  the  lesson  taught  by  tbe^  facts  of  life, 
the  Buddha  clinches  the  matter  with  a  favourite  quotation  ^: — 

"Moreover,   it  was  the   Brahma^  Sanam-kumara '    who 
uttered  this  stanza — 

Khattiyo  settho  jane  tasmim  ye  gotta-patisarino. 
Yijjacarana-sampanno  so  settho  deva-manuse  ti. 
(The  kshatriya  is  best  among  folk  who  heed  linea^. 
He  who  knows  and  acts  aright  is  best  among  gods 
and  men.) 
"Now  this  stanza,  Ambattha,  was  well  sung  and  not  ill 
sung  by  the  Brahma  Sanam-kumara,   well  said  and   not 
ill  said,  sensible  and  not  senseless.     I,  too,  Ambattha,  join 
in  saying  th^t  the  kshatriya  is  best  among  folk  who  heed 
lineage,"  etc. 


^  It  occurs  in  the  Majjbima  and  Samyutta  Nik&yas,  as  well  as  in  the  above 
passage  in  the  Digha. 

'  At  page  239  of  his  Buddhismy  Bishop  Copleston  strangely  mistakes  Brahmuno 
for  brahmainena,  and  translates  '*  It  was  a  brahman  *'  ! 

3  In  note'  14  to  page  38  of  his  Viahiiu  Furdtia  (London,  1840),  H.  H.  Wilsoo 
says : — **The  Kanmara  creation  is  the  creation  oi  Rudra  or  Nilalohita,  a  form 
of  S'iya,  by  Brahm4,  which  is  snbseqaently  described  in  our  text,  and  of  certain 
other  mina-bom  sons  of  Brahm&,  of  whose  birth  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  gives  no 
further  account:  they  are  elsewhere  termed  Sanat-kum&ra,  Sananda,  Sanaka, 
and  8an&tana,  with  sometimes  a  fifth,  Ribhu,  added.  These  declining  to  create 
progeny,  remained,  as  the  name  of  the  first  implies  ever  boys,  Eum&r^ :  that  is, 
ever  pure  and  innocent ;  whence  their  creation  is  called  the  Eaum&ra.  .  .  And 
.the  lin^  has  ...  *  Being  ever  as  he  was  bom,  he  is  here  called  a  youth ;  and 
hence  his  name  is  well  known  as  Sanat-kum&ra.'  This  authority  makes  Sanat- 
kumfira  and  Ribhu  the  two  first  bom  of  all ;  whilst  the  text  of  the  Hari  Vansa 
limits  the  primogeniture  to  Sanat-kura&ra.  .  .  .  Sanat-kum&ra  and  his  brethren 
are  always  described  in  the  Saiva  Pur&ifas  as  Togis:  as  the  Ktirma,  after 
enumerating  them,  adds :  *  These  five,  oh  Brahmans,  were  Togis,  who  acquired 
entire  exemption  ^otn  passion  * ;  and  the  Hari  Vansa,  although  rather  Yaishnava 
than  8aiva,  observes  that  the  Togis  celebrate  these  six,  along  with  Kapila,  in 
Toga  works." 

In  Pali,  Sanat-kumara  becomes  Sanam-kumara,  still  retaining  the  meaning  of 
b  &C1  irdp6fvos,  Buddhaghosa,  in  his  commentary  on  the  above  Pali  text  as  it 
occurs  in  the  53rd  Sutta  of  the  Majjbima  Nikaya,  says :. — **  Sanam-kumdrendH 
poranaka-kumarena.  Cirakalato  pa^^haya  '  kumaro '  ti  pafliiato.  So  kira 
manussapathe  panca-cu}aka-kumara-kale  jhanam  nibbattetva  aparihinRJjhaoo 
brahmaloke  nibbatti.  Tassa  so  attabhavo  piyo  ahosi  manupo ;  tasma  tadisena  va 
attabhavena  carati.  Tena  taiii  *  Sanam -kumaro '  ti  safijananti."  ("  Sanaifi- 
kumara  means  *  The  maid  of  yore.'  From  very  ancient  days  he  has  been  known 
as  *  the  Maid.'  Tradition  says  that,  when  among  men  in  the  epoch  of  the  Five 
Little  Maids  (?=the  five  mind-bom  sons  of  Brahma  above),  he  grew  to  Insight, 
and,  dying  witii  Insight  full  and  undimmed,  was  re-bom  in  the  Brahma  Realm. 
His  old  existence  was  so  sweet  and  dear  to  him  that  it  was  always  in  such 
semblance  that  he  went  about.    Therefore,  he  was  known  as  Sanam-kumara.") 
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On  enquiry  of  Sanskrit  scholars,  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  trace  of  this  remarkable  gathd  in  existing 
brahminical  literature.  Now,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
Buddism  could  have  concocted  the  verse,  and  have  had  the 
impudence  to  foist  its  authorship  upon  the  venerable  per* 
sonality  of  Sanat-kumara ;  the  forgery  would  have  been 
too  monstrous,  and  the  exposure  too  certain.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  growing  claims  of  the  brahmins  to  precedence, 
so  inconvenient  an  utterance  by  so  eminent  a  brahminical 
authority  would  naturally  tend  to  be  relegated  to  oblivion, 
and  so,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  dropped  altogether  out  of 
the  official  recension  of  brahmin  texts.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  discovery  of  the  gdthd  in  Sanskrit  may  at 
once  corroborate  the  Buddha  in  his  favourite  quotation,  and 
dispel  all  prima  facie  suspicion  of  brahminical  auppressio  veri. 

The  general  feeling  of  Buddhism  in  favour  of  kshatriya 
precedence  is  briefly  indicated  in  the  statement  of  Chapter  iii. 
of  the  Lalita  Vtstara,  which  is  thus  translated  by  Foucaux: — 
'^  Les  Bddhisattvas  naissent  certainement  dans  deux  families, 
celle  des  Brahmanes  et  celle  des  Kchattriyas.  Quand  c'est 
la  famille  des  Brahmanes  qui  est  respect^e,  ils  naissent 
dans  une  famille  de  Brahmanes;  quand  c'est  la  famille 
des  Kchattriyas  qui  est  respect^e  [yada  kshatriya-guruko 
loko  bhavati],  ils  naissent  dans  une  famille  de  Kchattriyas. 
Avjourd'hui,  rSligieux,  la  famille  des  Kchattriyas  est  rjsspectie, 
c*est  pour  cela  que  les  Bddhisattvas  naissent  dans  une  famille 
de  Kchattriyas.** 

If  we  pass  from  social  to  intellectual  rank,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that — at  least,  in  the  Upanishad  period,  in  which 
Buddhism  probably  arose — there  was  anything  but  a 
tendency  among  the  brahmins  who  composed  the  Upani-, 
shads  to  despise  the  philosophic  attainments  of  the  kshatriyas. 
In  the  Upanishads  it  is  the  great  kshatriya  kings  who  are 
always  represented  as  teaching  the  brahmins  Yedanta.  And 
in  the  Chandogya  Upanishad  (of  which  there  is  a  trans- 
lation by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East)^  frequent  references  are  made  to  the 
superior  learning  of  kshatriyas.     It  is  a  kshatriya  sage 
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who  appears  ia  Book  i.  8,  1  ,  silenoing  the  hrahmins,  and 
again  in  Book  v.  3.  At  the  end  of  Book  v.  3,  occurs  a 
very  remarkable  passage  in  which  Gautama,  the  father  of 
the  Gautama  gotra,  who  had  gone  to  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Paiicala  for  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  a  future 
life,  is  thus  addressed  by  the  king  :— 

''  Since,  o  Gautama,  thou  hast  thus  spoken  to  me  and 
since  this  wisdom  never  came  to  the  brahmins  before  thee, 
therefore  among  all  people  (or  in  all  worlds)  to  the  kshatriya 
caste  alone  has  this  instruction  belonged/'  ^ 

In  the  Yasettha  Sutta  (No.  35  of  the  Sutta  NipSta  and 
No.  98  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya)  the  Buddha  appeals  to 
comparative  morphology  to  show  that  caste  distinctions 
are  unscientific.  There  are  numerous  generic  and  specific 
marks  distinguishing  the  several  grasses  and  trees,  worms, 
moths,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes ;  but  these  numerous  marks 
are  not  found  on  men  as  on  all  other  living  creatures; 
the  distinctions  between  man  and  man  are  individual,  not 
specific  or  generic.  Herein,  Gotama  was  in  accord  with 
the  conclusion  of  modern  biologists  that  "the  Anthropidm 
are  represented  by  the  single  genus  and  species,  Man," — a 
conclusion  which  was  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as 
the  accident  of  colour  did  not  mislead  Gotama,  as  it  did 
within  living  memory  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
republic. 


II. 

So  far,  this  sketch  of  caste  from  the  Buddhist  point  of 
view  has  been  confined  to  what  the  Ka^nakathala  Sutta 
calls  ditthadhammika,  i.e.  facts  of  the  visible  world.  It 
remains  to  consider  the  Pitaka  view  of  caste  with 
reference  to  aampardj/ika,  i.e.  matters  concerning  the  life 
hereafter.  On  this  head  the  Pitakas  are  emphatic  in  as- 
serting the  irrelevancy  of  all  caste  distinctions ;  the  saving 

^  See  aleo  the  same  legend  in  the  ^atapatha  £r6hfM^. 
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Trutli  was  open  to  attainment  by  all  castes  alike  in  equal 
degree.  Of  the  many  illustrations  whicli  might  be  adduced 
to  show  the  worthlessness  of  caste  in  the  higher  life,  one 
of  tbe  most  picturesque  occurs  in  tbe  Kannakathala  Sutta, 
and  is  here  given  in  an  English  version. 

Says  the  King  to  the  Buddha:  ''There  are  these  four 
castes,  sir — ^kshatriyas,  brahmins,  vaisyas,  and  sudras;  let 
ns  suppose  them  to  be  imbued  with  the  five  forms  of 
strenuous  exertion  to  win  Release.  In  this  case  would 
there  be  any  distinction,  sir,  any  difference  between  these 
four  castes  P  ** 

''Here  too,  sire  (replies  the  Buddha),  I  do  not  admit 
any  difference  whatsoever  between  them,  that  is  to  say 
as  regards  Release  compared  with  Release.  Just  as  if, 
sire,  a  man  were  to  kindle  a  fire  with  dry  herbs,  and  another 
man  were  to  kindle  a  fire  with  dry  sal-wood,  and  a  third 
were  to  kindle  a  fire  with  dry  mango-wood,  and  a  fourth 
with  dry  fig-wood — what  think  you,  sire?  Woiild  these 
divers  fires  kindled  with  divers  wood  show  any  difference 
whatsoever  in  flame  as  compared  with  flame,  in  hue  as 
compared  with  hue,  in  brightness  as  compared  with 
brightness  P '' 

"  No  difference  at  all,  sir." 

"Even  so,  sire,  is  the  inward  illumination  which  is 
kindled  by  effort  and  nursed  by  strenuous  exertion.  I  say 
that  there  is  no  difference  whatsoever  herein,  that  is  to  say 
in  Release  as  compared  with  Release/' 


III. 

The  Madhura  Sutta,  as  will  be  seen  infra,  deals  with  the 
caste  system  under  five  heads.  It  teaches  that  caste  (i.) 
cannot  ensure  material  success  in  life ;  (ii.)  cannot  save  the 
wicked  from  punishment  hereafter;  (iii.)  cannot  debar  the 
good  from  bliss  hereafter ;  (iv.)  cannot  shield  evildoers  from 
the  criminal  law  ;  and  (v.)  cannot  affect  the  uniform  venera- 
tion extended  to  the  riligieux,  whether  he  be  sprung  from 
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tlie  higBest  or  the  lowest  of  the  four  castes.  In  all  Chese' 
important  respects  the  four  castes  are  exactly  equal.^  The 
Madhura  Sutta  does  not  go  on  to  state,  nor  does  any  Sutta 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  venture  to  state,  that  in  every 
possible  respect  the  four  castes  were  on  one  identical  footings 
of  equality.  Such  a  statement  would  have  evinced  a 
certain  blindness  to  facts.  For,  though  in  all  essentials 
caste  was  an  empty  name  to  the  Buddha,  nevertheless,  the 
distinctions  of  caste  had  a  residual  sphere  of  petty  activity, 
and  ranked  among  the  'accidents'  of  life.  Whilst  caste 
had  no  part  in  the  higher  life  (which  was  alone  worthy  of 
an  earnest  man's  attention),  and  was  irrelevant  in  the  less 
trivial  of  mundane  relations,  yet  there  undoubtedly  remained 
a  region  where,  in  the  absence  of  higher  qualifications,  the 
hereditary  distinctions  of  caste  were  accepted  as  an  appro* 
priate  differentia  between  little  men.  But  into  this  trivial 
region  Gotama  disdained  to  enter.  He  was  content  to 
explode  the  caste  theory,  without  denouncing  it  as  a  formal 
institution. 


The  MSS.  which  I  have  used  in  settling  the  Pali  text 
of  the  Madhura  Sutta  are  four  in  number — two  Burmese 
(B)  and  two  Sinhalese  (S).  The  Burmese  MSS.  are  (i.)  the 
Mandalay  manuscript  (B"*)  taken  from  King  Theebaw's 
library,  and  (ii.)  the  Phayre  manuscript  (Bp),  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Buddhist  texts  obtained  by  Sir  A. 
Phayre.  These  two  MSS.,  which  are  both  in  the  India 
OflSce  Library,  are  from  the  same  original,  but  B»  is  in- 
comparably superior  to  Bp,  "toot  only  in  calligraphy,  but  in 
accuracy  and  scholarship.  The  India  Office  Library  also 
contains  one  of  the  Sinhalese  MSS.  which  I  have  collated, 
namely,  that  quoted  as  SS  which  is  the  Turnour  manuscript* 


*  Bishop  Copleston  (p.  234)  fltates  that  "in  Madhura  Sutta  (Mai.  Nik.  v.  tic,) 
Gotama  explains  that  oil  castes  are  ultimately  equal,  as  the  good,  of  whatever 
caste,  will  enjoy  the  like  reward  of  their  deeds  in  heaven,  and  ^e  bad  suf er 
alike  in  heU.'' 
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In  collating  this  with  the  Copenhagen  manuscript  in  the 
Sinhalese  character  {S^),  I  was  struck  with  the  constant 
uniformity  of  readings  of  the  two  MSS.,  particularly  in 
copyist's  blunders  and  lacunsB.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  are  copies  of  a  common  original^  as  also  are  B°^ 
and  Sp. 

For  the  text  of  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on  the 
Madhura  Sutta  I  have  relied  on  a  single  manuscript,  in  the 
Sinhalese  character,  in  my  own  possession,  which  Mrs. 
Bode  has  been  so  good  as  to  transcribe  for  me.  In  the 
notes  to  the  Sutta  the  readings  of  Buddhaghosa  in  hid 
Commentary  are  cited  as  '  Bu.'  In  this  connection  it  seems 
well  to  repeat  the  words  of  Yilhelm  Trenckner,  in  his  preface 
to  vol.  i.  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya  (P.T.S.  1888):— 
"Whenever  Buddhaghosa's  readings,  from  his  comments 
upon  them,  are  unmistakable,  they  must  in  my  opinion 
be  adopted  in  spite  of  other  authorities.  His  MSS.  were 
at  least  fifteen  centuries  older  than  ours,  and  in  a  first 
edition  we  certainly  cannot  aim  at  anything  higher  than 
reproducing  bis  text  as  far  as  possible." 


[Madhura-Suttam.] 

Evam  me  sutam.  Ekam  samayam^  ayasma  Maha-Kaccano 
Madhurayam  viharati  Gundavane.^  Assosi  kho  raja  Ma- 
dhuro  Avantiputto  ''Samai^o  khalu  bho  Kaccano  Madhura- 
yam viharati  Gundavane;  tarn  kho  pana  bhavantam' 
Eaccanam  evam  kalyano  kittisaddo  abbhuggato  'pandito 
vyatto  medhavl  bahussuto  cittakathl  kalyanapatibhano  ^ 
vuddho  c'  eva  araha  ca^;  sadhu  kho  pana  tatharupanaih 
arahatam  dassanam   hotiti.'"^      Atha   kho   raja   Madhuro 

*  S<^*  ins^  Bhagava. 

'  S«^  Gunadayane  throughout, 

'  S<^  bhagavantam. 

«  B">P  kafya9apa^bhai[)io. 

»  S«  va. 

«  Sc'lioti. 
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Ayantiputto  bhadrani  bhadrani  yanani  yojapetva  bhadram 
yanam  abhiruhitva^  bhadrehi  bhadrehi  yanehi  Madhu- 
raya  nlyyasi^  mahaDcarajanubhavena'  ayasmantam  Maha- 
Kaccanam  dassanaya ;  yavatika  yanassa  bhumi  yanena 
gantva  yaoa  pacoorohitva  pattiko  ya  yen'  ayasma  Maba- 
Kaccano  ten'  upasamkamiy  upasamkamitva  ayasmata  Maba* 
Kaccanena  saddhim  sammodi  saramodaniyam  ^  katham  sara- 
ij^Iyam^  vitisaretva*  ekamantam  nisldi.  Ekaroantam  nisinno 
kho  raja  Madburo  Ayantiputto  ayasmantam  Maha-Eaccanam 
etad  ayoca : — ''  Brabmana,  bbo  Eaccana,  eyam  ahamsu — 
'Brabmai^  ya  settbo  yanno,  hino^  anno  ya^^o;  brahmana 
ya  sukko  ya^i^o,  kaijibo  anno  yanno ;  brahmana  ya  sujjhanti, 
no  abrabmana;  brabma^*  Brahmuno  putta  orasa'  mukbato 
jata  brabraaja  brabmanimmita  brahmadayada  ti.'  Idha^® 
bbayam  Eaccano  kim  ahati^^P'* 

''Ghoso  yeya  kbo  eso,  mabamja,  lokasmim: — 'Brahmana 
ya  settbo  ya^^o,  bino  ai^iio  yanno;  brabmana  ya  sukko 
yanQO,  kanho  anno  ya^Qo;  brabma^  ya  sujjbanti,  no 
abrabmana;  brabmana  Brabmuno  putta  orasa  mukbato 
jata  brabmaja  brabmanimmita  brabmadayada  ti.'  " 

''Tad  amina  p'  etam,  mabaraja,  pariyayena  yeditabbam 
yatba  gboso  yey'  eso  lokasmim :  '  Brabmana  ya  settbo 
ya^no,  bino  ailno  ya^^o  —  pe  —  brabmadayada  tL'  Tarn 
kim^^  maiiiiasi,  mabarajaP  Ehattiyassa  oe  pi  ijjbeyya^' 
dbanena  ya  dbafifiena  ya  rajatena  ya  jatarupena  ya,  kba- 
ttiyo  pi  'ssassa^^  pubbuttbayl  paccbaDipatP^  kimkarapatissavp^ 

I  B™P  bhadrani  bhadrani  yanani  abhir&hitra ;  8*^  abhimhitra. 

•  B»»p  niyyasi. 

s  B»p  mahaocu^ ;  S^  mahar^.  Gf .  Digha  Kikaya,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  and  Sama&- 
gala-Yllasinf,  toI.  i.  p.  148. 

•  B"*p  BaiDqiodaniyain. 

•  B»»P  sarapiTam. 

•  B^P  vitisiretTa. 

^  So  Bn.  and  B«p  ;  &^  hi^o  throughouL 

•  B»P  insert  va. 

'  Set  potto  orasa  hertt  tlsewhsre  patto  orosu ;  S^  omitt  Brahmono,  here  only, 
w  S«*  iti. 
i>  B"»P  akkhayiti. 
la  gmp  ]Qrfi  ffire  and  titbtequentlff, 

"  B«P  Btt.  and  (here)  S*,  which  tubeequentlff  reads  iccheyya;  S*  iccheyya, 
corrected  herefrom  ij(jheyya). 

II  Bmp  pisasaa  throughout, 

i>  S<>  pacchampati ;  S^  Bp  pabba(^ayi — ^pacchanipati — K°. 
w  Bp  k— avi. 
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manapacari^  piyavadi,  brahmaao  pi  'ssaasa^  yesso  pi  'ssassai 
Buddo  pi  'ssassa  pubbutthayl  paochanipatl  kimkarapatissavi 
jnanapacari  piyavadi  ti  P  " 

'' Ehattiyassa  ce  pi,  bho  Eaccana,  ijjbeyya  dhanena  va 
dhaoBena  va  rajatena  va  jatarupena  va,  kbattiyo  pi  'ssassa 
pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatisaavi  manapacarl  piya« 
vadiy  brahmaao  pi  'ssassa  yesso  pi  'ssassa,  suddo  pi  'ssassa 
pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatissavi  manapacarl  piya* 
yadi  tiV* 

^'Tam  kim  mannasi,  maharajaP'  Brahmaii^assa  ce  pi 
ijjheyya  dhanena  va  dhaonena  va  rajatena  va  jatarupena 
ya,  brahmano  pi  'ssassa  pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kiihkara* 
patissavi  manapacarl  piyayadi,  vesso  pi  'ssassa,  suddo  pi 
'ssassa,  khattiyo  pi  'saassa  pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kim- 
karapatissavi manapacarl  piyavadi  ti  P  '* 

*'  Brahmaciassa  ce  pi|  bho  Kaocana^  ijjheyya  dhanena  va 
dhaiinena  ya  rajatena  ya  jatarupena  va,  brahmaao  pi  'ssassa 
pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatissavi  manapacarl  piya- 
vadi, yesso  pi  'ssassa,  suddo  pi  'ssassa,  khattiyo  pi  'ssassa 
pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatissavi  manapacarl  piya- 
vadi ti." 

*'  Tarn  kim  maftiiaai,  maharaja  P  Yessassa  ce  pi  ijjheyya 
dhanena  va  dhannena  va  rajatena  ya  jatarupena  va,  yesso 
pi  'ssassa  pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatissavi  mana- 
pacarl piyavadi,  suddo  pi  'ssassa,  khattiyo  pi  'ssAssa,  brah- 
masLO  pi  'ssassa  pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatissavi 
manapacarl  piyavadi  ti  P  " 

<<  Yessassa  ce  pi,  bho  Eaccana,  ijjheyya  dhanena  va 
dhaiiilena  va  rajatena  va  jatarupena  va,  vesso  pi  'ssassa 
pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatissavi  manapacarl  piya- 
vadi, suddo  pi  'ssassa,  khattiyo  pi  'ssassa,  br&hma^o  pi  'ssassa 
pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkaranipati  manapacarl  piya- 
yadi  ti." 

''  Tarn  kim  maftRasi,  maharaja  P  Suddassa  ce  pi  ijjheyya 
dhanena  ya  dhanfLena  va  rajatena  va  jatariipena  va,  suddo 
pi  'ssassa  pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatissavi  mana- 

1  Bp  mAnapaciri-  throughout ;  S^  Am  th$  i  thcrt  hire  only. 
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pacari  piyavadi,  khattiyo  pi  'ssassa,  brahmano  pi  'ssassa, 
yesso  pi  'ssassa  pubutthayl  pacchanipatf  kimkarapatissavi 
manapacari  piyavadi  ti  P  *' 

"Suddassa  ce  pi,  bho  Kacoana,  ijjbejrya  dbanena  va 
dbannena  Ta  rajatena  tS  jatarOpena  va,  suddo  pi  'ssassa 
pubbuttbay!  pacchanipat!  kimkarapatissavi  manapacari  piya- 
vadi, khattiyo  pi  'ssassa,  brahmano  pi  'ssassa,  yesso  pi  'ssassa 
pubbutthayl  pacchanipati  kimkarapatissavi  manapacari  piya- 
vadi ti." 

''Tarn  kim  mannasi,  maharaja?  Yadi  eystm  sante,  ime 
cattaro  yanna  samasama  honti  P  no  ya  P  katham  ya  te  ettha  ^ 
hotiti?" 

"  Addha  kho,  bho  Eaccana,  eyam  sante  ime  cattaro  yanna 
samasama  *  honti ;  na  'sam '  ettha  kinci  nanakaranam  sama- 
nupassamlti." 

"Imina  pi  kho  etam,  maharaja,  pariyayena  yeditabbam 
yatha  ghoso  yev'  eso  lokasmim :  *  Brahmana  ya  settho 
yanno,  hino  anno  yanno— pe — ^brahmadayada  ti/  Tarii 
kim  mannasi,  maharaja  P  Idhassa  khattiyo  panatipati^ 
adinnadayi  *  kamesu  micchacarl  *  musavadi  ^ .  pisu^avaco  • 
pharusavaco  *  samphappalapl  abhijjhalu  ^®  byapannacitto 
micchaditthi " ;  kayassa  bheda  param  marana  apayaih  dugga- 
tim  vinipatam  nirayam  uppajjeyya '*  P  no  vaP  katham  ya 
te  ettha  hotiti  P  " 

"Khattiyo  pi,^*  bho  Eaccana,  panatipati  adinnadayi  ka- 
mesu micchacarl  musayadi  pisunavaco  pharusavaco  sampha- 
ppalapl   abhijjhalu    byapannacitto    micchaditthi ;    kayassa 


*  S«*  tattha  here  only, 

'  S<^  samma  honti,  here  only, 

'  B°>  nesam,  Bp  naham  eorreeted  to  nesam,  S«^  here  nasadi,  elsewhere  na  'earn, 
Bu.  na  *8am. 

.    *  S<^  B*»  panatipati ;    S^  panatipati  here,  elsewhere  panatipati,  but  panatipata 
infra. 

*  B"P  adinnadayi. 

•  S*  Bp  micchacari. 

'  S*  Bp  musayadi  throughout^  B™  -di  here  only, 
B  Rp  pifiunaTaco  ;  «o  S^  usually. 

•  S^*  pharusavaco,  Bp  pharusayaoo. 
10  Bmp  abhijjhalu. 

»i  S*  Bp  micchadi^^i. 

*'  B™P  upapajjeyja  through(tut, 

y^ 'B'^v  insert  ii  throughout. 
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bhedS  param  mara^S  apayam  duggatim  vinipatam  nirayaih 
uppajjeyya  P  £yaih  me  ettha  hoti,  evan  oa  pana  me  etam 
arah^tam  sutan  ti/' 

''  Sadhu  sadhu,  mabaraja ;  sadbu  kbo  te  etam,  mabar§ja 
evam  hoti ;  sadbu  ca  pana  te  etam  arabatam  sutam.  Taiii 
kim  maiifiasiy  mabaraja  P  Idbassa  brabmano,  idbassa  ^ 
vesso,'  idbassa^  suddo  panatipati  adianadayi — ^pe — ^  kayassa 
bbeda  param  marana  apayam  duggatim  vinipatam  nirayam 
uppajjeyya  P  no  va  P    Katbam  va  te  ettba  botiti  P*' 

"  Suddo  pi  bi,*  bbo  Eaccana,  pai^tipati  adinnadayi — ^pe— 
kayassa  bbeda  param  marana  apayam  duggatim  vinipatam 
nirayam  uppajjeyya.  EvaS  ca  pana  me  etam  arabatam 
Butan  ti/' 

"Sadbu  sadbuy  mabaraja;  sadbu  kbo^  te  etam,  mabaraja, 
evam  boti;  sadbu  ca  pana  te  etam  arabatam  sutam.  Taiii 
kim  manoasi,  mabaraja  P  Yadi  evam  sante,  ime  cattaro 
vanna  samasama  bontiP  no  vaP  katbam  va  te  ettba  ^ 
botltiP" 

''  Addba  kbo,  bbo  Eaccana,  evam  sante»  ime  cattaro  va^a 
^masama  bonti ;  na  'sam  ^  ettba  kifici  nanakaranam  samanu- 
passamiti." 

''Imina  pi  kbo  etam,  mabaraja,  panyayena  veditabbam 
yatba  gboso  yev'  eso  *  lokasmim :  '  Brabraana  va  settbo 
van^o,  blno  anno  vanno. — ^pe — brabmadayada  ti.*  Tarn  kim 
mailfiasi,  mabaraja  P  Idbassa  kbattiyo  panatipata®  pativirato 
adinnadana  pativirato  kamesu  pativirato  miccbacara  pati- 
virato  musavada  pativirato  pisunavacaya  ^^  pativirato  pbaru- 
savacaya  ^^  pativirato  sampbappalapa  ^^  pativirato  anabbijj- 

1  S«  here  idh'  ama ;  S^  Aere  idha[88a  brahma^o],  idh'  assa  vesso,  idh'  assa 
Bnddo ;  eltetohere  idhaasa  generally. 

>  B™P  ineert  la. 

'  B»p  ineert  miochadittbi. 

*  Sc  <miti  hi. 

*  S^  reads  sadha  kho,  mabaraja,  arabatam  sutam. 

*  S<:  hoi  a  lacuna  between  catta(ro)  and  botiti ;  S*  hae  a  similar  lacuna,  but 
reads  cattaro  in  full, 

^  S<:*  hai)e  a  lacuna  here  after  'sam  doum  to  Imina. 
8  So  yemeso ;  S»  yeyemeso. 

>  So  panatipati. 
10  Bmp  pisunaya. 

i>  B»p  phamsaya ;  S**  pbariisaTacaya. 
1)  So*  sampbappalapaya. 
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halu  ^  abyapannacitto  sammaditthi,  ^  kayassa  bheda  param 
marana  sugatim  saggam  lokam  uppajjeyya  ?  no  va  ?  katham 
va  te  ettha  hotiti  P  " 

**  Ehattiyo  pi,  bho  Kaccana,  pa^atipata  pativirato  adinna- 
dana  pativirato  kamesu  pativirato  micchacara  pativirato 
musavada  pativirato  pisu^avacaya  pativirato  pharusavacaya 
pativirato  Bamphappalapa  pativirato  anabhijjbalQ  abya- 
pannacitto  sammaditthi  kayassa  bbeda  param  mara^ 
sugatim  saggam  lokam  uppajjeyya.  Evam  me  ettha  hoti, 
evan  ca  pana  me  etam  arahatam  sutan  ti/' 

*^  Sadhu,  sadhu  maharaja ;  sadhu  kho  te  etam,  maharaja, 
evam  hoti;  sadhu  ca^  pana  te  etam  arahatam  sutam.  Taih. 
kim  manilasi,  maharaja  P  Idhassa  brahma^o,  idhassa  vesso, 
idbassa  suddo  pa^atipata  pativirato  adinnadana  pativirato 
— pe — sammaditthi,  kayassa  bheda  param  marana  sugatim 
saggam  lokam  uppajjeyya  P  no  vaP  katham  va  te  ettha 
hotiti  ti  P  " 

*'  Suddo  pi,  bho  Kaccana,  pai^iatipata  pativirato  adinnadana 
pativirato— pe — sammaditthi,  kayassa  bheda  param  marana 
sugatim  saggam  lokam  uppajjeyya.  Evam  me  ettha  hoti, 
evaii  ca  pana  me  etam  arahatam  sutan  ti." 

''Sadhu  sadhu,  maharaja;  sadhu  kho  te  etam,  maharaja, 
evam  hoti;  sadhu  ca  pana  te  etam  arahatam  sutam.  Taiii 
kim  mannasi,  maharaja  P  Yadi  evam  sante,  ime  cattaro 
va^na  samasama  honti  P  no  va  P  katham  va  te  ettha  hotiti  P '' 

'' Addha  kho,  bho  Kaccana,  evam  sante  ime  cattaro  vanijia 
samasama  honti;  na  'sam  ettha  kinci  nanakaraiiam  sama- 
nupassamiti.'' 

''Imina  pi  kho  etam,  maharaja,  pariyayena  veditabbam 
yatha  ghoso  yev'  eso  ^  lokasmim :  '  Brahmana  va  settho 
vanno,  hino  anno  vanno — pe — brahmadayada  ti.'  Tarn  kim 
mannasi,  maharaja  P  Idha  khattiyo  sandhim  va  chindeyya, 
nillopam  va  hareyya,  ekagarikam  va  kareyya,  paripanthe 
va  tittheyya,  paradaram  va   gaccheyya;  tarn  ce  te  purisa 

'  B°»p  anabhijjbala. 

'  S^  sammaditthi. 

3  S^^  sadhun  ca,  and  omit  sutam  at  the  end  of  the  eentenee, 

*  S«*  yevameso. 
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gahetva  dasseyyum — 'Ayaa  te,  deva,  coro  agucari/  imassa 
yam  icchasi  tarn  dandam  pa^ehiti,^'  kinti  tarn  kareyya- 
altiP" 

**  Ghateyyama  *  va,  bho  Kaccana  japeyyama*  va  pabba- 
jeyyama  va  yathapaccayam  va  kareyyama.  Tarii  kissa 
hetu  P  Ya  hi  'ssa,  bho  Eaccana,  pubbe  khattiyo  ti  samafiDa, 
sa  'ssa  *  antarahita,  coro  t'  eva  ^  sankhaih  ^  gacchatiti.* " 

''Tarn  kim  mannasiy  maharajaP  Idha  brahmano,  idha 
vesso,  idha  suddo  sandhim  va  chindeyya,  nillopaih  va 
hareyya,  ekagarikam  va  kareyya,  paripanthe  va  tittheyya, 
paradaraih  va  gaccheyya;  tarn  oe  to  purisa  gahetva  da- 
BseyyiuiL :  *  Ayan  te,  deva,  coro  agucarl^  imassa  yam  icchasi 
turn  dandam  panehi  ti/  kinti  nam  kareyyasiti  P  " 

"Ghateyyama  va,  bho  Eaccana,  japeyyama  va  pabba- 
jejryama  va  yathapaccayam  va  kareyyama.  Tarn  kissa 
hetuP  Ya  hi  'ssa,  bho  Eaccana,  pubbe  suddo  ti  samauDa, 
sa  'ssa  antarahita,  coro  t'  eva  sankham  gacchatiti." 

''Tarn  kim  mannasi,  maharajaP  Yadi  evam  sante,  ime 
cattaro  van^a  samasama  honti  P  no  va  P  katham  va  te  ettha 
hotitiP" 

''  Addha  kho,  bho  Eaccana,  evam  sante,  ime  cattaro  vanna 
samasama  honti^  na  'sam  ettha  kinci  nauakara^am  samanu- 
passamiti." 

''Imina  pi  kho  etam,  maharaja,  pariyayena  veditabbam 
yatha  ghoso  yev'  eso  •  lokasmim  : — *  Brahmapa  va  settho 
va^no,  hino  auDO  van^o — ^pe — brahmadayada  ti/  Tarn  kim 
maunasi,  maharaja  P  Idha  khattiyo  kesamassum  oharetva  ^^ 
kasayani  vatthani  acchadetva  agarasma  anagariyam  pabba- 
jito  assa,  virato  pa^atipata  virato  ^^  adinnadaua  virato  musa- 


i  S«*  agacarim  here, 

a  B^P  panehiti ;  S^'  itrfra  pa^ehfti. 

*  S«  gaateyvama ;  B™p  gha(ejyama. 

*  So  all  MS8,  for  jhapeyyuma  (?). 

*  80  B"*P  ;  S<^  here  khisittiya  ti  xnanfia  sassa,  infra  samanna  sassa. 

*  B"»P  tTOTa  throughout. 

7  Bq^p  sa&khyam  throughout, 

8  B™p  gacchati. 

*  S<^ye80. 

>®  Se*  voharetva. 
"  S*  pa^virato. 

J.&.A.8.  1894.  24 
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yada  ^  ekabhattiko  brahmacari  silaya  kalyiQadhammo ;  kinti 
tarn  kareyyasiti  P  '* 

'^  Abhivadeyyama  tS,  bho  Eaccana,  paccuttheyyama  tS, 
asanena  Ta  nimanteyyama,'  abhinimante]r3rama  pi*  n&m 
olvarapindapatasenaaanagilanapacoayabhesajjaparikkharehi, 
dbammikaixi  ra  assa  rakkhararaiiLaguttuh  samTidaheyyama. 
Tarn  kissa  hetu  ?  Ya  bi  'ssa,  bho  Eaocana>  pubbe  khattiyo 
ti  samafina,  sa  'asa  antarabita^  Bamako  t'  eva  sa&kham 
gacchatlti.^  " 

'^Tam  kim  inaDnaai,  maharajaP  Idha  brahmano,  idba 
yesflo,  idha  auddo  kesamassum  oharetva  kaaayani  yatthani 
acchadetya  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito  aaaa,  yirato 
panatipata  yirato  adinnadana  yirato  muaayida  ekabhattiko 
brahmacari  silava  kalya^adhammo ;  kinti  tarn  kareyyasItiP'' 

"  Abhivadeyyaroa  ya,  bho  Eaccana,  paoouttheyyama  ya, 
asanena  ya  nimanteyyama,  abhinimanteyyama  pi  nam 
clyarapi^dapatasenaaanagilanapaccayabheaaj  j  aparikkharehi, 
dhammikam  ya  asaa  rakkhavara^aguttim  samyidaheyyama. 
Tani  kissa  hetuP  Ya  hi  'ssa,  bho  Eaocana,  pubbe  suddo 
ti  samanna  sa  'ssa  antarahita,  samano  t'  eya  sankham 
gaochatiti." 

'*Tam  kim  mannasi,  maharajaP  Yadi  eyam  sante,  ime 
cattaro  yan^a  samasama  honti  P  no  ya  P  katham  ya  te 
ettha  hotiti  P  " 

**  Addha  kho,  bho  Eaocana,  eyam  sante  ime  cattaro  yanna 
samasama  honti»  na  'sam  ettha  kifici  nanakaraiiiam  samanu- 
passamlti.'^ 

"Imina  kho  etam,  maharaja,  pariyayena  yeditabbam^ 
yatha  ghoso  yey'  eso  lokasmim : — *  Brahmana  settho  yanigiOy 
hlno  afino  yanno ;  brahmana  ya  sukko  yan^o,  kanho  anno 
yauno;  brahmana  ya  sujjhanti,  no  abrahmana;  brahmana 
Brahmuno  putta  orasa  mukhato  jata  brahmaja  brahmanim- 
mita  brahmadayada  ti/'  eyam  yutte  raja  Madhuro  Ayanti- 
putto  ^  ayasmantam  Maha-Eaccanam  etad  ayoca :— •"  Abhik- 

^  B">P  inamrt  rattupanto. 

*  S«  inserts  va. 

»  So  B-P  and  Bu. ;  8«t  Ti. 

*  B«»P  gaochati. 

*  S<^  omit  Madhuro  Avantiputto. 
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kantam,  bho  Kaccaoa;  seyyathapi,  bho  Eaccaaa,  nikkajjitam^ 
va  ukkujjeyya,'  patiochannam  va  vivareyya,  miilhassa' 
va  maggam  acikkheyya>  andhakare  va  telapaj  jotam  dhareyya : 
Cakkhumanto  rupatii^  dakkbatititi;  eTameyam  bhota'  Kaoca- 
nena  anekapariyayena  dhammo  pakasito.  Esaham  bhaga- 
vantam*  Kaocanaiii  sara^am  gacchami  dhamman  ca 
bhikkbusanghan  ca ;  upasakam  mam  bbavam  Eaccano 
dharetu  ajjatagge  paELupetam  ^  saraqLam  gataa  ti." 

**  Ma  kho  mam  tvam,  maharaja,  saranam  agamaai.  Tarn 
eya^  tvam*  Bhagayantam  saranam  gaccha  yam  abam 
saranam  gato  ti." 

'*  Eaham  pana,  bho  Eaccana,  etarahi  so  Bhagaya  yiharati, 
araham  Sammasambuddho  ti  P  " 

'*  Parinibbuto  kbo,  mabaraja,  etarabi  so  Bhagaya,  araham 
Sammasambaddbo  ti/' 

*^  Sace  hi  ^^  mayam,  bho  Eaccana  suneyyama  tarn  Bhaga- 
yantam dasasu  ^^  yojanesu,  dasa  pi  mayam  yojanani  gacchey- 
yama  taih  Bhagayantam  dassanaya  arahantam  Samma- 
sambuddham.  Sace  hi  mayam,  bho  Eaccana,  su^eyyama 
tath  Bhagayantam  yfsatiya  yojanesu,  timsatiya  ^'  yojanesu, 
cattallsaya  ^  yojanesu,  pannasaya  yojanesu,-^pafina8am  pi  ^^ 
mayam  yojanani  gaccbeyyama  tarn  Bhagayantaih  dassanaya, 
arahantam  Sammasambuddham.  Yojanasate  ce^^  pi  ^  mayam, 
bho  Eaccana,  su^eyyama  tarn  Bhagayantam,  yojanasatam 
pi  mayam  gaccbeyyama  tam  Bhagayantam  dassanaya 
arahantaih  SammSsambuddham.  Yato  ca  kho,^'  bho  Eaccana, 

•  B»»P  nilrajjitaih. . 
»  B"P  ukuijeyya. 

•  B"P  mulluuna. 

^  Set  rfipam,  4Md  omit  dakkhantiti. 

•  8«t  bho. 

>  B™p  bhavantam. 
'  S«  pan*'. 

•  B«p  tain  etaA. 

•  B«p  omit, 

10  So  S<«  throughout  both  here  and  in  Sutta  94  ;  B^p  pi. 
»i  Sctdaaau. 
w  B«P  timsa^. 
w  B"P  cattanaaya. 

1*  8o  B"P  ;  S«t  here  pannasa  m,  hut  in  8uita  No.  94  S<  roadt  pannasam  pi. 
1*  S^  omit  here  and  in  Sutta  No.  94. 
>•  So  aU  MSS.,  instead  of  U  {?),  ae  read  by  B».  in  No.  94. 
1^  So  S«  here  and  in  No.  94 ;  B"P  omit  here,  but  in  No.  94  Bp  inaertt  kho  after 
parinibbuto. 
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parinibbuto  so  Bhagava,  parinibbutam ^   pi  mayam   tarn' 
Bhagavantam    saranam   gaccfaama   dhamman   ca  bhikkhu- 
samghafl  oa;    upasakam'   mam  bhavam  Kaccano  dharetu 
aj  jatagge  panupetam  saranam  ^  gatan  ti." 
Madhura^-suttantam^  nitthitam^  catuttham. 


Extract  FROM  thb  "  PapaSca-SudanT," 
Being  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on  the  foregoing  Sutta. 


Evam  me  autan  ti  Madhura-suttam. 

Tattha  Mahd-Kaccdno  ti,  gihikale  Ujjenaka-ranfio  purohi- 
taputto  abhirupo  dassaniyo  pasadiko  suvannavaQ^o. 

Madhurdyan  ti  evam  namake  nangare. 

Gunddvane  ti  kaQhagundavane. 

Avantiputto  ti  Avanti-ratthe  ranno  dhitaya  putto. 

Vuddho  c*eva  arahd  cdti.  Daharam  arahantam  pi  na  tatha 
sambhaventi  yatha  mahallakathero  pana  vuddho  e'eva  ahosi 
araha  ca  brahmana. 

Bho  Kaccdndti.  So  kira  raja  brahmanaladdhiko ;  tasma 
evam  aha. 

Brdhmand  va  settho  vamo  ti  adisu  jatigottadmam  panoa- 
panatthaigie  brdhmand  va  settho  (vanno)  ti  dasseti. 

Hino  anno  vanno  ti.  Itare  tayo  va^^  hma  lamaka  ti 
yadati. 

Sukko  ti  pancaro. 

Kanho  ti  kalako. 

St^'hantlti  jatigottadipaDnapaiia{theiia  sujjhanti. 

Brahmuno  puttd  ti  Midia-Brahmuno  putta. 

Orasd  mukhato  jdtd  ti  ure  vasitva  mukhato  nikkhaota  ure 
katva  samvaddhita  ti  ya  orasd. 

^  Rb^p  parinibbiitam. 

*  Rnp  omit,    [In  No.  94  8«  reads  (ma-)7an  tarn]. 
^  So  S^  here  andin  No.  94  ;  R"p  8^  Snp&sakam. 

«  So  Rmp  and  S«  in  No.  94 ;  here  S«  reads  sara^agatan. 

*  So  Ru.  andBf,  asaieo  Hardy's  Manual ;  S^andB"^  read  Madhnrija. 
<  8^  R"p  suttantam ;  Rn.  sattam ;  8^  suttamntaih. 

'  R"»p  omit. 
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Brahmajd  H  Brahmuno  nibbatta. 

Brahmanimmitdti  Brahmuna  nimmita. 

Brahmaddydddti  Brahmuno  dayada. 

Gho80  yeva  kho  eso  ti  voharamattam  eva  ekam. 

^jjheyydti  samijjheyya,  santakani  dhanani  pattheyya 
tattako  hi  'ssa  manoratho  ^  pureyyati  attho. 

Khattiyo  pi  ^sadti  khattiyo  pi  assa  issariyapannassa  pubbu- 
tthayl  assa. 

Nasam  ettha  kinciti  na  ^  etesam  ettha  kinoi. 

Asanena  vd  nimanteyydmdti  nisinnasanam  papphotetva 
*  idha  nisldati  *  vadeyyama. 

Ahhinimanteyydma  pi  nan  ti,  abhiharitva  nam  nimantey- 
yama.  Tattha  duvidho  abhiharo,  vacaya  c'eva  kayena  ca. 
'Tumhakcuh  icchitiochitakkhane  amhakam'  civaradlhi 
vadeyyatha  yen'  attho  ti'  vadanto  hi  vacaya  abhiharitva 
nimanteti  nama.  Givaradi-vekallam  sallakkhetya  'idam 
ganhathati '  tani  dento  pana  kayena  abhiharitva  nimanteti 
nama.  Tad  ubhayam  pi  sandhaya  ahhinimanteyydma  pi  nan 
ti  aha. 

Rakkhdvaranagutti^  ti  rakkhasankhatan  c'eva  avarana- 
sankhatan  ca  gutti;  sa  pan'  esa  na  avudhahatthe  purise 
thapentena  dhammika  nama  samvihita  hoti.  Yatha  pana 
acelaya  katthaharika  pannaharikadayo  viharam  na  pavisanti 
migaluddakadayo  viharaslmaya  mige  va  macche  va  na 
ga^hantiy  evam  samvidahantena  dhammika  nama  samvihita 
hoti.     Tarn  sandhay'  aha :  dhammikan  ti. 

Evam  sante  ti  evam  catunnam  pi  vannanam  pabbajitanam 
pabbajita-sakkare  same  samane,  sesam  sabbattha  uttanam 
evati. 

Madhura-suttam  catuttham. 


*  S*  mano-. 
«  S*9a. 

'  S*  aham.     The  reading  adopted  ie  from  the  parallel  paeeage  in  the  SomaiL- 
gala-Vilasini,  I.  169. 

*  S*  g^tt!  h«re  and  g^tti  euheeqwntly ;  Sum.  Yil.  reade  guttin. 
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The  Mabhxtra  Sotta. 
{Mqjijhima'Nikayaf  No.   84.) 

Thu9  have  I  heard.  Onoe  the  reyerend  Maha-Eaccina 
was  dwelling  in  the  Gunda-grove  at  MadhurS,  Nov 
tidings  came  to  King  Madhura  Avanti^putta  that  the  Sage 
Eaccana  was  dwelling  at  Madhura,  in  the  Gunda-groye^ 
and  that  regarding  that  worshipful  Eaccana  such  was  the 
high  repute  noised  abroad  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
was  scholarly,  enlightened,  sage,  full  of  learning,  eloquent, 
ready  in  exposition,  and  aged  as  well  as  an  Arahat,  and 
that  it  was  good  to  go  and  see  such  Arahats  as  he  was. 
So  Eing  Madhura  Ayanti-putta  ordered  his  chariots  so 
fair,  so  fair,  to  be  made  ready ;  got  into  his  chariot  so- fair; 
and  passed  forth  from  Madhura  with  his  chariots  so  fair, 
so  fair,  in  royal  pomp,  to  yisit  the  reyerend  MahS-EaccSna. 
When  he  had  ridden  along  in  his  chariot  as  far  as  a  chariot 
might  go,  he  alighted  from  his  chariot  and  made  his  way 
on  foot  to  the  reyerend  Mahtt'^Eaccina.  When  he  had 
come  there,  he  exchanged  with  the  reyerend  Maha-Eaccana 
the  greetings  and  compliments  of  friendb'ness  and  ciyility, 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  Seated  thus,  Eing  Madhura 
Ayanti-putta  spoke  as  follows  to  the  reverend  Maha* 
Eaccana  : — ^*  The  brahmins,  Eaocana,  say  thus, — *  the 
brahmins  are  the  best  caste;  every  other  caste  is  inferior. 
The  brahmins  are  the  white  caste;  every  other  caste  is 
black.  Only  the  brahmins  are  pure,  not  the  non*brahmins. 
The  brahmins  are  the  legitimate  sons  of  Brahma,  born 
from  his  mouth,  Brahma*bom,  Brahma-made,  heirs  of 
Brahma.'    What  do  you  say  to  this,  sire  P  '* 

''It  is  mere  empty  words,  sire,  to  give  it  out  among 
people  that  '  the  brahmins  are  the  best  caste ;  every  other 
caste  is  inferior.  The  brahmins  are  the  white  caste ;  every 
other  caste  is  black.  Only  the  brahmins  are  pure,  not  the 
non-brahmins.  The  brahmins  are  the  legitimate  sons  of 
Brahma,  bom  from  his  mouth,  Brahma-born,  Brahma-made, 
heirs  of  Brahma.' 
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For  the  following  reason  it  may  be  known  to  be  mere 
empty  words  to  make  that  statement. — What  do  you  think 
of  this,  sireP  If  prosperity  attended  a  kshatriya  in  the 
form  of  property  or  herds  or  silver  or  gold,  could  he  have 
another  kshatriya  who  would  get  up  earlier  than  he,  go 
to  bed  later,  be  zealous  in  his  master's  service,  study  his 
comfort,  and  speak  with  affection  P^- Could  be  have  « 
brahmin,  a  vaisya,  and  a  §udra  who  would  behave 
similarly  P  " 

''  Yea,  he  could,  Kaccana/' 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  sireP  If  prosperity  at^ 
tended  a  brahmin  in  the  form  of  property  or  herds  or  silver 
or  gold,  could  he  have  another  brahmin  who  would  get  up 
earlier  than  he,  go  to  bed  later,  be  zealous  in  his  master'9 
service,  study  his  comfort,  and  speak  with  affection  P — Could 
he  have  a  vaisya,  a  sudra,  and  a  kshatriya  who  would 
behave  similarly  P  *' 

"  Yes,  he  could,  Eaccana." 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  sireP  If  prosperity  at- 
tended a  vaisya  in  the  form  of  property  or  herds  or  silver 
or  gold,  could  be  have  another  vaisya  who  would  get  up 
earlier  than  he,  go  to  bed  later,  be  zealous  in  his  master's 
service,  study  his  comfort,  and  speak  with  affection  P — Could 
he  have  a  sudra,  a  kshatriya,  and  a  brahmin  who  would 
behave  similarly  P  " 

"  Yes,  he  could,  Kaccana." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sire  P  "  If  prosperity  at- 
tended a  sudra  in  the  form  of  property  or  herds  or  silver 
or  gold,  could  he  have  another  sudra  who  would  get  up 
earlier  than  he,  go  to  bed  later,  be  zealous  in  his  master's 
service,  study  bis  comfort,  and  speak  with  affection  P^ — Could 
he  have  a  kshatriya,  a  brahmiui  and  a  vaisya  who  would 
behave  similarly  P  " 

"  Yes,  he  could,  Kaccana." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sire  P     If  the  case  be  so, 
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are  those  four  castes  exactly  equal,  or  not  ?    Or  how  does 
it  strike  you  P" 

''Undoubtedly,  Kaccana,  if  the  case  be  so,  those  four 
castes  are  exactly  equal.  I  perceive  no  difference,  sir, 
between  them  herein." 


11. 

"For  the  following  reason  also,  sire,  it  may  be  known 
to  be  mere  empty  words  to  make  the  statement  among 
people  that  *  the  brahmins  are  the  best  caste  ....  {etc.  down 
to)  .  .  .  heirs  of  Brahma.' — What  do  you  think  of  this,  sire  P 
In  the  case  of  there  being  a  kshatriya  addicted  to  taking 
life,  given  to  rapine,  licentious,  lying,  slanderous,  bitter  of 
speech,  frivolous  of  conversation,  covetous,  malevolent, 
holding  wrong  views, — would  such  a  man,  at  the  dissolution 
of  his  body,  pass  after  death  to  a  state  of  suffering,  punish- 
ment, or  misery,  or  to  purgatory  P  Or  would  he  not  P  Or 
how  does  it  strike  you  P  " 

''Given  a  kshatriya,  Kaccana,  addicted  to  taking  life, 
given  to  rapine,  licentious,  lying,  slanderous,  bitter-tongued, 
frivolous  of  talk,  covetous,  malevolent,  holding  wrong 
views, — he,  at  the  dissolution  of  his  body,  would  pass  after 
death  to  a  state  of  suffering,  punishment,  or  misery,  or  to 
purgatory.  This  is  how  it  strikes  me,  sir,  and  this  is  what 
I  have  been  taught  by  holy  men.*' 

"  Quite  right,  sire ;  you  are  right  in  your  view,  and  you 
have  been  rightly  taught  by  holy  men. — ^What  do  you 
think  of  this,  sire  P  In  the  case  of  there  being  a  brahmin, 
a  vaisya,  or  a  siidra  [like  the  foregoing  kshatriya],  would 
such  a  man,  at  the  dissolution  of  his  body,  pass  after  death 
to  a  state  of  suffering,  punishment,  or  misery,  or  to  hell  P 
Or  would  he  notP    Or  how  does  it  strike  you  P  " 

"Given  such  a  brahmin,  vaisya,  or  sudra,  Eaccana, 
he,  at  the  dissolution  of  his  body,  would  pass  after  death  to 
a  state  of  suffering,  punishment,  or  misery,  or  to  purgatory. 
This  is  how  it  strikes  me,  sir,  and  this  is  what  I  have  been 
taught  by  holy  men.'* 
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**  Quite  right,  sire ;  you  are  right  in  your  yiew,  and  you 
have  been  rightly  taught  by  holy  men. — What  do  you  think 
of  this,  sire  P  If  the  case  be  so,  are  those  four  castes  exactly 
equal  or  not  P    Or  how  does  it  strike  you  P  " 

''Undoubtedly,  Eaccana,  if  the  case  be  so,  those  four 
castes  are  exactly  equal.  I  perceive  no  difference,  sir, 
between  them  herein." 

III. 

"For  the  following  reason  also,  sire,  it  may  be  known 
to  be  mere  empty  words  to  make  the  statement  among 
people  that  '  the  brahmins  are  the  best  caste  .  .  •  {etc,  dotm 
to)  ...  heirs  of  Brahma.' — What  do  you  think  of  this, 
sireP  In  the  case  of  there  being  a  kshatriya  who  abstains 
from  slaughter,  abstains  from  rapine,  abstains  from  licentious- 
ness, abstains  from  lying,  abstains  from  slander,  abstains 
from  bitterness  of  speech,  abstains  from  frivolity  of  con- 
Tersation,  is  uncovetous,  is  benevolent,  holds  true  views,— 
would  such  a  man,  at  the  dissolution  of  his  body,  pass 
after  death  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  to  a  celestial  realm, 
or  not  P    Or  how  does  it  strike  you  P  '* 

''  Such  a  kshatriya,  Eaccana,  would,  after  dissolution  of 
his  body,  pass  to  a  state  of  happiness  and  to  a  celestial 
realm.  This  is  how  it  strikes  me,  and  this  is  what  I 
have  been  taught  by  holy  men." 

'•  Quite  right,  sire ;  you  are  right  in  your  view,  sire,  and 
you  have  been  rightly  taught  by  holy  men. — What  do  you 
think  of  this,  sire  P  In  the  case  of  there  being  a  brahmin, 
or  a  vaisya,  or  a  sudra  [like  the  foregoing  kshatriya], 
would  such  a  man  [fare  after  death  like  the  kshatriya]  P" 

"  Such  a  sudra  too,  Eaccana,  would  [fare  after  death  like 
the  kshatriya].  This  is  how  it  strikes  me,  and  this  is  what 
I  have  been  taught  by  holy  men." 

"  Quite  right,  sire ;  you  are  right  in  your  view,  sire,  and 
you  have  been  rightly  taught  by  holy  men. — What  do  you 
think  of  this  P  If  the  case  be  so,  are  those  four  castes 
exactly  equal,  or  not  P    Or  how  does  it  strike  you  P  " 
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''Undoubtedly,  Kaocina,  if  the  case  be  to,  those  four 
castes  are  exactly  equal.  I  perceiye  no  difference,  sir, 
between  them  herein." 

IV, 

"  For  the  following  reason  also,  sire,  it  may  be  known  to 
be  mere  empty  words  to  make  the  statement  among  people 
that  'the  brahmins  are  the  best  caste  ....  {etc.  down  to) 
....  heirs  of  Brahma/ — What  do  you  think  of  this,  sire  P 
In  the  case  of  there  being  a  kshatriya  who  should  break 
into  houses,  or  loot,  or  commit  burglary,  or  become  a  high- 
wayman, or  commit  adultery ; — ^if  your  people  brought  such  a 
kshatriya  prisoner  before  you,  saying,  '  Here  is  your  robber 
and  malefactor,  sire,  inflict  on  him  such  punishment  as  you 
will,' — what  would  you  do  to  him  P  " 

"I  would  have  him  executed,  or  burnt,  or  exiled,  or 
dealt  with  according  to  his  deserts.  And  why,  £accanaP 
Because,  sir,  he  loses  his  former  style  of  'kshatriya,'  and 
is  reckoned  naught  but  a  '  robber.' " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sire  P  In  the  case  of  there 
being  a  brahmin,  or  a  vaisya,  or  a  sudra  who  committed 
like  crimes  and  was  similarly  brought  before  you,  what 
would  you  do  to  such  P  " 

"I  would  have  him  executed,  or  burnt,  or  exiled,  or 
dealt  with  according  to  his  deserts.  And  why,  £accanaP 
Because,  sir,  he  loses  his  former  style  of  'sudra,'  and  is 
reckoned  naught  but  a  '  robber.' " 

"What  do  you  think  of  this,  sireP  If  the  case  be  so, 
are  these  four  castes  exactly  equal,  or  notP  Or  how  does 
it  strike  you  P  " 

"Undoubtedly,  Eaccana,  if  the  case  be  so,  those  four 
castes  are  exactly  equal.  I  perceive  no  difference,  sir, 
between  them  herein." 

V, 

For  the  following  reason  also,  sire,  it  may  be  known  to 
be  mere  empty  words  to  make  the  statement  among  people 
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that  Hbe  brahmins  are  the  best  caste  ....  (etc.  down  to) 
.  .  .  heira  of  BrahmS.*— What  do  you  think  of  this,  sire  P 
In  the  case  of  there  being  a  kshatriya  who  cuts  off  his 
hair  and  beard,  dons  the  orange  robes,  and  goes  forth  from 
home  to  homelessness ;  if  he  abstains  from  taking  life, 
abstains  from  taking  what  is  not  given  to  him,  abstains 
from  lying,  eats  no  rice  after  noon,  leads  the  higher  life, 
is  a  good  man,  of  noble  disposition-^what  would  you  do 
to  him  P" 

**  I  would  greet  him  with  respect,  Eaooana ;  or  rise  up 
to  receive  him ;  or  pray  him  to  be  seated ;  or  beg  him  to 
accept  robes,  food-alms,  bedding,  sick-necessaries,  medicines, 
and  other  requisites ;  or  would  provide  him  with  the  pro- 
tection, defence,  and  keeping  proper  to  a  holy  man.  And 
why,  EaccanaP  Because,  sir,  he  loses  his  former  style  of 
*  kshatriya,'  and  is  accounted  naught  but  *  a  holy  man.'  ** 

*'  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sire  P  In  the  case  of  there 
being  a  brahmin,  or  a  vaisya,  or  a  sudra  who  acted  and 
behaved  like  the  foregoing  kshatriya,  what  would  you  do 
to  him  P" 

''I  would  extend  to  the  sudra,  too,  the  same  treatment 
as  I  would  accord  to  the  kshatriya.  And  why,  KaccanaP 
Because,  sir,  he  loses  his  former  style  of  'sudra,'  and  is 
accounted  naught  but  'a  holy  man.'" 

'<  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sire  P  If  the  case  be  so, 
are  these  four  castes  exactly  equal,  or  notP  Or  how  does 
it  strike  you  P  " 

**  Undoubtedly,  Eaccana,  if  the  case  be  so,  I  perceive  no 
difference,  sire,  between  them  herein." 


When  Maha-Eaccana  had  finished  giving  his  reasons 
whereby  it  might  be  known  that  it  was  mere  empty 
words  to  give  it  out  among  people  that  'the  brahmins  are 
the  best  caste,  every  other  caste  is  inferior ;  the  brahmins 
are  the  white  caste,  every  other  caste  is  black;  only  the 
brahmins  are  pure,  not  the  non-brabmins ;  the  brahmins 
are  legitimate  sons  of   Brahma,  born    from    his    mouth, 
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Brahma-bom,  Brabma-made,  heirs  of  Brahma/  —  King 
Madhura  Avanti-putta  spoke  thus  to  Maha^-Kaccana : — 

**  Most  excellent,  Eaccana,  are  the  words  of  thy  mouth, 
most  excellent!  Just  as  if  a  man  were  to  set  up  that 
which  is  thrown  down,  or  were  to  reveal  that  which 
is  hidden  away,  or  were  to  point  out  the  right  road 
to  him  who  has  gone  astray,  or  were  to  bring  a  lamp 
into  the  darkness  so  that  those  who  have  eyes  can  see 
external  forms; — just  so,  sir,  has  the  truth  been  made 
known  to  us,  in  many  a  figure,  by  Eaccana.  I,  for  my 
part,  betake  myself  to  the  blessed  Eaccana  as  my  refuge, 
to  the  Doctrine,  and  to  the  Brotherhood.  Let  the  lord 
Eaccana  accept  me  as  a  lay-disciple,  as  one  who  has  found 
his  refuge,  from  this  day  forth  whilst  life  shall  last/' 

"  Do  not,  sire,  betake  yourself  to  me  as  a  refuge !  Betake 
yourself  to  that  Blessed  One  alone  as  your  refuge,  to  whom 
as  my  refuge  I  have  betaken  myself." 

"  But  where,  Eaccana,  is  the  Blessed  One  now  dwelling, 
the  worshipful  Very  Buddha  P  " 

"  Deceased  now,  sire,  is  that  Blessed  One,  the  worshipful 
Very  Buddha." 

''  If  I  could  but  hear  that  Blessed  One  within  ten  leagues, 
ten  long  leagues  would  I  go  to  visit  that  Blessed  One,  the 
worshipful  Very  Buddha.  If  I  could  but  hear  that  Blessed 
One  within  twenty  leagues,  within  thirty  leagues,  or  within 
forty  leagues,  or  within  fifty  leagues — fifty  long  leagues 
would  I  go  to  visit  that  Blessed  One,  the  worshipful  Very 
Buddha.  If  within  a  hundred  leagues,  Eaccana,  I  could 
but  bear  that  Blessed  One,  a  hundred  long  leagues  would 
I  go  to  visit  that  Blessed  One,  the  worshipful  Very  Buddha. 
But  now  that  Blessed  One  is  deceased,  to  him,  even  though 
deceased,  Eaccana,  I  betake  myself  for  refuge,  to  him  and 
to  the  Doctrine  and  to  the  Brotherhood.  Let  the  lord 
Eaccana  accept  me  as  a  lay-brother,  as  one  who  has  found 
his  refuge,  from  this  day  forth  whilst  life  shall  last." 
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Art.  XV. — Buddha* 8  Secret /rom  a  Sixth  Century  Pictorial 
Commentary  and  Tibetan  Tradition.  By  L.  A.  Waddbll, 
M.B.,  M.R.A.S. 

Apart  from  its  importance  as  an  illustration  of  the  earlier 
intellectual  life  of  humanity^  the  Buddhist  Ontology,  the 
most  wonderful,  perhaps,  the  world  has  seen,  possesses  a 
paramount  interest  for  all  who  would  arrive  at  a  right 
understanding  of  the  religion  and  ethics  with  which  it  is 
associated. 

Buddha  formulated  his  yiew  of  life  into  a  twelve-linked 
closed  chain  called  "  The  Wheel  of  Life  or  of  *  Becoming  * " 
(Bhavacakra),  or  The  Causal  Nexus  {Pratitya  Samutpdda) ; 
which  he  is  represented,  in  the  Yinaya  itself,  to  have 
thought  out  under  the  Tree  of  Wisdom.^  The  way  in  which 
the  narrative  is  couched,  leads,  indeed,  to  the  impression 
that  it  was  precisely  the  insight  into  this  "  Wheel  of  Life,** 
which  constituted  his  Buddhahood,  and  distinguished  him 
from  the  other  Arahats.  However  this  may  be,  he  gave 
it  a  very  leading  place  in  his  philosophy,  so  that  the  stanza 
recounting  its  utterance,  Ye  dhannmd  hetu,^  etc.,  termed  by 
English  writers,  *  The  Buddhist  Creed,'  is  the  most  frequent 
of  all  Buddhist  inscriptions,  and  was  certainly  in  old  days 


»  Vtnaya  TexU^  vol.  i.  pp.  74-84. 

*  ''  Of  all  objects  which  proceed  from  a  Cause 

The  Tathagatha  has  explained  the  cause, 

And  he  has  explained  their  cessation  also ; 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Samana.'* — Vinaya  TexU^  i.  146. 
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familiar  to  every  lay  Buddhist ;  and  it  is  practically  identical 
with  'The  four  Noble  Truths/  omitting  only  the  initial 
expression  of  *  Suffering.'  ^ 

Yet  though  this  chain  forms  the  chief  comer-stone  of 
Buddhism,  it  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  two  European 
scholars  are  agreed  upon  the  exact  nature  and  signification 
of  some  of  its  chief  links,  while  the  sequence  of  several 
links  is  deemed  self-contradictory  and  impossible ;  and  even 
the  alleged  continuity  of  the  whole  is  doubted.  The  chief 
Western  authorities  who  have  attempted  its  interpretation, 
Ghilders^  and  Prof.  Oldenberg,  have  practically  given  up 
the  problem  in  despair;  the  latter  saying,  ''it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  anyone  who  seeks  to  find  out  its  meaning, 
to  trace  from  beginning  to  end  a  connected  meaning  in 
this  formula.*** 

Such  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  'chain*  is 
mainly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  no  commentary  on  its 
subtle  formula  has  ever  been  published;  and  that  the  only 


>  This  famous  stanza,  sa^  Professor  Rhys  Davids  ( Vinaya  TexUy  i.  146), 
doubtless  alludes  to  the  tormula  of  the  tweke  Nidanasv  ^'Tho  Chain  of 
Causation,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  nidanas  (causes  of  existence),  contains, 
as  has  often  been  observed  in  a  more  developed  form,  an  answer  to  the  same 
problem  to  which  the  second  and  third  of  the  four  Noble  Truths  (Arija  Saoca) 
also  try  to  give  a  solution,  viz.  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  aestruction  of 
suffering.  The  Noble  Truths  simply  reduce  the  origin  of  Suffering  to  Thirst  or 
Desire  (Tanha)  in  its  three-fold  form,  thirst  for  pleasure,  thirst  for  existence, 
thirst  for  prosperitv  (see  i.  6,  20).  In  the  system  of  the  twelve  nidanas  Thirst 
also  has  found  its  place  among  the  causes  of  suffering,  but  it  is  not  considered  as 
the  immediate  cause.  A  concatenation  of  other  categories  is  inserted  between 
tanha  and  its  ultimate  effect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  investige  of  causes  is 
carried  on  further  bey.  tafiha.  The  question  is  here  asked,  what  does  tanha  come 
from  f  and  thus  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  is  led  back  to  Avi^d  (Ignorance) 
as  its  deepest  root.  We  may  add  that  the  redactors  of  the  Pitakas  who,  of 
course,  could  not  but  observe  this  parallelity  between  the  second  and  third 
Ariya  Saccas  and  the  svstem  of  the  twelve  nidanas  go  so  far  in  one  instance 
(Anguttara  Nikaya,  Tika  Nipata,  fol.  ke  of  the  Phayre  MS.)  as  to  directly 
replace  in  eivin^  the  text  of  the  four  Ariya  Saccas  the  seoond  and  third  of  these 
by  the  twelve  nidanas  in  direct  and  reverse  order  respectively.*' — Vinaya  Texts, 
i.  76. 

*  CoLBBBOOKs's  Hit,  Ettoyt,  2nd  ed.  ii.  453  ieq. 

»  Buddhay  etc.,  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr.  W.  Hoey,  p.  226.  Recently  Mr.  H.  C. 
Warren,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  (iVoe.  American  Oriental  Society ^  Ap.  6-8,  1893, 

{).  xxvii.),  has  advocated  a  looser  meaning  for  the  word  paceaya,  usually  trans- 
ated  *  cause,'  Without,  however,  getting  nd  of  the  more  serious  difficulties  which 
beset  the  inter^tation  of  the  chain. 
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mean^  hitherto  available  for  its  interpretation  have  he^n 
the  ambiguous  F3ii  and  Sanskrit  terminology  for  the  links 
themselves.  Thus,  for  one  only  of  these  links,  namely, 
Sansk&ra,  the  following  are  some  of  the  many  renderings 
which  have  been  attempted.*—^ 

<<  Constructing,  preparing,  perfecting,  embellishing,  aggre- 
gation; matter;  Karma,  the  Skandhas, — (''As  a 
technical  term,  Sahkhdro  has  several  decided  shades 
of  meaning  •  .  «  •  in  fact,  Sankharo  includes  every- 
thing of  which  itnpermanence  may  be  predicated, 
or,  what  is  the  tome  thing,  everything  which 
springs  from  a  cause,"  Childers.)  ^  Les  Concepts. — 
(Bumouf).^  Composition  notion  (Csoma) ;  Willen 
(Schmidt)  ;  Discrimination  (Hardy)  ;  Les  id^es 
(Foucaux)';  Tendencies,  Potentialities,  Confections 
(Rhys  Davids)  ^ ;  Gestaltungen :  Shapes  and  Forms 
(H.  Oldenberg) ;   Conformations  (W.  Hoey). 

This  bewildering  obscurity  of  its  terminology  has  some- 
what displaced  the  chain  from  its  due  prominence  in  the 
European  books  on  the  system,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portance claimed  for  it  by  Buddhists. 

Now  I  have  lately  discovered  among  the  frescoes  of 
the  ancient  Buddhist  caves  of  Aja^ta,  in  Central  India,  a 
picture,  over  thirteen  centuries  old,  which  supplies  a  valuable 
commentary  on  this  subject.  It  pourtrays  in  concrete  form 
those  metaphysical  conceptions  —  the  so-csdled  Niddna--^ 
which,  in  their  Pali  and  Sandcrit  terminology,  have  proved 
so  puzzling  to  European  scholars.  And,  as  this  picture, 
supplemented  by  its  Tibetan  versions  and  its  detailed  ex- 
planation as  given  me  by  learned  Lamas,  who  are  thoroughly 

1  PaU  Diet,  p.  468. 

*  P-  603. 

>  These  last  four  authors  are  quoted  through  Kdppeu,  i.  604. 

*  Buddhitm^  p.  91,  where  the  fifty-two  divisions  are  enumerated. 
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familiar  with  it,  and  possess  its  traditional  interpretation;^ 
affords  a  clue  to  much  that  is  imperfectly  understood,  and 
helps  to  settle  disputed  points  of  fundamental  importance, 
these  advantages  seem  to  justify  my  bringing  it  to  notice, 
and  may  also,  I  hope,  justify  my  attempt,  however  crude, 
at  exhibiting  its  continuity  as  a  complete  authentic  account 
of  human  life  from  the  absolute  standpoint  of  the  earliest 
Buddhist  philosophy.  One  important  result  of  this  new 
interpretation  of  the  ancient  formula  will  be  to  show  that 
it  seems  to  possess  more  in  common  with  modern  philo- 
sophic methods  and  speculations  than  is  usually  suspected. 
Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  at 
a  period  before  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  at  a  time  when  writing  was 
still  unknown  in  India,  an  Indian  anchorite  evolved  in 
the  main  by  private  study  and  meditation  an  ontological 
system  which,  while  having  much  in  common  with  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  Kant,^  and  the  most  profound 
and  celebrated  speculations  of  modern  times  (such  as 
those  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Schopenhauer,  and  Hart- 
mann),  yet  far  surpassed  these  in  elaborateness.  And  as 
this  bold  system  formed  the  basis  of  Buddhist  ethics,  its 
formulas  came  to  be  represented  for  teaching  purposes  in 
concrete  pictorial  form  in  the  vestibules  of  the  Indian 
monasteries  and  temples,  as  they  still  are  in  Tibet  and  China; 
and  although  the  impermanence  of  the  materials  of  the 
painter's  art  has  unfortunately  deprived  us  of  most  of  its 
traces  in  India,  where  Buddhism  has  been  extinct  for 
centuries,  yet  I  have  found  it  as  a  relic  in  the  deserted 
cave-temples  of  Ajanfa  (see  the  photograph  here  exhibited). 
Buddha  himself  may,  as  the  Lamas  relate,  have  originated 


^  As  current  in  medisBval  Indian  Buddhism. 

'  Buddha  seems  to  have  propunded  the  same  truth  which  Plato  and  latterly 
Kant  were  neyer  tired  of  repeatmg,  that  **  this  world  which  appears  to  the  senses 
has  no  true  Being,  but  only  ceaseless  Becoming ;  it  is  ana  it  is  not,  and  its 
comprehension  is  not  so  much  knowledge  as  illusion.*' 
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the  picture  by  drawing  it  in  diagrammatic  fashion  with 
grains  of  rice,  from  a  stalk  which  he  had  plucked  while 
teaching  his  disciples  in  a  rice-field.  The  introduction  of 
the  pictorial  details  is  ascribed  to  the  great  Indian  monk 
Nagarjuna,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  successors  of  the  Scythian  king  Kanishka, 
who  we  know  from  Hiuen  Tsiang  employed  artists  in  great 
numbers  in  the  decoration  of  Buddhist  buildings.  These 
pictorial  details,  however,  are  alleged  to  be  objective  repre- 
sentations of  the  self-same  similes  used  by  Buddha  himself, 
who,  as  is  clear  from  his  Sutras  or  sermons,  constantly  used 
homely  similes  and  allegories  to  illustrate  his  doctrines. 

The  particular  Indian  painting  on  which  the  present 
paper  is  based,  is  attributed  to  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era,^  while  the  Tibetan  picture  which  supplements  it  is 
alleged,  and  with  reason,  to  be  a  copy  of  one  brought  to 
Tibet  by  the  Indian  monk  'Bande  Yeshe,'  in  the  eighth 
century  a.d.* 

The  general  form  of  the  picture  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
diagram.  It  is  a  disc  or  wheel  (symbolizing  the  endless  cycle 
of  Life — aansdra)  held  in  the  clutches  of  a  monster  (who  re^ 
presents  the  hideousness  of  the  Clinging  to  Life).  The  broad 
rim  is  occupied  by  the  Causal  Nexus,  and  the  nave  by  the 
three  delusions,  'The  daughters  of  Desire' — Hdga,  Dvesa, 
Moha ;  while  the  body  of  the  wheel,  which  is  considered 
to  be  in  continuous  revolution,  is  filled  with  pictorial  details 
of  existence  in  its  several  forms,  or  '  The  Whirling  on  the 
Wheel'  of  Life. 

In  this  pictorial  diagram  of  Human  Life,  as  conceived  by 
Buddhist  Philosophy,  the  Causal  Nexus  begins  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of-  the  top  partition.      The  twelve  links  round 

*  BuROWSs,  in  Rock  Temples,  309. 

*  And  now  at  Sam-yas  Monastery.  For  a  technical  description  of  it  by  me 
see  J.A,S,£.  Ixi.  p.  133  aeq,  A  confused  copy  of  the  picture  was  fi^ed  by 
Georgi  (Alphab.  Tibet) ,  and  partly  reproduced  oy  Foucaux  {Annalet  du  Mutee 
Ouimet),  but  in  neither  case  with  any  description  of  its  details; 


J.B.A.B.  1894.  25 
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the  rim  follow  in  the  usual  order  and  in  evolutionary  fashion 
as  follows :— 


Caxjbjx  Catioobt. 

Sanbkkit. 

£TOLvno2fA&T  Staob. 

Avidyd 

stage  of  paning  from  Death  to 
Re-birth. 

II.  GonfonnatioiiA 

Saiitkara 

Shaping  of  formless  phTdcal  and 
mentiU  materials  (in  the  Gmta). 

III.  Conscioiiniefls 

FifiiSna 

Rise  of  Conscious  Experience. 

lY.  Self-oonBcioiuneM 

Ifdma-rupa 

Riseof  Indiyiduality--di8tinction 
between  self  and  not-self . 

Undentanding 

Chaddyatana 

Realizes  possession  of  Sense- 
with  reference  to  outside  world. 

VT.  Contact 

Spuria 

Ezerdse  of  Sense-oigans  on 
outer  worlds. 

VII.  Peeling 

Vedana 

Mental  and  physical  sensations. 

VIII.  Desire 

IHshnd 

Desire  at  experience  of  pain  or 
delusive  pleasure. 

IX.  Bidnlgence 

TTpAd&na 

Grasping  greed  as  satisfying 
Desire,  inducing  clinging  to 
Woridly  Wealth  and  desire  of 
heir  te  it. 

X.  PnUer  Life 

Bhava 

Life  in  fuller  form  as  enriched 
by  satisfying  desire  of  married 
life  and  as  means  of  obtaining 
heir. 

XI.  Birth  (of  heir) 

JM 

Maturity  by  birth  of  heir  (which 
affords  re-birth  to  another 
spirit). 

Maturity  leads  to  Decay  and  to 
Death. 

Passing  from  Death  to  Re-birth. 

XII.  Decay  and  Death 

Jaram^raijM 

I.  Uaconsciona  Will. 

Avidyd 

The  key-note  to  Buddha's  system  is  that  Life  in  any 
form  must  necessarily,  and  not  merely  accidently,  be  accom- 
panied by  suffering,  as  others  had  taught.  Anityah  Duhkhah 
Andtfnakah  I  ^  All  is  Transitory  Painful  and  Unreal  I 

Buddha,  therefore,  set  himself  the  task  of  solving  the 
mystery  of  Life  in  order  to  find  the  Way  of  escape  from 
continual  Becomings,  which  was  clearly  involved  in  Misery. 
Being  a  B[indu  he  adapted  the  then,  as  now,  current  Hindu 
notion  of   metempsychosis  or  palingenesis;    the  doctrine. 


^  F&H,  Aniceawi  Dukhum  Anattam ;  in  Tibetan  mi-rtag-pa  «dng  fongal-ba, 
idag-med-ba. 
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Bamely,  that  death  merely  alters  the  form,  but  does  not 
break  the  continuity  of  life  ^  which  proceeds  from  Death  to 
Re-birth,  and  fresh  Deaths  to  fresh  Ee-births  in  constant 
succession  of  changing  states  dissolving  and  eYolviog  until 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Universe  after  a  Kalpa^  or  almost 
an  eternity  of  countless  ages;  for  it  would  appear  that 
Baddha  and  the  primitive  Buddhists  denied  the  real  exist- 
ence of  the  material  and  physical  world  as  well  as  the  vital. 

In  his  scheme,  therefore,  while  adopting  an  agnostic 
attitude  towards  the  Hindu  gods  and  their  creative 
functions,  he  does  not  begin  by  attempting  to  account 
for  the  first  life.  He  accepts  the  world  as  a  going 
concern  on  metempsychological  lines,  and  evades  the 
necessity  for  a  supernatural  creator  by  interpreting  the 
Universe  as  Will  and  Idea,  and  placing  the  Karma  or 
ethical  doctrine  of  retribution  in  the  position  of  the 
Supernatural  Controlling  Intelligence  or  Creator.  Per- 
ceiving the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  that  Nature 
furnishes  presumptive  evidence  that  some  evolution  has 
taken  place  in  her  methods,  he  throws  his  theory  of  the 
vital  process  into  a  synthetical  or  developmental  form, 
showing  a  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  proceeding  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous  by  an  ever-changing  Cosmic  order  in  which 
everything  is  dominated  by  Causality. 

The  starting  point  in  Buddha's  theory  of  existence  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  life  and  the  new. 
Unfortunately,  however,  even  on  so  elementary  a  point 
as  this,  there  exists  no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what 
Buddha's  view  of  this  link  precisely  was,  for  he  concerned 
himself  less  with  the  metaphysical  aspects  of  his  philosophy 
than  with  the  practical  alleviation  and  removal  of  sorrow. 
He  expressly  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  'Soul'  {Atman)^ 
as  this  word  was  already  in  use  in  Brahmanism  with  the 
implication  of  supernatural  and  theistic  creation.  Some  say 
that  he  taught  there  is  no  continuity  between  the  old  life 

^  But  see  hereof ter. 
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and  the  new,  that  the  Karma  attaches  itself  to  any  spirit 
which  may  chance  to  be  re-bom  at  the  time  of  the 
person's  death.  But  if  this  be  so,  where  is  the  justice 
of  the  Karma  doctrine?  It  is  said  by  some  that  the 
sole  surviving  thing  is  Karma^  yet  this  term  is  used  so 
elasticaily  as  to  include  products  which  belong  rather  to 
the  Category  of  the  Will-to-live.  Others  say  that  Vijndna, 
or  consciousness  alone,  survives;  and  so  on.^ 

The  view  adopted  in  this  paper  is  based  upon  that  held 
by  one  of  the  Lamas  who  explained  to  me  the  pictorial 
Niddnas;  and  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  not  only 
intelligible,  but  consistent,  and  seems  as  reasonable  as  any 
ontological  theory  well  can  be  which  postulates  a  meta- 
physical absolute. 

Our  view  holds  that  there  is  actual  continuity  of  the 
Being  (or  Sattva)  between  death  and  re-birth.  And  this 
identity  of  being  is  supported  by  the  doctrine  of  Ekotihhdta, 
which  word,  according  to  its  Tibetan  etymology,  means  *  to 
become  one  uninterruptedly.'^ 

The  Surviving  thing,  which  is  carried  on  into  the  new- 
career  of  the  individual,  would  indeed  seem  to  be  identical 
with  what  is  now  generally  known  to  Occidentals  as  Hart- 
mann's  Absolute,  '  the  Unconscious  Will  ' ;  and  to  this  is 


*  See  Journal,  1892,  p.  1  aeq.  for  a  tabular  abstract  by  Prof.  Ehys  Davids 
on  the  authoritieB  for  sucli  conflicting  Tiews. 

'  £kotibhara  is  another  crux  ot  Buddhism.  Childers,  in  quoting  Thero 
Subhuti*8  etymoloey  from  eko  udeti^  writes,  *'£kodibhaTO,  the  second  Jhana,  is 
said  to  be  eetaso  ekodibhavoy  which  Bumouf  renders  *  Unity  of  the  mind  * ;  but 
that  this  is  its  true  meaning  is  ver^  doubtful,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  full  extract 
sent  me.  .  .  .  In  accordance  with  this  eloss  I  would  be  inclined  to  render 
ekodibhavo  by  ^ predominance ^^  rather  than  by  unity,  but  I  do  not  feel  competent 
to  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  meaning.*' — Diet.  p.  13i.  Dr.  Morris  (in  the 
Academy,  27th  March,  1886,  p.  222)  has  a  note  on  the  subject,  followed  by 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  [Academy ,  3rd  April,  1886,  p.  241),  who  would  derive  it  from 
eko+kodi ;  and  Prof.  Eggeling  has  a  supplementary  note  in  the  Pali  Text  Soc, 
Jour.  (p.  32,  1885),  in  which  it  is  considered  a  mental  state,  and  rendered  by 
Prof.  Rhys  Davids  as  *  exaltation.'  Prof.  Kern  (Introd.  to  his  translation  of 
the  Saddharma  Pundarika,  xvii.)  in  noting  the  occurrence  of  the  word  ekoHbhdva 
in  the  Lalita  Vistara  (p.  147,  8,  and  439,  6),  rejects  Subhuti's  etymology  of 
the  word,  without  assigning  any  reasons.  The  dfibetan  etymology,  however^ 
entirely  supports  Subhuti.  It  is  translated  rGyud-^chig*tu-gyur-pa,  which 
means  *  to  become  or  to  be  transformed-l-one-f-a  thread,  continuous,  uninter- 
rupted* ;  and  my  Manuscript  Tibeto- Sanskrit  Dictionary  restores  tiie  word  to 
Eka-f-urthanan-f-bhava. 
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attaclied  the  Karma  or  retribution  of  deeds  done  in  former 
lives. 

This,  the  first  link  of  the  Ontological  Chain,  begins  at 
the  instant  when  the  mortal  envelope  is  thrown  off  or 
changed,  that  is  at  'death/  and  was  termed  by  Buddha 
the  stage  of  Avidyd  or  *  Want  of  Knowledge,*  usually  ren- 
dered into  English  as  *  Ignorance*  or  'Nescience.'  But 
to  say,  as  is  usually  done,  that  'Ignorance'  is  the  cause 
of  Being  is  simply  nonsense;  and  seems  quite  unworthy 
of  Buddha's  great  intellect.  Such  a  practice  seems  due  to 
the  different  senses  in  which  the  word  Avidya  is  used.  Its 
ordinary  sense  is  thus  defined  in  the  Vinaya  Texts,  i.  76 : 
"  Not  to  know  Suffering,  not  to  know  the  Cause  of  suffering, 
not  to  know  the  Cessation  of  suffering,  not  to  know  the 
Path  which  leads  to  the  cessation  of  suffering,  this  is  called 
Ignorance."  Avidya,  according  to  our  information,  is  the 
Ignorant  Unconscious- Will-to- Live. 

The  pictorial  representation  of  this  link  is  a  blind  she- 
camel  ('  Ignorant '  Productive  Unconscious  Will)  led  by 
a  driver  (the  Karma). 

The  Camel  vividly  suggests  the  long  and  trying  journey 
of  the  Unconscious  Will  across  the  desert  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  past  Death  itself  to  the  dawn  of  the 
new  life  beyond.  The  sex  of  the  Camel  seems  to  indicate 
the  potential  productiveness  of  the  Unconscious  Will.  The 
blindness  of  the  beast  represents  the  darkness  of  the 
passage  and  the  blind  ignorance  of  the  Unconscious  Will, 
which  through  spiritual  ignorance  or  Stupidity  {Moha) 
believes  in  the  reality  of  external  objects.  And  the 
ignorant  animal  is  led  blindly  onwards  by  its  Karma. 

In  the  body  of  the  picture  are  given  the  details  of  the 
progress  across  this  initial  stage  to  the  next  link  in  the 
Chain  of  Causality.  The  manner  in  which*  the  Karma 
determines  the  kind  of  new  life  is  concretely  represented 
as  a  'Judgment-Scene.'  Here  the  sins  are  figured  as 
black  pebbles  and  the  good  deeds  as  white,  which  are 
weighed  against  each  other  in  scales.  And  according  to 
whichever  preponderates  so  is  the  place  of  re-birth  in  one 
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or  other  of  the  six  states.  Thus  the  kind  of  new  life  is 
entirely  determined  by  the  individual's  own  deeds  or  Karma, 
which  creates  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  sinking 
the  wicked  through  the  lower  stages  of  human  and  animal 
existence  and  even  to  hell;  and  lifting  the  good  to  the 
level  of  mighty  kings  and  sages,  and  even  to  the  gods. 

The  ignorant  Unconscious  Will,  as  a  honaogeneous 
aggregate  under  the  influence  of  the  three  fires  of  illusion 
(Trividagni^  Lust,  111- Will,  and  Stupidity)  is  thus  led  by 
its  Karma  to  one  or  other  of  the  six  gati  or  forms  of 
existence  with  which  begins  link  Number  II.,  namely. 
Conformations  {Samkara). 

Here  our  picture  and  its  Lamaist  tradition  have  come  to 
our  aid,  and  rendered  it  certain  that  out  of  the  manifold 
renderings  of  Sanskdra  attempted  by  European  scholars, 
as  detailed  on  a  previous  page,  '  Oonformations '  was  the  one 
intended  by  the  primitive  Buddhists;  and  the  Tibetan 
translation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  gives  *  impression '  or  *  for- 
mation '  +  *  action/  The  picture  is  a  potter  modelling  clay- 
on  his  wheel,  and  is  identical  with  the  Egyptian  image  of 
the  Creator.  It  represents  the  shaping  of  the  crude  and 
formless  physical  and  mental  aggregates  of  the  Unconscious 
Will  by  the  Karma,  in  accordance  with  '  The  Judgment/ 

*'  Our  mind  is  but  a  lump  of  clay, 
Which  Fate,  grim  potter,  holds 
On  sorrow's  wheel  that  rolls  alway 
And,  as  he  pleases,  moulds.'' 

— C.  Tawnby's  trans.  Vairdgya  Sataham, 

se  so-called  aggregates  or  Skandha  (Pali  KJtandha) 
)  some  notice.     The  Buddhists,  in  their  theory  of  the 
of  sentient  beings,  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  ideal 
external  and  internal,  which,  by  aggregation,  con- 
man  and  the  rest  of  the  universe.     These  aggregates 
ndha  are  grouped  into  five  classes,  which  are  rendered 
:)fessor  Rhys  Davids  as  (1)  the  Material  Properties 
ttributes  {Rupa) ;   (2)  the  Sensations  ( Vedand) ;   (3) 
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Abstract  Ideas  (Sanna) ;  (4)  Tendencies  or  Potentialities 
(Sankhdra);  and  (5)  Reason  {Vinndria).^  Only  the  first 
of  these  sets»  or  the  EUpa  Skandha,  appear  to  be  operated 
on  in  link  Number  II.  or  Conformations. 

Now  the  Unconscious  Will,  no  longer  amorphous,  reaches 
its  next  stage  of  development  with  the  rise  of  Consciousness, 
or  Conscious  Experience  ( Vi/Mna),  as  the  third  link  in  the 
evolutionary  process.  This  is  figured  by  a  Monkey,  which 
some  learned  Lamas  explained  to  me  as  showing  that  the 
rudimentary  man  is  becoming  anthropoid,  but  still  is  an 
unreasoning  automaton.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
however  abstract  its  basis  of  metaphysical  conceptions,  or 
transcendental  the  causal  machinery  by  which  it  is  set 
in  motion,  Buddha's  evolutionary  scheme,  in  its  practical 
aspects,  must  necessarily  depend  on  a  tolerably  compre- 
hensive and  subtle  interpretation  of  human  nature. 

The  rise  of  Self -Consciousness  {Ndma-rupa,  literally 
'Name'  +  'Form'),  as  a  result  of  Conscious  Experience, 
forms  the  fourth  link  or  stage,  and  is  represented  by  a 
physician  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  sick  man.  Here  the  pulse 
denotes  the  Individuality  or  distinction  between  'Self  and 
'  Not  Self.'  And  ito  Sanskrit  title  of  '  Name  and  Form ' 
expresses  the  commonest  features  of  Individuality.  A  variant 
of  this  picture  in  some  Lamaist  temples  is  a  man  in  the 
act  of  being  ferried  across  an  ocean.  It  is  the  Individual 
crossing  the  Ocean  of  Life. 

As  a  result  of  Self-Consciousness,  the  individual  now 
realizes  his  possession  of  The  Sense-Surface  and  TJndbr- 
hTANDiKO  (Chaddyatana).  And  here  again  the  relatively  low 
place  given  to  the  Understudy  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
modern  philosophy.  The  picture  represents  this  link  by 
a  mask  of  a  human  face,  '  The  empty  house  of  the  Senses ' ; 
and  the  Understanding  is  indicated  by  a  pair  of  extra  eyes 
gleaming  through  the  brow  of  the  mask.  At  this  stage 
seems  to  be  efiected  the  full  union  of  the  hitherto  passive 
Will  with  the  active  Co-efficients  of  a  human  nature  as 

>  Buidhiwm^  p.  90. 
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expressed  by  'The  Three  Fires,  the  Buddhist  yariant  of 
our  Devil,  the  World  and  the  Flesh'  {Rdga,  Dvesa,  Moha), 
though  these  have  been  present  concurrently  from  the  initial 
stage  of  'Ignorance/ 

The  exercise  of  the  sense  organs  and  the  Understanding 
is  Contact  {8par§a)  forming  the  sixth  link  or  stage,  bring- 
ing the  individual  into  relation  with  the  outside  world. 
It  is  pictured  by  Kissing,  and  in  some  Tibetan  frescoes  by 
a  man  grasping  a  plough.  It  illustrates  the  exercise  of 
one  of  the  senses. 

From  Contact  comes  Feeling  (Vedand),  both  physical  and 
mental,  including  delusive  pleasure,  pain,  and  indifference. 
It  is  pictured  by  an  arrow  entering  a  man's  eye,^  evidently 
a  symbolic  of  *  Perception,'  but  explained  by  the  Lamas  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  translatable  by  *  Feeling.' 

From  the  operation  of  Feeling  comes  Desire  or  Thirst 
(Trishnd).  This  stage,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  Desire, 
is  perhaps  the  most  psychologically  interesting  in  Buddhism, 
is  pictured  by  a  man  drinking  wine,  and  the  same  metaphor, 
namely  thirst,  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  for 
this  link,  and  is  adopted  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  his  grace- 
ful lines — 

"  Trishnd,  that  thirst  which  makes  the  living  drink 
Deeper  and  deeper  of  the  false  salt  waves 
Whereon  they  float,  pleasures,  ambitions,  wealth. 
Praise,  fame,  or  domination  Conquest,  love, 
Bich  meats  and  robes  and  fair  abodes  and  pride 
Of  ancient  lines,  and  lust  of  days,  and  strife 
To  live,  and  sins  that  flow  from  strife,  some  sweet. 
Some  bitten    Thus  Life's  thirst  quenches  itself 
With  draughte  which  double  thirst."  » 

Thus  the  conquest  of  Desire  is  the  greatest  step  towards 
Buddhist  salvation. 


1  In  this  particiilar  Tibetan  picture  the  sixth  and  serenth  links  have  been 
transposed. 
»  The  Light  qf  Atia^  p.  166. 
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The  Satisfying  of  Desire  or  Greed  or  Indulgence  (JTpfi- 
ddna)  forms  the  next  stage.  It  is  pictured  by  a  man 
grasping  fruit  and  storing  it  up  in  big  baskets.  It  appears 
to  be,  and  is  so  explained  by  the  Lamas,  as  a  clinging 
or  attachment  to  worldly  objects,   rather   than  to  worldly 

*  existence*  as  Oldenberg  has  interpreted  it. 

With  the  next  stage — the  tenth  link-^namely  Existence 
or  Being  (Bhava)  we  reach  one  of  the  alleged  obstacles  in 
the  chain,  an  irreconcileable  link  which  puzzles  Oldenberg, 
and  which,  together  with  the  next  link,  is  deemed  inexplic* 
able  and  altogether  out  of  place.  Up  to  the  preceding  link, 
the  ninth,  the  evolution  has  clearly  been  that  of  the  life- 
history  of  a  man.  This  tenth  link  is  rendered  by  Oldenberg 
thus : — "  From  '  Clinging  to  Existence  *  comes  Re-birth  and 
the  Continuance  of  Being  for  yet  another  existence.''  Very 
naturally  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  strange  to  find  a  man 
who  has  long  ago  *  entered  on  real  life '  suddenly  becoming 
a  child  again.  And  adds,  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  again 
when  he  is  old,"  and  before  he  dies?  As  death  only 
happens  in  the  twelfth  stage. 

But  here  it  would  seem  as  if  Oldenberg  has  been  misled  by 
haying  himself  introduced  into  the  previous  link  the  term 

*  Existence,'  and  by  interpreting  Bhava  as  *  Re-birth.' 

For  we  find  that  Bhava  is  pictured  by  a  married  woman  ; 
and  the  Lamas  explain  the  picture  by  saying  that  she  is 
the  wife  of  the  individual  whose  life-history  is  being  traced. 
The  word  is  thus  given  somewhat  the  sense  of  Bhavanaih 
(Childer's  Diet :  *  a  house-dwelling ' ) ;  or,  as  it  might  be 
rendered,  '  husbandship ' ;  it  is  the  result  of  the  previous 
link,  namely.  Greed  or  Indulgence  in  Worldliness.  It  is 
literally  fuller  'Becoming'  i^Bhava) — Life  as  enriched  by 
satisfying  the  worldly  desire  of  home,  and  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  an  heir  to  the  wealth  amassed  by  Greed. 

The  eleventh  stage  or  link  is  another  of  the  alleged 
stumbling  blocks,  which,  however,  ceased  to  present  any 
difficulty  in  the  light  of  the  picture  and  the  Lamas'  ex- 
planation of  it.  The  picture  shows  a  parent  and  child. 
It  is  the  Maturing  of  the  man's  life  by  the  Birth  {Jd(i) 
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of  an  heir,  and  as  a  result  of  the  married  existence  of  the 
tenth  stage.  It  must  be  remembered  that  according  to 
Buddhist  belief  there  is  no  propagation  of  species.  Life 
is  indivisible ;  hence  the  child  is  no  relation  to  his  parents, 
as  the  wandering  individual  finds  its  family  through  its 
own  inherent  Karma. 

Maturity  of  Life  then  leads  to  Decay  and  Death  (Jard- 
marana),  the  twelfth  and  final  stage,  which  in  turn  leads 
on  to  link  No.  1 — Ee-birth — and  so  on  as  before.  This 
stage  is  pictured  as  a  corpse  being  carried  off  to  cremation 
or  burial. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Chain  as  a  whole.  Here  we  are 
met  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  expression  for 
the  word  which  connects  the  several  links,  the  Pali  paccaya, 
usually  translated  'cause'  or  *  concurrent  occasion.'  Prof. 
Rhys  Davids  writes  {Vinaya  Texts,  i.  146):  "Hetu  and 
paccaya  (the  word  so  frequently  used  in  the  formula  of  the 
Nidanas)  are  nearly  synonymous.  Colebrooke  {Life  and 
Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  419)  says  that  the  Bauddhas  distinguish 
between  hetu  'proximate  cause,'  and  paecaya  (pratyaya) 
'concurrent  occasion';  but  in  practical  use  this  slight 
difference  of  meaning,  if  it  really  existed,  has  but  little 
weight  attached  to  it"^     Mr.  Warren  believes^  that  the 

>  Tliis  same  difference  is  obseired  by  Tibetan  anthon.  Pratitya  ifi  rendered 
by  rkyen,  defined  by  Jaeschke  (Diet.  p.  17)  as  *a  Co-operating  Cause*  of 
an  event  as  distinguished  from  its  proximate  (or,  rather,  primary  original)  Cause 
rgyu  (Skt.  hetu). 

*  Loc.  eit.  He  writes :  "  Now  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  experienced  bv 
scholars  on  this  subject  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  the  too  stnct  way  in  whicn 
they  use  the  word  *  cause/  and  from  the  idea  which  they  labour  under  that 
Time  plays  an  important  part  here,  whereas  it  would  appear  to  hare  but  a 
secondary  rdle. 

'*Tbe  term  'cause*  should  be  used  in  a  yery  loose  and  flexible  way,  and 
in  different  senses,  in  discussing  different  members  of  this  series.  The  native 
phrase  of  which  Chain  of  Causation  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  is  paticca- 
aamuppdda,  Paticca  is  a  gerund,  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  pratitya^  horn  the 
verbal  root  i  *  go,'  with  the  prefix  prati  *  back ' ;  and  tamuppada  stands  for 
the  Sanskrit  aamutpSday  meaning  *  a  springing  up.'  Therefore  the  whole  phrase 
means  '  a  springing  up '  [into  existence!  with  reference  to  something  else,  or,  as  I 
would  render  it,  *  origination  by  dependence.'  The  word  *  chain '  is  a  gratuitous 
addition,  the  Buddhist  calling  it  a  wheel,  and  making  Ignorance  depend  on  Old 
Age,  etc.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  if  a  thing  springs  up— that  is  to  say, 
comes  into  being — ^with  reference  to  something  else,  or  in  dependence  on  some- 
thii^  else,  that  dependence  by  no  means  needs  to  be  a  causal  one.  In  the  Pali,  each 
of  ^ese  members  of  the  so-called  Chain  of  Causation  is  said  to  be  the  paceaj/^ 
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term  'cause'  should  be  used  in  a  very  loose  and  flexible 
way,  and  in  difierent  senses,  in  discussing  different  members 
of  the  series  of  links.     But  as  Prof.  Oldenberg's  rendering : 

'From comes /  seems  sufficient  for  our 

purpose,  while  it  preserves  uniformity  and  continuity  it  is 
here  adopted.     The  Chain  then  runs  as  follows : 

"From  the  Ignorance  (of  the  Unconscious  Will)  come 
Conformations.  From  Conformations  comes  Consciousness. 
From  Consciousness  comes  Self-Consciousness.  From  Self- 
Consciousness  come  The  Senses  and  Understanding.  From 
the  Senses  and  Understanding  comes  Contact.  From 
Contact  comes  Feeling.  From  Feeling'  comes  Desire. 
From  Desire  comes  Indulgence,  Greed,  or  Clinging  (to 
Worldly  Objects).  From  Clinging  (to  Worldly  Objects) 
comes  (Married  or  Domestic)  Life.  From  (married)  Life 
comes  Birth  (of  an  heir  and  Maturity  of  Life).*  From 
Birth  (of  an  heir  and  Maturity  of  Life)  comes  Decay  and 
Death.  From  Decay  and  Death  comes  Re-birth  with 
its  attendant  Sufferings.  Thus  all  existence  and  suffering 
luring  from  the  Ignorance  (of  the  Unconscious  Will)." 

The  varying  nature  and  relationship  of  these  formulsd 
is  noteworthy,  some  are  resultants  and  some  merely 
sequences;  characteristic  of  Eastern  thought,  its  mingling 
of  science  and  poetry ;  its  predominance  of  imagination  and 
feeling  over  intellect;  its  curiously  easy  and  naive  transi- 
tion from  Infinite  to  Finite,  from  absolute  to  relative 
point  of  view. 

But  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Buddha  personally 
observed  much  of  the  order  of  this  chain  in  his  ethical 
habit  of  cutting  the  links  which  bound  him  to  existence. 
Thus,  starting  from  the  link  short  of  Decay  and  Death,  he 
cut  off  his  son  (link  11),  he  cut  off  his  wife  (link  10),  he 


of  the  one  next  followingp,  and  paecaya  is  rendered  '  cause.'  But  Bnddhaghosa, 
in  the  Visaddhi-Magga,  enumerates  twenty-four  different  kinds  of  paceaya,  and 
in  discussing  each  member  of  the  patieea-samuppada,  states  in  which  of  these 
senses  it  is  a  paecaya  of  the  succeeding  one. 

**  The  Pali  texts  very  well  express  the  general  relation  meant  to  be  conyeyed 
by  the  word  paecaya  when  they  say  *  If  this  one  [member  of  the  series]  is  not, 
then  this  [next  following]  one  is  not.* '' 
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cut  off  his  worldly  wealth  and  kingdom  (link  9),  then  he 
cut  off  all  Desire  (link  8)  with  its  *  three  fires/  On  this 
he  attained  Buddhahood,  the  Bodhi  or  *  Perfect  Knowledge ' 
dispelling  the  Ignorance  (Avidya),  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  Desire  and  its  Existence.  Nirvana,  or  *  going  out/  thus 
seems  to  be  the  '  going  out '  of  the  three  Fires  of  Desire ; 
and,  as  believed  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids/  reachable  in 
this  life;  while  Parinirvana  or  Extinction  of  Existence 
was  reached  only  with  the  severing  of  the  last  fetter  or 
'Death/  and  is  the  'going  out'  of  every  particle  of  the 
elements  of  being  (Skandhas). 

Amongst  the  many  curious  perversions  of  the  later 
Buddhism  of  India  was  the  belief  that  by  mystical  means, 
the  Sattva  or  personal  entity  may,  short  of  death,  and  while 
yet  retaining  a  body,  be  liberated  from  the  influence  of 
Avuii/d,  and  thus  from  the  operation  of  the  Casual  Nexus, 
and  so  secure  immortality.  Upagupta  and  many  other 
noted  Buddhist  Sages  are  believed  to  be  yet  living  through 
this  happy  exemption.^ 

Buddha's  metaphysics  appears  in  the  light  afforded  by 
the  chain,  to  borrow — like  so  many  other  world-principles 
professing  to  solve  the  problem  of  existence — from  the 
distinctions  of  psychology,  and  to  be  based  on  Will. 
Schopenhauer  indeed  admits  the  affinity  of  his  theory  with 
Buddhism.  He  writes :  ''  If  I  were  to  take  the  results 
of  my  philosophy  as  the  standard  of  truth  I  would  be 
obliged  to  concede  to  Buddhism  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
rest.  In  any  case  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  see 
my  teaching  in  such  close  agreement  with  a  religion  which 
the  majority  of  men  upon  the  earth  hold  as  their  own."' 


»  Buddhism,  p.  14  ;  aUo  0.  Frankfurter,  Ph.D.,  in  Jonr.  1893,  p.  649. 
•    *  Although  it  is  a  common  helief  amongst  the  Burmese  that  Upagupta  still 
sunrives  iu  this  way,  and,  in  consequence,  is  an  object  with  them  almost  of 
worship,  the  monks  cannot  point  to  any  ancient  scripture  in  support  of  this 
popuhir  belief. 

*  The  World  at  Will  and  Idea,  by  A.  Schopenhauer,  Eng.  trans,  by  Haldane 
and  Kemp,  1883,  ii.  p.  371.  Schopenhauer  indeed  claims  to  haye  aniyed  at 
such  agreement  independently  of  BuddhaU  teaching.  He  writes :  *^  This  agree- 
ment, howeyer,  must  be  the  more  satisfactory  to  me  because  in  my  philosophising 
I  haye  certainly  not  been  under  its  influence.    For  up  till  1818,  when  my  work 
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Hartmann's  absolute  or  his  Unconscious  includes  Un- 
conscious intelligence  as  well  as  Unconscious  Will.  In 
Buddhism  intelligence  is  not  denied  to  Will  and  accorded 
9  secondary  and  derivate  place  as  in  German  pessimism, 
and  we  may  even  infer,  from  what  is  set  forth  as  to  the 
directing  function  of  the  Earma,  as  well  as  from  its 
pictorial  representation,  that  Buddhism  in  some  sense  felt 
the  necessity  of  attributing  an  intelligent  quality  to  the 
unconscious  principle  in  order  that  it  might  pass  from 
the  state  of  migratory  abstractiveness  to  that  of  deter- 
minate being.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  here 
as  an  essential  feature  of  the  system,  a  deliberate  ascription 
of  intelligence  to  the  unconscious  as  with  Hartmann.  The 
Unconscious  Will-to-live  maintains  the  changes  of  pheno- 
mena. "The  world  is  the  World's  process.'*  All  "is 
becoming"  nothing  "is."  It  is  indeed,  as  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  the  Flux  of  Heraclitus,  who  also  used 
the  same  simUe  of  Fire  and  Burning.  "The  constant 
new-births  (Palingenesis)  constitute,"  as  Schopenhauer,  a 
Neo-Buddhist,  says,  "the  succession  of  the  life-dreams  of 
a  will,  which  in  itself  is  indestructible  until  instructed 
and  improved,  by  so  much  and  such  various  successive 
knowledge  in  a  constantly  new  form,  it  abolishes  or 
abrogates  itself."^ 


appeared,  there  were  very  few  exceedingly  incomplete  and  scanty  accounts  of 
Buddhism  to  be  found  in  Europe,  which  were  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  few 
essays  in  the  earlier  yolumes  of  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  and  were  principally  con- 
cerned with  the  Buddhism  of  the  Burmese*'  {loc,  eit.  371).  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  Schopenhauer,  such  an  omnivorous  reader  and  withal  so  egotistic, 
minimizes  his  indebtedness  to  Buddha.  For  the  Yedanta  philosophy  with  which 
Schopenhauet  admits  familiarity  is  very  deeply  tinged  by  Budohist  beliefs. 
Even  the  Yoga  of  Patanjali  is  traced  to  a  Buddhist  origin  (Banerji,  Hindu 
Philosophy,  pp.  313-391),  and  the  fact  remains  that  Schopenhauer's  system 
generally  follows  the  lines  of  Buddhism  ;  and  in  his  later  writing  he  frequently 
uses  Buddhist  works  to  illustrate  his  speculations.    Thus  *<  We  hud  the  doctrine 

of  metempsychosis in  its  most  subtle  form,  however,  and  coming 

nearest  to  the  truth  ....  in  Buddhism"  {foe.  eit.  iii.  302).  And  illustrating 
his  theme  of  *  Denial  of  the  Will  to  Live,'  he  refers  {loe.  eit.  iii.  446)  to 
Favsboll's  Dhammapadam,  and  Bu&nouf's  Introduetion ;  and  (p.  303)  Spbncb 
Hardy's  Manualy  Obby's  Du  Nirvana  Indien;  (p.  308)  Colebrooke,  San^r- 
mano,  St.  Petersburg  Academy  Transactions;  and  frequently  to  the  Asiatic 
Besearches. 
^  Schopbnuauek's  Will  and  Idea,  £ng.  trans,  iii.  300. 
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As  a  philosophy,  Buddhism  thus  seems  to  be  an  Idealistic 
Nihilism;  an  Idealism  which,  like  that  of  Berkeley,  holds 
that  '  the  fruitful  source  of  all  error  was  the  unfounded 
belief  in  the  reality  and  existence  of  the  external  world ' ; 
and  that  man  can  perceive  nothing  but  his  feelings,  and 
is  the  cause  to  himself  of  these.  That  all  known  or  know-> 
able  objects  are  relative  to  a  conscious  subject,  and  merely 
a  product  of  the  ego^  existing  through  the  ego^  for  the  ego, 
and  in  the  ego.  But,  unlike  Berkeley's  Idealism,  this 
recognition  of  the  relativity  and  limitations  of  knowledge, 
and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the  world  as  a  reality, 
led  directly  to  Nihilism,  by  seeming  to  exclude  the  know- 
ledge, and  by  implication  the  existence,  not  only  of  a 
Creator,  but  of  an  absolute  being. 

As  a  Religion,  Buddhism  is  often  alleged  to  be  atheistic. 
But  although  Buddha  gives  no  place  to  a  First  Cause  in 
his  system,  yet,  as  is  well-known,  he  nowhere  expressly 
denies  an  Infinite  First  Cause  or  an  unconditioned  Being 
beyond  the  finite;  and  he  is  even  represented  as  refusing 
to  answer  such  questions  on  the  ground  that  their  discussion 
was  unprofitable.  In  view  of  this  apparent  hesitancy  and 
indecision  he  may  be  called  an  agnostic. 

In  the  later  developments,  the  agnostic  Idealism  of 
primitive  Buddhism  swung  round  into  a  materialistic  theism 
which  verges  on  Pantheism,  and  where  the  second  link  of 
the  Causal  Chain,  namely  Sanskdra,  comes  closely  to  re- 
semble the  modi  of  Spinoza ;  ^  and  Nirvana,  or  rather  Pari- 
Nirvana,  is  not  different  practically  from  the  Yedantic  goal, 
assimilation  with  the  great  Universal  Soul : 

'  The  dew-drop  slips  into  the  shining  sea.' 

1  <<A11  Sentient  beings  exist  in  the  essence  yarbha)  of  the  Tathatafa.*' 
— Augulirnaliya  Sutra  (Eah-gyar ;  Dd,  xyi  f .  208,  transl.  by  W.  RockhiU 
in  Life  of  the  Buddha,  etc.,  p.  196. 
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1.    Indian  Buddhist  Manuscripts  in  Tibbt. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — It  may  be  worth  re- 
cording that,  in  the  course  of  some  conversations  which 
I  had  with  His  Excellency  Shad-«gra  Shab-pe,  one  of  the 
Tibetan  Governors  {*  JKah-Jlon ')  of  Lhasa,  while  he  was  at 
Darjiling  about  a  year  ago  on  political  business,  he  informed 
me  that  many  ancient  Buddhist  manuscripts,  written  on 
Birch-bark  and  Palm-leaf,  which  had  been  brought  from 
India  by  mediasval  Indian  and  Tibetan  monks,  are  still 
preserved  in  Tibet,  especially  at  the  old  monasteries  of 
Samy^  (where  many  were  destroyed  during  the  great  fire 
there  about  eighty  years  ago),  Sakya,  Narthang,  and  Tara- 
natha's  old  monastery  of  Phiintsho-ling.  These  manuscripts, 
being  considered  materially  sacred  as  relics,  and  written 
in  a  character  more  or  less  unknown  to  the  Lamas,  are  kept 
sealed  up  and  rarely  seen  even  by  the  Lamas  themselves. 
They  may  possibly,  however,  become  available  to  the 
Western  world  by-and-bye. 

L,  A.  Waddell. 
ISth  January,  1894. 


2.   POLYCEPHALIC   ImAOES  OP   AVALOKITA   IN  InDIA. 

With  reference  to  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Eleven-headed 
form  of  Avalokita's  image  (see  page  59  of  the  January 
number  of  the  Journal),  I  find  that  Dr.  Burgess  has  re- 
corded and  figured  {Cave  Temples  of  India,  p.  857)  a  large 
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sculptured  image  of  this  form  in  the  Eanheri  Caves  on  the 
West  Coast  of  India,  near  Bombay  harbour ;  and  these  caves 
are  ascribed  to  a  period  about  850  a.d.  (he,  cit,  p.  186). 
This  form  is  also  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nakou  Thorn  in 
Cambodia  (Garnibr,  Atlas^  p.  viii.)* 

Avalokita,  as  The  Defender  from  the  Eight  Dreads  (see 
Journal,  p.  76,  No.  IY.)>  is  found  in  sculptured  form  in  Ajanta 
Cave  lY.  and  outside  Cave  XXYI.,  also  in  the  Dherwara 
Cave  at  Elura,  Aurangabad  Cave  YII.,  and  in  several  caves 
at  Kanheri,  from  one  of  which  a  fine  group  is  figured  by 
Burgess  {loc,  cit  pi.  Iv.  fig.  1). 

L.  A.  "Waddell. 


The  Homestead,  Barnes, 

Ist  February,  1894. 

Dear  Sir, — In  connection  with  the  biography  of  the 
Buddha,  and  with  the  evolution  of  the  Buddhist  Canon, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  some  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  to  know  that  there  is  an  unedited  Pali  Sutta  in  the 
Majjhima  Nikaya  which  destroys  certain  views  generally 
entertained  by  scholars.  The  accepted  view  is  that  it  is 
only  in  the  later  commentaries,  and  not  in  the  very  earliest 
canonical  texts,  that  the  miraculous  incidents  attending  the 
conception  and  birth  of  Gotama  the  Buddha  are  narrated 
in  the  imaginative  detail  familiar  to  readers  (e.g.)  of  the 
Sanskrit  Lalita  Vistara  and  of  the  introductory  portion  of 
the  Pali  Jdtakas,  as  translated  in  your  Buddhist  Birth  Stories. 
In  conflict  with  this  view  is  the  Acchariyabbhuta-Sutta 
(No.  123  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya).  This  Sutta,  which — 
as  its  name  implies — deals  with  marvels  and  mysteries, 
makes  the  Buddha  himself  declare : 

(1)  That  he  passed  from  the  Tusita  Heaven  to  his  human 

mother's  womb ; 

(2)  That  the  universe  was  thereon  illumined  with  brilliant 

light; 
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(3)  That  four  devas  mounted  guard  over  the  future  Buddha 

and  his  mother ; 

(4)  That  during   her  pregnancy  his  mother  maintained 

a  life  of  spotless  purity  and  goodness,  and  enjoyed 
perfect  health  and  happiness  of  heart ; 

(5)  That  her  womb  was  transparent,  showing  the  future 

Buddha  within ; 

(6)  That  she  was  fated  to  die  within  seven  days  of  his 

birth,  passing  to  the  Tusita  Heaven ; 

(7)  That  she  carried  her  child  exactly  ten  months,  neither 

more  nor  less ; 

(8)  That  she  stood  during  parturition ; 

(9)  That  the  new-born  Buddha  was  received  into  the  hands 

first  of  devas  and  then  of  human  beings ; 

(10)  That  he  was  free  from  all  defilements  attending  birth; 

(11)  That  two  showers  of  water  fell,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 

wherein  to  bathe  the  future  Buddha ; 

(12)  That  then  the  child,  standing  equally  balanced  on  both 

feet,  took  seven  paces  towards  the  North  beneath  a 
white  canopy  of  Kingship,  surveyed  every  direction, 
and  exclaimed  '  In  all  the  world,  I  am  first,  foremost, 
and  peerless;  this  is  my  last  birth;  I  shall  never 
be  born  again ' ; 

(13)  That  the  universe  was  again  illumined  with  brilliant 

light. 

This  brief  summary  will  show  that  in  the  ancient  Majjhima 
Nik&ya  we  have  the  kernel  (and  a  great  deal  of  the  husk)  of 
the  Jataka  version  of  the  Buddha's  birth,  and  that,  if  the 
Sutta  be  genuine,  fiction  was  embroidering  historic  truth 
within  (perhaps)  a  century  of  his  death.  I  hope  to  have 
an  early  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  R.A.S.  the  text 
of  this  Sutta  and  of  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  thereon. 
The  latter  has  an  importance  of  its  own  as  bearing  on 
a  question  which  has  been  much  debated,  namely,  whether 
the  Jatakatthavannana  was  written  by  Buddhaghosa  or 
not. — Tours  truly, 

Robert  Chalmers. 

To  the  Seeretary  of  th$  Moyal  Aiiatie  Society, 

J.B.A.S.  1894.  26 
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Dear  Sir, — ^With  reference  to  the  interesting  article  by 
Surgeon-Major  Waddell,  dealing  with  the  ancient  con- 
ception of  life  under  the  figure  of  a  wheel,  of  which  each 
re-birth  is  a  reyolution,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this 
fancy  finds  an  echo  more  than  once  in  Hellenic  literature. 
In  the  Orphic  theogony  we  come  across  the  notion  of 
re-birth  considered  as  a  weary  unending  cycle  of  fate  or 
necessity — fcvKXoq  t§9  yeviaeo)^,  6  rrj^  fiotpa^  Tp<yxP^f  etc. — 
from  which  the  soul  longs  to  escape,  and  entreats  the  gods, 
especially  Dionysos  {Ai4wao^  Xvo-ev?,  BeaX  Xwtov),  for 
release, — KUKy<av  re  Xij^cu  koI  avairveva-cu  KatcorrfTo^.  In 
the  verses  inscribed  on  one  of  three  golden  funereal  tablets 
dug  up  near  the  site  of  Sybaris  the  line  occurs :  **  And 
thus  I  escaped  from  the  cycle,  the  painful,  misery-laden" 
(Inacr.  gr.  SiciL  et  Ital.  641).  These  allusions  may  be 
referred  to  at  second-hand  in  Herr  Erwin  Bohde's  study 
of  Hellenic  ideas  respecting  the  soul  and  immortality, 
entitled  Psyche  (4to.  Halfte,  pp.  416  ei  seq. ;  509),  recently 
completed.  Pindar,  Empedocles,  and  Plato,  as  is  well 
known,  all  entertained  the  notion  of  repeated  re-birth  in 
this  world  at  intervals  ranging  from  nine  to  one  thousand 
years,  repeated  twice,  thrice,  or  an  indefinite  number  of 
times,  and,  according  to  the  two  latter  writers,  often 
including  in  its  phases  incarnation  as  an  animal,  or  even 
as  a  vegetable.  And  throughout  tiiere  runs  the  Orphic 
idea  of  each  re-birth  being  a  stage  in  a  course  of  moral 
evolution  and  effort  after  purification.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  actual  image  of  the  wheel  occurs  in  other 
instances  besides  those  I  have  quoted.  Empedocles,  for 
instuice,  sees  rather  a  toilsome  road  or  roads  of  life — 
apyaXea^  jStoToia  /oeKevOov^.  With  Plato  again,  we  more 
readily  associate  his  simile  of  a  re-birth  as  a  fall  of  the  soul 
from  heaven  to  earth,  as  it  drives  its  chariot  after  the 
procession  of  the  gods,  through  the  steed  of  Epithumia 
being  dragged  down  by  its  oraving  for  carnal  things— -or, 
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as  tlie    Buddhist   might   akj,    the    steed    of    Ohandarago 
overcome  by  Upadana  for  the  skandhas. 

The  question  of  a  genetic  connection  between  Oriental 
and  Hellenic  notions  as  to  re-birth  is  of  the  greatest 
interest.  Prof.  Leopold  yon  Schroeder's  opinion  that  such 
a  connection  exists  (Pythagoras  und  die  Inder,  especially 
pp.  25-31)  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  well  founded.  And 
the  common  parable  of  the  Wheel  may,  or  may  not,  add 
a  link  to  the  further  arguments  making  for  such  a  con- 
nection in  Prof.  Richard  Qarbe's  disquisition  contributed 
to  the  MoNiST  of  last  January.  I  will  only  add  that, 
if  the  typical  Greek  were  always  as  enamoured  of  this 
life  in  the  glad  sunlight  and  amongst  the  sons  of  men  as 
he  is  commonly  represented  to  be,  we  should  expect  as  his 
dying  plaint, 

I  am  gone  down  to  the  empty  weary  house, 
Where  no  flesh  is,  nor  beauty,  nor  swift  eyes, 
"Not  sound  of  mouth,  nor  might  of  hands  and  feet. 

All  the  more  remarkable  is  it  to  find  such  passages  as  the 
above  describing  his  haunting  dread  of  re-visiting,  on  the 
wheel  of  Anangke,  the  scenes  he  was  so  loth  to  leave. 

April,  1894.  Caroline  A.  Foley. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  found,  through 
a  reference  in  Maine's  Disaertatiom  on  Early  Law  and 
Custom,  p.  50,  that  the  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
picture  of  the  wheel  just  as  we  see  it  in  the  Tibetan  painting 
occurs  already  in  the  Diyyavadana,  pp.  299,  300. 

There  it  is  related  how  Buddha  instructed  Ananda  to 
make  a  wheel  (cakram  karayitavyam)  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  what  another  disciple,  Maudgalyayana,  saw  when 
he  visited  other  spheres,  which  it  seems  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  The  wheel  was  to  have  five  spokes  (pancaganda- 
kam),  between  which  were  to  be  depicted  the  hells,  animals, 
pretas,  gods,  and  men.  In  the  middle  a  dove,  a  serpent, 
and  a  hog,  were  to  symbolise  lust,  hatred,  and  ignorance. 
All  round   the   tire   was   to   go   the  twelve-fold  circle   of 
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causation  (pratityasamutpado)  in  the  regular  and  in  the 
inverse  order.  Beings  were  to  be  represented  "as  beings 
bom  in  a  supernatural  way  (aupapadukah),  as  by  the 
machinery  of  a  waterwheel,  falling  from  one  state  and  being 
produced  in  another.^'  The  wheel  was  made  and  placed 
in  the  '*  grand  entrance  gateway  "  (dvarakoshthake),  and  a 
bhikshu  appointed  to  interpret  it. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

(Juraary,  Febroary,  March,  1894.) 


I.    General  Mbktinos  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

14M  Nov.  1893. — ^Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Mr.  F.  H,  Hill  Guillemard, 
Mr.  K.  B.  Dutt, 
Mr.  B.  Borrahy 
Mr.  B.  m, 
Mr.  B.  L.  Gupta, 
Pandit  Hari  Prasad  Sastri, 
Dr.  Hans  Stumme, 
Mr.  D.  K  Hogarth, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Lake, 
Mr.  H.  Beyeridge, 
The  Raja  Yisyanath  Singh, 
Mr.  P.  Beni  Madho, 
The  Hon.  Dr.  Ras  Bihari  Ghosh, 
Mr.  Hem  Chandra  Banerji, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Long  Scott, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Parsonson, 
Guru  Prasad  Sen, 
Mr.  P.  N.  Bose, 

The  Raja  Pyari  Mohun  Mukerji, 
Mr.  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterji, 
Dr.  Trailokya  Nath  Mittar, 
The  Hon.  Dr.  Gurudas  Banerji, 
The  Rev,  W.  Ridding, 
Major-General  Jago-Trelawney, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt, 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  read  a  paper  on  **  Tours  ArcliflBoIogical 
and  Topographical  in  and  about  E^hmir/'  The  paper 
will  appear  in  full  in  the  Journal. 

12th  Dee.  1893.— Lord  Beat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that— 

Lieut.-Oolonel  Plunkett, 
Mr.  Henry  Leitner, 
Mr.  Dastur  Darab  Peshotan  Sanjaua, 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Surgeon-Major  Waddell  read  a  paper  on  ''The  Tibetan 
Worship  of  Avalokita  and  his  Consorts  Marici  and  Tara/' 
and  exhibited  paintings,  photographs,  and  rosaries,   illus- 
trative of  his  archsBological  researches  in  the  Ganges  Yalley. 
The  paper  was  published  in  the  January  issue. 

16th  Jan.  1894. — Lord  ReaY,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that-^ 

Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
The  Rev.  T*  Witton  Davies, 
The  Rev.  A.  Kluht, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society, 

Miss  Foley  read  a  paper  on  the  ''Tedalla  Sutta,''  with 
special  reference  to  the  psychological  basis  of  Buddhist 
Ethics. 

The  paper  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 
Surgeon-Major    Waddell    also    exhibited   a    number   of 
Tibetan  hats  and  explained  the  meanings  attached  by  the 
Lamas  to  their  shape. 

ISth  Feb.  1894.— Lord  Reat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that— 
Mrs.  Plimmer, 
Ealipada  Bandyopadhyaya, 

Principal  of  the  Jeypore  Sanskrit  College, 
Mr.  John  Beames, 
Mr.  Ney  Elias, 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John  read  a  paper  on  the 
*^  Sama  Jataka/'  which  appears  in  the  present  number. 

13M  March,  1894. — Lord  Reat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 
Sanjiban  Oanguli, 
Head  Master  of  the  Maharaja's  College,  Jeypore, 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  Surgeon-Major  Waddell, 
the  Secretary  read  a  paper  on  ''Buddha's  Secret  as  explained 
by  a  Sixth  Century  Pictorial  Commentary  and  Tibetan 
Traditions." 

The  paper  appears  in  the  present  number. 


II.    Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

1.  JouEiTAL  AsiATiQTJB.     N.S.    Tome  ii.     No.  3. 

De  Harlez  (C).     Koue-YQ  ou  Discours  des  Royaumes. 

De  Yaux  (M.  le  Baron  Carra).  Les  m^caniques  ou 
r^l^vateur  de  H^ron  d*Alexandrie. 

Derenbourg  (Hartwig).  Une  ^pitaphe  min^enne  d'Egypte, 
inscrite  sous  Ptol^m^e. 

2.  Zeitschbiti  beb  Deutschsn  MoroenlIlkoischen  Gesellsohait. 
Band  xxvii.     Heft  4. 

Conrady  (August).     Ein  Sanskrit-Newari-Wdrterbuch. 

Jacobi  (H.).  Ueber  die  Betonung  im  klassischen  Sanskrit 
and  in  den  Prakrit  Sprachen. 

Bollensen  (Fr.).    Beitrage  zur  Kritik  des  Bigreda. 

Franke  (0.).    Beziehungen  der  Inder  zum  Westen. 

Jolly  (J.).    Beitrage  zur  indischen  Bechtsgeschichte. 

Eohn  (Dr.  S.).  Die  Samaritanische  Pentateuch-iiber* 
setzung  nach  der  Ausgabe  von  Petermann  und  YoUers. 
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III.    Obituary  Notices. 

Dr.  Ahis  Spreng&r. — ^We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the 
death  of  Dr.  Alois  Sprenger,  one  of  our  Honorary  Members. 
The  following  short  account  of  his  career  is  taken  from 
the  Homeward  Mail  of  Jan.  29th :  <<Bom  Sept.  3,  1813,  at 
Nassereuthy  in  Tyrol,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
to  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine  and  of  the  Oriental  languages  until 
the  year  1836,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  shortly  after- 
wards came  to  London,  where,  after  rendering  considerable 
service  to  the  Earl  of  Munster  in  his  projected  work  on 
the  Military  History  of  the  Mahomedan  Nations  (a  work 
which  has  never  yet  been  made  public),  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  medical  service  of  the  £ast  India 
Company,  and  went  to  Calcutta  in  1843.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Mahomedan  College 
at  Delhi,  where  he  remained  until  1848,  when  he  was  sent 
as  assistant  resident  to  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  During 
his  residence  at  Lucknow  he  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  King  of  Oude  (which  were 
Subsequently  destroyed  during  the  Mutiny).  The  catalogue, 
or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1854, 
the  rest  having  apparently  been  lost.  From  1851  to  1854 
we  find  him  stationed  at  Calcutta  as  Persian  translator  to 
the  G-overnment,  and  principal  of  the  Mahomedan  College 
at  Hooghli,  and  of  the  Calcutta  '  Madrasa,'  having  in 
the  meantime  devoted  himself,  during  a  short  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  ill-health,  to  the  collection  of  material 
for  his  long-projected  *Life  of  Mohammed/  of  which  the 
first  volume  (in  English)  was  printed  at  Allahabad  in  1851. 
He  retired  from  the  Service  in  1868,  and  returned  to 
Europe,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
died  at  Heidelberg  on  Dec.  19  last,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age.  India  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Sprenger  for  the  first 
vernacular  paper  printed  in  that  country — namely,  a  weekly 
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periodical  somewhat  in  the  style  of  our  once  popular  English 
Penny  Magazine,  which  was  printed  at  his  lithographic  press 
(in  Hindustani)  during  his  residence  in  Delhi/' 

WilUam  Henry  Waddington, — William  Henry  Waddington 
died  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  January,  1894,  in  his  private 
hotel,  31,  Rue  Dumont  d'Urville,  in  Paris.  By  the  death 
of  Mr.  Waddiogton  science  has  lost  a  good  scholar,  society 
a  thorough  gentleman,  France  a  faithful  servant. 

Waddington  was  bom  at  Saint-Remi-sur-l'Ayre  (Eure- 
et-Loir)  on  the  11th  of  December,  1826.  He  belonged  to 
a  wealthy  family  of  spinners,  of  English  origin.  Wadding- 
ton's  grandfather  had  settled  in  France  as  early  as  1781, 
when  he  created  the  manufactory  which  was  the  source  of 
the  family's  fortune,  and  his  father  was  naturalized  a 
Frenchman  in  1816.  Waddington  was  educated  in  turn  in 
Paris,  at  the  Lyc^e  St.  Louis,  at  Rugby,  and  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  at  Trinity  College.  I  believe  I  am 
not  far  out  of  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  future  antiquary 
rowed  once  in  the  crew  of  the  '* Light  Blues"  in  the 
University  Boat  Race. 

I  need  not  mention  here  that  Waddington  entered  political 
life  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  at  first  as  a  Deputy  and 
afterwards  as  a  Senator  of  the  D^partement  de  I'Aisne. 
Twice  a  minister  (1873  and  1876),  once  a  prime  minister 
(1879);  he  was  (18th  July,  1883)  appointed  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  He  had  hardly 
retired  from  that  high  position  when  he  died, 

Waddington's  first  travel  to  the  East  took  place  in  1852, 
shortly  after  his  marriage ;  his  young  wife,  who  died  soon 
after  their  return  to  France,  accompanied  him.  During 
nine  months  he  visited  Asia  Minor,  collecting  ancient  coins 
and  medals ;  he  brought  back  with  him  a  large  number  of 
them — ^basis  of  a  large  collection,  the  largest,  indeed,  of 
coins  of  this  particular  region — which,  being  yearly  in- 
creased, cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £20,000.  The 
last  collection  of  so  great  an  importance  is  that  of  the 
late  Duke  de  Luynes.     Of  course,  his  deep  knowledge  of 
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the  Ghreek  language  and  literature  drew  bis  attention  to 
Greek  medals,  but  it*  was  impossible  to  neglect  the  rich 
Lycian  and  Aramaic  series  of  Asia  Minor.  Waddington 
aimed  at  giving  a  general  work  of  the  numismatics  of 
this  part  of  Asia;  it  was  his  lifelong  labour,  and  he  has 
given  some  proofs  of  his  high  industry  in  several  articles 
in  the  Bevue  NumUmatique.  These  articles  were  reprinted 
in  three  parts  in  1864-61-67. 

Numismatics  shared  with  Epigraphy  Waddington's  serious 
leisure.  When  Philippe  Le  Bas  died  (16th  May,  1860), 
the  Academy  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  asked  him 
to  continue  the  publication  of  Greek  and  Latin  texts  brought 
back  from  Asia  Minor  by  this  savant.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  this  labour  of  love,  and  his  Gommentary  on  the  Edict  of 
Diocletian  is  most  remarkable.  In  fact,  this  chapter,  re* 
printed  in  1864,  is  a  real  picture  of  the  economical  state 
of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era. 

Mr.  Waddington  made  a  second  journey,  landing  at 
Beyrouth  in  the  spring  of  1861,  and  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  exploration  of  the  parts  little  known  of  Syria.  He 
thoroughly  studied  on  one  hand  the  Haouran,  and  on  the 
other  the  Aleppo  province,  gathering  the  richest  collection 
of  inscriptions  ever. brought  back  from  these  two  regions. 
He  spent  eight  days  at  Palmyra,  making  a  note  of  more 
than  a  hundred  unpublished  texts.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  was  joined  by  the  illustrious  archeeologist,  the  Marquis 
(then  Count)  de  Yogu^;  they  visited  together  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  Haouran ;  for  the 
first  time  they  explored  scientifically  the  Safa,  this  curious 
volcanic  country  covered  up  with  Sabaean  inscriptions,  which 
spread  in  the  desert  to  the  east  of  Damas.  After  spending 
the  summer  at  Jerusalem,  they  returned  to  the  Aleppo 
province,  where  Waddington,  who  had  noticed  many 
primitive  Christian  monuments  of  the  highest  interest,  left 
Mr.  de  Yogu^  to  study  and  describe  them,  and  he  returned 
home  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  He  was  taking  back  a  rich 
harvest  of  Greek  texts,  which  he  published  at  the  end  of 
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Philippe  Le  Bae*  Voyage  archiologiqtte  en  Gfriee  et  en  Asie 
mineure.  An  abstract  of  it  was  given  under  the  title  of 
Inscriptions  greeqi^es  et  laiines  de  la  Syrie,  Moreover,  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  East  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  writing — ^knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  copy 
the  inscriptions  and  decipher  Mohammadan  coins.  Of  these 
latter  coins  he  had  a  great  collection,  which  he  ceded  to  the 
Bibliothdque  nationale  in  Paris.  The  large  number  of 
Arabic  texts  which  he  had  assembled  was  placed  by  him 
most  liberally  at  the  disposal  of  specialists.  In  1865 
Waddington  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Academy  des 
Inscriptions  at  Belles-Lettres,  in  the  place  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Oount  Beugnot. 

But  it  is  more  as  a  Collector  and  a  Patron  of  science  than 
as  a  professional  Orientalist  or  Hellenist,  however  great  his 
researches  were,  that  Waddington  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  learned  world.  As  Minister  of  Instruction  Publique 
he  has  created  a  chair  of  Greek  Epigraphy  at  the  College 
de  France,  obtained  for  the  Louvre  the  monuments  dis- 
covered by  Consul  de  Sarzec  at  Telle,  and  secured  the  funds 
necessary  to  the  publication  of  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum,  an  immense  work  undertaken  by  the  members 
of  the  Academy  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.  It 
would  be  unfair,  d  propos  of  Waddington,  not  to  record 
the  great  name  of  his  companion,  the  Marquis  de  Yogu^, 
who  has  published  the  Sabsean  or  Aramaic  Inscriptions 
copied  by  Waddington  in  his  own  important  work — Syrie 
centrale. 

Paris,  March  12,  1894.  Henki  Cordier, 


IV.    Notes  and  News. 

Kdliddsa  in  Ceylon. — ^The  Hon.  T.  B.  Panabokke,  a 
Sinhalese  gentleman,  at  present  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  Ceylon,  has  brought  out  at  the  Government 
press  an  edition  of  the  very  ancient  Pada-gata-sannaya  (or 
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word  for  word  commentary  in  Sinhalese)  on  Ealidasa's 
Megha-duta.  The  unique  MS.  copy  of  this  old  text  was 
lately  discovered  in  the  Kandy  Oriental  Library  by  Mr. 
William  Gu^atilaka.  The  MS.  gives,  unfortunately,  no 
information  as  to  the  name  or  date  of  the  author.  His 
readings  differ  in  a  score  or  more  of  passages  from  those 
in  Wilson's  Calcutta  edition  of  1813.  In  the  course  of 
the  commentary  grammatical  rules  are  quoted  by  their  first 
words.  These  rules  the  editor  has  identified  in  some  cases, 
but  by  no  means  in  all.  Are  the  untraced  rules  from. 
Candragomi  P 

Egyptian  Lectures. — In  the  Edwards'  Library  at  University 
College  (which  is  open  to  Students  every  Thursday  afternoon) 
Mr.  F.  L.  Oriffith,  of  the  British  Museum,  is  conducting  a  class 
for  the  study  of  hieroglyphs  and  the  language  of  ancient 
Egypt.  The  special  subject  for  the  present  term  is  '^  Selected 
Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom." 

TJhe  Study  of  Assyriology. — Prof.  Tiele,  of  Leyden,  has 
just  published  an  address  delivered  by  him  in  the  University 
Aula,  as  Hector  Magnificus,  on  ''  Western  Asia  in  the  Light 
of  the  Most  Recent  Discovery."  It  closes  with  an  appeal 
to  younger  students  not  to  wait  for  the  formal  recognition 
of  Assyriology  as  a  branch  of  the  higher  education,  but  to 
take  some  modest  share  in  the  great  harvest  in  which  the 
labourers  are  so  few.  There  is  no  chair  of  Assyriology  in 
London,  but  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches,  of  the  British  Museum, 
is  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  ''The  Language  and 
Literature  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia." 

The  Buddhist  Order, — ^With  reference  to  Mr.  Bowden's 
letter,  printed  at  pages  159-161  of  our  issue  of  January, 
1893,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
published,  in  the  January  number  of  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine^  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Buddhist  Confession, 
the  Patimokkha,  and  that  the  pictiires  there  given  throw 
interesting  light  on  the  subject  of  his  letter. 

Egypt, — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Khedivial  Library 
the  Librarian,  Dr.  K.  Toilers,  published  what  has  been 
preserved  of    Ibn  Dokmak's  Description  of  Egypt.     The 
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author,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
gives  a  topographical  account  of  the  old  Cairo,  as  well  as 
Fostat  and  Rode.  This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  country  with  the  outlines  of  the  political  economy 
of  each.     It  also  contains  a  historical  sketch  of  Alexandria. 


V,    Notices  of  Books. 

The  Rival  Powers,  ok  The  Struggle  between  England 
AND  Russia  in  the  East.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Josef  Popowski  by  Arthur  Baring  Brabant, 
and  edited  by  Charles  E.  D.  Black,  late  in  charge 
of  the  geographical  business  of  the  India  Office.  8vo. 
pp.  235,  with  a  Map.    Westminster,  1893. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  how  inefiectual  have 
been  all  England's  endeavours  by  way  of  diplomacy  to 
arrest  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and  to  point 
out  that  in  order  to  preserve  her  Indian  Empire  she  must 
join  a  coalition  of  the  powers  of  Central  Europe. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  M.  Popowski's 
learned  and  dispassionate  criticism,  though  he  will  also 
detect  a  strong  anti-Russian  bias  on  every  page,  and  this 
should  put  him  on  his  guard  against  accepting  all  the 
author's  conclusions.  In  his  historical  sketch  (Chapter  I.)  of 
Russia's  advance,  while  drawing  attention  to  the  important 
services  rendered  by  the  Cossacks,  M.  Popowski  omits  to 
mention  that  these  irregular  cavalry  took  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  the  campaigns  in  Central  Asia.  The  conquest  of 
Turkestan  was  achieved  by  the  regular  troops,  mostly 
infantry,  aided  in  some  measure  by  the  Cossack  Sotnias, 
who  fought  dismounted.  "  Cossackdom,"  as  an  institution, 
accomplished  great  things  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  but  it  has  long  since  lost  the  im- 
portant place  it  once  held  in  popular  estimation,  and  hardly 
a  trace  of  that  warlike  spirit  which  animated  those  lawless 
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borderers,  who  fought  in  turn  for  Turkey,  Poland,  and 
lastly  for  Russia,  can  be  discerned  in  the  Semir^tohia  and 
Siberian  Oossacks  of  the  present  day.  Useful  as  a  militia 
force,  for  administrative  purposes,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  marauders,  they  are  unfitted  to  take  the  field  against 
disciplined  troops. 

The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  "  Central  Asia "  was 
won  for  Russia  is  attributable,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
desire  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  relieved  from  servitude  and 
the  intolerable  oppression  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  despotic  native  rulers.  After  overcoming  such  resistance 
as  the  ill-armed  and  badly  disciplined  levies  of  the  Ehans 
could  bring  against  them,  the  Russians  were  welcomed  as 
deliverers  and  protectors,  who  might  put  an  end  to  the 
anarchy  and  confusion  everywhere  prevalent,  and  usher 
in  a  new  order  of  things.  And  it  is  only  fair,  in  judging 
of  the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  to  remember 
how  the  Russian  generals  were  led  from  one  success  to 
another,  and  how  little  active  hostility  they  encountered. 

M.  Popowski  says  that  all  these  conquests  were  under- 
taken  with  the  definite  object  of  gaining  possession  of 
India,  and  that  the  idea  of  universal  empire  is  at  the 
bottom  of  every  Russian's  heart.  In  proof  of  this  view 
he  cites  the  ambitious  projects  of  earlier  Tsars  and  the 
schemes  of  enterprising  commanders  such  as  Skobelef .  But 
these  aspirations  are  not  shared  by  sensible  people  in  Russia, 
for  they  feel  that  their  territory  is  already  vast  enough, 
and  that  their  overgrown  empire  might  fall  to  pieces  were 
further  extensions  attempted.  Reponsible  ministers  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  they  wish  for  no  more ;  that  these 
conquests  have  been  forced  on  them  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  unsettled  predatory  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  invite  Englishmen  to  come  and  see  for 
themselves  what  they  are  doing,  and  assist  in  reclaiming 
the  desert. 

A  great  work  has  to  be  done  in  Central  Asia:  colonies 
have  to  be  planted,  cotton  and  other  valuable  commodities 
raised,  abandoned  trade  routes  have  to  be  re-opened,  and 
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the  mineral  wealth  explored.  Russia  is  deficient  in  skilled 
labour  for  such  undertakings ;  England  can  supply  it.  Why 
then  should  not  the  two  nations  combine  to  work  out  the 
future  of  Central  Asia  in  accordance  with  Western  ideas 
and  civilization  P 

Our  position  in  India,  say  Anglo-Indian  administrators, 
is  insecure,  the  government  of  that  great  dependency 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as  the  Russians  approach 
its  frontier.  The  bazaars  are  full  of  rumours  of  invasion, 
the  native  press  attacks  the  government  and  incites  to 
sedition.  But  these  difficulties  are  precisely  such  as  Russia 
has  to  face;  and  though  the  methods  adopted  by  that 
power  to  secure  her  possessions  may  differ  from  ours,  the 
dangers  she  is  exposed  to  are  equally  real  and  pressing. 
A  large  Muhammadan  population,  fanatically  hostile  to 
Christians,  is  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  Turkestan 
and  the  Trans-Caspian  region.  Though  held  in  check  by 
a  comparatively  small  army  of  occupation,  and  the  memory 
of  pest  defeats,  the  first  reverse  inflicted  on  Russia  would 
be  the  signal  for  their  uprising,  and  it  would  tax  all  the 
resources  of  the  latter  power  to  prevent  the  revolution  from 
spreading.  England  has  the  sea-board  to  fall  back  upon 
in  the  event  of  disaster  in  India,  and  reserves  could  always 
reach  her  in  plenty  of  time.  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  the  tedious  land  transport  across  enormous 
distances,  compared  with  which  those  marched  by  her 
troops  to  the  Crimea  were  insignificant.  The  Caspian  base 
and  the  single  line  of  railroad  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  would,  it  is  true,  be  available;  but  how  easily  such 
a  line  of  communication  might  be  interrupted,  even 
supposing  that  Persia  were  neutraL  We  have  no  wish 
to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  '*  self-deception  '* 
brought  against  us  by  M.  Popowski,  but  assuming,  as  he 
does,  that  Russia  might  concentrate  an  army  of  200,000 
men  on  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Afghanistan  in  six  months' 
time,  would  not  this  be  amply  sufficient  to  place  an  adequate 
force  of  English  and  native  Indian  troops  in  the  field  to 
meet  themP     I  believe  that  in  three  months  every  point 
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of   danger  could  be  secured,  and  that  invaaion  would  be 

impossible.     Some  lessons  may  doubtless  be  learnt  from  an. 

attentive  study  of  the  earlier  invasions  of  India,  and  GFeneral 

Sobolev  deserves  credit  for  bringing  these  together  in  one 

3  difficult  to  see  what  parallel  can  be  drawn 

oads  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Jingbiz  Khan, 

Baber,  or  any  of  the  great  conquerors  who 

[us,  and  the  conditions  under  which  Russia 

epeat  the  feat. 

greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful 
Central  Asian  question  is  the  love  of  oon- 
B  for  war  instilled  into  every  military  mind 
^  successful  campaigns  such  as  those  in  the 
/entral  Asia.  Skobelef,  like  Alexander  the 
,  of  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  General 
*'The  Little  Tamerlane,*'  as  he  was  called 
may  have  cast  many  a  longing  eye  in  the 
lia.  The  militarism  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
it  any  moment  involve  these  nations  in  war. 
asily  seen  from  a  perusal  of  M.  Popowski's 
I  annoyance  England  and  Russia  may  cause 
Asia,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  points 
ween  them  may  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily 

E.  Delmar  Morgan. 

LAAM  UND  JOASAPH.     EiNE  BIBLTOGRAPHISCH- 

scHiCHTLicHE  STUDiE.  Muncheu,  1893.  4to. 
A  bibliographical  and  literary  study  about 
1  of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph.) 

Prof.  Kuhn  sums  up  admirably  all  that  has 
therto  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
iaam  and  Joasaph.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  first  to  identify  this  legend  with  that  of 
)  then  the  study  of  this  legend  has  assumed 
US.  Every  translation  has  been  examined 
ous  parables  traced  through  the  literatures 
US.     The  authorship  of  the  Greek  version. 
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hitberto  ascribed  to  St.  Jobn,  of  Damascus,  bas  also  been 
successfully  called  in  question.  The  discovery  of  three 
Arabic  yersions  did  not  contribute  to  lessen  the  difficulty. 
The  problem  got  still  more  involved  through  the  recent 
researches  of  Rosen,  Oldenburg,  and  Marr,  who  sought  in 
the  Gruzinian  and  Georgian  literature  the  original  for  the 
Greek  translation. 

Prof.  Euhn  takes  up  this  question  and  examines  it  from 
every  point  of  view  with  scholarly  thoroughness  and  pro- 
found acumen.  He  discusses  in  turns  the  relation  between 
these  three  ancient  versions :  Arabic,  Georgian,  and  Greek, 
and  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  all  go  back  to  one  and  the 
same  common  source,  which  must  have  been  a  Pahlavi 
version  composed  probably  in  Iran  about  the  fifth  century. 
The  legends  of  Buddha  must  have  circulated  there  for  a 
long  time  earlier,  as  I  have  shown  many  years  ago  parallels 
to  some  of  the  parables  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  Rabbinical 
writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Prof.  Euhn  shows 
further  that  the  original  version  seems  to  have  been  better 
preserved  in  the  Arabic  text,  at  least  so  far  as  the  end  of 
the  tale  is  concerned.  In  two  Excurses,  pp.  40-45  and 
45-50,  he  examines  the  Hebrew  version  of  Ibn  Hisdai 
(c.  1250)  and  the  Greek ;  he  mentions  also  the  recent  dis- 
covery by  J.  B.  Harris,  that  the  author  of  the  latter  version 
had  literally  embodied  in  it  the  Apology  of  Aristides. 
Pp.  50-57  contains  the  list  and  short  description  of  the 
versions  which  are  based  upon  the  Greek  text.  Pp.  57-74, 
the  list  of  those  which  are  based  upon  the  Latin  text. 
Prof.  Kuhn  enumerates  the  printed  editions  and  MSS.  in 
all  the  European  languages,  grouped  according  to  classes : 
Romance,  German,  Slavonic,  etc. 

Two  Appendices,  I:  (pp.  74-82)  a  minute  comparative 
study  of  the  Parables,  and  II :  (pp.  82-84)  Barlaam  and 
Joasaph  as  Saints  in  the  Christian  Church,  conclude  this 
excellent  and  exhaustive  monograph,  which  represents  also 
the  most  Complete  bibliography  on  the  subject.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  a  single  omission.  Pp.  84-87  contain 
some  important  additions. 

J.B.A.S.  1894.  ^  27 
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To  tbese  I  should  like  to  add  one  more,  yiz.  the  reference 
to  the  excellent  "  Catalogue  of  Romances  in  the  Department 
of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum/'  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  L.  D. 
Ward,  which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Prof. 
Kuhn's  book  (1893).  On  pp.  1 1 1-149  and  744-749  we  have 
a  very  good  account  of  the  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph, 
and  a  minute  description  of  the  MSS.  of  this  legend  in 
the  British  Museum,  of  which  some  were  unknown  to 
Prof.  Kuhn. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Ward  deserves,  in  fact,  quite  a  special 
notice.  Under  the  modest  title  of  *'  Catalogue,"  we  get 
in  reality  not  only  descriptions  of  the  MSS.,  but  also 
bibliographical  and  literary  information,  the  various  texts 
are  critically  examined,  and  their  relation  to  the  printed 
editions  carefully  noted.  The  second  volume  contains,  from 
p.  Ill  on.  Eastern  legends  and  tales,  such  as  Barlaam  and 
Joasaph,  the  Latin  and  Catalan  versions  of  Ealila  and 
Dimnah,  the  Seven  Sages,  and  the  Disciplina  Clericalis 
of  Petrus  Alfunsi. 

As  these  subjects  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  careful  and  learned  book  of  Mr.  Ward. 

M.  Gaster. 


OEuvRES  ooMPLi&TES  DE  R.  Saadia  Ben  Josbf  Al-FayyoCmi 

PUBLl^ES     sous     LA     DIRECTION      DB     J.     DeRENBOURO. 

Vol.  I.  Version  Arabe  du  Pentateuque.  Paris,  1893. 
With  a  second  title :  Version  Arabe  du  Fentafeuqne  de 
R,  S.  B.  J,  Al'F,^  revue  corrigie  et  accompagnie  de 
notes  hebrdiques,  avec  quelques  Fragments  de  Traduction 
frangaise  d'apris  Varabe.    Par  J.  D. 

In  the  year  1892  the  first  millenium  of  the  birth  of 
Saadya  Gaon  was  completed.  That  of  his  death  will  be 
in  1942.  In  order  to  commemorate  that  event, 'consider- 
ing the  great  importance  of  Saadya,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  grammarians  and    biblical  exegets,   philosopher,   and 
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theologian,  mathematician  and  astronomer,  talmudist  and 
poet,  Prof.  Derenbourg  suggested  the  publication  of  his 
works,  of  which  many  are  still  in  MS.,  whilst  those  that 
have  been  printed  abound  in  mistakes  and  inaccuracies. 
The  first  instalment  of  that  undertaking  is  the  volume 
which  I  bring  here  under  the  notice  of  scholars. 

I  must  state,  however,  with  very  great  regret,  that  it 
is  —  except  the  beauty  of  the  type  and  excellent  typo- 
graphical execution  —  thoroughly  disappointing.  What  is 
one  to  say  to  a  publication  which  is  a  simple  reprint  of  the 
Constantinople  edition  (1549),  only  one  MS.  being  collated, 
of  which  we  are  not  told  anything  either  of  its  age 
or  of  its  critical  value;  whilst  there  are  here  in  England 
at  least  a  dozen  MSS.  of  great  antiquity  and  corre- 
spending  value  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian  in 
Oxford,  and  in  the  Montefiore  College  in  Ramsgate. 
I  have  collated  the  printed  text  with  some  of  these  MSS. 
(one  in  my  possession),  and  have  found  great  discrepancies, 
differences  which  cannot  be  easily  reconciled,  and  which 
are  not  mere  clerical  errors.  Prof.  Derenbourg  does  not 
even  hint  at  the  existence  of  these  MSS.  The  32  pages 
of  French  contain  the  translation  of  a  few  passages. 

I  am  afraid  the  whole  work  will  have  to  be  done  again 
if  we  are  to  get  a  critical  and  trustworthy  edition  of  the 
first  and  all-important  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible, 
done  by  the  master-hand  of  Saadya. 

M.  Gaster. 

M.  GrCnbaum.  Neue  Beitraege  zur  Semitischen  Sagen- 
KUNDE.  8vo.  Pp.  201.  Leiden,  1893.  (New  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  Semitic  legends.) 

From  very  ancient  times  the  life  and  history  of  the 
Biblical  personages  have  been  adorned  by  numerous  legends 
and  tales.  These  are  like  unto  gossamer  woven  by  poetry, 
and  carried  from  nation  to  nation  by  the  currents  of  religious 
enthusiasm  and  popular  fancy.  They  cling  first  to  the  tops 
which   project    above    their    surroundings,   and    as    such 
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we  must  consider  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible  who 
are  the  object  of  pious  veneration.  Legends  have  clustered 
round  them  in  the  ancient  Jewish  poetical  and  aggadic 
literature.  The  works  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church 
abound  in  similar  legends,  and  to  the  founder  of  the  Islam 
and  his  followers,  they  also  have  wandered,  carried  along 
with  the  Biblical  narrative. 

One  has  only  to  read  Mirkhond's  "  Bauzat-us-Safa/'  now- 
made  accessible  through  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  exertions,  to  see 
to  what  an  extent  legend  has  embellished  and  overgrown 
the  simple  narrative  of  Holy  Writ.  Whence  did  Mirkhond 
derive  his  materials,  and  whence  all  the  other  Muhammedan 
and  Christian  writers  P  This  question  is  much  easier  asked 
than  answered. 

All  along  the  line  borrowing  takes  place;  there  is  an 
unconscious  literary  exchange  between  one  nation  and  the 
other,  and  we  often  find  legends  of  the  most  varied  sources 
grouped  round  one  person,  if  that  person  happens  to  be  the 
special  favourite  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Griinbaum's  work  is  a  very  valuable  contribution 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  history  and  propagation 
of  this  floating  gossamer.  He  concentrates  his  researches 
more  upon  the  relation  between  Jewish  and  Muhammedan 
Biblical  legends ;  hence  the  title  of  his  book,  *'  Semitic 
Legends",'  but  at  the  same  time  he  refers  also  to  the 
old  Christian  —  especially  Syriac  —  literature.  We  have 
here  researches  based  upon  the  study  of  the  originals, 
not  second-hand  information,  and  we  are  guided  through 
the  intricate  labyrinth  of  legendary  lore  by  a  firm  and 
safe  hand.  To  compare  the  materials  offered  in  this 
book  with  Weil's  well-known  compilation,  or  with  the 
now  very  scarce  little  books  of  Hammer  (Rosenoel),  would 
be  to  compare  a  mole-hill  with  a  mountain.  The  author 
gives  chapter  and  verse  to  all  his  literary  references,  and 
he  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  telling  of  the  tale,  but  he 
starts  from  the  source,  and  follows  up  the  river  through 
all  its  ramifications. 

The  material  is  grouped  according  to  the  more  prominent 
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Biblical  personages  round  whicli  those  legends  cluster. 
Pp. .  1-54,  Introduction ;  pp.  64-79,  Adam ;  pp.  79-89, 
Noah;  pp.  89-132,  Abraham;  pp.  132-141,  Lot;  142- 
148,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  pp.  148-152;  Joseph;  pp.  152-185, 
Moses;  pp.  185-189,  Saul;  pp.  189-240,  David  and 
Solomon. 

That  the  matter  is  not  exhausted  even  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  so  vast  a  material  as  we  have  in  these  pages,  even 
the  author  would  not  deny.  I  would  overstep,  however, 
the  limits  of  a  notice  were  I  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  parallels 
adduced  in  the  book.  Suffice  it  to  mention,  for  instance, 
that  the  European  developments  and  parallels  in  the 
Slavonic,  German,  and  Romance  languages  are  scarcely 
touched  upon.  But  we  have  in  Dr.  Griinbaum's  book  a 
solid  basis  from  which  to  start  in  our  inquiries,  and  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  gossamer,  to  see  how  it  was  woven  further 
by  nations  living  under  another  sky. 

A  small  contribution  in  this  direction,  which  has  besides 
the  charm  of  novelty,  we  find  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
book,  in  which  the  author  deals  with  'legends  in  the 
Jewish-German,  Jewish-Spanish,  and  Spanish- Arabic  litera- 
ture." The  former  being  that  of  Jews  living  in  Germany 
and  Spain,  the  latter  that  of  the  Moriscos  of  Spain.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  a  book  already  very 
yaluable  in  itself. 

M.  Gastbiu 

Grammar    op   the    Bengali    Language,   Literary    and 
Colloquial.    By  J.  Beames. 

This  work  contains  a  clear  and  simple,  though  somewhat 
brief,  sketch  of  the  Bengali  language.  It  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  as  is  indeed  inevitable  in  a  short  primer,  and 
the  student  will  have  to  learn  from  other  books  the  use 
and  construction  of  compound  verbs,  the  idiomatic  uses  of 
pronouns  and  other  parts  of  speech,  the  negative  verb  nahif 
as  distinguished  from  ndi,  the  force  of  the  emphatic  particles 
t  and  0,  of  bd,  bai  ki,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature. 
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Some  remarks  also  on  adverbial  phrases,  and  tbe  uses  of 
postpositions,  would  have  been  most  helpful  to  the  student. 
Still,  this  work  is  a  distinct  improvement  on  existing 
Bengali  grammars. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  when  dealing  with 
the  conjugation  of  verbs  (p.  40),  and  in  examples  given 
in  the  syntax,  Mr.  Beames  employs  the  forms  mui  and 
tut  for  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  instead 
of  the  regular  forms  ami  and  tumi  The  use  of  these  forms 
is  extremely  misleading  and  injurious,  for  mui  is  seldom 
to  be  found  except  in  poetry,  and  tui  is  distinctly  an 
abusive  form  of  address,  the  use  of  which  should  be  dis- 
countenanced. The  latter  form  of  pronoun  also  conveys 
the  idea  of  great  affection  or  familiarity,  and  as  such  is 
used  by  parents  to  their  children,  but  would  certainly  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  lips  of  an  Englishman.  In  his 
preface  Mr.  Beames  states  that  his  work  is  based  on  a 
Bengali  grammar  by  Shama  Charan  Sarkar.  Dealing  with 
pronouns,  Shama  Charan  states  (p.  102),  "  In  speaking,  mui 
is  commonly  used  instead  of  ami  by  low  people  (the  italics 
are  mine)  and  in  poetry."  Also  on  p.  105,  ''When 
contempt  is  to  be  expressed  to  a  person  tui  is  substituted 
for  his  or  her  name."  ''Sometimes  tui  is  used  to  imply 
great  affection,  endearment,  or  intimacy."  In  fact  these 
are  exceptional  forms,  used  only  under  special  conditions, 
such  as  would  not  occur  to  any  but  a  native. 

The  specimens  of  Bengali  literature,  with  the  excellent 
notes  and  glossary  appended,  will  be  found  very  useful. 
Undue  prominence  has  perhaps  been  given  to  the  un- 
Bengali,  half-Urdu,  and  decidedly  bad  form  of  Bengali, 
to  be  found  in  the  specimens  of  official  papers.  They  will 
certainly  be  useful  to  Government  officials,  but  will  not 
much  interest  a  student  of  the  Bengali  language.  A  few 
poetical  selections,  especially  from  the  modern  poets,  might 
have  been  added  with  advantage. 

The  whole  work  of  178  pages  is  practically  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  grammar  by  the  same  author  and  published 
at  the  same  press  in  1891,  (page  76)  and  the  additional 
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matter  is  most  valuable.  The  learned  author  of  the 
Comparative  Grammar  of  Modem  Aryan  Languages  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  new  effort. 

J.  F.  Blumhardt. 


A  Burmese  Reader,  being  an  Easy  Introduction  to 
THE  Written  Lanouaob  and  Companion  to  Judson's 
Grammar. 

The  want  of  a  work  similar  to  the  present  one  has  long 
been  felt  by  European  and  American  students  of  the 
Burmese  tongue,  and  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  no 
serious  attempt  had  previously  been  made  to  supply  this 
deficiency  which  has  been  accentuated  by  the  total  absence 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  reading  material  in  the  Burmese 
Grammar  of  Dr.  Judson,  still  the  standard  one  for  non- 
Burmese  students.  There  exist,  of  course,  several  Vernacular 
B^aders,  issued  by  the  Educational  Department  in  Rangoon, 
but  these,  though  excellent  in  their  way,  are  intended  purely 
for  Burmese  boys  and  girls,  and  are  not  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  foreigner.  This  being  so,  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  first  attempt  to  fill  the 
gap  should  have  been  so  carefully,  and  we  must  add  so 
successfully,  made,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  work 
of  Mr.  St.  John.  The  type,  both  Burmese  and  English, 
is  excellent,  mistakes  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
whilst  as  regards  the  paper  and  general  get  up,  it  will 
fiufiSce  to  say  that  they  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  Reader  proper  is 
suitably  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  consisting  of 
extracts  from  the  "  Sudhammachari,"  the  second  of  more 
advanced  selections,  whilst  the  third  is  made  up  of  news- 
paper cuttings  and  specimens  of  official  papers.  The 
earlier  portions  are  fully  and  judiciously  annotated,  and, 
in  addition,  facsimiles  are  given  of  four  very  characteristic 
vernacular  petitions.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  short 
remmi  of  Burmese  grammar,  which  is  mainly  founded  on 
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that  of  Dr.  Judson,  though  Mr.  St.  Joha  has  not  hesitated 
to  point  out  errors  and  omissions  in  the  latter's  work. 

Objection  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  exaggerated 
division  of  syllables  in  the  first  portion  of  the  work  as 
distinguished  from  the  total  absence  of  division  in  any 
way  of  words  in  the  concluding  part.  It  is  possible  to 
separate  the  words  in  Burmese  equally  well  as  in  English 
printing  and  writing,  and  though  it  was  perhaps  advisable 
that  the  latter  portion  of  the  extracts  should  be  printed 
in  what  is  still  the  ordinary  Burmese  manner,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  printing  of  the  earlier  ones  should  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  this  respect  Burmese  books  are,  as  a  rule,  still  so  far 
behind  those  in  Tamil,  Telugu,  etc.,  where  the  initial 
difficulties  in  effecting  a  suitable  division  were  at  least 
equal  if  not  greater. 

In  regard  to  the  grammar  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  affix  ka^  used  generally  to  show  the  speaker  in  the 
"oratio  obliqua,"  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  St.  John,  really 
one  showing  from  or  by  whom  the  speech  is  spoken,  and 
not  merely  a  nominative  affix.  The  proof  of  this  is  that 
ha  is  frequently  employed  as  a  postposition  with  that 
meaning  in  Burmese,  whilst  in  two  cognate  languages  at 
least.  Southern  Chin  and  Manipuri,  what  we  call  the 
nominative  is  really  a  noun  with  a  postposition  (nu  or  na) 
meaning  "  by  "  affixed  to  it. 

Again,  the  error  of  Dr.  Judson  in  styling  as  adjectives 
the  relative  participles  of  verbs  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Dravidian  grammar)  is  not  repeated,  and  instead  we  are 
told  that  "  the  verb  takes  the  place  of  the  adjective.'*  This 
is  merely  a  particular  example  of  the  dictum  that  in 
Burmese  and  the  languages  cognate  to  it  there  are  no  tme 
adjectives.  Dr.  Judson  has,  in  fact,  throughout  his  grammar, 
been  far  too  much  influenced  by  the  grammatical  terminology 
used  in  this  country — itself  founded  on  mistranslations  of 
Greek  words  by  the  Latins— which  is  quite  inapplicable 
in  many  respects  to  the  languages  of  the  Tibeto-Burman 
and  Chinese  families. 
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Mr.  St.  John  has  not  been  equally  happy  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  the  powers  of  the  various  vowels,  though  he  has 
avoided  the  error  of  Dr.  Judson  in  stating  that  a  sound 
like  "o"  in  on  exists  in  the  Burmese  language.  The 
average  Englishman  will  find  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  vowel  sounds  in  ''tea"  and  in 
"  feet,"  or  in  "  screw  "  and  in  "  fool "  respectively ;  indeed, 
the  differences  between  long  and  short  i  and  u  being 
particularly  easy  of  illustration,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  selection  of  the  words  mentioned  to  that  end.     Again, 

is  it  correct  to  describe  cS  as  merely  a  long  form  of  CO 
(aw)  ?  It  would  seem  rather  that  Mr.  Stevens  is  right  in 
describing  this  latter  as  "aw,"  pronounced  with  the  rising 
tone,  the  only  case  in  which  this  tone  occurs  in  Burmese, 
though  it  is  common  enough  in  most  of  the  cognate 
languages.  The  consonants  are  well  transliterated  (it  might 
have  been  as  well  to  state  that  Q  is  now  only  pronounced 
"ra"  in  Arakan),  with  the  exception  that  O  is  transliterated 
as  "  tsa  "  and  not  **  sa."  The  latter  is,  of  course,  the  old 
pronunciation,  but  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  St.  John  the 
ordinary  ear  can  now  no  more  distinguish  the  initial  **t" 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Tamil  ^  (which  has  undergone  a 
phonetic  decay  exactly  similar  to  the  Burmese  O).  The 
change  in  pronunciation  of  k'y  into  ch  is  noted,  but  it  might 
as  well  be  added  that  in  many  parts  kt/  is  similarly  altered,^ 
both  forming  interesting  examples  in  support  of  the  theory 
of  the  original  guttural  pronunciation  of  the  Sanskrit  palatal 

varga. 

As  is  usual,  the  word  mogh=: sky,  or  cloud,  is  given 
as  an  example  of  final  quiescent  consonants  in  words 
derived  from   the   Pali,  but  I  think  that  surely  the  time 

^  If  my  memory  serres  me  right  Japanese  peasants  pronounce  Kioto  as  ChoCo. 
Perhaps  some  Japanese  scholar  might  be  able  to  state  whether  this  change  of 
guttural  to  palatal  exists  or  is  common  in  that  language. 
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has  come  to  protest  against  the  assumed  derivation  of  this 
word  from  fnegha  and  its  consequent  spelling  with  a 
final  gh.  It  is  true  that  the  recent  Spelling  Committee 
in  Rangoon  passed  it  in  its  present  form,  but  after  what 
Mr.  Taw  Sein  Ko  recently  stated  in  "The  Indian 
Antiquary''  anent  the  proceedings  of  this  committee,  the 
weight  of  its  authority  cannot  but  be  considered  as  mucli 
diminished.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  for  "  sky  "  is 
a  very  unlikely  one  to  be  borrowed  from  a  foreign  language, 
whilst  the  existence  in  Burmese  of  a  verb  fwo="to  cover, 
to  spread  overhead,'*  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  noua 
"  sky  "  corresponding  to  this  verb  must  also  be  indigenous. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  cognate  languages  and 
find  in  Murmi  mu,  Gyarung  mun,  Southern  Chin  a-me-haw, 
Sgaw-Karen  mu-ka-paw,  etc.,  etc.,  which  words  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  the  Pali,  and  are  evidently  allied 
to  a  Burmese  mo  (or  ma,  as  I  hold  it  to  have  been  originally 
pronounced),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  word  can  be  held 
to  be  otherwise  than  indigenous.  Similar  objections  might 
be  urged  to  the  spelling  of  other  words  of  supposed  Pali 
origin,  but  the  present  occasion  is  hardly  suitable  for  more 
than  a  mere  allusion  to  the  matter. 

On  page  38  Mr.  St.  John,  evidently  following  Dr.  Judson, 
quotes  the  verb  te  (to  have  in  abundance),  whence  a  word 
Oa-te  (=a  rich  man),  distinct  from  da-te  (rightly  derived 
from  the  Pali  setthi),  is  presumed.  This  is  the  only 
Burmese  word  which  begins  with  a  lingual,  and  it  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Is  it  possibly  evolved  from 
a  false  spelling  (Bu-te)  of  6a-ii,  the  first  syllable  being  taken 
to  be  5w=**  he,  a  person  "  P 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  considering 
the  plural  "  villages "  to  be  implied  in  the  Burmese  nat^ 
ywa  or  fairyland,  lit,  "the  village  of  the  fairies  or  nats."  In 
Siyin  Chin  there  is  no  word  for  "country,"  as  is  natural 
among  a  people  where  most  villages  are  independent  of 
each  other,  but  they  talk  of  the  Burmese  village  when 
they  refer  to  Burma.  It  is  notorious  that  words  specialized 
for  kings  and  rulers  generally  represent  very  archaic  forms 
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of  the  language,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  a  violent  pre- 
sumption to  suppose  that  the  expression  in  question  is  a 
remnant  of  the  pre- Buddhist  spirit  worship  of  the  Burmans, 
and  of  a  time  when  their  political  organization  resembled 
that  of  the  wild  Nagas  and  Chins.  The  combination  "  nat- 
ywa  nebban  "  by-the-bye  is  very  instructive  of  Buddhism 
as  understood  by  the  average  Burman  of  to-day. 

It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  A:'w,  which  follows  all  (year) 
dates  except  those  ending  in  0  (see  p.  189),  is  the  numeral 
affix  meaning  "  thing,"  which  would  not  be  very  applicable 
in  such  a  connection.  From  the  existence  of  the  Southern 
Chin  kun,  Shandu  kon^  and  Lushai  kum,  it  would  seem 
more  probable  that  the  Burmese  k^u  is  a  cognate  word 
now  obsolete  except  when  used  for  dates. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  short  notice  of  Mr.  St.  John's 
excellent  work  without  expressing  dissent  from  the  first 
paragraph  in  the  preface  to  the  efiect  that  "  to  learn  a 
language  thoroughly  one  must  first  learn  it  as  written  and 
then  turn  to  the  colloquial."  The  reverse  is  what  must 
strike  most  students  as  being  the  case,  that  is,  if  one  is 
really  to  think  and  speak  in  the  language  and  not  merely 
use  it  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  position  are  fully  and  clearly  set  forth 
by  Monsieur  Fran9ois  Gouin  in  his  "  Art  of  Teaching  and 
Studying  Languages  "  ;  and  no  person  who  has  once  studied 
one  under  his  method  is  likely  to  have  much  patience 
with  the  opposite  view.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  this  does 
not,  of  course,  detract  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  St.  John's 
book  as  a  Reader,  but  the  student  who  would  attempt  to 
use  this  Burmese  book,  unexceptionable  in  its  way,  for 
ordinary  conversation  with  the  peasants  of  the  country 
would  experience  no  little  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood. 

B.  H. 

Constable's  Oriental  Miscellany. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  this  interesting  series  consists  of 
General  Sleeman's  ^^Bambles  and  BecoUections  of  an  Indian 
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Official."  To  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  as  to  be 
unable  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  now  costly  old  edition 
the  present  volume  will  be  of  great  value. 

The  author's  wide  acquaintance  with  the  many  Indian 
topics  which  he  handles  with  a  fascinating  charm,  renders 
his  work  still  as  interesting,  vivid,  and  bright  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago. 

The  present  edition  contains  a  memoir  of  the  author  and 
a  bibliography  of  his  writings  by  the  editor,  Mr.  V.  A. 
Smith,  who  has  also  added  a  copious  analytical  index. 


Das  Shad-vimsa-Brahmana,  mit  proben  aus  Satana's 
KOMMENTAR,  etc.,  VON  KuRT  Elemm.  Part  I. 
(Giitersloh,  Bertelsmann.     8vo.  pp  94.) 

This  is  an  edition  by  a  pupil  of  Professor  Geldner's, 
and  in  Roman  type,  of  the  text  of  the  first  Prapathaka  of 
the  Shad-vimsa-brahmana,  so  called  because  it  forms  the 
twenty-sixth  part  or  appendix  to  the  Ta^dya  Brahmana 
of  twenty-five  chapters.  There  is  added  Sayana's  com- 
mentary in  full  at  first,  and  afterwards  only  in  extracts,  and 
a  complete  translation  into  German.  The  introduction  gives 
an  interesting  riaumi  of  what  is  known  about  the  Sama  Yeda 
Brahmanas,  and  a  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  as  to 
Sayana  and  Madhava.  On  this  last  point  the  author  holds, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Burnell,  that  the  two  were  really 
brothers,  and  not  two  names  for  the  same  person ;  and  that 
the  Madhava-raja,  who  was  the  donor  of  the  Eucara  grant 
in  1391  A.D.,  was  the  son  of  Madhava,  the  brother  of 
Sayana.  The  date  of  the  Brahmana,  of  which  we  have 
a  careful  edition  of  the  first  portion,  is  fixed  approximately 
shortly  before  the  Christian  era.  The  accurate  scholarship 
and  training  shown  by  this  little  work  lead  us  to  hope  that 
the  author  will  soon  fulfil  the  promise  he  holds  out  of 
giving  us  the  whole  of  the  Brahmai^a,  with  its  commentary^ 
in  a  large  volume. 
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Art.  XVI. — Description  of  an  old  Persian  Commentary  on  the 
Kurgan.    By  Edward  G.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Thb  collection  of  Persian  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  is,  compared  with  the 
collections  of  the  British  Musenm  or  the  Bodleian,  sadly 
insignificant  both  in  extent  and  value.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  which  it  comprises  scarcely  exceeds  300,  and 
of  these  only  a  small  proportion  is  of  any  conspicuous 
worth  or  interest.  Some  few,  however,  there  are  which 
deserve  to  be  made  known  to  Orientalists,  and  amongst 
these  is  the  manuscript  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice. 

The  volume  in  question,  together  with  a  good  many 
other  Oriental  manuscripts  now  in  the  Cambridge  Library, 
once  belonged  to  that  eminent  and  famous  Dutch  scholar, 
Thomas  van  Erpe,  commonly  called  Erpenius.  His  works 
are  known  to  all  Orientalists;  and  of  his  life  the  following 
brief  account,  taken  from  the  notes  added  by  Professor 
Mayor  to  an  edition  of  Z.  C.  von  UfEenbach's  Visit  to 
Cambridge  (in  July-August,  1710)  which,  unfortunately, 
has  hitherto  remained  unpublished,  may  suffice  for  the 
present.^  "Afterwards,"  says  Uffenbach,  "we  saw  many 
Oriental  books,  all  bought   from  the  library  Th.  Erpenii. 

*  For  the  commnnication  of  the  proofs  of  this  unpablished  work,  as  well  as 
for  much  Taluable  help  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Erpenius  manuscripts,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  learning  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  Begistrary  of  this 
nmrersity. 

J.R.A..8.  1894.  28 
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But  whether  all  his  MSS.   came  here,  Mr.  Baker  could 

not  tell  me "     In  the  notes  Prof.  Mayor  writes  as 

follows:  ^* Erpenii.  Thomas  van  Hrpe,  born  at  Gorinchem 
3rd  or  11th  Sept.,  1584,  was  encouraged  by  Scaliger  to 
study  the  Oriental  languages,  for  which  purpose  he  visited 
the  libraries  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Milan, 
Heidelberg,  Venice,  etc.;  appointed  extraordinary  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  (except  Hebrew)  at  Leyden,  9th  Feb., 
1612-18,  though  Andreioes  used  great  efforts  to  induce  him 
to  settle  in  England.  Among  his  pupils  were  Sixtinus 
Amama,  Adolf  Voratius,  and  Jae.  Chlius.  He  set  up  au 
Arabic  press,  and  had  the  letters  cast  at  his  own  cost; 
after  his  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Is.  Elsevier. 
He  died  13th  Nov.,  1624,  and  was  commemorated  in  a 
funeral  oration  by  his  friend  O.  J.  Vossius,*' 

Now  it  has  not,  I  believe,  hitherto  been  generally  known 
how  the  Erpenius  manuscripts  found  their  way  after  his 
death  to  Cambridge.  We  learn  from  Dozy's  Catalogns 
Codicum  Orientalium  JBiblioihecee  Academics  Lugduno  Batavw 
(Leyden,  1851,  vol,  i,  pp.  vii,  viii)  that  Golius,  who, 
"  unmoved  by  fear  of  infection,"  attended  Erpenius  on  his 
death-bed,  received  his  final  instructions  and  last  wishes, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  him  in  his  professorship,  earnestly 
desired  to  secure  these  manuscripts  for  the  University  of 
Leyden.  This,  too,  was  the  wish  of  Erpenius  himself. 
The  manuscripts,  valued  at  4000  florins,  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  offered  to  the  University.  Should  the 
University  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  buy  them  for  this 
sum  (payable  in  four  instalments  of  1000  florins  each,  the 
first  thousand  immediately,  and  the  remaining  instalments 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  from  that 
time),  Erpenius'  widow  was  permitted  to  sell  them  to  foreign 
bidders,  amongst  whom  the  agents  of  the  Papal  Nuncio 
were  conspicuous  for  their  eagerness  to  secure  this  rich 
treasure;  but  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the 
University  of  Leyden.  There  was  some  difficulty  about 
raising  the  money,  but,  as  wo  learn  from  Dozy,  arrange- 
ments were  finally  made  for  paying  the    sum    specified. 
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partly  out  of  the  Public  Treasury,  partly  out  of  the 
University  Chest,  "ut  Univeraitatis  splendor  ac  fama  con^ 
servaretur** 

Yet  the  manuscripts  passed  into  the  possession  neither 
of  the  University  of  Leyden,  nor  of  the  Papal  Nuncio. 
**  To  this  day,"  says  Bradshaw,  in  a  paper  on  the  University 
Library  contributed  to  No.  13  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Gazette  (March  3rd,  1869,  p.  101 =pp.  17,  18  of  reprint), 
**  the  people  of  Leyden  cannot  understand  how  the  transac- 
tion was  managed ;  they  say  that  a  large  instalment  of  the 
purchase-money  had  already  been  paid  by  the  corporation, 
but  yet  that  by  some  means  the  manuscripts  were  never 
delivered,  and  that  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  them  are  at  Cambridge,  and  some  perhaps  elsewhere 
in  England.  True  it  is  that  they  are  all  here,  and  we 
know  whose  liberality  we  have  to  thank  for  them  ;  indeed, 
among  them  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  books  which 
the  library  now  possesses."  And  these  remarks  are  well 
illustrated  by  Dozy's  words  {loc.  cit.,  p.  viii) :  "  Putaveris 
Hague  omnes  Codices  Erpenianos  in  nostrd  Bibliothecd  asservari, 
Oolianis  admixtos;   sed  collato  Catalogo,  Vossii  orationi  sub- 

junctOy  contrarium  apparet Nonnulli  Codices  Erpeniani 

{si   nan    omnes)   in  Bibl.    Cantabrigiensem,   nescio    quomodo, 
immigrarimt.'* 

How  the  manuscripts  found  their  way  to  Cambridge  is 
clearly  set  forth  and  abundantly  illustrated  by  numerous 
documents,  printed  and  manuscript,  for  knowledge  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  Registrary 
of  this  University.  I  will  quote  in  the  first  place  the 
quaint  account  of  the  matter  given  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
in  his  Life  and  death  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  {HarL  Misc. 
ed.  Park,  viii,  619 ;  Reliquice  Wottonianas,  1685,  p.  223= 
p.  16  of  the  original  edition,  London,  1642.     4to.) :  * 

''Here  it  were  injurious  to  overslip  a  noble  act  in  the 
duke,  during  the  employment "  [when  he  went  to  the  Hague 

*  I  quote  from  the  notes  of  Professor  Mayor's  unpublished  Visit  to  Cambridge 
of  Zaehariat  Conrad  von  Uffmbaeh  referred  to  in  the  last  footnote. 
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to  pawn  the  Crown  jewels  1625] ;  "  which  I  mast,  for  my 
part,  celebrate  above  all  his  expenses :  there  was  a  collection 
of  certain  rare  manuscripts,  exquisitely  written  in  Arabick, 
and  sought  in  the  most  remote  parts  by  the  diligence  of 
ErpeniuHy  the  most  exquisite  linguist;  these  had  been  left 
to  the  widow  of  the  said  Erpenius,  and  were  upon  sale  to 
the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp ;  liquorish  chapmen  of  such  ware. 
Whereof  the  duke  getting  knowledge,  by  his  worthy  and 
learned  secretary,  Dr.  Mason,  interverted  the  bargain,  and 
gave  the  poor  widow  for  them  £500;  a  sum  above  their 
weight  in  silver,  and  a  mixed  act,  both  of  bounty  and 
charity,  the  more  laudable,  being  out  of  his  natural  element. 
These  were  they  which  after  his  death  were  as  nobly  pre- 
sented, as  they  had  been  bought,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  by  the  duchess  dowager,  as  soon  as  she  under- 
stood  (by  the  aforesaid  Dr.  Mason)  her  husband's  intention, 
who  had  a  purpose  likewise,  as  I  am  well  instructed,  to 
raise  in  the  said  university,  whereof  he  was  chancellor, 
a  fair  case  for  such  monuments,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
other  choice  collections  from  all  parts  of  his  own  charge; 
perchance  in  some  emulation  of  that  famous  treasury  of 
knowledge  at  Oxford^  without  parallel  in  the  Christian 
world." 

This  is  perhaps  hardly  the  place  to  enter  further  into  a 
history  of  this  transaction,  which  I  hope  to  discuss  more  fully 
in  the  Introduction  to  a  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manu- 
scripts preserved  at  Cambridge  on  which  I  am  now  engaged. 
The  following  brief  extracts  from  various  papers,  printed 
and  manuscript,  suffice  to  fix  the  principal  dates. 

1.  (Letter  from  Joseph  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  Stuteville, 
dated  March  24th,  1626-7,  cited  by  Mayor):  "We  talk 
here  of  a  magnificent  library  which  our  great  chancellor 
will  build,  and  bestow  no  less  toward  it  than  £7,000 
presently." 

2.  (Letter  from  Archbishop  TJssher  to  Sara.  Ward,  dated 
June  16th,  1626,  also  cited  by  Mayor) :  "  1  have  dealt  with 
your  chancellor  very  effectually  for  the  erecting  of  your 
library,    to    which    he   is   of    himself  exceeding  forward: 
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I  have  procured  him  to  send  unto  Leyden  for  all  the  printed 
books  of  Erpenim,  his  library;  which,  together  with  his 
manuscripts  which  he  hath  already,  he  purposeth  to  bestow 
on  your  university.  I  have  also  persuaded  him  to  send 
thither  for  the  matrices  of  the  Syriac,  Arabick,  ^thiopick, 
and  Samaritan  letters,  and  to  bestow  them  likewise  upon 
you." 

3.  (Same  to  same,  June  23rd,  1626,  also  cited  by  Mayor) : 
**  Since  I  wrote  unto  you  last,  I  have  received  intelligence 
from  Leyden,  that  all  Erpenius's  printed  books  are  already 
sold ;  and  his  matrices  of  the  Oriental  tongues  are  bought 
by  Elzevir  the  printer  there ;  so  that  you  must  now  content 
yourselves  with  his  manuscripts  only,  which  are  a  very 
rare  treasure  indeed,  and  for  which  your  university  shall 
rest  much  beholden  unto  your  chancellor." 

4.  (Ward  to  Ussher,  Sidney  Coll.,  June  27th,  1626,  also 
cited  by  Mayor):  "I  received  your  lordship's  last  letter 
of  the  2»ird  of  this  month,  and  do  perceive  thereby  that 
Erpenius's  printed  books  and  his  matrices  of  the  Oriental 
tongues  are  already  sold." 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  assassination  by  John  Felton 
on  August  23rd,  1628,  prevented  him  from  personally 
bestowing  on  the  university  the  munificent  gift  which  he 
designed  for  it,  but  his  widow  faithfully  carried  out  his 
intentions,  so  soon  as  she  understood  what  they  were,  though 
the  manuscripts  did  not  finally  reach  Cambridge  till  the 
latter  end  of  1632.  For  we  find  in  the  Baker  MS.  preserved 
in  the  University  Library  (1)  a  Latin  letter,  dated  June 
13th,  1632,  from  the  university  to  the  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham containing  condolences  on  her  husband's  murder;  (2) 
an  English  petition,  "no  doubt  sent  with  the  above" 
[Mayor's  notes],  from  same  to  same,  praying  for  the  library 
of  Erpenius;  (3)  the  duchess's  reply  (also  in  English), 
wherein  she  says :  "  The  manuscripts  you  desire  are  not 
as  yett  in  my  power,  yett  I  will  endeavour  to  gett  them,  and 
prevent  your  sending  againe  unto  raee  in  this  particular;" 
(4)  a  Latin  oration  to  the  Senate  delivered  by  the  Public 
Orator  on  the  receipt  of  the  MSS. ;  (5)  three  items  in  the 
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University  Audit  Book  for  [Oct.]  1632  to  [Oct.]  1633,  viz. 
two  separate  charges  of  one  shilling  "for  the  carriage  of 
the  Arabicke  bookes  to  and  from  the  schooles/'  and  a 
charge  of  £6  "paid  to  Edward  Woodnxffe  for  a  presse  for 
the  Arabicke  bookes."  The  text  of  a  Latin  inscription, 
written  on  yellum  and  framed,  which  was  formerly  affixed 
to  this  press  to  commemorate  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
munificence  and  misfortune,  is  also  given  by  TJffenbach. 
This  inscription  gives  June,  1632,  as  the  date  of  the  gift. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Erpenius  manuscripts  ia 
general ;  now  for  the  manuscript  which  I  propose  to  notice 
in  this  article.  In  the  catalogue  appended  to  Gerard  J. 
Vossius'  funeral  oration  on  Erpenius,  delivered  on  Nov.  15th, 
1624,  and  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  following  year,  it  is 
thus  briefly  described :  "  Commentarius  Persicus  in  Alcorani 
partem  posteriarem,  sine  nomine  auctoris,  in  magna  folio, 
exemplar  scriptum  est  anno  Hegiroe  628."  Externally  it  is 
but  little  calculated  to  arrest  a  passing  glance.  It  is  a 
large  plainly-bound  volume,  about  thirteen  inches  in  height, 
nine  and  a  half  in  width,  and  three  in  thickness,  simply 
labelled  '^Alcoranus  MS."  and  bearing  the  class- mark 
Mm.  4.  15.  A  casual  visitor  might  easily  pass  it  by  without 
so  much  as  taking  it  from  the  shelf  or  opening  it;  but  a 
single  glance  at  the  contents  would  be  sufficient  to  rivet 
the  attention  of  any  Persian  scholar  who  knew  the  look 
of  an  old  thirteenth  century  manuscript.  For  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  archaic  character  of  the  bold,  scholarly  naskh 
characters,  mellowed  by  time  from  black  to  brown,  in  which 
the  copious  Persian  commentary,  interspersed  with  the 
Arabic  text  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  written.  Naturally 
the  first  thing  one  does  is  to  turn  to  the  end  of  the  manu- 
script and  look  whether  or  no  there  be  a  colophon  by  which 
the  date  of  transcription,  and  perchance  also  the  title  and 
authorship  of  the  work,  may  be  at  once  fixed.  As  regards 
the  date  of  transcription  at  any  rate  we  are  not  disappointed, 
for  there  is  a  colophon  (on  f.  367**),  and  this  is  how  it  runs  : 
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The  date  of  transcription,  then,  is  clear  enough:  the 
copying  of  the  manuscript  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of 
Rabi'  I,  A.H.  628,  that  is  to  say  on  February  12th,  a.d. 
1231 ;  and  the  copyist  of  the  manuscript,  '*  kdtihuhu  tea 
sdhibuhu  **  was  named  Muhammad  ibn  Abi'i-Fath  el-Fakih^ 
el-Oharib,"  But,  having  gone  thus  far,  we  are  confronted 
by  two  questions  not  easy  to  answer:  (1)  What  is  the 
meaning  here  of  the  expression  *'  sdhibuhu  "  ?  (2)  What  is 
the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  appellation  ^'el-Fakih, 
el-Oharib"  which  the  copyist  appends  to  his  name? 

Now  as  regards  the  first  point,  the  §dhib  of  a  book  is, 
of  course,  in  ordinary  Arabic  its  author.  If  this  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  here,  then  it  follows  that  the  above 
mentioned  Muhammad  ibn  Abi'1-Fath  is  not  only  the 
copyist  of  the  manuscript,  but  the  author  of  the  work. 
But  does  sdhibuhu  here  mean  "  its  author  "  ?  Seeing  that  in 
Persian  the  Arabic  word  §dhib  commonly  means  **  possessor,'^ 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  (presumably)  Persian  scribe  used 
it  in  his  colophon  in  this  sense  P  The  question  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  for,  according  to  the  answer  which 
we  give  to  it,  this  manuscript,  representing  in  any  case  a 
hitherto  (so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes)  unknown  Persian 
commentary  on  the  Kur'&n  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
hitherto  described,  ia  either  an  author's  autograph  (which 
would  naturally  enhance  its  value  in  one  respect),  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  represent  a  literary  product  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth  century.  Feeling  that  my 
own  experience  was  too  limited  to  justify  a  decisive  opinion 
on  this  point,  I  appealed  to  the  far  riper  judgment  and 
wider  learning  of  Dr.  Rieu,  Professor  de  Goeje,  and  the 
late  Professor  Robertson   Smith,   whose  premature  death, 
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deeply  felt  wherever  learning  is  yalued,  is  to  Cambridge 
in  particular  an  irreparable  calamity  and  a  cause  of  the 
profoundest  and  most  lasting  sorrow.  Of  these  scholars, 
the  two  last  named,  speaking  as  Arabists,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  sdhibuhu  should  properly  mean  **  author/'  but 
Dr.  Kieu,  whose  experience  of  Persian  manuscripts  is  pro- 
bably unrivalled,  took  the  contrary  view.  After  stating^ 
(in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  30th,  1893)  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  identify  Muhammad  ibn  Abi'1-Fath,  he  continues :  "  I 
suspect  he  is  only  the  copyist  and  owner  of  your  MS.,  and 
the  clue  to  the  name,  or  at  least  the  age,  of  the  author  must 
be  found  in  the  authorities,  if  any,  quoted  in  the  work.  It 
is,  in  any  case,  a  very  curious  work,  as  being  apparently 
the  earliest  known  Persian  Tafslr.  The  Persian  divines 
generally  disdained  to  write  in  their  own  language.  lu 
fact,  I  believe,  the  earliest  Persian  Ta/sirs  mentioned  ia 
our  catalogues  are  those  of  Husain  Eashifl."^ 

Already,  then,  the  importance  of  the  manuscript  was 
made  sufSciently  clear  to  me,  and  I  felt  assured  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  I  should  not  lose 
my  time  if  1  were  to  follow  Dr.  Kieu's  suggestion,  and, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  further  light  on  the  age  and 
authorship  of  the  work,  read  it  carefully  through  from  cover 
to  cover.  This  1  proceeded  to  do,  and,  though  1  failed  to 
find  any  explicit  statement  as  to  the  title,  authorship,  or 
date  of  composition  of  the  work,  nevertheless  a  rich  booty 
rewarded  me  for  my  labour.  First  of  all  1  was  struck  by 
the  very  archaic  character  of  the  Persian  text,  both  as 
regards  words,  construction,  grammar,  and  spelling,  and, 
as  I  read,  I  jotted  down  in  a  note-book  everything  of 
this  sort  which  seemed  to  me  worth  recording.  Secondly, 
I  made  a  complete  list  of  all  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  Thirdly,  I  noted  all  allusions  which 
appeared  to  me  interesting,  and  all  uninterrupted  passages 

^  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Anvdr-i-SuheyH  and  other  well-known  works, 
who  died  a.h.  910  (a.d.  1504-5).  Concerning  his  commentaries  on  the  Kur'&n, 
the  Mavdhib-i'^AUyya^  and  the  larger  JawdhiruU-tafnr,  see  Rieu*s  Catalogue^ 
vol.  i,  pp.  9-11. 
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of  Pergian  of  any  length  which  occurred  aa  digressions  amidst 
the  somewhat  slavishly  literal  translations  of  the  Kur'inio 
Terses.  These  notes  form  the  basis  of  the  present  article ; 
and,  thongh  the  number  of  extracts  which  I  am  able  to 
include  in  it  is  necessarily  very  limited,  I  hope  that  they 
may  suffice  to  call  attention  to  an  important  and  interesting 
manuscript,  and  may  be  of  some  service  as  a  contribution 
to  Persian  lexicography  and  grammar.  Such  contributions, 
based  on  the  study  of  individual  manuscripts  of  respectable 
antiquity,  are,  I  am  convinced,  needed,  ere  these  sciences 
can  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing ;  for  I  suppose  that 
no  Persian  scholar  feels  satisfied  with  their  present  con- 
dition, or  is  otherwise  than  painfully  conscious  of  the  low 
degree  of  development  which  they  have  attained  in  Persian 
compared  with  that  which  they  have  reached  in  Arabic. 
Thus,  to  quote  but  one  instance,  in  the  last  (and,  on  the 
whole,  the  beat)  Persian  dictionary  published  in  England, 
that  of  Steingass,  we  find  (p.  366)  so  purely  fictitious 
a  word  as  **jagtipuni8tan"  (,jXyJj--sX5j-),  *'to  write,**  a 
mere  corruption  of  jakitbOnatan,  which  is  itself  a  Parsee 
mis-reading  of  the  Pahlavi  yektehuntano  (see  West's  TranS' 
literation  of  Pahlavi  appended  to  Haug's  Old  Pahlavi'Pazand 
Olossary,  p.  251),  which,  in  turn,  was  (according  to  the 
ordinarily  received  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Huzvaresh 
element  in  Pahlavi)  nothing  more  than  a  logogram  for 
nahishtan.  So  likewise  in  the  grammar  no  mention  is 
generally  made  of  either  the  present  or  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive, which,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention, 
occur  quite  commonly  in  this  manuscript,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  other  texts  of  similar  age. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  go  on  compiling 
new  dictionaries  of  Persian  until  we  have  at  our  disposal 
a  far  greater  number  of  critical  texts.  The  publication  of 
accurate  and  scholarly  texts,  based  on  the  collation  of  good 
old  manuscripts,  is  what  is  more  than  all  else  needed  for 
the  advancement  of  Persian  scholarship.  How  can  a  good 
dictionary  be  made,  save  by  the  citation  under  each  heading 
of  illustrative  passages  from  standard  authors  of  successive 
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epochs?  And  how  can  we  cite  such  passages  when  the 
texts  to  which  we  would  fain  appeal  are  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less  corruption  and  confusion  P  And  here  I  wish  to  enter 
a  protest  against  the  custom  which  prevails  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia  of  modernising  or  ''standardising''  old  Persian 
texts,  thereby  destroying  much  of  the  value  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  in  elucidating  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  language.  No  English  scholar  would  tolerate  a 
**  modernised  "  edition  of  Chaucer,  with  spellings  "  corrected 
up  to  date  " :  why  then,  in  editions  of  Firdawsi,  Sa'di,  and 
the  like,  should  ^  stand  for  ^^  i^s^  for  ^ ,  and  so  on, 

when  every  Persian  scholar  knows  that  at  the  time  when 
these  writers  lived,  the  latter  spellings  prevailed  almost 
universally  P  As  specimens  of  how  old  Persian  texts  should 
be  printed,  I  will  only  point  to  Seligmann's  Codex  Vindo- 
bonensis,  a  most  beautiful  and  artistic  reprint  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Persian  manuscripts  extant  (a.h.  447=a.d.  1055). 
Failing  the  publication  of  complete  texts  based  on  good 
old  manuscripts  (a  procedure  which,  desirable  as  it  is,  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  expense  of  printing  Oriental  texts 
in  Europe,  and  the  smallness  of  the  circle  to  which  they 
appeal),  the  next  best  thing  is,  that  all  accessible  Persian 
manuscripts  written  before  a  certain  date  (say  a.d.  1300) 
should,  as  occasion  serves,  be  carefully  read  through  by 
competent  scholars,  who  should  note  all  peculiarities  of 
diction,  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  spelling  which  they 
present,  and  embody  the  results  of  their  observations  in 
separate  monographs,  which  would  be  similar  in  character, 
though,  no  doubt,  in  many  oases,  far  superior  in  execution, 
to  this. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
give  a  formal  description  of  the  manuscript  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  present  study.  The  complete  commentary 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  four  books  bound  in  two 
volumes,  of  which  this  manuscript  is  the  second  volume, 
and  contains  the  Arabic  text,  Persian  translation,  and 
commentary  of  the  second  half  of  the  Kur'&n  (from  the 
19th   to  the  114th  and  last  Sdra).    The  first  volume  is 
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unfortunately  missing,  so  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  light 
which  the  title  and  introduction  probably  prefixed  to  it 
would  have  thrown  on  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  work. 
The  volume  before  us  comprises  ff.  368,  each  measuring 
320  X  235  millimetres,  and  each  containing  21  lines  written 
in  the  bold,  antique  tiMkh  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
The  Arabic  text,  with  which  the  translation  and  exegetic 
matter  is  interspersed,  is  written  in  slightly  larger  characters, 
and  is  in  general  fully  vocalized.  It  offers  some  few  variants 
from  the  ''  authorized  version,"  the  received  reading  being 
in  some  cases  also  given  as  an  alternative ;  but  these  variants 
are,  so  far  as  I  have  noted  them,  of  small  importance.  Ff.  1 
and  2  of  the  original  manuscript  are  missing,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  two  leaves  of  white  paper.  Three  of  the  four 
sides  which  these  present  (ff.  1%  l^  and  2^)  are  inscribed 
with  a  Latin  index  of  references,  written  (partly,  perhaps, 
by  Erpenius  himself)  in  two  or  three  different  hands  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  beginning  of 
Siira  xix,  down  to  the  end  of  v.  1,  together  with  its  com- 
mentary, was  included  in  the  lost  leaves,  and  on  what  is 
now  f.  2^  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  supply  this  defect, 
the  supplied  portion  (16  lines)  being  badly  and  irregularly 
written  in  an  ill-formed  (perhaps  European)  hand.  A  very 
little  consideration  of  this  supplied  portion,  however,  suffices 
to  show  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  com- 
mentary, but  is  taken  from  another  and  much  later  work, 
for  allusion  is  made  in  the  very  first  line  to  Sheykh  Ruknu' 
'd  Din  'Al&'u  'd-Dawla,  of  Simn&n,  who  died  in  a.h.  736 
(=A.D.  1335-6),  Le.  more  than  a  century  after  the  date  in 
the  colophon  (H&ji  Khalfa,  vol.  i,  p.  212,  No.  304).  This 
supplied  portion  on  f.  2^  comprising  the  beginning  of 
Sura  xix  down  to  the  end  of  v.  1,  proves,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  be  taken  from  a  well-known  and  much  later  com- 
mentary already  alluded  to,  viz,  the  Mavdhib-i-^Aliyya  of 
Huseyn  V&'iz-i-K&shifi,  completed  in  a.h.  899  (=a.d. 
1493-4.  See  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  8  suprd).  The  original 
commentary,  then,  as  we  now  have  it,  begins  with  v.  2  of 
Sura  xix,  us  follows : 
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j^ Jjl^d.  (iiL  fcx)  [f*if^  t^^J^  *^^y<  ^^  *^^  ^j  ^^''^  *51 

From  this  point  the  commentary  continues  uninterruptedly 
to  the  end  of  f.  194**  (end  of  Sura  xxxvii).  Here,  pre- 
sumably, the  first  of  the  two  books  comprised  in  this  volume 
{i.e.  Book  iii)  ends;  for  f.  195^  is  blank,  save  for  a  short 
anecdote  of  Shibli,  the  well-known  saint,  which  has  been 
written  subsequently  (but  also  in  an  old  hand)  near  the 
upper  margin  of  the  page  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
the  commentary  on  Sitra  xxxviii  begins  on  f.  195**.  From 
this  point  again  the  commentary  continues  uninterruptedly 
to  f.  350,  where  there  is  another  lacuna  (apparently  of  two 
leaves,  ff.  351-2)  extending  from  Sura  Ixxxix,  v.  14  to 
Sura  xcii,  v.  4.  Thence  onwards  the  commentary  again 
continues  without  interruption,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of 
f.  367*.  The  colophon  already  cited  (pp.  6-7  suprd)  occupies 
the  middle  of  f.  367**.  Above  it  are  some  general  remarks 
on  the  antithetical  character  of  the  Kur'&n,  etc.,  ascribed 
to  'Abdu'llah  (ibn)  el-Mub&rak  ed-Dinavari,  concerning 
whom  Dr.  Rieu  writes  (in  a  letter  already  cited) :  "  'Abdallah 
B.  al-Mubarak  al  Dlnawarl  is  a  very  early  writer,  for  his 
work  ^Ul  s-^t^,  unknown  to  Haji  Ehalfa,  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  To/sir  al-Tlfa*labi,  as  you  will  see  in  our 
Arabic  Catalogue,  p.  373**."  ^    This  passage  runs  as  follows : 

J^  3  '^^^-^^  s}^'^  *^*^^  3  C^^  *ir^^^  3  ^^^-^»V  (J«^/ty 

^  Aht  Ib-^&^  Al^mad  b,  Muhammad  eth-Tha'labi  died  a.h.  427  (ba.d. 
1036-6). 
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Then  follows  the  colophon,  already  cited.  The  remainder 
of  f.  367^  and  both  sides  of  f.  368  are  written  over  in  a 
cursive  and  ungraceful,  but  ancient  and  fairly  legible,  hand 
with  anecdotes  of  Musulm&n  saints. 

On  the  curious  title  "el-Fakih,  eUGharib''  which  the 
copyist,  Muhammad  b.  Abi'1-Fath,  appends  to  his  name  I 
consulted  Professor  de  Goeje,  who  was  kind  enough  to  write 
to  me  as  follows:  "The  i-r-i;^^  M^'  is  puzzling.  What 
I  think  the  most  probable  is  that  <--^^t  is  not  an  adjective 
to  ^-^^f  but  a  substantive,  'the  stranger/  which  may 
have  been  his  surname  in  the  place  where  he  resided* 
According  to  YuUers  it  may  have  had  the  sense  of^;^^, 
kJ^^V^^'  In  this  sense  it  can  be  considered  as  epitheton 
omam.  In  the  LkAn,  II,  in,  is  quoted  the  tradition  of 
the  Prophet: 

but  to  deduce  from  it  that  ^-r^^^  might  have  been  used  by 
theologians  in  the  sense  of  ^^\  ^j^  teems  forced."  To 
these  remarks  I  can  add  nothing,  save  that  nowhere  have 
I  been  able  to  find  mention  of  Muhammad  ibn  Abi'1-Fath, 
the  transcriber  of  our  manuscript.  And  this  fact  further 
disposes  me  to  regard  him  merely  as  the  owner  and  not  the 
avthor,  for  it  seems  improbable  that  the  author  of  so  large. 
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early,  and  important  a  commentary  should  be  altogether 
unknown  to  H&ji  Khalfa  and  other  bibliographers  and 
biographers. 

Now,  having  cleared  the  ground,  and  disposed  of  these 
preliminary  matters,  I  pass  to  the  more  detailed  description 
of  the  commentary.  I  shall  discuss  what  is  noteworthy, 
first,  in  its  form ;  secondly,  in  its  substance ;  and  I  shall 
arrange  what  I  have  to  say  under  the  following  headings : 

1.  The  forms,  uses,  and  transpositions  of  the 

letters. 
'  2.  Archaic  spellings. 
3.  Archaic  grammatical  usages. 
A.  Archaisms  in  the  yocabulary. 
'5.  Authorities  cited  by  the  author. 

6.  Allusions  to  historical  events  not  directly 
connected  with  the  sacred  text. 

7.  Soundness  of  the  tradition  followed  by  the 

author. 
^8.  Views  and  sympathies  of  the  author. 
Conclusion :    9.  Where  and  when  did  the  author  live  P 


1.  The  Letters. 

\  is  seldom  or  never  marked  with  a  medda  (T).  The  ^\ 
^^.^^.^i*^,  or  final  alif,  expressive  of  astonishment,  etc.,  is 
of  not  infrequent  use:  e.ff.  (f.  78^,  II.  6,  7) : 

JJjyT  Ju-ij    ^^^^.     ^J^,    {^fF     ^^^"^^    i^\^j\    LZJjXc   y 

.(f.  278*,  1.  2)  ^\  VU-1 
t-^  is  written  uniformly  for  t->,  which  latter  has  no  distinctive 
mark.  In  several  words  t->  still  stands  for  the  later  ^  : 
e.g.  ^5/ri  (desert)  is  much  commoner  than  ^ji^ ;  ^j 
(soul)  occurs  once  (f.  141',  1.  14)  for  J<^j:  j^J^  is 
much  commoner  than  ^^^yf  etc. 
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lzj  and  t  are  interchanged  frequently,  and  were  therefore 
presumably  pronounced  (as  they  are  by  modem  Persians) 
exactly  alike.  Thus  we  find  ^  and  :J^,  (j»Vy  ^^^ 
\^)S^j^  (the  latter  being  the  commoner).  Arabic  final  if  is 
more  commonly  represented  by  vr^  than  by  a :  e.g.  we 
find  c:^.ft*V'<>»  lii-vJ^,  yji^y^^  c:^^^^,  c:.^j,  etc. 

^  is  written  uniformly  for  ^ ,  which  has  no  distinctive  mark. 

—  is  rarely  confounded  with  c :  e.g.  on  f.  178',  1.  6,  in  Sura 
XXXV,  V.  43,  end,  we  find  f^jj  C«Jl>-  iji  ^\  for  C^Jx, 
though  the  right  translation,  \j\^  ci^J^^y  is  given. 

J  is  usually  written  with  a  dot  above  it  as  j  (in  Persian  words) 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  not  followed  by 
another  consonant  in  the  same  word.  Many  instances 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  already  given.  See 
also  J  below. 

J  is  replaced  by  J  (once)  in  the  word ^1^ J  '  a  wall,'  occurring 

on  f.  190%  1.  5,  l^l^J  ^ jl  *^i;'y^-    See  J  infri. 
;  is  once  confused  with  j  in^lj-^  (written ^Ijuj). 

j  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  letters  (l->,  ^,  j  and  C^)  added 
by  the  Persians  to  the  Arabic  alphabet  which  bears  the 
distinctive  mark  in  this  manuscript.  Thus  we  find 
i\\j,  CSjfi,  *V«,  if^J^,  arJjA,  i^jj^,  and  »*)^Jj. 

^jM,  is  usually  distinguished  from  ^  by  having  three  dots 

placed  beneath  it. 
^jo  is  occasionally  confounded    with  I0 :    e.g.    f^^oj    occurs 
(f.  127^  1.  4)  for  jJiJ,  and  Jil^  (f  143',  1.  I,  in  Sura 
xxxi,  V.  31)  for  Jli. 
L.    See  above  under  lzj. 
]a.    See  above  under  ^. 
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e.    See  above  under  .. 

1^  replaces  ^  in  the  word  Ji^,  'loan/  the  words  \f^'j 
\jL»^  Cijfj  iiiT  in  V.  20  of  Sura  Ixxiii  being  translated — 
^Lj  ^jIj  j^i  iXJbj  jj\j  \;i\i^  y  Although  of  the 
duplicate  forms  in  /  and  p  the  latter  are  commonest 
(e.ff.Uj^^,  written  u^,  for  j^^,  etc.),  we  find  (f.  290**^ 
1.  7)  the  swallow  called  C^^l^  notwithstanding  that 
CJ^jj^  OTf^jj  is  the  commoner  form,  even  in  late  Persian. 

CJ  is  not  distinguished  from  cS. 

J  replaces  j  in  Jl^j  for  j\y^j  (see  above,  under  ^),  Jt^/^J^ 
foTj^j^J^,  and  J-MiJ;-  for^^J^  (f.  362^,  1.  17). 

j^  is  frequently  omitted  at  the  end  of  words,  especially  plurals 
in  f^\ ;  and  this  occurs  so  often  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  was  to  the  scribe  a  mere  nasal,  like  the  Sanskrit 
anusTvdra. 

y    See  above  under  c^  and  cJ. 

^,  i.  (final)  is  not  written,  as  a  rule,  in  the  words  JL^,  a^,  and 
their  compounds,  but  i^  is  commoner  than  ^  (usually 
written  ^).  For  ^yb,  ^T,  i:f\i^^,  Af^j^»  ^^^j^* 
etc.,  we  find  -yb  and  ^/^^  ^i'^,f  -^y*  ^^^  J^/^  I 
and  for  d^,  a^I:^-,  ^\jiy  s^ji,  Ci^,  clXilirr,  <^5;ij, 
and cl5l^;^  CJ^,  etc.  (See  also  below,  under  the is^dfat.) 
It  i£(  also  commonly  omitted  when  followed  by  the 
plural  termination  or  a  possessive  suffix,  e.g.  in  j^^^t^^ 
\jb^-^,  ^IsiL  (for  jjlj<bU),  lf*U-  (for  UiuU-),  etc. 

4^  is  commonly  omitted  where  it  is  used  in  later  Persian,  for 
euphony,  to  separate  two  vowels.  Thus  we  find  ^\^Ji 
{jCL0i^\^Ji)y^\\^j\i,yJ\^>Sj^9  J^y,  j^^U^  (for  «JUy), 
J\\^j\  (for  wUjT),  etc.  On  the  other  hand  ^^\  and 
^\s^  are  common. 
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2.  Archaic  SpelUng$. 

Some  instances  of  these  have  been  given  at  the  end  of 
the  above  section,  and  to  them  a  few  more  may  be  added. 
ii  is  very  commonly  joined  to  the  following  word  as  Ci^ 
Thus  we  find  ^  (^^),  fi  iys^),  U^  (U^,  Ul^,  |/l^(^, 

etc.  Other  archaisms  are  jcjU  4^f  (twice,  on  f.  169^  and 
f.  187*^)  for  ^\J^\ ;  jJ^^^j^;.  (twice,  on  f.  173^  and  f.  175^*) 
for  jJ^j^ ;  j<j^  (on  ff.  119^  185^  219^  1.  2,  and  286^  1.  15) 
for  j<|2;>;  Jf^sii^  and  ij'j^jf^  for  Jt^^^^ft  and  (jrj:«>-'^ 
(common,  e.g.  ff.  217^  1. 11 ;  218*,  1,  11 ;  218^  1.  18 ;  227'  ; 
249',  1,  18;  220%  1.  20;  22l\  1.  14;  231',  1.  18;  246',  1. 12 ; 
260',  1. 13,  etc.);  ^j^}ht  (for  j^^/^l^U,  f.  29',  1.  6) ;  ^^ 
for  s^yj>-  ^L&^c;>?"^-  S^®  ^"^  below,  under  the  ij?:4A^  and 
yd-i-waftdat,  etc. 

3.  Grammatical  Peculiarities. 

(1.)  NoUNB.  (a)  Plurals  in  ^1  and  U  both  occur;  but, 
though  we  find  If***^  '  persons,'  the  former  predominate,  not 
only  in  names  of  animals  (^Jj^j^,  ^\yb\,  ^\JL^,  ^L-t, 

ulr^'  ul^^  ^]/^*  u^'^if-yi  J^jif  J^j^f  J^f  J^J), 
but  in  other  nouns  {,Jj\jS^,  u^^>  c>S*^^»  {J^^^,  (i)'^^, 

^^^•xJy»,   e;WyC  U^^'^'    U)j^»    J^£J^\,    ^^SJ^\    JiS\jy9\), 

^U\xiL-ii,  ^^Uj4i---rf,  (jL«r»).  Unusual  plurals  in  ^ijf  occur, 
such  as  J^  V  «*•  79^)>  u^y  (f-  15*')»  u^J>  (f-  310', 

^.K.A.8.  1894.  29 
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I.  12).    Similarly  we  find  <gUjU-  (6  times)  and  its  deriyative 
XiU^U-  (twice).    Contrary  to  the  nsnal  mle,  the  plural  is 
occasionally  nsed  after  a  numeral;  e.gr. — 

.(f.  94^  1. 10)  \j^  ^j^^  jJ^  \j^  ^M^ji 
^  fS*^  f^W  c;^^  uW  *^  ^  y  ij\j^  ^vjL'^rfytXi 
.(f.  106^  1.  S)  JjbJ  ^ J  ^^U  j^  \spr  ^^\ 

One  instance  of  a  doable  plural-»^;l^jL«— occurs,  on 
f.  362*,  1. 11.  ffd'Umukktqfi  is  generally  dropped  before  the 
plural  termination  in  U ;  e.ff.  U<Ub  is  written  1^1  j ;  U^Vs^, 
I^jU.,  etc. 

(fi)  Uncommon  uses  of  the  oblique  case  in  \j.  The  oblique 
case  is  frequently  used  after  the  prepositions  jl,^j<,  4^]^  j\, 
J  J,  etc. ;  e.ff,  :— 

J  \j  ij^j^  j\  :(f.  231*,  1.  11)  xS  x^jj\jj^cij^j\\jU3b 
lail  ^Jj  *Ub  ^^J  jjy»  c^j^j  vl<il  :<f.  313^  1.  10)  \jMA.r^ 
jd  \jj\J^^  JJbJ  u^U- J  :  (f.  189^  U.  1-2)  \j^\j  Jijf  ^J  Jb 

.(f.  73*,  1. 19)  \jfX.\  ^^o 

It  is  twice  used  in  the  subject  of  a  passive  sentence : — 

.(f.  138^  L  8) 

(y)  i^<9t<9i«  occasionally  take  the  comparative  termimUionJ 
as  though  they  were  adjectives  icf.  Kazimirski's  Dialogues 
Pranfais-PersanSf  pp.  35,  36) ;  e.g.  :— 

4^Ji  U^-^lj  \J\  ^uJ^  ^\xi  ^VdS^  ^^^^}^.  \£^Ji  JjLft  ^ 

.(£.  171*,  L  10)^-*jjl  JJuA  *L-^  :  (t  148  , 1. 16) 
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(2).  Adjbctiybb  occasionally  agree  in  number,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Arabic  adjectiyeSy  in  gender ^  with  the  noons  which 
they  qnalify ;  e.g. : — 

)c^   ^^  J  ^l  (f.   168*,  1.  15)  AAiU  Jjj^ji\^  J^j^ 

.{{.  289^  1. 10)  Ji[}  jL^ijSjpr  *ijW  tr^  ^  b 

So  also  we  find  JAi^  Jc^y.  (ff.  230^  1. 17 ;  258',  1.  10 ; 
266^1. 11). 

(3.)  Ybbbs.  (a)  The  prefix  ^^^  is  much  more  commonly 
nsed  than  ^  in  forming  the  present  and  the  continuative 
past,  and  one  or  more  words  often  intervene  between  it  and 
the  yerb ;  e.g.  :— 

^^  :  (ii)  d^\  y  ^y^  j^  :  (f.  199^)  jj^^j  us^lt  ^^^ 
UUi  ^j^  :(f.  202')  jjj/  \jPr  ^j^  :(f.  200^)  '^\  J^y^ 
Joj/  i^hj>\    ^j^  :(f.  201*)  JJj/  \^^^  yj*^  ^  *^^/ 
:  (f.  216\  1.  10)  jjUj  ^^  :  (f.  209^)  J^tJ  ^y  ^^  :  (f.  207^) 
:  (f.  220, 1. 18)  ^  jJ^U  j\yJi :  (f.  218^)  ^^  ci^U^T^W  ^^ 

.(f.225^1•8)^^^^^U 

()3)  The  second  person  singular  of  the  past  subjunctive 
is  not,  as  in  later  Persian,  identical  with  that  of  the  simple 
past ;  e.g.  from  ^^  the  former  is  ^^  (not  uf  J^)  and  the 
latter  ij^^.  So  we  find  ,^^^f  ^j^^,f  o*2^'»^>  etc.  There 
are  also  subjunctives  of  the  aorist,  the  perfect,  the  future 
perfect,  etc.,  formed  by  adding  ^^  to  the  corresponding  tenses 
of  the  indicative.  These  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  I  cannot 
remember  to  have  seen  mentioned  in  any  grammar. 
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Examples  :— 
lL^"*  l?  ^J^  ^^^.  l/'-^^  i^JjLy  ^^  ^  ij^^Ui  \^j^^j^ 

.(f.  83*,  U,  14-16) 

*jl^  Wc)  [jlA  J[^  ^^ufi^V  J  (Ir!^^  ^  ii^Ui^  ciJLisJ 

.(f.  86*,  1-  21-f.  86\  1.  4)  ^Jc^  J  j^  ^J? 

^  ^  ,^Jj/^  jliVi  Jo  J  c^^*>  cs^Ujb  ,^jy»  uf;---»  ^j^  CiCj 
y  Jj^lj^  C^Ui^  «-f«id^  (^^  u^ij/J  uf;-urf  JJI  lLAa$  L2J2J5 

.(f.  142*,  11.  4-8;  xxxi,v.26) 
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.(f.  152*,  U.  11-15 ;  xxxiii,  v.  20)  jJju^  cSU^S  J^U 

L5^  c>W  j*^^  ^  jib\  ^  ^^;k^  ysjj^  4 1^:  (Jii 

.(f.  222*,  11. 18-19;  xL  v.  82) 

i:r^i;  jjy  J^  v:>W  ^^^  u^j^xi^  •-^^jy  c;^'^  <;eu%-J 

.(f.  288',  11. 17-19)  c^J^y  ^Jjt^J^ 
.(f.  85^  1. 1)  ,^JJ\  *jui  CiXb  ^^Uli  ^^^i-^  ut^l  ^^1  Jfl 

(y)  Compound  verbs  are  often  formed  with  Persian  passive 
participles  and  aaxiliaries,  e.g.  ^Fob  ci^-^f  ij^s^  j;»>  -yJb 
JJ^b  (f.  85*,  1. 4).    Jj^  yj^jl  ^Hlj  \j^j^  (f.  201^  1.  8), 

(d)  The  pluperfect  of  ^Oy  (not  found  in  classical  Persian) 
occurs.    Thus,  we  find  Jy  ijy  (f.  202^,  1.  18),  U  ^1^  b 

(f.  339^  1.  16)-    We  even  find  jJ  aA  *jy  (f.  22\  1. 18). 

(c)  The  prefix  <^  is  constantly  used  in  conjunction  with 
^,  ^,  and ).    Examples  '.—^J^.  ^^  U  (f..  17*) ;  cu^liLj 
(f.  22*);  Jjjf  *3  Ai  j5*  cA^  ^  <f-  24^>;  cA^  ^f-  27*) 
jjlj;  A4  (f.  30^) ;  jJ  jtiJ  ^^  (f.  33^) ;  cu^^  ^  (f.  34*) 
j^  ^lJTaij  pjb^<  i/.(f.  34*);  j^b  *i^  (ff.  287^  1.  9) 
288%  1.14). 

(^)  The  contracted  form  of  the  perfect  is  common,  e  y. 

JM>f  iA*mT*i\j  ^>mmI«i^^,  etc. 
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(rj)  Precatives  and  optatives  are  not  uncommon,  and  these, 
when  in  the  negative,  take  the  prefix  ^,  not}.  Example: 
3\Ji.  (f.  62*);  \jujyu  (f.  143');  3\^  (f.  172^). 

(0)  ^^^Ju*Jb  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  the  sense  of 
j^^\y.  Examples  (f.  285^  1.  1)  tlXi<  j\  JLj  jJU^  \j  y 
jjl^  j:^\jj  Jiji  xt\^yji  Jj^ ;  (f.  236*,  I.  13)  U^l; 
^jj)  JmjIjj  i\j ;  (f.  272*,  1.  4)  c:^J  f,J^  y  ^\s£^  i^]jij 

(4.)  Peculiarities  in  the  use  of  hamza  (0,  uf,  ^,  and  in 
the  behaviour  of  ^J^^^  'l^.  These,  whether  occuring  in 
nouns  (iT^dfat,  yd-i-wajidat,  possessive  suffixes,  etc.),  adjectives 
(yd'i-ma^dar,  etc.),  or  verbs,  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
together.  The  following  examples  will,  without  lengthy 
explanations,  suffice  to  make  clear  the  chief  abnormalities 
which  prevail.    ^j|^  (  =  ,JJ^j  or  ^o\^)'f  ^sh  (=(^^)> 

djjXj  4^^U  {  =  jjjj  '^iJ);  ci^r*^  ^  yj^  (for  ^^4^); 
^jJj  (f.  179^),  ^^JjJj  (f.  123*),  ^Ujjj  (f.  133*);  \^'\i:j\ 
(  =  U,^lfuT);  ^ijj  Cn^J);  >jc5'^^^  and  Jjjji^^jj^ 
(f.  142*,  ].  21) ;  i^j^  ( =  <uj^) ;  Vir^».>r.Mj  ( =(^>M-»l^t3u»j)  ; 
^y  ( =  ^l<uy ),  but  ^\^y ;  urUb  ( =,^b),  etc. 

(5.)  Pronouns^  The  pronominal  suffixes  are  very  freely 
used  to  express  the  object  of  the  verb.  Thus  we  find: 
^bj^  Li^^j  (f.  17*);  jJj/  cSist  (^^U*^=)  Uj>-^  j< 
(f.  18*);  ^lA^jj^Lj,  ^^LiUj;1  jb  (f.  40*);  jjl^^  ^l;^^ 
(f.  50^);  ci^Ujjji'^  ^Uj^  (f.  52*);  JcJfj  ^jUUjl;.  jli^ij^ 
(f.  68^) ;  jjL}  ^b-jj^^l  (f.  66*);  izj'^  ^  (f.  78*);  c^^  ^^1^1 
jl^\  li^J^lrf  lA^  (f.  78*);.  v:^^  j]^  ^IJ  ^\  ^jl  JuAlyi^ 
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(f.  269^  1.  8);  eu^b  jUi--^  i^  u^^  (f.  270^  1. 1) ; 
^j^  ea/trf  c^^J^  (ji^"  (f.  229*,  1.  14);  ^b  ^  J6\ys.  ^^  y 
(t  241, 1.  21);  f^^j  ^j^d  Js^  ^jM  (f.  259^  1.  8),  etc. 

(6.)  Prepositions  are  often  used  as  postpositions^  as  is  com- 
mon in  archaic  Persian. .  In  this  case  j  or  another  preposition 
is  commonly  prefixed  to  the  noun.  Examples :  ^jj^^idu^ 
^«j^  (f.  198^);^jJ\  tUV:  (f,  202"");  J JJ\^\juj  (f,  208^); 
j^\  ^ITjcj  J^  (f.  219\  1.  12);  ^jJ\  c:.^^  J^j  (f.  260*, 
1. 10);  j^\  ^  u^^j^  (280*,  1.  8),  etc.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  ^  ("without")  is  generally  followed  byj\ ;  e.ff.  f.  68*, 
1. 16 :  sJL\j  ji>^\^  l/l^l  ^\j\^^. 

(7.)  Conjunctions.  Two  only  merit  notice,  ^\  and  l^^  (used 
to  translate  the  Arabic  •  .  .  A),  and  ^^U  In  expressing 
alternatives,  the  first  is  used  for  '  either,'  the  second  for  '  or.' 
Examples :  J\sJl^^^\  JLj^  ^^  JJ^  ^  j\  J)^  l^Jj  |;3jt 
(f.  67^  U.  20,  21);  Jj\y^^  jcj/^  IJ  %  ^  ^^^^^  ^1 
l:;— i^^Oljjjjl  d^t^l^jj  cL^l  (f.  58*,  L  6). 

4.  2%e  Vocabulary. 

In  this  vocabulary  are  included  not  only  all  the  rare 
words  and  archaic  forms  which  I  have  noticed  in  reading 
through  the  MS.,  but  also  words  employed  in  unusual 
senses.  Where  such  words  occur  in  translations  of  the 
sacred  text,  the  Arabic  equivalent,  or  a  reference  to  the 
passage,  is  given.  The  Arabic  text  throws  so  much  light  on 
the  exact  signification  of  the  Persian  words  used  to  translate 
it  (for  the  translation,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  generally 
slavishly  literal)  that  I  have  included  in  the  list  a  good 
many  Persian  words  which  are  by  no  means  very  rare. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  Steingaes'  Diciionarf/  the  meanings 
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of  ^^Ou.4J^  are  given  (p.  1512)  as  follows:  '^ Jffouf^  at  this 
moment,  always, perpettMlli/ ;  suddenly;  such,  in  this  manner; 
at  kast;  in  the  same  place;  care,  endeavour;  favour,**  and 
I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  worth  while  to  point  out  that 
in  this  commentary  the  word  i^^^V^  is  almost  invariably 
used  to  translate  the  Arabic  \ j^,  \^\  "  thenJ*  So  likewise 
in  other  cases. 


\ 


XI  28f,  1. 13 ;  Ivi,  V.  18)  C  ewers/  jjjo]  = )  \^\^^  l^\ 
^^oM  J  :  (the  province  of  Azarbaijin,  ^^\^j3\  = )  ^JSj\jjS\ 

(f.  81^  1. 16).  Cf.  Noldeke's  Gesch.  der  Sasaniden,  p.  viii. 
dJ^  ifdjjj\  i^>sJ  4,Si  Jy^\  d^  jj\  Au?jJ  J  :  ('Friday ')  lUjil 

Also  f.  269\  1.  8.  .(f.  81^  1.  4)  JU  j\ 

^1  dJb\^^y\  :  (causal  of  ,^ i^-^'jl , '  to  tranquilise ')  ^i;»xJU|;1 

.(f.234*,l.  1)  jjUjLil^jli 
(apparently  used  impersonally  in  the  sense  of     ^jj  ^jj\ 

*  to  pleaseO :  J^jyj^  l/^t'  tl^l^^  ^-^  *3y  Ajp  j^^jjl  ^ 

(f.887^1.  ID- 

A^iJ^^  UJlijt^  ^r^  j  :  Cto  give  thanks')  ^J>  c5*>\j< 

^  Q^pi  J  ^ji^l  ^  j  :  (f.  102\  1.  17 ;  xxvii,  v.  40) 

.(f-   106',  1.    17;   xxvii,   V.   75)   uu^l    yjb  l^iU^l 
Ako  ft  136*,  139^  141^  142^  etc. 
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(f.  330^1•  10;  lxxiv,v,22). 

A3\fj  ^Jujf>-  ^/w^  {jm\  ii**-*J  iXL*  ^^^  :  ('  mill-stone ')  ^\ 

(f,  28Q\  1. 16).    AUo  f.  334^  U.  12  and  17. 

L5^  j*3  ^l^lj-  ^  4-^Ui1  J  «U  4«Jbj  :C swimming')  *li--l 

VLr*^  j^  J  jy^  j'  lS*^  ^  *^^  «^y  ♦^jy  ^  ^^ 
(f.  182',  1.3;  xxxvi,v.40). 

\j\jSuj\  jcJUI  ^ji  \j  \j\  "iitjp  :  C  to  incite/  '  stir  up ')  ^\i\ 
^  :(f.  12^  1.  8;  xix,  v.  86)  ^jJUl^  W^Uy  ^^ 

:  (f.  eO*,  18 ;  xxiu,  99)  ^x>^  y  <^  ^  a^^  ^  !/•  «3^^^^ 
:  (f.  150",  1.  9)  Jy^j  JL»-  jJ  Ij^^^JL.  ^  JljoSW  ^ 

.(f.  161^  1.  8 ;  xxxiU,  v.  60)  j£jj{ 

^j^  Jm^UI  j>  ^  liP  {j»j  :  ('to  gather,'  'sappurate')  jj,Ju-U\ 

.(f.  208^  1. 10)  uu4/j,ji^j 
4i(jeU  j^j  t_il  jjl  jL*fi  :  ('mixed  with,'  *  stained  ')J-^^  =  )  ^s^' 

.(f.  888^  1.  11)  Jji^  ,^  ^^^y^^  c:-wJi/j<  Jl^  JJib  ^^ 
,(f.61*,l.  1)  j-v«^  ^1  y  j>\  joi^  cr;^b  j^  :  ('  npon/y  =  )^! 
:(' to  stand  on  end/  of  the  hair ;  'to  creep/  of  the  skin)  ^^^A.^ 

(f.209*,1.20;  xxxix,T.24). 
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Used  alternatively  with  the  eommoD  fonn    (  Jl4^1  =  )  «x^j;^ 
jcw«^\  (and  with  about  equal  frequency)  to  translate  Ar. 
jQ^  'mighty/  'powerful.'    Ff.  96^  98^  106^  124*,  126\ 
130\  133^  172^  etc. 

^UJb  -^\  tf  ^\  %  i^t^l^  j\  \;(^^  jju^J  U  :(*  wrist')  ^\ 

.(f.  860*,  1. 19)  ^j.^j\  Jjf^. 

.Cupon/^j  =  )^j\ 
jfjo^  CjyJl  CiX«  a^  fj^  ^  J  :  ('to  take'  ^jJc:-»  =  )  ^;Jc«-i1 
^  *UIj  \^j  I^LL^  U  :(f.  211^  1.  3)  c^^yi^^Jjl  JJib 
.(f.  126^  1.  7)  UU  jUrV  JcJt;-.!  joj^  ^^l^l 
Both  forms  common. 


^l^^  iJy^J^  ^^^  :Costricb/  ^>;^  =  )  ^>^1 
.(f.  187^  1. 19 ;  xxxvii,  v.  47)  ^^\  ^j^j^^ 

(In  the  sense  of '  to  understand.'    Common  in  modem  ^^lii\ 
Persian.   Cf.  the  English  slang  expression '  to  tumble  to'). 

\J\  Jc^\  ^  ^Ui\  J  ^bjj  :(f.  33^  1.  11;  xxi,  64) 
(f.  189^  1. 18).  jcci^  ^^  JOyJU  ^  Jzj  :  (f.  95^  1. 5) 
Also  f.  95^  1.  13. 

j^  lib  J/'^  J  \jj\jdj\  ^UJ  i^^j^j  :(' paternal  uncle ')jjj\ 
(f.  68^  1.  4).    In  xxiv,  v.  60  (f.  74\  1.  21)  f\^\  is  ren- 
dered  by  ^l^jJl. 
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'.{'fin\del'  =  ^ji\  ^h  : '  bracelet,'  ^}j, ^W )  ^ji\ 

.(f.  68\  1.  5)  ^^\  Xli  jj^is^l  b  e,l  j\  b 
In  xliii,  V.  53  (f.  239',  11.  6-8)  wJbJ  ^  *j^U  is 
rendered  j^jJ^j  tj^^j*^  cs.— *0. 
(j*j*yi^  4^  (j'«i^  w?;^!  ji3  J  :  ('  to  mock ')  ^J  ^y-i^ 

.(f.  31^  1.  18 ;  xxi,  V.  42)  oJL  tjj 
^JjJ  ii  J^l  AJ\xi<  ^J>^  ^^J^ ^  J  :  ('  an  abortion')  Ailxil 

.(f.  41^  1. 12 ;  xxii,  v.  5)  JiJjut 
^  joJlj  i^\  iAJb  :('to  collect,'  'amass,'  'acquire')  ^^y3Mi\ 
:  (f.  130^  1.  19)  c:-wJ««iJl  JU  J  ,  Jo^  ^l^J  ^,^ jj 

^Uj-ull.  !jli^  Uj  :  (xxx,  V.  22 ;  f.  132^  1.  16)  ^\jji. 
.(f.  178',  1.  6 ;  xxxT,  v.  44)  j£j  Jj»\l>  ^  ^\  j£A 
Also  ff.  136\  187'. 


j\  0  ^  U^l  "J  -.('puffed  up'  with  pride)  *J,Lj\ 

d^  J  iit  ^l  ^P  J  :(f.  116^  1.  5;  xxviii,  v.  58) 
4^^ jks;.  i^  lyL*  *i^lJ\  J  ^W^  JW  ci^  tfjti  j7p»*-^' 
^jjj)\^  jj  I^UUjL^  ^Lx>;L^t  lij^jj  uu<«<}j  L^^^ 
(f.  118^  1.  9;  xxviii,  v.  76).  Also  ff.  119^  140^ 
166b,  169'. 

'  forty  and  odd  thousand '=j}^  jjl^  J^*-  :  ('  and  odd')  m\ 
(f.  193*,  1. 19).    Not  rare  at  the  present  day. 
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See  vnfrcL^  jjcc^  j  and  jSj  jU.    (in  composition, '  atej)-')  j jJ  W 


jjj\  ij\dj\  j\  ,^[)  :Cto  transgress '  =  )  [,^b]  ^juJJ^jJjJJ^ 

.(f.  125^  1.  6)  JJ  Jw^^j^ 
C  endowed  with  a  robust  body/)  (q.v.  ^\s:^yj  = )  f^\*x:^^\  [Jt"] 

(f.  316^1.  15;  lxvii,v.2). 

.(ff.  5l\  125%  131^)  Chope/  jl^U)  j^ 
=  LT >.^".!L|  ^^^AiMJ  jJjI  ^ly  :Chere/  very  common)  jJjI 
'  Tongue  here  [xix,  t.  51]  means  apostolic  mission/ 
Also  ff.  38^  63',  67^  99\  129^  169^   196%   197% 
216%  etc. 

'  Moreover  he  says  thus  '=  «ii^^^«>i\  j!^j^  :  C  thus ')  ^^jjl 
.(f.  218%  1.  4)  ju-jjjf  ^jul  *\ijl  :(f.  207%  1.  8) 
Also  ff.  211%  L  9;  212%  L  2;  213%  1.  3;  214%  1.  9; 
215%  1.10;  216%l.,18,etc. 


This  preposition  occurs  C  by,'  '  with,'  *  to,'  etc.  c-^  = ) 
pointed  with  ^fatlia  in  the  following  passage : 

(f.  188%  1.  12). 

In  modem  Persian  it  is  always  pointed  with  kesra 
(W,  not  ba).  In  proof  of  this  I  will  only  cite  the 
following  passage  from  a  useful  little  Persian  Grammar 
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called  ^t^UdSI  LJJ  {Tanbihu'^-^ibydnX  written  by  a 
Persian,  H&ji  Mirz&  Huseyn  Eh4n,  and  printed  at 
Constantinople  in  a.h.  1298  (a.d.  1881).  This  passage 
occurs  on  p.  97 : 

**  The  simple  c^  which  is  prefixed  to  Persian  words  is 
invariably  pointed  with  keara^  and  to  read  it  otherwise 
than  with  kesra  is  a  mistake."  That  it  is  of  the 
preposition  which  he  speaks  is  evident  from  the  examples 
which  he  adduces. 


^  ^-^l*^  :  ('recompense/  'reward/  'punishment')  *]^\jO 
(f. 27^  1. 9;)  J^^  ^  Jyj\  JLj  ^l^  ^^J  J^^/i\i  ^ 
(xx,  V.  134).  Also  ff.  41^  1.  6;  44^  1. 17;  58^  1.  10; 
63^  L  17 ;  64^  1. 10 ;  65^  1. 11 ;  79%  1. 13 ;  93*,  1. 19 ; 
95%  h  19 ;  123%  1.  12,  etc.,  in  all  these  passages  used  to 
translate  the  Arabic  (^\se^. 
^ji^j^  j)  ^  dJ^  ^Uaj-  I;  :  ('  control,'  ^^Lljb  = )  ^^Lljl; 

.(f.  203%  1.  1)  jJUJ  J\JLi\j 
This  form  of  the  word  occurs  in  poetry  (without  the  s), 
e^.  in  the  first  line  of  Nizami's  Sikandar-ndma,  rhyming 
with   Jf  j^  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  it  in  prose. 

i^lii^jU  ^\  j^^yj  ^  ji*i£j  ^\  :(' God  Almighty ')  i^^Jtfi- ^b 

.(f.  224%  1.  5)  ,:^\ 
ju^vacr^^  Si^j^  !;^  J^  J  *^*t^  z!jy^  ij"^  •('*  wall')  sjj 
dij\  jj  $j\j  ^j^UiL*  jjL«  ^  ij^y  uW«  •  tf*  180%  1.  5) 
(f.  292*,  1. 16). 
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(^^\^i^  =  )  ^^y^  ^  :  ('  an  inhabitant/  '  dweller ')  *Jc^U 

(f.  29*,  1.  6;)  jjjy  U^  j!^j^\)  ^UjI  aiT  LS^^*^ 
(xxi,  V.  11).  Also  ff.  67%  108%  116^*  (bis),  124^ 
127^  (bis).    Still  used  in  this  sense  in  Hinddst&ni, 


jj^  ^j)  y  s2\)j)  y**J  ^fr  •  (*  to  grow  np/  '  wax  tall ')  ^JJU 
^  J^ju^\  J  ^y.  J  u^  ^j\^.  J  :  (f.  190\  I  4) 

.(f.  191%1.  9)*jJLj^  j^^li 

jUJ  j^  (JLj  ^^j^  j^^  Li.>«^^J  :  C matutinal')  ^*ilj^U 

.(f.  276%  1.  1)  ^jIj^U 

ly  ^J^^  ^  hij^  u^  ^   '^'^  maker  of  idols') y',^^ 
.(f.  77%  1.  7)  vi>l/c:uo  Jc-l|/y  j^a^jJ 

J\dj  Jy:^j\yJ/gr  ^^  uiiU?  UJbj^\  j^  rCwise')  J^asT 

(f.  280%  1. 2). 


^^  CioUsr  vl^lx  ^L>  J^y  :  (*  to  bid  farewell ')  ^^j^  J..JJ 
.(f.  84%  1. 15)  Jb  jijhly.^  ^^3 

.(f.  33^  1.  3)  ij^jij^  Jcj^ 

Other  similar  instances  oecnr  not  uncommonly.     For 
farther  examples  see  lower,  s.v,  ^j  cX«y^,  and  s.v. 
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^jj^l  U^  vlXiUfij-  :  C  towards/  ^  against/  Jiliw  = )  sj^y, 
^oj  ^J^\ji  :  (f.  66%  1. 14)  ^s^\  »jj  c^jj  Ua  u^W-\rf 

Also  ff.  SA  U.  8,  9 ;  88\  1. 16,  etc. 
.(f.  82**,  1.  17)  J^j,!/  ]ji\s^jO  ^  ^\^\  :  Cfroitful')^^ 
]jj\j^\  ^\X^  jf  J^  Jl^  JuLrf  ^/«j  :  C  slave,' '  captive 0  * j^ 

.(f.  163*,  1.  19)  J^  ^jy 
Also  ff.  163^  (several  times),  S19\ 

:  C  one  of  a  pair  of  oxen  used  for  plonghing,'  ^uV[/  = )  ^V^ 

,jpj-«f-  oJ^iXaL  i^j\jji>  J«i  J  i^JjjbJLiy  ^^)/(  ^^  ^^-saT 

(f.  192*,  1.  9;  xxxvii,  v.  125). 

^  0^\ji  ci^jVj  <I^li  :  C  addition,' '  increment,'  Ja^  =  )  j.^^ 

.(f.84\l.6;  xxi,  v.72)^^^ 

i^J*^  \^  KS'y^  c/r-^  c^^Vi^W  ^5^  cr*^  •  CaboveO^^ 
9^  :(f.  218\  1.  15)  ui-^^  vj^'o^  ^^  c;U-<  ^^^)\  Sj^ 

.(f.244M.20)^ 
'•in,*)  c^JCM«jrjj  t«^x^  :C sinful,'  'wicked')  x^»;;  t*^j; 
^Ijc^  ^  u!;*^  lUjTjjJy  ^Vi  <y\?  :('wlckedne«' 
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^iJl  Ji  J--JLJ^  UjI  :(f.  109^  1.  12;  xxvUi,  t.  7) 

:  (f.  234^  1.  3 ;  xlii,  v.  40)  ^j*Ui  ^  joi^  j,!-.  y^Ui;^ 

.(f.  274^  1. 10 ;  lii,  v.  23)  JlALj  ^fJo^*;^  ^  |^^'  ^J 
Also  ff.  280*,  1.  6 ;  264^  1.  18 ;  329\  1.  20. 

"ty,^  Oj/uiJe<^J>*^AJ?^i  :('«aful')>>J;  rCarn')  *]J 

.(f.  329^  1.  20;  Ixxiy,  t.  5)  ^Vj^  u>W  u»^ 
Also  ff.  85»,  1. 11 ;  90^  1. 18 ;  208*,  1. 16;  260*,  1.  4. 
jf^^  yj  •^'^3^  xj^^.  ^Jj^  t/  "-^^^  ^'^  "^^^  crfj**^ 

.<f.72^1.9)J^VJ^»;^ 
l^i^lie;.  tr*-^<*  »>^^  t*^ i  ^3/^.  '-r'3>}  u)  :('»  kid')  -t^rjJ 

(f.  86*,  1.  7). 

= )  .  .   .  i  ii)Jf^  tx:^   :  ('  safficient,'  '  complete ')  tM^ 
^  »jca«j  j  .  ,  .  .  i^Ji  ^i  :  ('  to  be  satisfied  with ' 
j\>^  tj,Uj1j  :(f.  80^  1. 17;  xxv,  v.  33)  ^yt  ^\JAr 
cylj  W-*  ULSo\  tjpjlsj  JJoy  **>^  iM^JJo  <jJLi  ^  jjjjj 

.(f.  81^  1. 12)  ^^s*-  ^j^j 
Also  ff.  84*,  94\  121*,  127"  {bis),  135',  148*  ibis),  153", 
167*,  168',  197",  199",  210",  211*,  229",  286*,  31 1". 
aAU  tj/j  cUs^  j^  ii»^^rf^  c>i'  ^  J   •  ^'*°  touch')  ^jOj-u 

j^<^  .  . .  ^;j^\%iiJiSi  :(f.  286*,!.  14;  Iv,  t.  66) 
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.(f,  28A  1. 10 ;  Ivi,  V.  78)  sJ^Li  ^^Uli^^  jJiU 
Also  ff..  158*,  1.17;  286^L  18. 

.(f.ll2*,1.4)  SiJj^\j\)j8%  Jc-M-|if  UA Jv^'  :  C earlier ')y*'ti 
^Ua:^  ^^ ^  :  (?  'afflicted  with  some  disease  of  the  skin ')  ^JSjj 

\ji^  J<j^.j\  ^y^  J^  uy^rflr-^  -(f-  162*,  1. 12) 
U^  aJ^I  lS^j>*  •  ^pltt"^  of  ^ J>?  =  ^y  • '  naonkey ')  c>^jy. 

(f.  289%  1.9;  lvi,v.61). 

J^^-j^j^  y;--fi*i^  ^  *^^  j^r?^^^^  ^i  5  (' business ')j<jlj 

.(f,  159%  1.  16;  xxxxiii,  v.  53)  ^jj  ci^j^  ^ 
cs-^l  ^  (jl^  ^\pr  ^1^  ^  2  (*  amber,'  *  coral,' '  ruby')  *jlacu 

.(f.  224%  1.  4)  cuwl  *j^  ^Ur 
•C  waste,'  *  desert '  ^\jJ^  = )  ^;]^ 
Ff.  29%  39%  47^  48%  8l\  94%  10l\  104%  125%  221% 
The  later  form  Jj^  occurs  on  ff.  147%  166\  204**. 
^ji\i^  1^1=^  :  (in  the  sense  of  Ar.  \^  '  exempt  from  *)M*i 
.(f.  84%  1.  6)  sj^Lj  \^j  ^\j\  yj^JjiJ^ 

.('  stood '  jli*MjL  tjla-*ol  +  4^  = )  t>l"--jf 
Ff.  197%  200^  202%  202\ 


J.X.A.B.  1S94,  30 
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L-»  (not  eKttinftdtAed  in  the  MS.  from  lJ) 


j^  ii))sr  '^y**  jV  vj**  u^'>r*j'  ^}^J^  •  ('cauldron')  jJuJU 

(f.  363*,  1. 15). 

J^  ki— .^  OiJU  (jSLj ^  u:-wU,^  j^  j_^L>  :  (* loaf-sagar *)  i*»*j 

(f.  224*,  1.  3). 

^  li-i^Jcj  1^  CXJ./  y,\^  JjJj  ^JJJ«r  t/«J  :Climit')  <-->ljU 

,(f.  l08^  1.  I)  J,W  t^U  ^  0(^  ci-^< 
U  j^UjjI  ^t^  ^  b,^  lf>  |4iU;  ^1  :  C reward')  J>^ 
(f.  68\  1.  1)  y  iy.  Ji  JU  y  j^,  j^  ^  ,j^, 
^  <^  ^^jt  >1  ^  <lli  ^bl  U  JS  :  (xxiii,  V.  74) 

(f.  84',  1. 1 ;  XXV,  V.  59). 

jX>  uu^jj  At^iAi  <s.jj  clXi  :(?'  Btalk'  of  com,  etc.)  a^U 

.(f.  205*,  1. 18)  Juib  axJTjljU  Jwi  AS-.J  4i,1jJJ!  tJoli«r 
^^\  ^_^\Ai  >."*»it.()  jAi^  J   :C  recompense'  (_;il»)b  =)  j_p^J>j 

.(f.  358',  1. 20)  MjLt 
f^jsjjiii  y  ,^  :('I  wager,'  'I  warrant')  (v^;jJ  '(V^i-^i 

j^  x,^  U  y  J  J4^  ^  ^\  U  J  :(f.  201^  1.  8) 
.(f.  211',1. 19 ;  xxxfti,  V.  40)  ^j^  j^JJJ  ^j*^  \J'jii 
Also  ff.  213',  1.  4 ;  230^  I.  21). 
«^jj  ^  KSl^lf  ifa-SisJj  :  C  to  come  out  to  meet*)  ^p^^  «;jAj 

.(f.  39^  1.  17 ;  xxi,  v.  103)  c:-JL<;^j 
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J  CS^  ^ji^j^  ^  •^^V  W^^  '  ('  to  abstain  from ')  u^)^^;?^ 
Also  f.  225*,  its.   .(f.  210^  1.  14)  JcJ^b  »jj;-A;-j  cA^V 
L/^J^'r'  fee  uXifl^  ^;;;  -.Cthe  stem'  of  a  boat)  JiJ 

(f.  173^1.19;  XXXV,  T.  13). 

.(f.  285\  1.  12)  cu^it  >;^  C^^ 

cfi'i  *U  ^  ^^^  :  (in  sura Ixxxri,  v.  6 :  (Ji\i^)  cAiLij 

.(f.  348*,  1.  8)  cuw\  *jj^1  cirilij  <-i1  j<  y  .  .  . 
:  (with  possessive  suffix,  nsed  impersonally)  ^jS«»U-  i:;W^ 

(f.  341*,  1.  9). 

\j  ^^^a  jiji;!  \j  <— ^  :(in  xxxix,  v.  7J5^  =  )  jjWu  [^] 

^"  ^^y  s-^y  ^Jjy))^^^  •  '  •  *^^yjy  '-r^j'M 
.(f.  207^  11. 19-20)  j^j\  *>^^yJ!/>  H-^ 
^  c9^^  ^d  /S>i  :C charred,'  'disintegrated  by  fire')  l^j 

.(f.  60\  1.  20 ;  xxiii,  t.  106)  * J^»  i-i  l|JU  jj  j^U  cj-^st 
:(f.l09\l.8)iy^^^--j  ^Uwl  ^  uuwl  *Jl^1^  :  C  leprous ")  ^;--i 

See  also  above,  sx.  C^^    .(f.  179\  1.  7)  ^i^  A;  \j  y^ 
,j^  ^jkj  2yLj  j\  ^^i^MT* :  ('  comer,'  of  the  mouth,  etc.)  iJyuj 
Also  ff.  280\  1. 21 ;  338^,  1.  13.        .(f.  140\  L  14)  ^U 
ij  ju^U  Li*)  v^m!.|»  ^^  ^j  ^^Uj^  i^W^lflr  ^  :  Ccocoon *)  dLj 

(f.  17e*,  1. 12). 
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Jta£i.l;  .UA  U  jj^Usr  V^  ^  ^\jax>-  :(f.  107^  1.  2)  ^jS 

X(.  203^  1.  9)  3\zJlj 
^j4^  Sl^  ;Cto  burst';  see  aUo^lj^)  ^;»M/  tc)*M/ 

.(f.  317*,  1.  10;  Ixvu,  V,  8)  ^j\  ^i^ 
^ji  .  .  .  ^jliJl ;  ^'  (C^  123P"  5  ;  Cmanna')  ^y 

.  0^\^  CiJ^  1/1  ^  V.5V*-?  izfi^y  ^^  (^*^^=^ 
{f.21*,l.  18;  xx,v.82). 
AjflLul  ^*x}\  l;7-^^rf   •^^-^tf-»Jjy  ^-^  j*^l  J  :C greens*)  jy 

(f.  205^  1. 10). 

Sj  ^  J4J  rCoWigation/  ^y>.  f^^)  lS^.  ^  J^ 

Ji  J43  :  (f.  74%  1.  8;  xxiv,  v.  67)  ^xj  ^  JGj  ^ 
^jcj  J  JGj  L^U^  d  Mil, J  4^  (,,5^^1 
(f.74^1.6;xxiv,T.60). 

c:*%i^  jj^  ^^  *xAb  ^j^Usj-  ^l*-il  c^^V  :C  thunder  *)^(XJ 
(f.  360*,1.6). 

j^  c-^1  :  i!  thin/  applied  to  the  consistency  of  a  liquid)  iK*" 
.(f.  334*,  1. 1)C^^  Jcib  J^j  ^^  c-il^^^^  j^b  ijj^-i 
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b  A-i^iaf  i  ('strong/  ?  '  endowed  with  bodily  form ')  m^^ 

.(f.  289*,  1. 2 ;  Ivi,  v.  69)  j^J^jpT 
Bee  also  above,  ax.  j^t 

A.'-',  i  ^^y  i  "^yM  ij^**^  ylijl  :  (*  repentance ')  ^Su,p 

(f.  242*,  1.  12). 

Jf^^\  <^  ^JJj^  ■^  **  ^  5pj^  >;  :  ('  to  discharge ')  ^^^y 

:  (f.  143*,  1. 14 ;  xxxi,  t.  32)  J^U  jjj  i^/jJ  ti  cf>»- 

^U;  ^\Ad.  J^U  »jj  ^\ij^\,  :(f.  149*,  1.  ll)«,«-i^ 

.(f.  186\l.6)ijyj,1^\i 
^ot  ^^  ,^^Cj  cXjLjf-  :('fine  sammer  clothing')  ,^jy 
\Xijb  fc^jy  ^  j^jCj  ^  Juib  I— J*>^  cf^  ^  -^^Irf^ 
(f.  224*,  1. 1). 

(f.  190*.  1. 16). 


t 


.(' eternal'  ^j^Ur  = )  AiUj^W 
Ff.  199*,  200*,  205^  20r,  209*,  284*. 
Ff.  6l\  129\  .('  eternity '  ^ym«r  = )  J^U^U- 
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li^ ^Uj  y  ^  1^  j* 5  : ('a  chicken'  Jj^  ^Jj^  =  )  j[j^ 

>  v^  *^V  *«>^^  uir^  *-iriJ^  ^"2^^^  J  ^  v/j^  c^^ 
(f.  193*,  1.9;  xxxvii,  V.  145). 


jj\  JCjH^  u^'^j^  ^^y  v^  dj9^  J  :  C  a  weaver  *)  C^'i^ 
^^^  :  (f.  92',  1.  20,  xxvi,  v.  Ill)  ^\  jjLuJ^ 
Ji  ^  ^JJLi)  ii  J\j  to»  ^  ('the  tiade  of  a  weaver') 
'^  :(f.  92^  1.  2)  JjAjPT  }  ^t.^fl<  j:^  A.;,;<  ^^ 
tlijbJ^  :  (f.  92^  1. 8)  s^\Jj^j  *S^  ^UjI  C  a  weaver') 
J  ,^l5^b  ^y>r  ^  ^^^  ^^Jf^^  J^  C spider') 

(f.  125^L  18;  xxix,v.40). 


^  (not  distingaiBhed  in  the  MS.  from  -.) 


j^j^  ^  i\^  ^\  :  (in  the  sense  of '  valuation/  *  estimate')  JS^ 
(f.  65%  1.  7). 


4^jj  jjjj  \j^j  ^^  :  (*to  wink,'  *make  eyes  at')  ^^jj  (JJUjl^ 
.(f.  161*,  1. 5)  x^  Uj  jj^  J?  ^joa-il^  J  «-^*^*il  CljClyly> 


ij^j  vi)'   •  ('  ^^  turn,'  '  bend,'  *  incline,'  ^^Juy^^^^  = )  ^ju^iy 

.,(f.  154%1. 13)^i:,\^*l^^ 

u^V  J W^  iJ^^^^^^^^  J  c;^r^  ^  ••  ('  walking  things')  ^jfsi^ 
(f.  210%  1. »). 
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:  (f. 85*,  12;  xxt,  69) j\  «_.\ Jl*  ocj^  Jji^ yi  ;  ('-fold ')^\a^ 
>j)j£  cl/lk  iS  )/)/•  U  ('as  mnoh  again')  ^J>^iiJ>^  *Jk 

(f.  205\  1.  8). 
\\  Js>- J  j£  «^^jkc;>  :  (in  the  same  sense  as  ^^Jt&>-  above) 

J\  J  ;  (f.  223^  L  10)  jj,V«»-  ^^  oo*-  jh  j\y>,  ^  j^ 

(f.  224',  1. 21). 
.j\Ji^  yjij^  ^i  1i  ;(' wood-worm,'  'white  «dS,^)J\^ 


(f.l65,'*L13;xMiv,T.  13): 

jlsirf^J  4>,y<  1^0  ii^b  j\yi^  c-»y».  :  (f.  38*,  1.  6) 
(f.  166*,  1. 3). 

(F.  171',  1. 12).    See  under  Jl^.    ('  four  a  piece ')  JK^ 
ilk  ^l,  i^  i^\Ji\  ^  Cl  ;  ('to  preraU')  ji^tj^ 

.(f.  88^  1.  7 ;  xxvi,  v.  43)  ^1  y^^ 

t 

u/r  *;t^V^  ^J^iJ  J^  L»^  (^ju^  ^  J^^  :('dirf)jU;- 
.(f.  127*,  1.  7)  o^Li jU.  jyo  ^  *L-^  JUV 


»\Ll  :  (as  an  adjectiTe,  in  the  sense  of  '  humbled ')  ^L^U^ 
.(f.  202^  1. 2)  jJk  jV  tt>!^'>  t^^  jl4^  J  «*s^i'  jV  u^^ 
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Ff.  27^    :C family/  'household*  :^U3U.  =  )  ^U  ^  ^^U. 

149^  173\    The  form  ^^UjU.  al^o  occara  on  f.  199*. 

Both  fonns  occmr  on  :  C  household/  ^1jJU.  =  )    j\j  ajU. 

f.  110*,  the  former  in  1. 16,  the  latter  in  1. 16. 

^  jl  (idj  f,jj^Sjs^\  i3  IgJl;  :('axe/  '; hammer •)C^lci^ 

(f.  164\L  12;  xxxiv,v.  10). 

5'  J«3^*Xj\  ^  ;  (onomatopoeic :  '  snoring/  *  snorting  ')^^^ 

.(f.  361^  1. 13)  J^  j:J^  c:^jj  ^^c9^  *^  ^5^ 


*^^'^  J3jl  ^^  iiU*  ^Jt^J  i^jjt  O^Ui  :  CtentO  Ai^j^ 

jj1  jj  ^U.  ^^  jj  ^j  JLl  4«K  ,JU;  ^1  j^  <o 
(f.  73*,  1.  16). 

4UJb  ^Llj^l^^  u\r^.  •  ^i^^-  of  '*iy*^ •  ^little  ones ')  (julyL 
.(f.  109*,  1.  1)  JJjJ^JsjsrU  j:JlL>  ^li3lj^^  Jjj^ 

^d6>cpMJ ^^y  ViJl:raspark*)tl<i 

jc^  Jjr^  >b  :(f.  337*,  1.  21 ;  kxvii,  v.  32)  jjU\ 

Ju>-  ^Jijy^jib  JjyJyuM^  ^  iil\  Ju£  J^b  ^Uy  ^UJbj 
^U»al  ^;U^^  «>Juii  Ujji  iJ[;f^  t)^^  k  «^V  ^^^Q^  (J^Ua^ 

(f.  337',  1.  21-387^  1.  8). 
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F.  93^  1. 15  (xxvi,  V.  147)  :  Ji^=  C a  date-grove')  ^b-iU^ 
jj  ^^.^  1^  ^  j£^  J2\i^  :  C  a  cock/  ,^1/i-  = )  *j/>- 

.{f.  290^  1.  6)  ^\ii\  \iA  aD\  yj\  jj/ 
^jj\  jUul  tSuf  U  jA  1  j1  j  :  (? '  fixed/  of  the  eyes)  »Jj^  [^] 

:  (f.  39*,  1. 14 ;  xxi,  97)  Jj^  ^W^  Jjy  J  ^^j^  ^^ 
uP^  ^^^^  XLl  jjii  ii  (in  the  senBe  of  ^lo  creep') 

.(f.  76',  1.16;  xxiv,v.63) 
Also  iJjjpr  = '  i^  creeping  thing/  see  above,  ^^^  M^ 
U  *>/  ^1^  j,,^  j^^j\  ^JJ  ^  jyfj  ^\i  :  (father-in-law  0^1^ 
Jy  lib  ^It  jj)  C^\  ^j^  :  (f.  112\  1.  9)  j\j^jjji6^ 
J^  ^  Jj^jM^ji  \jdL  ^j^s^  sisjS ^Cfy 
(f.  148^  1. 9).    Also  f.  83^  1. 15. 


('marriageable/  of  a  female  relative  bejond  the     |^|/^ 
)/^oJ^  ir^i  ^r^  ^^  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity) 
*>  ufrj^  sj^}  ^y.  ^^  J**-  ^  ss^-y^  ^  ^s^ 


.(f.  83\  11. 10-14 ;  XXV,  ▼.  56)  jJU  ^^ii  ^1  ^^  ^ 
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ij\j^  joiA^  ^\ji^  ^y^  ^^j^  :  Cto  marry')  ^J  i^lr*^ 

.(f.  193^  1.  14;  xxxvii,  158)  jJjVj  J^j 
4^!  iXfi  }?  i^^ifl^  c^wuJb  J  :  ('  admitting/  '  confirasing/)  i 

:(f.90^1.4)  JrL^j^^lj^ 
Also  ff.  98^  115*,  123^  l24^  127*,  146^  149^  etc. 


i^^ji^  ii  Cnot  confesBing,'  •denying/ ^l^a«)  ^;yu«^  U 
e^^^  y  e;^^  uW  c5^»i^  c:.-^*mJ  ^yi^:^  ^  \j  ^^»Sj\j0^ 

(f.  31^  1.  1;  xxi,  V.  37).    Also  ff.  126^  1.  15;  131', 
131^  143*,  145*,  162*;  174*,  etc.    On  f.  127^  1-  14,  the 
word  occurs  in  the  commoner  form  yu«^  Ij. 
^  ^y!Uj  U  :  (apparently  in  the  sense  of  '  dried  np  ') 


-*^  ^   (i>^  4-J^  ^   JJ^tjJ   c^Uly  jgjihj 

(f.  174*,  1.7;  XXXV,  V*  14). 

Ql}}k:.  \^  ;;^  ^iif^j^  Ji  :  Cmolten  gold')  7^ 

^\j}  ici\i  c:^y\i  y  ^j^}/^,  3  ^\  jj  ^<^s^  iXiA\{  lfiis?yj 

.(f,  287^  1.  6 ;  w.  14, 16),^^/  cl^j^  ^  ^j/  cii;!^;; 
t-^^^  j\  •\f-ifrt  :Can  interpreter'  of  dreams)  j]pc,j|^ 
.(f.  108^  1.  19)  ^\y^:^\jtt^j\  Jj/. 
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Probably  a  mere  scribe's  error  for  jsJ^yi'  i  bat  it    -jS^t^ 
saggeste  that  the  older  pronunciation  kArposktar  was  still 
maintained  when  this  mannscript  was  written, 
.(f.  ISO*",  1.  6)  u:-^  JJ  J  ^^\)JJ\JiJ^\^JsPr  '^  <-=-^ 
\Jtf  jO  Jf^  ylijl  *%j\^  JJl  tsj$^j  :(' table')  *\3tjljrt. 

(f.  80',  1.7;  XXV,  v.  26). 


(•jys-  J  j^^  ^  /-J  |i^  cjU  :  Ccbeerftil,'  ^.J^st  i;= )  ^^ 
(f.  105',  1.  9 ;  xxvii,  v.  61). 

.(?  *  father-in-law,'  *  mother-in-law ')  ^^ 
F.  83^  1. 15  (xxT,  v.  56).    See  above,  a.v.  ^J^5J;1^ 
J  w:-w«jUj!  Ji  ^JJ\  i^  Ju^  ^/*s=5^  t*^  •  ^' spittle *)  j-^ 
.(f.  268^  1.  6)  u;— .1  .ijx^  l/^^r*  ^  u<^ 


^^  Sjo-iii  ^J  ij>  J  jj,Uj)  Jj^  j  :  (««M.  ofoc.)  (j^i^b 

.(f.  124^  1.  6)  *  .^AiijJ  &:-w*4J  <^  V*^^**  t^AiaJkb 
y  *^J  u^  (»si^*  U  ^1  :('to  be  able'  ,j^1y  =  )  ^;S-Jb 
Also  ff.  74',  127'.  .(f.  65  ',  1.  8)  ^J  j\sj  ju^ 

•WW  u^.  (j«^^  ^  B*)"^^  article  of  woman's  apparel)  ^^\^ 

cL^ljL.  Jf^j  :(f.  16S^  1.  21 ;  xxiii,  v.  28)  u:^\  jUt 
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U^  iOUj  *UcO^  ^jii3  yJj^W 3  L5^^^-^  CJ*^  J^^ 
iiUc  ^  ^\  ^^^  ^^  J^j  Uy^  :(f.  155^  1.  18) 

:  (f.  156',  1 19)  c:^/  ^  ^^y^  ^^^  ^^b  ^  Isf^U- 
jijj*^^.  J  j^^  :(f.  158^  1.  3)  JciUi  ^\^  ^ 

.(f.  ler,  1. 16)  jcJji^^  («<?)  ^y 


j^UjI  -I$j  jcilj  aJ^  ^  ^VJj  b  :Cstep-daughtep*)jAi2^*> 

.(«(?  foP^tjJ^jU)  jtXi  jU  ^ 

^  ^^  J^J  J^^Jj^  *^bl^->  ^    iCleDgth'  cJ5;y  =  )  1;1;*> 

:  (f.  90',  1. 17)  JLy  y  ^^U« 
Also  ff.  90*,  109*,  318^  32l\ 


^1  jJ^I li^  c^^  ^  =  1^'^  cl^li^l  5  C  grove  of  trees ')  Jc^^^s^si^jJ 

(f.  268',  11.  6,  8 ;  1,  v.  13).  ^jjJj^\ 

CS\:£^jt}  }if  ^\jj  j^  j\j  «A:Jy»  ^  :  (' arboraceous  0  cl/UrifS-jJ 
:  (f.  354^  1.  19 ;  xcv,  w.  1-3)  J^^^^J  ar/  \^ir/  ^^1  ^ 

(f.  356',  1.8). 
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^JoLs  J  iX^Uj  ii>^y^j  ^,  :  C  to  flash/  ^iAj.!t.ii.jj  =  )  ^^Ju^li . j 
J  Ci)rf.  J)?J1  ^^  :(f.  78*.  1.  8)  j^jj  ^}jijyj\ 

(183*,  1.3;  XXX,  V.  23). 

^^^  UUJilw  :  (eaoBal  of  ^pV*^*)- '  to  explain')  ^j^blv^j 

(f.  35*,  1.15;  XX,  v.  79). 

C/U^    :  (see   also   tinder  ^T  :   'hand-mill')  ^jj  i.^^j 

.(f.    156',  1.10)    »J;^.-iJ 

l^Ual  j^j  l|,|^  l^  ,^^§3^^  :(' bracelets,' ^,U  =  )  AiU^ 

(f.  176*,  L  10 ;  XXV,  v.  30). 

iji  ^y*  A.X«g>  <l^  ^^  :  ('  walking-stiek ")  <— »^  cs.««» 

.(f.  88',  1. 2 ;  xxT,  V.  31)  ^y^.  ci.,-oj\  t^  sjyr  «t«-J 

.('  difficnlt,'^»^*>  =  )j\ji^J 
Oeeors  commonly,  e.g.  ff.  4*.  61',  6l\  70*.  9r,  133*, 
142',  144^  152*.     The  form^f^J  is  mnch  rarer,  bat 
ooeors  on  f.  142*. 
^L4Aj  tA^\J.  jlil  :(' enmity,'  ^ji.*Ao  =  )  JJc^tJ^^ 

.(^9^,1.6;  zxU,T.52)jJ^V 
Also  ft  110\  XIT^,  118\  14l\  177',  188\ 
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i^lf-iy  j^  ^^^j  ^\  ^b  ^^  U  :Cthe  coccyx')  ^jk^S 
^^^  *3JUj  »J^yi.U  gr\  ^   jj(^  «j^t'  v^W^  J  u^i' 
.(f.  267^  I.  4)  JuUi  i&uJU  t::^wl  iic«j  ^\^ssR^\ 


9^  ^\4»\jji  :  (Bee  also  J6  tV^!  '^/  a6==)  u^j 

.(f.46^l.  i8)j&^/j 

Also  96^  104',  141^  148*,  156^  161',   217*.     The 

common  form  f^b  occaro  also  on  f.  122\ 

J^j  ^j;^  J^j^  u]/^  ^^^  tt>^  (^^^=^?-*  :('taa,'  |»t)  =  )  j^J 

^jJ<  j^l  JJ :  (f.  107*,  1. 2)  jJ^bjj^  ^  ,^^lfl^  ^'•^'^^^ 
jco-tb  ^j«i^  t^Wyb  J  J  ^laj  JL:>^jijd  ^ji  ^  ^^j\  \yk^ 
(f.l33^1. 14;  XXX,  V.  27). 
isj/djj  J  LjjjjJt  i^^pi  jial  Uj  5  :(' proud')  a^/'^Gj 

(f.  221^1. 16;  xl,v.75). 

Also  ff.  282^  1.  5 ;   293^  1.  18  (jj^  ^;/  ^  j) ; 

355\  1. 17  (j;Jr^  J  ^^). 

jj8/*^  •  •  uW^  '^  Lr-*b  ^  LT^*^  •  ('virginity')  ^^j^J^^^ 

(f.  183*,  1.11;  xxxvi,v.66). 

4jf^y  U-  jib  j\  ^j:JlS  {Jj^j^j*^{j^'*  C  two  arpiece ')  ^^u^ j 

.(t  fl6*,  1. 10 :  xxiii,  y.  28)  JiU^  ^y  ^l^j 
Also  ff.  169^  17l\.20tf*..  flee  also  under  J^^. 
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.1  ikij  *>U  jo^  J  jLs  J\lJ  J  :  ('  8  group  of  ten  •)  AW 

Jj-ii\  J^\  J^ji  ^J  Ajff^\  ^j  JiU  Jl  ,j;-5*«4c»J,^  «Ai 

(f.350M.  12;  Unix,  V.  I). 

tjlj;*  \jy^  <j Mi.a.4^  |.b  <«sj  ^   :(' temple/  'church')  a«jJ 

(f.47\l.l6;xxu,  ▼.41). 
(f.  190',  1.5;  xxxvii,  y.  95). 


J  t,V^  ^  «u^U  i^\b  jJ^AMJTjj  ^  rCepirit/  Jjy  =)  jTj 

(f.  141M.  14;  xxxl,  ▼.  19). 

*lfcl  4^^  oJiJl  4  jj,Ut<  Jl  :  (in  the  sense  of  'garden*)^ 

Lrk^y^  yj  •>y  *Jjj  {J  3  Cgloewd  jVj  in  a  later  hand) j^ 
.(f.  85',  1. 8 ;  xxi,  ▼.  78)  j^  »a^\  ^^^ 

J  j'  wf^v*  i:''*^  o!r^  WV  U9«r  ur^V^  rCeubif)^ 
^•^>*  •^!il>*»  ^  '  ^f-  '07*,  L  3)  ij\  ^a^  ^J,^  tO)\yi  ^\ 
.(f.  m\  1. 8)  U  ^Ujl/ j\  ^;1/  jo.^  ^^^  Jl,  ,oj\yO 
Abo  f.  365*,  1.  21. 

KOj-i*-  ti^t^jfJut  (JUjjJI  y;-jjr  (»*•<?  'tense')  uIXa, 
.(f.  229',  1. 21)  CJLV,  J  C^  J  ^  ^  Aj^^ 
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}^  J>-  i  Je-  ^  J^/^'i  J^J^  ^jO  '•  ('trouble')  Jxf^j 

Also  f.  201^  1.  4.        .(f.  283',  1. 19)  ^)yi  t-»^ a*  Jti^^; 
^  jj^y  <^  ijJj\  :  (caneal  of  y;-aJj  '  to  cause  to  go ')  upJ'j; 

.(f.  81*,  11. 13, 14)  jJlj^ 
uJ  Js,  Jyi  torf-Urj^ijV  4  ^  ^  jf^  :  ('  ^wels ')  W^'ijU 

(f.  44',  1. 9 ;  xxu,  v.  21).  

.(f.  85^  1. 3 ;  xxYi,  v.  72)  j^Ab  Ji,^^  J,;  l?:'!  4^ 


j^^'j^y^  tr^^;^;  =  ('•  142*'  i-  21 ;  x"i.  ▼.  28) 

(f.  207^  1.  21 ;  xxxix,  y.  7). 

^e^ji  <^ihj u;^^ ('face  to  face ')  ^j^L^ 

.(f.  243*,  1. 19 ;  xUv,  v.  53)  Jc-ib  A--JtJ 
uJX. jOJ<  C^b  jj^  ly  c^^ojj/  **»  :  ('  slaye,' '  servant ')  j^j 

Also  ff.  20lN  205',  .(f.  204',  1. 9)  ^p 

.(f.  249^  1.9)  ('sandy  0^ 
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«*-^tr4>  [Ji  y^^  *^  i^  ^  *^  :(*pu»," matter')  ^^ 

.(f.  203\  1.  10)  va— U.^  j|j\  xSj  Jjj\ii1  j1  JjAi\ 
Also  ff.  285',  1.  19 ;  288^  1.  6 ;  322*,  1.  9 ;  338*,  1.  10 ; 
8«0*,  1.  18. 


>^^\j\  ^V  J  ly  !>^  U^  5  :(*beyoDd,'y^jyTj  =  )^ 
.(f.  79',  1.  12;  XXV,  T.  23)  ^JUi^ji  jJ  JVj5-<j  ^^ 
Alao  ff.  84',  95',  101',  108^  198'.  208',  234',  230^  363\ 

fi  Jk<»  0*^**/*  J  *a/  c;i'  '-^'^  dander')  jii/-j>i :  y,Vj 
«i£.i«^  iiiiij')  i>ujj>  ^Afi  \)  A^W^  Jk/i\si^  tj^v:-iS 

.(f.  64',  1.  21)  Jyu.  j\  AAiU 
^jt  w^ii^  U  ^*  Ul  4,;  J  :  (•  threat.' '  promiae  •)  ;;;i5 

.(f.  59^  L  17;  xxiu,  v.  96)  si^\  ill 
Alao  ff.  6l\  64^  72^,  86*.  96',  95\  98^  106',  lOT,  122^ 
124*.  127*,  134\  146^  184',  etc. 

^j  *r  s^lifi  J  ^U  ^\^  tX*  ^  r'  '^^  c»*^  -^' 

.(f.  127^,1.  19)^  ,^ 

jj^ jj  IjUi  fJ  ((i^ jjJ^)  ^3)^.  h^)k<>  •  (*  nMUTiage")  ^yLM^ 
.(f.  231',  1. 18;  xlii,  T.  9)  Ai\j/jUj  ^^Uj 

.(f.  166',  1.11)  ^ijiU*: 

t.mu.t.  ISM.  SI 
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.(f.  41^  1.  14 ;  xxii.  V.  6)  jJLl  JjJ^j 
Also  f.  143^  1.  2,  again  as  a  translation  of  a^^^  i  in 
xxxi/y.  S4. 

J\  ^j\sc^  Jij  : (causal  of  ^j^a-y-jj  *to  quicken')  ^^^^ 


.(f.  284^  1.  16)  ^Jj^  JJ  J 
^^4Jb  (^^t  (^IfiLs*  ^jjt  iLirf  a&sLi jJT^ji^  b  ^-^2-^  i^«^«^ 
(f.24i3^1.8;  xliv,v.45). 


See  »^U  v.Js^.    .(in  composition)  i^U 
2rjb^j;  jJib  ^^^1^  ^j^  ^J?^•>^-  :('Jegcrdemain')  ,^^^  cJil^ 

.(f.  88%  1.  10)  Jij^  sj^^^^  Ji-H>  uXm-j 
,^lj^  jJuJ^  iSs.  K^^\  *\ti<  :C after/  'afterwards')  ,^^«-^ 

.(f.  204%  1.  11)  Jb  cu^U  JU  C4;  J^c^^l 
Common,  as  well  as  ^ . 
jJ^\i/\  JOji  ^  |!^  ;jlS^  Ci2  il  :  (?'  mustardO  J^ 

(f.  140^  1.  1).  . 
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^;Uj«wa  .  .  .  ^  i^^  ^5  :  Cat  daybreak")  e;^JJu^ 

(f.283*,1.6;Uv,v.38). 

^  l|J>i  j^  Ol^li  j;l?ai   :('to  Bnnie*)^J  J^[i— J] 

(f.  99^1.  18;  xxvii,  V.  19).    / 


u^  ^^'\J^*^  ^^  ^  '  C  '1^  ^kit®  of  an  egg ')  i j^*- 
(f.l87^1.  19;  xxxvu,T.47). 


:(*to  consecrate  to  pious  uses';  'to  sacrifice'?)  ^J  J---i 
J  4)^  J-J--I  j:J^\  '«>  ^  «^  iJ^jl  JjJj  ^  ^J^  t}J  djy  ^ 
:  (f.   160*,  1.  18)  \j  JLiy^  JtJ^  s;;^j\ji  j/  ^   jriU 

^  \^oJ^jJ  0\^jJ  Jf-f^  5^<3  ^Uib  I^L-*^  ^1^  jLJt   a-ltf 

.(f.  201',  1.  8 ;  xxxviii,  v.  82)  \^\j 
y  Uj^  ^  ^^  ^  jlJjil  ^*^  :  C  supine/  *  on  the  back ')  ^Jz^ 
i^l^aCU  J  fcjJuA^  jb  ^la-t  ^J^  ^^\^  j^^l  i^V^W 

(f.  l96^1. 12;  xxxviii,  V.  11): 

Jyi  c-^^yr  ts-^\  »x«1  i;j  J^iy^  J^  J^\  Ci^l  ^jil 

(f.269\l.l9;l.v.  37). 
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Also  r.  322\  1.  4.     See  nnder  j\yi  in/rd,  where  (he 

passage  is  cited. 

Ai^  ^  jjbUf*  :(' large," big';  more commonly^-k-.)^;-!-. 

.(f.  139*,  1.  U)  cji^  ^Jk^.ji  [MS.  J^\j]  J>y\j 

AUoflf.  164*,  1.14;  249\  1.14. 

J  ^  jSLi  ^^JS  j  :(' terrific,'  'hideous,'  etc.)  a-u- 

y,  d>i/Ji  Jti  :  (f.  41^  1.  2 ;  xxii,  v.  8)  J\ju  J^U. 

Jdd^  'J  ^  :  (f.  102*,  1.  1 ;  xxvii,  V.  39)^,:  b  *-i=- 

(f.  186',  1.  5 ;  xxxyii,  v.  7). 

Also  fi'.  20r,  201*,  and  343',  1. 16,  always  as  an  epithet 

applied  to  the  diet. 

j^  \j,\jj\  J  (ay*^.  ^'■^3  :(' wearied,'  'distressed')  .y;- 

jjyU    v-^—  ^   AiytJ    »>S--  ^  "i/jAJ    t^jS-  yj^    cyjU 

^^J  j5*  .  .  .  6^^J;  '^W^  :^f-  227'.  1. 15;  xli,  y.  38) 
.(f.  228',  1.  20 ;  xli,  v.  49)  jyui  »ja-^  jy^^;--.yl^  c^^^ 
CX»  j\  ^  iMb  : (generally  with  ^j,  'pus,'  'matter')  j^-s-. 

.(f,  203*.  1. 10)  vs^U;. 
Also  ff.  285',  1. 19 ;  322*,  1.  9;  338*,  1. 10 ;  360*,  1, 18. 
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('to  eaiue  to  slip'  or  'stamble':   probably  for  ^JAJli..ir^ 
j  'je.  is^ ^\Ai^  . .  .  JU)i  i.Ja^l*  Qs;.&JlAc^  g.v.) 

(f.  239*,  1.10;  xmi,T.54). 

dJLi  ti^  J^J  rCepeech/  'conversation,'  y^=)  J^ 

.(f.  28l\  1. 13;  xlu,  V.  18)  i^\ac  ^j,j/^tj  fA>.m:iJ 

.(' third,"  {birdly')JtII 
rf.83M.9;  67*;  107\'  186';  189*;  214',!.  18;  225*, 
1.9;277^1.7;312^1. 11;315\ 


*j4.Jlj  iij  :  ('the  next  world,'  'the  hereafter')  ,j;-«j  ^\j^ 
^  (<te)  jcJl&  i^\  uf^A  f^  uTs^  t^lr*  a^*^  uM^^  j 

(f.97',1. 11;  xxvu,T.3). 

.(f.  107^,  1. 1)  1^  e,U|/jj-  e;^  J^^i  Ji^. 
If  ULj  J  \fk^  i^.^1jg«>-  4^^;^  JUt^Jut^  :  (' buttocks')  ^^^ 

.(f.  229^  1.  1)  ^_^J  jJU»- J  jj;ft4>  t^ 
jjIaj  jjjj  fcaMUjU  1^1  ^^  jt|i  u:..^,iji  ^jA  :('good')  i^ 
.(f.  131*,  1. 6)  ii  Ir  c:^1  »;-,.>  ^^1  ti 
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j^Lj  J  jjii^l  :  ('  large/  '  coars^/  *  thick ' ;  see  also  j^sJ)jAa^ 

.(f-  248^  1. 19 ;  xliv,  v.  53)  Jcib^ 
Also  ff.  263',  1.  21 ;  267^  1.  19;  286',  1.  7;  315',  1.  21 ; 
334',  1. 6 ;  356\  1.  20 ;  338',  1.  16. 


:  ('  fricatrix ;  quse  confrictu  libidinem  alterios  explet ')  ij^/u^ 

.(f.  81^  1.  13)  [jii^]  ^^s^t-  ^jV;  J  cjllli^  l/lljj 
u^^^\^j\  J^  1^1  (ifi^fe;:'  ^  ^i  J2if  :Cahole')  ^ 

Jl^i  tAf^j*^  Jc-ifiLjjcA-jj  ^;<t^^  ^iJji  ^^"^^  ^y^  (V"^ 
,_j-jiJi  :  (f.  19\  1. 6;  XX,  v.  69)  ^c-^U^-.  J  c-  > ..  ..■> 

(f.  103^  1. 10). 


'^j'*^  i>i:;^"  e;'-*^  -^^^  ^  c;'^'^^  U^^  =  (*  a  potsherd')  JU- 
.(f.  203\  1.  9)  oJU  ,_^ 


<ii^  ^\L,  fc/lf»U»-  i;,^  j1  4^  ^jlTtC  of  earthenware')  jjplU.^ 
(f.  284',  1. 17). 
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J  J  [ff^ji^  U)^  '  ('some  sort  of  animal' ;  ef.  jji&  iiifrd)  jJui 

.    .(f.  190\1.  IDj^j^ 
J  .  .  .  1%.;^  ^j  ly  l^:^*^  :Ca  bodice/  'corslet')  A«?^U-. 

(f.88^L10;  xxi,v.91): 

(f.  1S6',  1.  19). 

^  Q^^3  •  (*  *  cellar/  '  subterranean  passage ')  ijf^  ,  ^'*-' 

^  ^^  (^V^  Wj'  ^y  ^^  ilHtf^'  ^"^  J^' 
j1 :  (f.  93^  1. 17)  lyla^j  ^  j^  V^/^*>  J^  ^  If!^ 

.(f.  l04^  1. 1)  jjj/jv  ii<^*> 

^^t^j  :  Choof/=  li  which  also  occurs,  f.  200^  1. 19)  v-..c- 

.(f.  103*,  1.  19)  ^S^\  JjrS.  t-^c^ 
j:^j^  ^Jb  S)Jf  ^^^  :(' the  jujube-tree')  .^iLi 

(f.  185',  1. 10). 

[N.B.  the  Towel-points  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.] 
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(f.  289*,  1.21;  Ivi,  vv.  70,  71). 

^^j^\tuj  j\  Ju^  \,s^^}j  vi;?^  ^^  •('*  bastard')  Sj 


,3»j|j  C/V^  ,^»j)j  (•l^  U?*;J^^  ^'^-^  c;d^  V  (^J 
(f.  319*,  1.14;  kviii,v.  13). 
The  passage  is  cited  under ^^ ,  q.v.  :  ('daughter-in-law ')  ^SL 


(F.  83^  1. 15.) 


See  under  ,^l>-  .('  three  a  piece ')  ^^l^ 
^  *^y^L5^  L5^  {zT^y^^ji^^  •  ('  one-third,'  ^^i^  —  )  ^J^^ 
^  J  «L:^  W  ^  c:wu)l  (in  xxiv,  v.  33)  M^yi\  ^t  j|^ 

(f.  69*,  1.11). 

^l:u.o\w  ^  J^  1^  c^.^  J^  ^^^  4^^  ^  ^  U^^'^*^ 

.(f.  862^  1.  17)  J--  J;-*^   c^JJ  Jul   ^U   4^^  4jr;i-  \J^ 


Ff.  196*,  202*,  203*.    .('joyful,'  ^UjU  = )  ^UjLi 
lildlil  gy  ^  ^t;?lli  :  C  a  city,' '  populous  country')  J^J^ 

(f.  48*,  1.13;  xxii,v.44). 
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Al«o  ff.  272*,  1.  11;  276^  11.  7,  »,  10;  850\  1.  9; 
855*.  1. 12. 


: ('right  and  wrong/  ' licit  and  illicit')  ia-^muI^  U  j  u;.^l& 

J  J^  3  J  V^  '-^J  ^^•^  iiT-V  **^  Jy*5^^  V^^  i 
:(f.  175*,  1.  3;  xxxv,  v.  28)  «:,w*jLi  Li  j  ui^-uLi 

(f.  191^  1.  19;  xxxvii,  V.  117). 
Also  ff.  120*,  1.7;  128\l.8. 


j^.j'^}j^  (»*  iji  '  (tued  otherwise  than  impersonally)  ^^^}^ 

(f.  202*,  1. 18). 

F.  229*,  1.  21.  .('  lonse ')  'J^ 

See  ander  vlC& .  luprd,  where  the  passage  is  cited. 


F.  196*,  1. 12.  .('  the  ankle-hone,' '  Heel ')  ^i^\:iJU 

Bee  under  ^Ixd  auprd,  where  the  passage  is  cited. 

V  j^j^.  w'  ^J3j  LTi  •  ^'  *  camel-driver,'  ^JjjiJU  =  )  u)\fjiJ^ 

.(f.  813*,  1.  7)  J^  »x*\  u,*,^  ^'j!/-' 
I;  *-j»^^  jjJl  ^JjOjjJ^  'MjJ'  ^  :(' slippery ')(jAiAi^ 

.(f.  380*.  1.  18)  JiJcJj  j^Jk  trt  j^^ 


^  iS«tf,  not  vW3V  as  in  the  noei? ed  text. 
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\j\^  WdU^^ fUVoj]  i^S  :  ('to  Blip  •) , 

^  S;-/t?  ^  JAIlr^S  •  (^1^"*  V-  8;  f.  252\  1. 15) 

.(f.  327*,  1. 18;  Ixxii,  v.  17)  Jail  ^  JoLjj  jJLi^ 
See  also  ^^juilwui-*  supra.  .    . 


5;^j;-^j  JJoujIjJu  ^  ^J;S\  '^^i  ••('*<>  plough')  ^Jj\i^ 
(f.  181',  1,15;  XXX,  V.  8). 


aJuft  ^1  ^Jutf  ui^uT^^lij  :  C  modest,' '  ashamed ')  ^^ f>j^ 


(f.  262^  L  9). 


:  ('  belly,'  for  Jl^,  which  also  occurs,  e.ff.  f.  41  , 1. 15)  l^ 
(f.  37^  1. 10 ;  xxi,  V.  87).    Also  ff.  88*,  1. 12 ;  44^  1.  20. 


•-nJUV  c:^  Jp-  ^  :  C  to  cleave,'  'split')  (^^JuJlilLl 
(f.  281*,  1.  9).   . 
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^ jU»>l  C;^  :  C  some  sort  of  animal ' ;  ef.  xX^  suprd)  joL^ 

(f.  34',  11. 13, 14). 

4^  J^y^\  jLjjJ  i  tlXSli  :0to  cause  to  hear')  ^s^\y:JU 

.(f.  137',  1.  4 ;  XXX,  y.  SO)  i^  Jcjbl^  ^ji^ 


^  aJlc  jJJl  J^j^\iuj   :('a  crash/  'roar,'  ' crack ')^5> 

^UJ  Cio  ^U^l^  Jj»  (^  J*^  '^  ^  *^W  l/!A  ^"^^"^^ 
.(f.  281',  1.  lS)y^Jj\  ^  tlC^ ^  ^^jl 
(^jJiiy  <t".u.,u.j  \^u  uJXjJ  JJ  ^  :  C  cracking'  the  joints)  j^l^ 

.(f.  124^  1.  7)  ^  c^JJ J;^\  j>  ^la^\ 
1^  :Cto  burst,*  *  crack';  see  also  ^«x?(/  lu^'Vy^  u^J^ 

^  ««\^  (j\i^^'^^  J  i^  2rjcJn^  <i^^(yj  ^^uammi^  lsVO 

.(f.  214^  1.  7)  iij-fii^ 
Also  ff.  230\  1. 14 ;  301^  1. 13 ;  328^  1.  21 ;  346',  1. 17 ; 

360',  1.  9.  

:Ca  basin,'*  'bowl/  'charger*;  perhaps  for  v:;-^»<.Vt) 

.(f.  356^  1. 19)  J^U  ^ 
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J  ^\  p-^  \^j  :(' bitter';  fop  ^  which  also  occurs)  5^ 

(f.  173^1. 12;  XXXV,  V.  18). 

Also  ff.  214',  1. 8 ;  229*,  1. 15 ;  283*,  1.  17 ;  284*,  1.  21. 

t  _ 

Ca  cluster  of  grapes';  the  dot  of  the  ^  is  in  one  case  ^!£ 
4^l|i\a-»y  \jj\JLA  Cliil  j  Jd'*^  :  omitted  by  mistake) 

^•x3^\Aij  Jj\  ^^}\  ^p.^  b^^Jk'^  ypj  bi^> 

.If.  339%  11.  5-7;  Ixxviii,  v.  82)  ^JjjT^^^ 
^  ^jji  ^fr  3^  Jh^3^  lH  :(?' trench/  'ditch')  ^ 

(f.  150*,  1. 16). 

\:^\  ijWfi  ^  cC?  ^  :('low  and  flat  land')  '^^ 


V^^^^C^  -^tS^Oyl/^VJ^^  ii>'j*^  ij^  ^^^y 
(f.24^1.3;  XX,  V.  106). 


^i  \^su  U  ;  Cj:j^  L;];S  all  l^y  i  j :  ('  debt,^.  |^|^ = )  ^u 

^^^  ti/b  Jjjt  c:^.M.Mng7ylJ^b  I%Ij  JuJbJ  aU  \ji\^  ^ 
.(f.  329',  L  17 ;  Ixxiii,  v.  20)  J/IAjj^j  jubj  ^ Ju»  ^ 
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'X«.J1  jl^  ^ii\  ^;l«^  jj^(J^iA\ji  :  ('  a  swallow ')  cl^^/ 


A-M-J  Jj J^  ^J\iJ^  Au^^jOMi  :  (f.  290\  1.  7) 

.(f.  362^  1. 10;  of  the  J-jW)  JKjsAjy  ixJU 
jA  I^Ui  (lij/  U,  U  *^i-r^  ^l :  (*  tl»e  forgotten >/.)  J^y\^ 

.(f.  145^  1. 18 ;  xxxu,  r.  14)  Ji>y\^  ^'^  )^  ^^^ 
JJL»\  ^^jjj\  ^jjttr  \ji\  tt»U*y,^  ^J,^  :  ('  fat,'  itji  =s  )  ^ji 
.(f.  849^  1.  2)  jJli  ^y  iful^  *oJ^^  ti/-  J  JjijW 
4^  ^V  Jj^^jtfef'rjUy  ! ('selling/ uu^^=)»i:^ 

(f.70^1.8;  xxir,7.87). 

^  Ji^_P<  jCtSi  v^IaIJ  ill  5.^  UJl  :  ('impurity  0  J^ 

:  (f.  164\  1. 19 ;  xxxiu,  v.  33)  JJ  Jy  ^^j'  <^-<si*^-  ^-J  t/ 

«*  (<u;,  for  Vf  a  f^^)  W^f^^><^  ^  W^'^Af  j  '^«^y  ^u«JtJ 
.(f.  266',  1.  20)  Aio/  ^^  ^V1 

.(f.  310',  1. 12)  :  ('  children/  J^jji  =  )  jT^ijji 

^'^.  c^\U^\  j  i^y;^^  J^iy  :  (?  'paradise')  JS^ 

aUW  :(f.  258*,  1.  18;  xlviii,  v.  6)  3fj  ^^  ij\j,\>- 
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(f.26(r,L7;  xlvui,v.  17). 

Also  ff.  311*,  1. 18 ;  and  314*,  1. 14. 


P.  244*,  1.  20.    See  suprd^  s.v.  y^j) .      .('  downwards ')  ^  ^ji 
^jj^  k^:^^  ^jd  j^UiU^^J  li^  :  (?  'to  withdraw ')  f^^^y^ ^^ 

(f.  76^  1. 18). 

4  i-i  I  :  (*  heedleflsnees ' ;  '  carelessness ' ;  ^^:AiLe,  =  )  ^^^t.^ 

.(f.  28*,  1.  6;  xxi,  T.  1)  jJl  J^^^jiji^  J^\y^ 
The  form  iUy*^  (probably  a  mere  mistake  for  iU^^)    -^r^ 
occurs  once  in  the  following  passage : 

(f.  172*,  1.12;  XXXV,  V.  5). 

.('angel/  isJ^J  = )  ^uLj^ 
This  form  is  constant,  and  very  common. 
lijjilf  i1  :  (' to  seduce/  ' deceive,'  ^jujjLupi  = )  ^iA-Jl^j^ 

.(f.  275*,  1.  7 ;  lii,  V.  82)  ^  j^ 

[N.B.— The  MS.  does  not  distinguish  o  from  d^  and  as 
in  several  cases  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation, I  have  placed  together  m^alpfaabetical  order  the 
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words  beginning  with  either  of  these  letters,  only  dis- 
tinguishing the  o  from  the  C/ where  I  am  pretty  sore 
of  my  ground.] 
l|£J^  l^ls^Uy^  J  jL^  J  :  C  the  flower  of  the  palm-tree  *)  ^jji 

.<f.  98^  11. 15, 16 ;  xxvi,  y.  148)  j^  ^^  Uii^  Cfj/^ 
Job  lii  ^^L^  l|C^^  ^  jcJb  :  ('  a  subterranean  canal  *)j!j^ 
Job  ^^Xs^  ^jiJ^J  jJluJ  Jjb  ^^xs^  ^;l;fi^«>  Jl|3  J  J;^ 
.(f.  ISr,  1.  3)  Jj;i  ijb  *}^  ^firj  ^j^^  uV^ 
jJ!^  ^\  i^Jfy  \i^j^ )\  jJ\y<^Ui  :Obody/  'frame')  iJ^ 

.(f.  138',  1.11)  Jujl 
Jr^y  ^  ,^^s;i;i  :  (as  a  termination,  marks  the  distributive)  ^ly- 
:(f.  170^  1.  4;  xxxiv,  T.   45)  ^«,J  ^I^^J  ^  ^;Ki  Jii 
^J  ^  ^)  iJ^^^J^^}  ii>^*>  ^jj  ^^j  ^ 

Af  l?r^  jy  U^j  JJI  *u^  J  :  (f.  171^  1.  12;  XXXV,  v.  1) 

(f.  191',  1.  16).    SeeaUo^l^*^. 

J[»  |:U  jC^S  I^M  U  Ijlti^J  j  :  ('dowry,'  ^1^=)";;^ 

lA!^  u^j  iiji)^  ^  S-^  ^  4>' j'  UAj  (!^  jl^ 

jjJl  UJii  ^j^  ^  1^  lAi^  u^^J  j^U  jTiib  ^l^^t 
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Jjb\  b  Ojj  tjj  J-*  ,j)ji  Jl- J  fJie  <1J^  ^  jt^^  '^} 
oV*  l/  ^^-^  f^  «:^«J^\  JJ^Jjt  Jo^  jj^/f  ^_/  *C* 

(f.804*,U.  11-14;  h,v.  10). 

\y\)  :('a  scale,'  'balance':  see  Vnllere,   «.».   jj,UO  jj,UJ 
AjjSj^  j  v:^j  cOjIr  <^r^^  3  M^^^  (^'iLJDb 
uVjJ  !/'  i  "*^V  u*^  i^ji;  ii>^  ^/«\la««3  J  Jj*  e^lX  Jj\ 

.(f.  95',  1.  5 ;  xxvi,  r.  181)  JJib  Ja*  ^j,^  ^  li—^  kJf 
^  J  Ciys.  c:^^j^  ji  cu-'^  Jf\  J  :  (' a  monkey')  ^ 
j;  jyiUi^'  «lij  p  J  :  (f.  348^  1.  10)  1y  j^  ^^Ju^i^ 

.(f.  184*,  1. 9 ;  xxxTi,  V.  67)  ^^  Ji^ 

L-.t  ^yijAj\  J»- J  j*  ijy^S-  >\Xj\  : ('of  sulphur •)  yrs-3/r^ 
.(f.  269*,  1. 17)  ^\j\i  ^jS  j4^ 

.(f.  229\  1. 1)  (•  the  shoulder-blade ')  T^lTZ^ 
See  under  ^^  suprd,  where  the  passage  is  cited. 

J  jU  ,J<^\iji  (»-«Sl  ^r*^  4  •  ('to  walk  proudly')  yAijjpT 

(f.  187*,  1.  8 ;  xxxvii,  v.  42). 

ut— ijt  ^  ,^-^^^  ^  *A  •  (m  a  verbal  nopn ;  *  deed ')  »o^ 

.(f.  38',  1. 16;  xxi,  V.  60)  »^J  ^jj  Jj^  ^  SU^  j1 
*UUi* :  ('motes ' ; '  dust  on  a^  window ' ;  jijii*  *tJk  = )  y>j^  d/T 

(f.  80',  1. 1 ;  xxT,  T.  25). 
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J  l;ua5  J|>-  yf  :  ('  fall/  as  applied  to  the  moon)  j^ 
.(f.  28r,  1,  9)  jlIU  ^J^J^\ji  mI^j  l=^I  iJjW 
See  under  ^;--xy  wprd.    .('  quail/  ^j^  = )  CiJ^ 
F.  21',  1.  18  (XX,  V.  82). 
i^U  ^iTj^jTUilili^Ui^c^l^^^^j  :(*noon')*Lt^Jf 

.(f.  71',  L  2)  ^j^j^  ^U-i\  Ju^  c^*^W:  u)!fr 
. . .  ^;  ^^^  U.  (sie)  Js^\  ^  :Cpledge/  ^^  =  )  uAp 

(f.274^1.4;  lii,v.21). 

<iaj-  1^!  \:r^i,i'^Mj\  tjj  :  C a  ball  of  thread  or  twine ')  aa^ 

^  |;Jl-  J^  AVk  J^  ,^  *^  i/i  ^^  j4l  u;^  •^^^ 

.(f.  366^  1. 10)  ci^l « jJj^  */*^jV  *J  ulrf 

j^r-^  1/ /^j^  u^!^^  uy^yi  >  (^;  :  ('to  believe ')>j: 

.(f.7^1.  5;  xix,  V.  40)  JJj  jJ 
Of  constant  occurrence,  being  nsed  almost  invariably  to 
translate  ^T,  etc. 

O^  W  j^  y  »v;  jlIj  2fLL)^  ^^  :  ('  a  hut  0  cXssryJ  and  -j^y^ 
^^!  :  (f.  208^  1. 12)  \jsf»  ^y^  ^i^/niji^J^  *^*^J  ^/ 

.(f.  204\  1.  21)  oJ^  ^\ys^ 
^  aiJL£  ^^bl  U  Jj  :  (as  a  verbal  noun :  '  discharge')  Jj\j^ 

4-Cr^W  '^/l/j'  ri' jT^  ••  (f-  84**  1-  1 ;  *2LV,  v.  59) 
(f.  189',  1.  20 ;  xxxi,  V.  11). 

J.K.A.B.  1894.  32  .<    :. 
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Ff.  166*,  1. 10 ;  218\  1.  2.  .C  a  scorpion/  ^^j^ = )  j^ 

:  ('  poll-tax  levied  on  non-Muslims/  Ijjpt  = )  J^j^JTand  c:-ojJ 

:  (f.  126\  1- 1 ;  xxix,  V.  45)  ^./U  ^  j  Ju.  ^^  i;^\  !>u 

S-^^^  ^^lufjy^  I?  \^UL&b  jL^t^J  ^^^^|>"  W  t:^^  J  ^^ 

.(f.297\l,2;  Iviii,  V.  16)  ^^ 

The  word  also  occurs  as  Ju^ three  times  in  a  section 
(J«i2j)  on  f.  126^,  wherein  the  classes  of  non-Muslims 
from  whom  this  tax  may  be  taken  are  discussed.  See 
Noeldeke's  Oeschichte  der  Sasantden^  p.  241,  n.  1. 


Jijj  aAjU  ^  »^\^  J^  :  ('  a  litter/  'pannier/  *jU^= )  *jVji 

.(f.  64*,  1. 17)  Jy  Jly^  li  iy 
jl  '\jMi\  ^^Isiitii'AiJi  ^liUil  l5l  :  C  fair/  '  beautiful ')  'JS 

ifj^^ J  1^A*4Jb  ^  ^'^'ir  c>^^j^  1/^S  (*!?^^^  *j^>  jri'^ 

(f.  288*,  h  15  ;  Ivi,  w.  34.  35). 

Jl£l^  J^4^V  2l^ j  : ('strutting/  'walking  proudly')  J^ 

(f.  293^  1.  19 ;  Ivii.  t.  23). 
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^iISa  :  a  cultivation  *)  ^jj^\^,  C  a  cultivated  field ')  j^^Ui 

^^    *J    4-^J;^    aJ^  i^Jj)^  jf   J^   ib 

(f.25^1.  18;  XX,  V.  115): 

ca^  *^JJ^^  kJ  *^y  -^^  *-:i-^  ^  V  J  jlr*  b  ^^'  ^ 
.(f.  201^  1.  IB)  JJJy y  c:.-^w  jJJ!  J  ^JJl:^ 
Also  ff.  202^  1.  5 ;  263\  1.  2 ;  293',  1.  16. 
}iyj\  ^\^  jJ  \j^  OujU  Jj\  AuJfjjJ  ^  :  C  vast,' '  large ')  JlS 
VSlSl^^lS^jlJlajlii.  ft  £p^  :(f.60',1.5)^^  ' 
j\  l|Jb  ^  V^  ii>bV  i:;^*V  »^  ^"  ^^  tl>^  J^^  ji^  *!;! 
*jy  *}y  2f^l  ^^^*>  er*^«-^^^^  ^  fJ  c?^  cT^J 
(f.  338\  1.  1 ;  Ixxviii,  w.  15-17). 

^  Jjj  llflrji  J  (*the  male  of  any  animal'?  'ram')  ^jJLS 

jL%  jJiiljj  Ijj  ^  i^^iffC  •iiy  ^  yr*»*  *^^  J-f^  ^a 

j^lu  \^^  Jsi/v^  •  (f- 191'>  1-  21 ;  xxxvii,  V.  107) 

.(f.  316^  1.  12)  i^  L^^-^Jr  31'  ^^  jV  c^y 
j^U   ajlAc^I  j^^^  j^  u^^  ^   •  ^'  <5opulation ')  ^^^JlS 

Jj^  ^Utj)  c;^'  ^  AvJr..^J  ^f Jj  Jut  JcJ^jrJ  jb 
(f.  285*,  1.  20). 
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j,i  J\  J^-iJjA^  j\  \j}sPr  •^  ^J  <^^i^)  ••  (? '  coriander  ')jir^ 

.(f.  99^  11.  9, 10)  ijjji  \3  aAj  tj\i 

lis-  (,jj)\  I^Ai^  CXilwr  O;^  \J^  u^!j^  1/j^  :(' chaff  0  a«^ 

,     .(f.202*,l.  17)ja;^ 

t^V  u>^  y.  (glossed  in  a  later  band  ^jj)  t»J>^y  (^>^ 
^_j^  jjbUr*  :  (f.  100*,  1.  10)  ^i^\j>  i^\  ^JJocL  uf  Jj 
u;^y  i^  c^jt)  |;<.«U  jjbJJb  joy' 
(f.  lOr,  1.  7 ;  xxvii,  v.  88). 
^Uo^  Jj:J\  JJ:\  "^X  :('dirt,'  'defilement';  'pride')  ^ 

(f.  104^  1. 18 ;  xxvu,  y.  57). 

JLj  wi-si-  ^lajy  jl^  :  (dim.  of  (►-jJ, '  a  blanket')  clX^J^ 

(f.  233',  1.  18). 
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jimt  t^ljbj-^  jSj)\  ^y^^  J^  4  ''  ^  ^^  lote-tree,' .bu= )  .lii' 

(f.288M.7;l7i,T.27). 

y^  lji£  ji^i*  tiJl*j  :('a  decrepit  old  woman '=)^^jLiJ 

(f.  272",  1.  2 ;  li,  Y.  29).   Also  ff.  288%  1. 14 ;  813*,  1. 18. 

F.  124%  1.7.    .('mastic')^ 
See  above,  nnder  j^,  where  the  passage  is  qnoted. 

*j/  u:^  g/^\  4,U^1  JiJ  :  ('a  ditch,'  'trench')  TZt 

»xS  ^   u;r*^   ^  ^f.    "'^   'i}<i^^\  iijA:i^\  (^{sr*]  Jjjja 

.(f.  346^  I.  7;  Ixxxv,  t.  4)  jjJy 
^u|j^  J  J  V*^^  iJ^  li^jtfi  '•  ('  ^  Jewish  synagogue ')  ^.^-.i 

J  jj^j^  («c)  ^l^-..rt,v<  J  li^jli  5  :  (f.  47^  1.  12) 

(f.  47%  1.  8). 

a.*jU  lib  j  JJlJo  \j\^\iib  ijJUf  W  :('to  digest')  ^j^ji-jy^ 

.(f.  229%  1. 10)  ^\j\^_  ^j^\  \j^\^ 
b  (Ji3  Ljk  jcjjT^^blJuM.^  : ('  wholesome,'  'pleasant')  s^\j\^ 

\j>^ji^  ,i3>}  •  (f- 158%'  1. 4)  \jj  Ob  tijjjs'  aj;  J^^ 

^>  :  (f.  166%  1.  13)  ci—^  t^j\/j\  ij--*  <^  ^-1  ^JL^ 
.(f.  173^  I.  12;  XMV,  V.  13)  ^^^  ^J,J;^  g^jJ^^iJ\ji 
'f^'^  Jkyi  %j  'f,^\  ^p'A'n  cubit,' '  an  ell ';  ^jj  =  )j\^ 
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:  (f.  32l\  1. 8 ;  kix,  t.  7)  U  ci^V J^  <Jy'j^  ^^  J^i^ 
(f.  322',  U.  2-4;  Ixix,  t.  82). 


JJ jy\ ;  ir'^'i  fij'^j  (i4^^  i  •  Ceyidences,'  cijU^  =)  e»\*'^ 

.(f.  131',  1. 18 ;  XXX,  V.  8)  JLtyi. 
^J,UJp)  c^^^  4^lf«^Ju)\  :(' testimony,'  ^\p=)  ^_^y'^uJy 
J  j,a-*jl J  ^_^  \jiUA  ^\  jjJlj  :  (f.  247",  1.  8)  J^iAJ  ^^lyT 
.(f.  204^  1.  7)  «:— 1  jj^-irr  ^  ,»*J  ^^^ 
Also  f.  225',  1. 13.    ^^jJTalBo  occnre,  f.  246^  1. 13. 
\^\  ^^  j)\-„xj  i.)  ^yt  ^W  ^\a^   :  (*  a  mole ')  ,J>yjf 
.(f.  166',  1.  20)  *>/  *,b  I^Jiy  ^  \i  Aijy.  ^y.^/ 

.('  a  palace,' '  castle,' '  villa ')  C^^ 
Ff.202^^.  13(W»);  218^1. 12. 

j^idtj\  S— ^  tS*'y«C^!>  •  ^\  of  pearl/  'pewly ')  ^^Jtf 
.(f.  286\  1. 6)  '^\  ii5;-j  ^^\)  ^j)3  cJikj'^};^)  tt>^/ 
^UJb  jjkl^^t  :  ('  to  cause  to  take,'  causal  of  ^ri^^)  u^\fiX 

.(f.  136^  1.  7)  6j\^  »\fc  )/^  ,j;-.j  c%  J^  ^^'ji 
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j^  ^j  }^\  ^^Jli  4  u^'^i  Ca  pubUc  placed  *Vif--*J 

.(f.  124^  11.  4-7 ;  xxix,  v.  28)  ^  ^JJ  jj 

^^L  ^^y  ^jt>'J^  :Cabit/  'little  bit ')  C^^^^^IS 

.(f.  197\  1.  6)  JJU  Jii  JcJ  J 
Also  ff.  276\  1. 14 ;  828\  1.  4 ;  348*,  1. 18. 
clio  y  ^^  4UJb  (' altogether/ ^^-X  t*^l-Cj  = )  \jl^  u^j 
.(f.  203\  1.  10)  c:^y  ^  si-^cAi^  Jji  Lz^ 
c-><  4^  l5^^J  ^*-^*^  ^^  •  ^'  smooth/  *  even/ '  slippery*)  ^^^ 

^  SJUJ;  ^)i  2l  Jli  :  (f.  24^  1.  1 ;  xx,  v.  106)  sJ^\j 

(f.  103\  1.  4 ;  xxvU,  v.  44). 


^  \J^J  •  •  •  C*  motheMn-law ' :  perhaps  for  ^JJ^oU)  jJJoU 
.(f.  68*,  1.  10)^jJjUjjJcj^j^^^1^  J 
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i^^y^jj  ^Ji  ^  f^:^^  j^^jj  :  ('to  resemble/ ^ja^U  =  )^;»xJU 

.(f.  205',  1.  2)  jlJU  y  jy 
^^^  cu^Ju  j^^xjju^  J^j^    :(? )vj-V« 

.(f.  150',  1. 15) 


^jti  fj^^j^  ^J^.  CioUsj-  :  (? '  some  sort  of  stuff')  ^jf^^^ 

.(f.  224',  1.  1)  Jcili 
•C of  pearl')  ^jj^^j^ 
F.  286^1.  6.    See  under  ^^yb^«i;?rd.    Also  f.  76'. 
J  <^:-^j/i  j\  4^J^  ^^^   ^^IfJ   ^UJb   :  C  a  mosque')  w:-^ 
^Uili^  :  (f.  75^  1.  18)  JJy^  J^  ^^  \J  ^jj  jj^  jj^ 

(f.  145\  1.  17).  Also  ff,  ]65^  255',  1.  20;  261',  1. 16  ; 
261^  1. 1 ;  308\  11.  11,  14,  18;  327',  1.  20 ;  3o4^  1.  3 ; 
355*,  1.  6 ;  35r,  1. 13 ;  363\  1.  6 ;  365',  1.  20. 

^\jb  ^j1\  4  ^  uy^^^  u\  '  ('disposition,'  'nature')  Ji:^ 

J^  ^>J;Sl  4  \j;iiili  :(f.  108^♦l.  11)  jLjy^  jU^ 

juj^  vj:-^*?;  :  (f'  125\  1.  5;  xxix,  v.  38)  y-^*^^;;-*^  j*> 

.(f.  260',  1. 15)  ^^JL:^  JLy^^ 
Also  ff.263^  1.3;  274',  1. 14. 

j)  sJUh  j^  ^L^  jjj\  ^  iy^  ^  i  •  ('  the  banana')  \y. 
.(f.  288',  1.  8 ;  Ivi,  v.  28)  * j/  ^/)k^^ 
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.('  to  b6  tired/  *  to  turn  back ')  ^iJy 
See  ^pJ^  1/  suprd. 

XL  ^j?^^  J-iiJl  j6  ;  ('  a  surety/ '  an  intercessor ')  ^jf^^ 
^U  Ls^i  (f.  37*,  1. 12)  jjU  iju^  x^  ijy/\  J 

.(f.  130*,  1.  9)  LJ^.^iJ  »^. 
Jl^ll  ^5  :('to  cause  to  die';  causal  of  ^j^)  ^pu3|^^ 

(133^  1. 1 ;  XXX,  V.  26).    Also  ff.  215^  1.  11 ;  216^  1.  2. 

See  above,  under  ^j^ls^.    .(? '  fringes ')  ^  L*-^ 


u 


^i  ^  ySi  9j\i  J^J<  \ji^.   :(' a  nail-clipper')  ^|^  ^li 

.(f.  251^1. 12)  'J\  JJjj^»jlj  «jb  4^V^  i:;*^ W  IrU^ ^  *»i^J 
J  Siil;  cp^  j  ji^l  H  li>5  5  :Ca  grand-child')  ZZJ 
j»U  L«J  ^  j;*?*!  y.  j»l}  ^1  v.^^  j<  *-^'^j/  bar*  (^*\?-^^ 
.(f.34\l.4;  xxi,v.72)c^^^^1 
Also  f,124\  1.10;  xxix,  v.  26). 

Xf.269*,1.4)^^\L-Jj^Uj^ 

c->1jlc  ^j^  c->!jl^  Jul  *^ ji^  }  :C current  price')  ^y 
.(f.  146\  1.  18)  ^2,.^\J  ^jj  J^  jJl  Ad^JJ  J  ^-=--1;/ 
.(f.  266*,  1. 19)  j;j/  j/  ^J^  bc^  ^>^ 
\j^\JLA  j  ^{p£  \^  ^^l«  ;  :  ('  a  ladder/  ^b  j^j  = )  "J^ 

4^Ju jj*  J  V*^  u^^*^  ^  v^^i*^^*^  \jt^ir^  c^Vl^*ir^ 
(f.237\l.  16;  xliii,v.32). 
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^)^  :  (f.  7r,  1. 12;  xxiv,  v.  40)  Julb  <-»lJ;)  ^y*ipji 

.(f.  142\  1.  21 ;  xxxi,  v.  81)  «— \  ^^ 
JuAU  jJJ5  ^  ^^^  :  ('sad,'  '  wretched,' '  of  mean  estate')  dJJi 

J^l  J  :(f.  73*,  1.  18)  JJ^XJ   j»U  <^  yU;i  Jl;^  JJJ 

(f.  186^1.  3;xxxvu,v.l8). 

Jyi  ^  *  j^  ^  ^;--^^  \J^^.  •  (*  Bmooth,'  *  slippery  *)  *  J^«J 

(f.  827*.  1. 17). 

f^^^^c^t^  ^  ^i^iij^  j|}^    U'seat,'  'backside')  «l]t-....,i?J 

»j,^U  ^1  J  :  (f.  124*.  1.  9)  Sjjjif^  j^_  j\  4>j^ 

(f.267^1.4). 

ti  1y  I^UJi^  (7?"j  J^  (Ir?  I?  :(* provision';  'food')  i^ 

.(f.  226*,  1.  7 ;  xU,  v.  32)  c^\  ^j  J^r*y.  i  «^^ 
cu«Jk  jji^  ^1^1^  ^1  t  ('  nngratefnl '  ^\Ji  = )  ^Uy 

^  •yt^fi  uu^imjUj  »|^  (^f  li  (^IfuU 
(f.  50\  1.  19;  xxii,  v.  65).  Also  ff.  83*,  102*,  129', 
129*,  134*,  137*,  139*,  141*,  143*,  166*,  177*,  183*,  etc. 
Tlie  form  (j*L-i  U  occurs  more  rarely,  e.g>  on  f.  176*. 


>  Pointed  and  gloned  aU  in  a  later  hand. 
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J^  \J^  jV  e^b*^'  •^^^^^W^  •  ^'  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  *  bird')  *Iy 

.(f.  839\  1, 12)  jui^  ^Ui  \J\...  JLib  «i;i  J^ 
^jJ<  c^/S  Ji  iil^  £-ik  i:i3j^  :C  the  Ud  of  a  pot')  ^ 

ImjI  ^  15^^^  uiW^  y^  ^  ^  V  ;  V^»  l;^^*^  V*^?j  tXliliU} 

l^^j^  ^^^XjLLi  t^\  f  I  J  b  jLiJljJ  («c,  for  v;;L4*-iO 
^  4  *»5^y^  f^  ^1  :(f-  ISA  1.  17;  xxxi,  v.  59) 

(f.  861*,  1.12;  civ,  w.  8,  9). 

^:;\^L3  ^l/^J  ^  uXlU.  S^^  i  :(?' paternal  uncles')  JilJ 

(f.  158\l.  13;  xxxiii,  V.  49). 

:  ('  favour/  '  luxury/  iz^.^^AJu  =)  vi-^lj  ^iLj  ^o^b  lIX-J 
^Uj  ]^1i^  vj:.^b  C^  Ju^  Jb  |;n£  ^1  Z;&^  \^fj\ 
yLj^J  ^liTjj^l  A4A  :  (f.  149^  1.  21 ;  xxxui,  v.  9)  Ut^ 

.(f.  171^1.6)JJl^1uuv:lb 


^\  ^  ^S^S^  :  Ca  throne/  ' open  gaUery/  'balcony ')  i/^ 
*J  ^^j^  j;|lj^  ^^^  ^y^^  •^V  V^  UJ/'^  J 
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jlj  IflaL  iMb  ^  ^\  ji)  j\  S^\)jiJLyS^  Ji  W^^  j'  ^  ^^ 

h  ^'  Utr!-/  '^'^  c^^y'^  ^^^"^^^J^V)  cuJu^  j*>  j^  Ju^  ^  ^Juft 

(f.  128^U.4-8;  xxix,  v.58). 

....  ^\^  ^/^3  •  ^'  *^  rich  kind  of  satin/  ^j^Ji^  = )  ^ 

.(f.  286^  1.  21)  JcJl^  of^  5^1  jLi,b  /J 

.(f.  32*,  1.  21 ;  xxi,  v.  48)  j^j/3  ^^jci.\:;Ly  s^  JJL^z^ 
Also  ff.  39*,  45*,  186\ 


yj4>^  C/^  CJ;U-  ^Jj^  jd  :  ('  every  now  and  then  0  ijx^jBHjib 

.(f.82M.18)^/^.J^^ 

jujja  ^^^  tlCU^  1^1  \Z\  j^  jjl  j  :  ('  to  spend ')  ^^  asjb 
:  (f.  85*,  1.  1 ;  XXV,  V.  67)  ^yJLi  *jUt  j^  \^jj4  ^^  m^ 

.(f.  146*,  1.  8 ;  xxxii,  y.\Q)M^  ^  Ai£jA  J^\ 
Also  ff.  161^  169^  175*,  182*,  and  187*. 
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iJL  Hji.  j  \i.->iXj  Jl»>  j^  ^J^^  :  ('  the  same  size  u')  Jc^ 

.(f.  78',  1. 3)  ^Ac  Aij^ 


t^ji  y  xi  ^Idi  :  ('  to  the  same  extent ')  ^if^AiJ^ 

^/lJ^  4  jiu»  ^UJ  J  Jii.\;  : ('  lOl';  pi.  of  *^)  ^^ 

.(f.  91',  1. 16;  xxvi,  v.  84)  jjju  j^^  j  jJ^b  ^^sj:^j 

^\  :  (f.  15^  1. 1 ;  XX,  V.  21)  JLjjj  ^  *i  i£-vd»  uyU 

(f.65\l.  12;xxm,v.8({). 

Alao  ff.  89",  1.  14 ;  87',  1.  20  ( =  ^j\) ;  88',  1. 8  (written 

jt;J-*»  =  GLj),  and  1.  6 ;  8S\  1. 8  (^3\4  =  ^J,, i-^  ^J^) ; 

129',  1.  19;  132*,  1. 15 ;  188',  1.  12;  184\  1. 8. 

Jj^\  Mj\^\  ^^\ii\  ^  "^'S  :  ('eternal,' '  for  ever')  3&J» 

(f.  61',  1.19;  xxxiii,  T.  113). 

J  ^m*r  vilr-y  ;-;liJU1jb  :(' perpetuity')  jCi-** 

(f.  176',  1.20;  XXXV,  V.  32). 

I;  oJi  |.V  ^  ^^  jj,^  ^  (JuH  *-l*  j,b  :  ('  suddenly ')  ^jy 

,_^\  :  (f.  198',  1. 21)  tf,.-^  ^j**  1^  u=^^  J  crO*- 
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4^jli  ^  tS^^Jj  j^  ^  ^j\^  ^  CSilb  \jUib  \ji\LA 
\lcj\j,  \%  \2S1  :  (f.  202^  1.  6)  J^  KZ^lr^yJ  ,^;-^j  j1 

.(f.  SSC,  !•  8 ;  xlvi,  v.  23)  jy  »oV  c;^'  lJ^^S  *-0- 
Also  ff.  214\  1.  8;  280',  1.  3;  313',  1.  8;  340^  1.  1  ; 
355\l.  10;  366^1.5. 

Ff.  286^  1.  6 ;  287^  1.  13.  .C  of  ruby  0  ^yV. 
^^  ^UilaiiJl  ^^aJ^  •il  :  ('rr  incisor  op  canine  tooth')  CXu^ 
uVj  j^  c:r*=^  ^^y  ^*^  c;d^  ^  ^  JU4JI  ^  j  ^^;-^< 

^'^  jb  ^  ^^y;Ik;  J5:;  fc'  p  :  (f.  268',  1.  21)^j^  J  ^ 

l/^  1;  c;:?^i  \Jj^  ^J^  ^^?  3"^  J^  ij  *^^  'Nf^'-V 
.(f.  860',  I.  6)  j^yS^  cLiJLi  ^VIjJ  jj  ^\jJ 

^  |^U-J1>^  ^  ^Ui«^  fjij^  cr-4-;^  :  ('  one  by  one ')  ^Ulji  ^IJa 
L5^-?  •^  v^  u:-.>i^^  J^  ^^  f»U  ^^IG  ^l^  l^^UA  ]yL»jl 
See  also  under  ^^l^-.  ,(f.  203',  I.  4)  iy;-. 

^iU^^  \^^\i^  ij\  .  .  .  *^y:  (*  to  leave,'  *  abandon  *)  ^^J  aL 

^Ijj  ^  ^l^  :  (f.  61',  1.  9)  LJ J  ^Jul  uT;--.  IJ  ,j>^< 
JU;^  bjtr*  cr?  ^'^}  ^  cr^  J^  i^^  ^  cr^^i  \t* y '  ,^ 

*^  Al  bcr^!;  c»y^'  -J  •  (^-  1^8',  11. 6,  7)  ^jjU 
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^  ^Ji,!^^  ^<  \}\J^j»,^  :(f.  199M.  11) 

(f.  199%  1.  15).  Also  ff.  218^  1.  18;  217\  1.  13; 
236%  11. 1  and  4 ;  241',  1. 3 ;  242*,  1. 8,  etc.;  247',  1. 10 ; 
256',  1.  1 ;  266^  1. 16 ;  and  other  passages.  On  f.  275^ 
1. 11  (lii,  V.  45)  pjji  is  translated  hj  J  iL  \ji\Jlj\. 

^  J  i^ W  ci^^^  Sl>^  *jy^t^  J  (? '  a  piece,* '  fold ')  J-^ 

.(f.  153^  1. 15)  J^b  r,V  j*>  i:;'  ^  '^V  ^^  tW  <^ 


5.  Authorities  cited  by  the  Commentator. 

[In  the  case  of  authorities  cited  not  more  than  five  time^, 
all  the  references  are  given;  in  the  case  of  those  cited 
oftener,  the  first  five  only.  Amongst  the  latter,  the  earlier 
in  the  volame  the  last  reference,  the  oftener,  as  a  rule,  is 
the  name  cited.  Thus  from  the  fact  that  Katdda  is  cited 
five  times  in  the  first  forty-five  leaves,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  in  the  whole  volume  his  name  occurs  more  often  than 
Ka*bu*UAhbdry  who  is  only  mentioned  five  times  in  the  first 
173  leaves,  and  so  on.  In  giving  the  names,  I  have 
generally  restored  the  Arabic  ^;J,  'son  of/  which  is 
usually  replaced  in  the  MS.  by  the  izd/at,  in  the  Persian 
fashion,  *  Abdullah  ibn  Mas'ud  being  called,  for  example, 
'Abdu'l/dh'i'Mas'iid.  So,  too,  I  have  written  Abi  Tdlib 
for  Bu  Tdlib,  etc.  Save  on  the  first  page  (which,  as  I  hdve 
already  pointed  out,  is  supplied  from  a  much  later  work, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  commentary)  no 
written  books  whatever  are  r^erred  to  in  the  tezt\ 
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Ff.  386*,  1. 1 ;  838^  1. 10.  ^J^^^~^  (D 

„  234*.  1.  18.  ~J^^ir^\  (2) 

„  808*,  1.  21.  J,^^Xi^\  (3) 

„  195^  1.  10 ;  208*,  1.  9 ;  236^  1. 1 ;  ~J4^\  (4) 

264*,!.  10;  320*,  1.17. 

„  250*,  I.  14 ;  3G2\  1. 8  (see  also  ^juJ^  J-*^^  (5) 

^J^,  infrd). 

„  36*,  1.  8 ;  156^  1. 11 ;  159^  1. 13 ;      CXJU  ^,  ^\  (6) 

183^1.20;  186^1.20. 
„  193^1.  18.  >0^(7) 

,,808*,  1.11.  ^^(8) 

„  69*,  1. 15 ;  121*,  1.  1.  ^^U3l*U;  j^^^yU^  (9) 

„  191*,  1. 12 ;  277^  1.  13.  t^j^  ^>  (10) 

„  36*,  1.  9;  120^  1.  14;  jjU\  jJ;^  Jji^  (U) 

141*,  1.  8 ;  145*,  11.  16  and  21 ;  254\  1.  9. 
„36^i.l6;244M.  1.  '^  (^ 

„  210*,  1. 18 ;  241*,  1.  1.  ^\^  ^\  (13) 

„  5*,  1. 19 ;  6\  1. 15 ;  9',  1. 1 ;  35',  1. 21 ;    'JJ^^T^  (14) 
89^  1. 14. 

„  44\  1. 12 ;  63*,  1.11;  69*,  1. 19 ;  *'k^  y\  (16) 

126^1.9;  140^1.9. 

»  241*,  1. 1.  ~JJS\  (16) 

See  Jwui  j)\ ,  in/ri.  ,j>j-i^ 

Ff.  140^1.]5.  'JT^]  (17) 

„  13*,  1. 14 ;  175',  1. 17 ;  270*,  1.  8.  u^\  ^.  ^j  (18) 

„311^1.  8.  (^^^^^rf~t^  (19) 
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Ff.  276*,  1.  2;  830*,  I.  4.  •  •  •  •  t^ 

„888^1.10.  i5I7?<20) 

„  847^1. 18.  jj^(21) 

„  358',  1.  6.  ^i^  (22) 

„  140*,  1.  la  ^  (28) 

„  39',  I.  9 ;  808^  1. 1.  \^^  (24) 

,,338*,  1.9.  ,jJ^JX7(25) 
,»  6^  1.  17 ;  40*,  1. 1 ;   (see  supra,  b.t.  J-jm-1)  ^j^^ 
89*,  1.12;  148*,  1.14;  192^,1.17. 

„  20-,  1. 18 ;  90",  1.  9 ;  154",  1.5;  ^,5-*- ^  ju«-  (26) 

169',  1.10;  173',  1.2. 

„  9*.  1. 19 ;  26',  L 1 ;  41',  1. 14 ;  ,jy^  ^^  ^\  (27) 

67*,  1.6;  114',  1.20. 

„  191*,  1. 14.  u^Zf^S^^A^  (28) 

..856',  1.9.  ^(29) 

»  230*,  1. 20.  u^^fvTiiW^  <30) 

„  853',  1. 6.  Jejjl  (31) 

„  287',  1. 4.  dirr-d^  (32) 


„  69*,  1.  9 ;  158',  1. 2 ;  308*,  1. 11.  ^U  (83) 

„  40*,  1. 9;  67*,  1. 17 ;  103',  1. 9;  106',  1. 20 ;    ^  (34) 
142',  1. 18. 


„  276",  1. 17.  juL  d>.  Js*A  (35) 

„  230*.  1.  7 ;  338',  1.  1 1.  ZI^-^^  (36) 

»  339',  1.1.  t?^^^''^ 

„  26*,  1.  9 ;  78*,  1, 2 ;  99',  1. 3 ;  1 19',  1.  8 ;      HA^  (38) 
120',  1. 5. 

I.H.A.*.   1884.  M 
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Ff.  34',  1.  10 ;  220*.  1.  8 ;  229^  1.  5 ;  4JU!1^1  (39) 

338*.  1.19. 

„,  134^  1. 1 ;  149",  1. 17;  154*,  1. 1 ;  176%  1. 4 ;    iiJlc  (40) 
190',  1.  10. 


^jj  ilW  Juc  ^ji  ^J^  ^j>  jJU"*  ^j)  ills  Jufi  j_^CJ\  ^\  (41) 
„  360^  1. 15.  c_JJ»J^  Ju*  ^  ^\lc 

(i.e.  es-Saffah,  the  foander  of  the  'Abb&sid  dynasty, 
died  Jane  9,  a.d.  754). 


„  107',  11. 6,  6.  ^j  j^  <U<  Juft  (42) 

„  4^  1. 10 ;  Q\  Ml ;  8^  1.  20 ;       ^\lc  ^  ^1  J^-c  (43) 
11',  1.9;  13',  1.16. 


„  44^  1. 11 ;  61',  1.  7 ;  75*,  1.  6 ;         ^^  ^  <U^  ju*  (44) 
78^  1.4;  136',  1.12. 


„  286^  1. 14;  367M.  1.  Ci^LJ*  jj;i  *m  Ju*  (45) 

',1.14;  26^1. 1;39 
52',  1.11;  80',  1.6. 


„  11',  1.  14;  26^  1. 1 ;  39',  1.  7 ;       j,*-^  ^.  <U^  j^  (46) 


(In  sura  xxxix,  v.  34— f.  210*,  1. 10— it  is  said 
that,  instead  of  the  received  reading: — 

he  used  to  read  ASys^  ^  Jf-^V  '^'  t.,;<^^*) 


362^  1.  10.  j-^  ^  ju-fi  (47) 

121',  1. 1 ;  230',  1.  8 ;  276',  1.  2 ;        j^U*  ^^ 'Ua*  (48) 
350',  1. 15. 


11',  1.  9;  59*,  1.  18;  92',  1.  20;  111',  1.  11 ;    ^/e  (49) 
111*,  1.2. 

28*, 1. 14;  69',!.  10;  106*,  1. 17;  e^\t^V^  J*  (60) 
121',  1.2;  128',  1.20. 
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Ff.  343',  1.  14.  jA^j,\(5l) 

„  53*.  1. 2 ;  1 12',  1. 7 ;  138M.  8 ;         U^\  '^y^  (52) 
176',  1.3;  186^1. 13. 

„  ^^9^  1. 19  (a  verse  of  his  cited).        (the  poet)  t,:^  (dS) 

„  196\1.20;  197',  1.3;  236^  1.2;  272*.  1. 1 ;  M^  (54) 
289^  1.  12. 

„  3',  1.  2 ;  5^  1. 15 ;  6\  I.  12 ;  25^  1.  6 ;  iubi  (55) 

45\  1.  3. 

„  201',  1.  15;  2fff,  1.  20 ;  271^  1.  la;  ^  (56) 

286*,1.20;320\l.  18. 

„  343',  1.  14.  j^^\  (57) 

„  240\  1.  21 ;  253^  1.  9.  J^^\  (58) 

„  34',  1. 13 ;  40',  1. 16 ;  127',  1. 12 ;        ^UIU^  (59) 
144',  1.4;  173\l.  8. 

(In  sura  xxxt,  ▼.  41  —  f.  nT**,  1.  14  —  he  is  made 
to  cite  the  following  passage  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptures :  m^  v^W"  u;V*Li.<  ^  j'y  ^  dij* 

,,191',  1.14.  w-i^  j>  sXm^  (60) 

„  108',  1. 20 ;    (f.  356\  1. 17 ;  c^  jf  ^\)  ZZ^f^\  (61) 
13\  1. 2 ;  27\  1. 17 ;  40\  1.  20 ;  52\  1.  15. 
(Also  cited  in  a  later  note  inserted  on  f.  62',  at  the 
end  ottura  xziii). 


„  21',  1.  8 ;  37',  1.  10 ;  59^  L  21 ;  72',  1.  12 ;    J^\  (62) 
74\l.  10. 


„  338\  1. 17.  ^s^\  (63) 


„  140\  1.  9 ;  308',  1. 1 1 ;  321',  1.  8.      ^\  j>  C^l*  (64) 
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Ff.  9\  L3.;  9\  11. 3  and  18;  11*,  1.5 ;  87*,  1. 7;  a»Ik«  (65) 
39^  1.  10. 

„  268^  1. 6.  ,^Vj-«^  (66) 

„  146',  1.  a.  J^^,6\^  (67.) 

(Cited once:  reference nnfqttanRtely  lost.)  j***)i^  (68) 

„  4*.  1.  6 ;  14',  1.  1 ;  44\  1.  18 ;  72*,  1. 10-;        JJU7  (69) 

73*,  1.  9. 

„  73*,  1.  15.  jjJjUi^  (70) 

,,285*,  1.11.  ^^ti  Jj(*^  (7T) 

„  SaiM  L  "  ~^  (72) 


,,264'.  1.10.  ^jyi\  m) 
„  89\  1. 19.                                       ^j^i\  ^^  y^  (74) 

„  100',  1. 10 ;  ^95^  1. 11 ;  230',  L  15.  X?u7t^  ^''^^ 

„  37^  1. 5 ;  98*,  1.  8 ;  20l\  1.  4 :  ZIT^J^^  (76) 
205*.  1.4;  290^1.3:  826M.  6. 

„  1 1*,  1.  6 ;  116*,  1. 8 ;  126\  1. 16 ;.  ^JT^  (77) 
182\l.  12;  230^1.3. 


„  ll2^  L  11 ;  188",  1. 11.  ^t-  ^Ji  ^^go^  (78) 

„  226*,  1.  16.  ^j\;\,i\>^^^^^  (79) 

„  119\  1. 11.  yj^^j'HJi  <80) 

,.  339*,  1.  13.  «:-^^j^«_j^  (81) 

„  44\  1. 13 ;  303',  1.  20.  ^-^y.y^  (82) 

Now,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list,  all  theee-authorities 
are  old ;  many  of  them  are  the  actual  companions  or  younger 
contemporaries  of  the  Prophet,  others  are  amongst  the  best 
known  of  the  early  traditioniats,  and  only  a  very  few  fall  even 
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as  late  at  the  second  half  of  ihe  lihiri  centary  of  the  Ayra.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  dates  of  all,  but 
I  think  that  the  most  modern  of  them  is  Tahyd  b.  Mo'ddh 
er-R&zi,  whose  death  is  generally  placed  (Ibn  Kballik&n» 
Abu'l-Mah&sin,  J&m()  in  a.h.  258  (a.d.  872).  though  the 
Fihrist  (p.  184)  gives  a.h.  206.  Ibn  Hanbal  is  another  of 
the  most  recent  authorities  cited:  he  died  in  a.h.  241 
(==:a.i>.  855).  Speaking  broadly,  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that,  so  far  as  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  list 
of  authorities  goes,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  our  com- 
mentary was  composed  at  a  date  later  than  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  the  hijra^  ue.  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era.  More,  no  doubt,  might  be  gleaned  as 
to  the  channels  of  tradition  used  by  our  author  (who 
commonly  cites  the  ultimate  authority  only,  without  giving 
the  isndd)  by  a  careful  examination  of  this  list  and  of  the 
passages  therein  referred  to,  but  for  the  present  I  must 
pass  on  to  another  topic.  Before  doing  so  I  may  observe 
that  in  the  marginal  and  interlinear  notes  added  by  a  later 
hand,  one  written  book  is  once  referred  to,  viz.  the  Taf^rn'U 
Krtwdshi,  composed  by  Muwaffaku'd-Din  Ahmad  b.  Tusuf-i- 
Mawsili-i-Sheyb&ni-i-Sh&fi'i,  who  died,  according  to  H&ji 
Khalfa  (voL  ii,  p.  377,  No.  3390)  in  a.h.  680. 


6.  AlIusioM  to  historical  tveni%  not  directly  connected  with 
the  Sacred  Text. 

From  these  but  little  information  as  to  the  probable  date 
of  the  work  can  be  gathered.  The  'Abb&sid  Caliphs  are 
alluded  to,  but  in  a  quite  general  manner,  in  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  letters  Jh^  j3-  prefixed  to 
eiira  xlii  (f.  230»),  which  are  thus  interpreted :  ^  stands  for 
^J  c-^^  ("the  War  of  the  Kureysh  ") ;  p  for  ^^  CS^ 
("the  Empire  of  the  Omayyads");  ^for  ^^^Vf-^  l^jJ 
("  the  Dynasty  of  the  'Abb4sids  ") ;  (>  for  J^  ^'^^  ^^jii 
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("  the  coming  forth  of  Sofy&n ") ;  and  j  for  fi^  j^ 
Cthe  Manifestation  of  Him  who  shall  arise/'  i.e.  the 
Mahdi).  The  last  two  are  prophetic,  not  historical,  and 
belong  to  the  cycle  of  prodigies  connected  with  that 
mysterious  "Last  Time"  (^^'^'^  ^')  ^"^  the  contemplation 
of  which  the  Persian  Muslim  is  so  prone  to  indulge.  We 
might,  therefore,  fairly  assume  that  the  author  of  our 
commentary  expected  the  'Abbasid  rule  to  continue  until 
the  end  of  all  things;  but  this  does  not  materially  help 
us,  for,  though  their  actual  authority  in  Persia  began  to 
wane  rapidly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
they  continued  to  receive  a  more  or  less  nominal  allegiance 
from  the  sovereigns  of  successive  dynasties — S&m&nids, 
Ghaznavids,  Seljuks,  etc. — until  the  time  of  the  Mongol 
invasion,  ue.  until  a  date  very  little  anterior  to  the  date 
of  transcription  of  our  MS. 

The  Omayyads,  with  the  exception  of  the  pious  'Omar  II, 
are,  of  course,  severely  censured,  e.g.  on  f.  254^,  d  propos  of 
the  words  (in  aiira  xlvii,  v.  24)  iCjU-^^  ^JLLSJ  J. 


7.  Soundness  of  the  tradition  follotced. 

Not  only  is  our  commentator  (as  will  be  seen  shortly) 
sober  and  moderate  in  his  views,  but  he  seems  also  to 
follow,  as  a  rule,  old  and  good  traditions  from  which 
many,  even  of  the  earlier,  commentators  depart.  Thus  he 
recognizes  Rahman  as  a  name  of  God,  not  an  attribute; 
for  he  says  (f.  238^  11.  3-5),  in  commentating  on  v.  44  of 
9iira  xliii: 

^  jli^  Jif^j  JJ^\  ^^  Uf  ^j0j^^  \j\^^\j^  Jj^  U)h^Jk^ 
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He  also  knows  that  Furkdn  need  not,  as  the  Muham- 
madans  commonly  believed,  mean  'Hhat  which  separates 
Truth  from  Falsehood,''  but  may  have  the  sigpiification  of 
**  salvation,"  **  deliverance "  (though  perhaps  he  did  not 
recognize  it  as  a  loan-word  from  the  Syriac) ;  for  he  says 
(f.  32^  U.  9-11 ;  xxi,  v.  49) : 

^  J^  L^W-^  <*=--^  u'*^  ss^j^  '•^  ^  vi^  y^/^->  L5^y* 


He  also  gives  (f.  49^,  11.  5-12)  a  full  account  of  the  verses : 

which  the  Prophet  was  tempted  (at  the  Devil's  suggestion, 
a!9  the  Muslim  commentators  assert)  to  insert  in  the 
SUratu^n-najm ;  an  incident  often  ignored  by  Muhammadan 
theologians. 

Again  (f.  116*,  11.  8-11),  he  explicitly  states,  on  the 
authority  of  Abu  Hureyra,  that  the  Prophet's  uncle  Abu 
Talib  died  a  pagan ;  while  even  Ibn  Hish&m  (ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  p.  278)  tries  to  show  that  he  embraced  Isl&m  on  his 
death-bed. 

The  following  curious  passage  (f.  261^  L  12  et  %eq^  seems 
worth  noticing,  though  I  know  not  to  what  heresy  the 
commentator  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  professing  Muslims 
who  account  Adam  more  excellent  than  Muhammad: 
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8.  VietcM  pf  the  author. 

That  our  author  wi^  not  a  Sbi'ite  is  clear  from  many 
passages.  In  enumerating  the  orthodox  Caliphs  {^j^*^)P^ 
^•ij^^)  on  f.  48',  L  6,  he  omits  the  name  of  'Othmdn ; 
but  that  this  is  accidental,  not  intentional,  appears  from 
another  passage  (t  208^  1. 13)  in  which  all  four  are  mentioned 
in  eulogistic  terms;  and  from  a  panegyric  on  the  yirtues 
of  each  extending  from  f.  261^;  1.  19  to  f.  263%  1.  13. 
Although  here  and  elsewhere  (e.g.  on  f .  355%  in  commentating 
Yv.  1^  of  e&ra  xcv)  he  speaks  with  especial  respect  of 
'Ali  and  hi^  family^  he  discusses*  with  apparently  equal 
lack  of  sympathy,  the  views  of  the  R&fizis  (Shi'ites)  and 
of  the  Haruris  (a  sect  of  Kh&rijites,  who  repudiated  *Ali) 
on  f,  308».  With  the  Mu'taeilites,  Kadaris,  or  partisans 
of  the  doctrine  of  Free-will,  he  has  clearly  no  sympathy, 
for  he  declares  (on  f.  283%  1.  10)  y.  53  of  siira  liy  to  be 
a  refutation  of  their  doctrines. 

To  which  of  the  four  orthodox  schools  of  the  Sunnites 
he  belonged  is  not  clear,  for  he  cites  the  views  of  all  without 
indicating  a  preference  for  any  one,  though  Abu  Hanifa's 
opinion  is  most  often  adduced.  lie  may  perhaps  be  guarding 
himself  against  the  anthropomorphic  views  of  the  Hanbalite 
school  when,  in  commenting  on  y.  75  of  9ira  xxxviii,  he  says 
(f .  207%  hi  et  seg.),  d  prcpos  of  the  words  JrJu»  u-Xl^  Uj  : 

•  0^  •XiV^  <Wi>M!tJ  I;  ^^^  ijLSJ  ^y^  ^^j^  ^/y-J  S-'V 
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0.  Where  and  when  did  the  Author  lire  ? 

Of  these  two  questions  the  first  is  the  easier  to  answer. 
Only  one  passage  in  the  whole  yolume  gives  any  indication 
of  the  author's  dwelling-place^  but  that  one  seems  to  me 
to  show  pretty  ^conclusiyely  that  he  wrote  in  Ehur&s&n. 
The  passage  in  question  occurs  on  f.  288%  L  7,  in  the  com- 
mentary on  V.  27  of  sdra  Ivi,  and  runs  as  follows : 

*^* Fh  eidif*^  makh^hiufi^^  'amongst  the  fruit  of  the  eidr^tree 
will  they  dwell ' ;  in  Persian  the  «u/r-tree  is  called  kundr, 
but  it  does  not  occur  in  Khur&s&n/' 

As  to  when  the  author  liyed,  that  is  a  much  more  difficult 
question,  to  the  answering  of  which  what  has  gone  before 
is,  for  the  most  part,  preparatory.  II  we  take  the  word 
sihibuhu  in  Uie  colophon  as  meaning  'its  author,'  then,  of 
course,  the  question  is  settled  once  and  for  all :  the  com- 
mentary was  composed  at  any  rate  not  long  before  a.h.  628 
(a.d.  1231),  and  the  manuscript  is  the  author's  autograph. 
But  can  we  take  9dlkibuhu  in  this  sense  here  P  I  think  not. 
The  absence  of  allusions  to  any  authority  later  than  the 
second  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  hifra ;  the  fact  that, 
although  in  Arabic  the  word  fd^ib,  as  applied  to  a  book, 
properly  means  author,  in  Persian  it  commonly  means 
owner ;  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  a  commentator  named 
Muhammad  b.  Abi'l  Fath;  but  more  than  all  this  the 
archaic  character  of  the  language  in  which  the  commentary 
is  written,  all  seem  to  me  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  to  indicate  a  much  earlier  date  for  its  composition. 
How  much  earlier  it  is  bard  to  say.  The  language  appears 
to  me  to  be  quite  as  archaic  as  that  of  the  Shdhndma,  which 
was  completed  in  a.h.  400  (a.d.  1009-1010).  And  if  this 
be  admitted,  it  would  really  point  to  the  higher  antiquity 
of  the  cou^mentary;  for  Firdawsi  certainly  studied  to  be 
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archaic,  and  is,  in  fact,  much  more  so  than  his  contem- 
poraries, while  our  commentator  studies  only  to  make 
himself  clear,  and  evidently  chooses  such  words  and 
expressions  as  his  contemporaries  can  most  easily  under- 
stand. Therefore  the  occurrence  of  a  giyen  word  or 
expression  in  the  commentary  shows  that  it  was  still  in 
actual  use,  nay,  was  the  commonest  and  simplest  word 
whereby  at  that  time  the  idea  to  be  connoted  could  be 
expressed;  while  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word  in  the 
Shdhndma  would  prove  only  that  it  was  within  the  anti- 
quarian knowledge  of  Firdawsi,  an  ardent  admirer  and 
student  of  Persian  antiquity.  The  Shdhndma  of  Firdawsi, 
in  short,  was,  like  the  Brut  of  our  English  Layamon,  in 
some  sense  a  tour  deforce — an  artificial,  though  consummately 
skilful,  attempt  to  restore,  by  exclusion  of  the  foreign 
words  which  had  invaded  the  language,  a  national  tongue 
belonging  to  a  past  generation. 

There  is  another  similar  fact  which,  to  my  mind,  tells 
very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  commentary, 
and  that  is  that  in  a  good  many  cases  quite  common  Arabic 
words,  which  must  have  been  thoroughly  naturalised  in 
Persian  long  before  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  and, 
indeed,  even  before  the  eleventh  century,  are  explained  by 
their  Persian  equivalents,  evidently  because  the  commen- 
tator thought  that  their  meaning  might  not  be  clear  to 
his  readers.     I  will  give  a  few  instances: 

(1.)  On  f.  126^  1.  20,  the  word  kitdb,  'book,*  is  explained 
as  follows  in  mrd  xxix,  v.  47: 

(2.)  On  f.  142^  1.  21,  the  word  mat^'  '  a  wave/  is  ex- 
plained as  follows  in  9iira  xxxi,  v.  31 : 
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(3.)  On  f.  162»,  1.  15,  the  commentator  thinks  it  necessary 
to  explain  the  common  expression  *arza  kardan  'to  offer/ 
'  represent/  in  siira  xxxiii,  v,  72 : 

(4.)  On  f.  188^  1.  9,  the  word  fitna^  in  aura  xxxvii,  v.  61, 
is  explained  as  follows : 


.  jJ*b  4-^^^  \^i^V  \;^^  J  JJj^d^^  .l^U-» 

(5.)  On  f.  90^  8iira  xxvi,  v.  74,  the  common  word  tdklid 
*  imitation,'  '  blind  conformity,'  is  explained  as  follows : 

U  Jj  ju::^^  ^  }/^l^  ^  *J^*^^  (^  4lr^^'^?^  ^ji^IjLaJ  clXlli 
*^^^  uM;*^-?  (^  <i>^  *^*^7^  <i^^'  -^/^^  (^j[;  u^b*^  ^'jij^ 

^  1/r  ^*^>>  1;^'  ^  o^  UT;'^  e5^  ^  "^^  ^^  >M^J  *\!>^ 

For  all  these  reasons  I  think  it  probable  that  this  com- 
mentary was  written  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  8/idhndma, 
probably  during  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  possibly  even 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  it  is  not  only  the  oldest  known  Persian  commentary 
on  the  Kur'&n,  but  probably  the  oldest  Persian  prose  work 
composed  subsequently  to  the  Muhammadan  conquest  of 
Persia.  Here,  however,  I  feel  that  I  am  beginning  to  pass 
from  the  solid  ground  of  the  Positive,  and  to  enter  the 
region  of  Conjecture.  Although  I  have  submitted  the 
manuscript  to  a  pretty  exhaustive  examination,  I  may  have 
overlooked  points  of  importance  which  might  help  to  fix 
the  date.  Also  I  am  well  aware  that  the  material  here 
published,   however    carefully  collected,   might   have  been 
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better  worked  up.  Bat,  knowing  how  often  good  material 
is  lost,  or  practically  lost,  because  he  who  has  gathered  it 
together  will  not  send  it  forth  save  in  an  ideally  perfect 
form  which  practically  he  cannot  bestow  upon  it ;  remember- 
iugi  too,  those  wise  words  of  H&fiz — 

(''There  are  perils  in  delay,  and  it  is  injurious  to  the 
student '') ; 

and  reflecting  that  the  mere  publication  of  such  a  notice 
as  this  often  suffices  to  elicit  from  other  scholars  criticisms 
and  remarks  of  the  greatest  value  (and  such  criticism  I 
earnestly  desire),  I  send  forth  this  imperfect  notice  of  a 
manuscript  which  I  deem,  on  several  grounds,  to  be  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  I  hope,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  to  be  able  to  publish  more  copious  selections  of  the 
text  than  the  few  pages  of  specimen  extracts  (drawn 
entirely  from  the  first  65  leaves)  which  I  here  subjoin. 


SpBOfMBN  Extracts  from  the  Old  Oommentart  on  the 
Sur'an  Described  in  the  Foregoing  Pages. 

[^If.B. — The  original  spelling  and  pointing,  even  when 
erroneous  or  inconsistent,  have  almost  invariably  been  retained. 
In  one  or  two  cases  only  has  an  omitted  dot  been  restored.] 

I  (f.  7%  U.  6-9 ;  ch.  xix,  v.  38).     Christian  sects. 

l5*j/j  ^^^  ^yksu  \jJLj  ^s/^  ^^y^  ^j^  1/^^  j^ 
.  mA  isjS  ^Ji  Ju^  sJ^J^  ^^\S^)  *^\y^  v^'^  llri*^ 
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II  (f.  16^  L  11— f.  17\  1.  1 ;  ch.  XX,  ▼.  41).    An  etymologic 
o/Mose^'  name. 

cT^^  y  \J^^  ^J^  vi^^^  1/  (^*^r!>^ ^  ^^  cLJ^ijj 

^  ijj  J  u£.c^-»  cT^-A^  J!^*2*  tr^  vi^*^  J*  o'^^S !/ 

^  ,^  JLiJLi^  b;0^  ^J'J^^  CH  (^•i^^;?  (^ M  %  •■  m^  ^  j\ 
4^  yjL>^y^  ^y^^  ^Ji^jjif  c^^  cAij  U*^.  j^^ ji^  J^  •^^uJ 

*sjyf^  ^j^r^  3  •^W  c;V  i^r*  <^2-^«>j  •^yj-^^  cr^ 

K  Aword(j^j9Tor,^)wimtoh«f«bMn«cdde«iyij(Mut«idlMr». 
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Ill  (f.  32^  11.  9-11 ;  xxi,  V.  49).    Meaning  o/*Furkdn.' 

j^J^  j^ib  <>?/-a3  ^;;\S^<  ^\  ^ j^  ^  Jtb  J  Jj*-  ^L* 
•  (^*^  *^^  (•If^^  J^^  ^j^KZ>^j3 


IV  (f.  33*,  IL  2-13;  xxi,  v.  64),    Falsehood  occasionatty 
justifiable. 

U2^  ^\  ^JJ^\^^  'i^  l/  «J^  f^J^  y£^  P6^  ^^  J?  J^ 
J^  j»J  .S  uf^  J^  ,^  (*^^^  j'  ?5  J*^  ^  vj:-wI|L^\J  \j\j*uiu9 

^  ^  ^l^l^b  Ijl^  ^^-L^  ^^J;^  C£^y  J  ^^utb  ^j/  JWb 
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^»ji^  ^  tX>j\y}  J>\  l/l^^  ^t^ji^,  1/^^  vj^**»iC&  ^lu«j[t  ^^.Hv 

V  (f.  34%  11.  8-17 ;  xxi,  v.  69).    Abraham  delivered  from 
Nimrod^B  fire. 

^  Sie,  for  ^.  *  5f«,  for  i^t^SU. 
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VI  (f.  35%  1.  15— f.  35^  L  10 ;  xxi,  v.  79).   The  msdom  of 
David  and  Sobnmn. 

I;  \jj\aA^  ^3\j  (^  }^)i  i^j^  (i^  ^  uJlU-  ^Jl£  aU\  d^l^ 

jJ^  J^  ^;\;4y  ^>Ai^  ^dj!b  d^\  ij  ^^y^^  Jl»-  Ul  Jy  ^-r'^^  «^ 

Ls^^\^  i^\j^:I^J!^^\jiij^  iy  »^J^^^  ^  ^jb  ^ 
ifjuft  C/SU  ^^U-il5  ,^^^  «^=-^'  cM^^'  ^ir^j^  ^j^  \:f^J 

Jy)  isjo  ^  Jy  Jrib  ^fi  iy  2(J^  J^  J^J  ^  y£,^^\  ^\j^ 
^fij\  ij*x;  ^^^  ^yu  ^i(^  j/  j^l^  ^fi  ^M  (^  l/ 
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3  ^^'^ \^y!  ^A.^^y  ^^UJu  ^\  ^  iXiU  \^j  ^  J^  li^j  ^j^ 


VII  (f.  36%  1.  14— f.  87%  1.  3 ;   xxi,  yv.  83,  84).    The  Story 

of  Job. 

^^  j^U— »]^  c>«^  uO^  Ji^  cT*  *^y*^  uf'  c:^-iJ>  JJjy^ 


1  ^m;,  for  •&». 
J.B.A.8.  1894.  34 
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4^1  JufiL  4^^  J  ^S^'*^  J^  ^^  ^f  Cl^t^  (^j^\  ^  dASJ^ji  ^ 

j\  ^  ijMjLj  JLsJl^j]  ii  ^j^  A>-  ftCt\ji  \j^j^  jmS  a'/xL; 
buHi  J  is/  c;-*^  M>l'^  *^^^  U^ji*^  aJ^^  ViiJj  ^*3  [fA^^  i^j 

^^\  JU  j^  JUsr  ^^j!  u^^\  i-^W^  W  '^  *^W  J  MyJ 
Lsy^.  [f^yi^  ^^^3  "if^t^J  *5^  lH  4/f^  cA^b  J^  yj  a;*^ 
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^Jbt«^  jLi  Ll^«J»  C:i^^O    ^«jJ    ^j:,.^Mt^   JfJ^  ]bu^  ljt«  Ij  ^;>mJL» 

jl  XL  Aj^y  ^V  ^-^  t/-4j^  u-^  fjf^'J^  ^}  y  '^>r^  cr« 

4i/l^J^^^  Li^l  *j/  ^^)J  }  ijs^^^J^  (•^j'  ^-=->i^  ^>flJ^ 
fc>;^ J jb  jjil  ^»::urf  ^\  ^  ^-r'ji^  j^  kj:-%«i^^  j\iji  J^  ^  15-*^'^  <|/ 

J  ^J^  fi^J^^   ^  ^^  ^^  ^Ji  ^  if  J  J^  3J^  r^/ji  ^  Jf  ^ 

jj^\  jc^  ^^^<  jj^r^**^  o\r^j^  ^^"^^  **?/*  ,^50*  'V^  ^^j 
f^y  ,^-^^  4r^^5  •H;V  ,^  i:;i;J  t^  JlW  •^  Jl/  ^^' 
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Vin  (f.  37*,  11.  3-16 ;  xxi,  t.  86).    The  Story  of  DM'l-KiJt. 

(sic)  lib  ^^^JLi  ^;^  J^J^V  *^^  u;^^  irf  ^^5  i:;^  o^^  i:)b^  i^;^ 
jj  fS^^J^   *>/  b|5  J^  u^^«Xfli-  1^ 3j*^  *!^  ^  c;^^  cAtrf  *^^^ 
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IX  (f.  37*,  1. 13— f.  38%  L  12 ;  xxi,  w.  87,  88).    The  Story 

qf  Jonah. 

Jj*  ijji^  \J^^  vi-o^ifi  (Jl;j^  cJ!^  l^'^  i^y^^  ^  ^/^y 

(^  Jy  uA^  ^j,\  ^^  Ij  \^^1  "^jV^  *^'^  hiS^  ttT?  L^^ 
jJis^  «j?r^W  ^^  vj^^^  **Vv  !/•  tt;^  -?  *^  i*i-*o  cuw^  bc/^^ 
ViS-Jj  Jjb  ]^  ^  f^'^-ir*^ !/ J^  cj^^tlA^  v::*w^  1/^^  •^jW'f 

j^^;^  ^,^  <^  ^»..>!t/»  ^*>J*>  J  i^^  ^i;;[;ri  (1^^^  CXU  ^j;l  tA-J  j1 

^^^v^  I;  j^jljJl  c-^1  ^J  Ij^l  Ji  2(1^  vj:.^^  ^j^  U  4j;l-^^J  a^ 

«i^^  JJJJ  ^/nJ^  |%Ij  j\i  Arf  Jjjj  Ajb^  y  j)  c:^j.tf*.4J  mjJ)^^\ 
(^  J"^  JV  J^  *^  lH  *^ji  ^3/  W  \J^  *-^^»^  ki>^r^ 
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Ij  ju-j\j^^  \j^^  Ls^o^yj  JU;  ^j\i^  »^.ji  ijjfr  u;yr 

f^^^*^^^  (jW*^  bc/^Ji  *i^y7   *^l^^-3ui5jJ  J  jJI  *jjL«^^--a\  u;!/*'^ 
j^y  ij^^ji  u^^JcK  c-;ljup j^  *-i  b  ^  l/V^^  *^^ Ji^  *y^*^^  fjj 

J  j^\  j^jj  M^iXf  j^^  i^  c^jLTJ-J  kL>^'  cjW-*  j^  '^y^  3  ^^ 


X  (f.  39»,  11.  4-13 ;  xxi,  v.  96).     Gog  and  Magog.— AUumoh 
to  ])actyUmteirif. 


^  Sie,  irltb  tathdfd. 
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•^^^  cr*  4:^lrrf  ^"^  ^  ^  y^  ;^  eiJMi  ^^L^  J^^lr^  f^i 
jj  CXiU>-  ^  ^J^J^^ji  \^^  vJ^  cf^*3^  ^  ]/ Vr  ^^'•^ 

iijy^J  j^liol  \J^y  ^  \J^y  tJ^ii^  j*^  JiJab  j^ljc-Nirf^^i-^ 


<X;l9- 


XI  (f.  47*,  U,  1-18 ;  xxii,  v.  41). 

ilH  UJJ  1^^:  ^j  j'l  ^^^^l^  ^jj\  Ju:^j  *iiJ^  J  •Vsi-Cjt  AiU 
oUpXjLT^^  c^U^I  ^MjJL*  ^j\  ]jj\Jl*i\  ^^/i  ^^jti  ^  4^\ 

L5*J^J^    1/Uj^   L5*V^V^>    (hA*?  J^"   u5^*i^   u^^y*^ 
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^  \y\jjii  jxAijj  jU^<  ^<  ^uuLu*  j^c^^r^^  s^ujij 


jl  ^jiJL?  jJU7  4j^jtf^  sj^}^  lT*  jV  *^  i,/***^^  ^  y^'  J  (^yJ^ 

y^T^.    e;^*ir*   J^*^  j'    c^^^*^  jV  ^  j^UJcJy^  jjtfl^  ii>^*^ 
J  <j:^^^f  ^U.  *^;^^  iJL^y^  ^  ^Jlc  ^1  (Ji^fjLtf  i}y^jj^  <3j1  ^ 

i  c^Wr^  l>i'^  v:>'  ^*>  *>y^  **>/  *ik  ^jS  ^'  p'^  W?i  ^^ 


^  i^id,  for  ^lf.l&^. 
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XII  (f.  49*,  IL  5-12 ;  xxii,  v.  51).     The  Devil-impired  verses 

in  surd  liii. 

Vi^lAjjl  Jy  C/^J  L5^-?  J^fc>/  *J^j  JJJ^  fc^jl-  jjla^  LS^ 
J^  ^  ^1  I^^Lu*^  yij^^  J^f  CuJ^  C:>^V^jtfliJ^  ^;)  JUJU0  ^  aU 

•^  J^V  l;c;d^  <J^  cf^li^  (^  ,^jCij  ]^U  ^^Ly  jo^  jL^ 
t/-^  j'  ^/  .rf^  \^  Jir^  U^  ^H/^  J^  y^.j  ji  J^  J  h 


XIII  (f.  52^  1.  19— f.  53*,  L  7;  xxiii,  v.  1).     The  buzzing 
noise  attendant  on  the  revelation  of  the  Kurgan. 

ij^il  Jy;.  ^  ^jus  vj:.,:^  ^  ju^l  cAi^  *^!-^  *i^  v;;W« 
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^ya^  J^\  Jjji  ^Jji  yj>  ijjif\f^.  ^ji^d^  ^y\  Cjj\^  ^yj^ 

^  Hi  j.j\  5  U^;l ;  Li^^liyV"  *'i  ^0:^^'  ^/^  »i  ^b^ 

*  CU^wLfi  jJ  ^JCit  J^U-  Jcaib  y 

XIV  (f.  55*,  U.  4-8 ;  xxiii,  v.  27).    What  is  meant  by  '  the 

EyeqfOod: 

Ufe*>  v/i  J  -^V  c^W  (^  cM'  c;^^  '^^  (►^  J  ^\^ 
tt/  a'  (^^/*  ^  (^'  ^  *-^^  ii-^Uft  lacOt  j,jl^  ^^j  ^^  ^ 

XV  (f.  59^  L  17— f.  60*,  L  6 ;  xxiii,  v.  96).     The  troubles 

qf'Othfndn  and  'AU/oreahadawed, 
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^  j<  4i  Aiib^  C<U^.  ^Ljib  ^^UjJ  ^  ^i/u^^^  1;^  J^ 

y?  jjT*  ^  *^r^  J  ji/  Uo  ^  c^l  v;;5*^y  ^  i^i/  ^^  M;  "ifjh 
3«j1  ^L««^j  I^  (XjU  Jul  isJSj^  J  (^^f^  uM;^  u>«***!*^  (^*^ 


•  JUJJ 


XVI  (f.  64%  L  13-f.  64^  1.  2  j  x^tiv,  t.  H).    The  slander 
against  *Ayesha. 


J^  AJLJj  ^V«^^  ^^^"^^  ^f^  ^^  l5^  4uLjU  JcJI^  4.^^-^ 
aUI  cii^l^  JrV^  *^^  ^^^  ^""^  i;;^""^  ^'^  ^^*^  ^-^  c^^ 
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4mjU  ur^^^y  JccJOj  Juii^^bj  ^J  l^a^ujlfi^  Jjjlii)  t^yuz^jS 
3  u^*y  ^W-*  b-;*^  cHJ  •^  c^^  J  '^ri  bj^  cri^-J  ii^'^*^  j^ 

^^\  ^«>^  J^  lA^' j'jjj;  v^'^-ft^j  ^  u-*;  ^^^  cf'a^  \J 

XVII  (f.  65*,  U.  9-14;  xxiv,  v.  14).  The  same  eonlinued— 
Hasdn-i'ThabifB  veraee  {Cf.  Ibn  Hish&m,  ed.  Wustenfeld, 
p.  739), 

tJjf^J  ^  \jiJ^\^  O^Jj/"*^  ^^  't^  W^^  <^^  l/^  J^  "^^ 
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Art.  XVII. — Dr.  Bhagvinlil  Indrdjfs  Interprefatian  of  the 
Mathurd  Lion  Pillar  Inscriptions.  Edited  by  G. 
BiJHLBB,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  CLE.,  Hon.  Member  R.A.S. 

A  LINGERING  illness,  ending  witb  a  premature  death,  pre-^ 
vented  tbe  late  Dr.  Bhag^nl&l  Indrftjt  from  completing 
bis  article  on  one  of  his  most  important  discoveries,  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Mathur&  Lion  Pillar.  What  he  had 
written,  or  rather  dictated  to  his  assistant — a  transcript  as 
well  as  Sanskrit  and  English  translations,  together  with  some 
notes — was  sent  after  his  death  to  England,  with  the  sculp- 
ture (now  in  the  British  Museum),  and  made  over  for  publi- 
cation to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  With  the  permissiou 
of  the  Society's  Council,  I  have  undertaken  to  edit  these 
materials,  and  thus  for  the  last  time  to  perform  a  task  which 
I  have  performed  more  than  once  for  my  lamented  friend's 
papers  during  his  lifetime.  In  doing  this  I  have  compared 
Dr.  Bhagv&nl&l's  transcript  first  with  the  originals  on  the 
stone,  and  afterwards  again  with  an  excellent  paper  impres-* 
sion,  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  James  Burgess  in  1889,  The 
collation  has  made  necessary  some  alterations  in  the  transcript 
and  in  the  translation,  among  which  the  more  important 
ones  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  But  I  may 
confidently  assert  that  all  really  essential  points  have  been 
fully  settled  and  explained  by  Dr.  Bhagv&nl&l,  whose  great 
acumen  and  scholarship  are  as  conspicuous  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  these  inscriptions  as  in  his  other  epigraphic 
publications.  For  convenience's  sake  I  have  prefixed  an 
introduction,  sunmiarizing  the  chief  results  deducible  from 
the  inscriptions. 

The  Mathur&  Lion  Pillar,  or  rather  Lion  Capital,  as  Dr. 
Bhagv&nl&l  more  correctly  calls  it  in  his  notes  to  the 
transcripti  measures  1  ft,  7  ins.  in  height  and  2  ft.  8  ins.  ix^ 
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width,  and  consists  of  two  lions  standing  closely  joined 
together,  back  to  back,  on  a  pedestal,  a  square  block  of  red 
sandstone  forming  an  oblong  10  ins.  square  at  the  top 
and  11  ins.  square  at  the  base,  and  1  ft.  8  ins.  in  height. 
Above,  at  the  point  of  the  junction  of  the  two  backs, 
there  is  a  square  flattened  space  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  and  there,  is  also  a  corresponding  hole  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  sculpture  belonged 
to  the  upper  portion  of  some  pillar,  but  did  not  stand 
quite  at  the  top.  And  various  representations  on  slabs 
from  the  AmarAvati  Stftpa  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  two  lions  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  object  which  they  carried.  For  example,  on 
plate  xxxviii.  flg.  1  (Burgess,  Arch.  Bep.  South  Indian, 
vol.  i.),  we  have  a  pillar,  surmounted  by  an  architrave  on 
which  two  lions  eouchant  are  placed  back  to  back,  and  above 
them  rises  an  enormous  Dharmachakra.  Similar  structures 
occur  ibidem^  fig.  6  and  on  plate  xl.  figs.  3  and  4.  The 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  a  very  common  one,  the 
lions  as  supporters  of  the  Dharmachakra  being  symbols 
of  the  Buddha,  who  is  often  called  the  lion  of  the  S&kya 
race.  The  place  where  the  pillar  was  set  up  seems  to  have 
been,  according  to  the  inscription  H.,  the  Ouhavihftra, 
lapparently  one  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries  at  Mathur&, 
with  which  town  the  sculpture  is  also  connected  by  the 
name  of  the  Satrap  Sudasa  or  Sod&sa.  If  the  exact  find- 
spot  of  the  Lion  Capital  were  known,  it  would  be  possible 
to  identify  the  site  of  the  6uhavih&ra,  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  Ohinese  pilgrims. 

The  inscriptions,  eighteen  in  number,  are  incised  all  over 
the  bodies  of  the  two  animals,  and  even  at  the  bottom  of 
the  block  on  which  they  stand.  They  ran  in  various 
directions,  and  their  separation  and  correct  arrangement 
must  have  been  a  very  difficult  task,  which  Dr.  Bbagv&nlftl 
has,  however,  performed  with  his  often-proved  ingenuity 
and  patience.  Most  of  the  letters  are  cut  boldly  and  deeply, 
but  they  vary  considerably  in  size,  the  large  ones,  which 
are  most  frequent,  measuring  nearly  two  inches  in-  height, 
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^nd  the  smallest  oneSi  e.g*  in  tbe  inscription  H*,  not  quite 
half-an-inch.  The  lines  sometimes  run  straight,  but 
occasionally  slant  downwards  towards  the  left,  like  those 
of  the  Sh&hb&zgarht  version  of  Asoka's  edicts.  .  The  preser- 
vation is,  on  the  whole,  good,  though  accidental  scratches 
are  not  rare,  and  some  characterSi  especially  on  the  chests 
of  the  lions,  are  half  obliterated.  « 

The  alphabet  of  the  inscriptions  is  that  which  used  to 
be  called  the  Bactro-Pali  or  Ariano-Pali,  but  which,  as 
Prdfessor  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  has  shown  on  the  evidence 
of  a  passage  from  the  Fa  wan  shU  lin,^  is  identical  with 
the  KharoahtM  or  KarottM  Upi  of  the  Jaina  and  Buddhist 
scriptures.  The  characters  closely  agree  with  those  of  the 
Sh&hb&zgarhi  and  Mansehra  versions  of  Asoka  edicts, 
bs  well  as  with  those  on '  the  coins  of  the  Indb-Grecian 
kings.  The  chief  differences  are  found  (1)  in  the  lingual  pia^ 
which  consists  of  a  vertical  stroke  with  two  short  horizontal 
bars,  -|  instead  of  ^  ;  (2)  in  the  dental  da,  which  in 
several  cases  .looks  exactly  like  tra  ^ ,  and  seems  to  be 
developed  from  the  Sh&hbftzgarht  ^  in  divani  (Edict  iv. 
1.  8) ;  (3)  in  the  dental  «flr,  the  head  of  which  is  invariably 
open  to  the  left,  while  in  the  older  documents  it  is  closed 
by  an  elongation  of  the  vertical  stroke,  and  thus  has  the 
form  r^  instead  of  ^ ;  (4)  in  the  medial  u,  which, 
.with  the  sole  exception  of  mu,  consist^  of  a  loop  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  vertical  strokes;  mu  has  once  in  tnuki^ 
(A.  II.  L  8)  the  A^oka  form,  in  Sakamunisa  (A.  ii.  1.  7) 
the  later  one;  (5)  in  the  position  of  the  medial  e,  which 
sometimes  is  attached  to  the  right  of  the  end  of  the  vertical 
strokes ;  (6)  in  the  group  «pa  (A.  ir.  1.  8),  where  we  have 
Jiy  as  oti  the  coins,  instead  of  /i  or  ^  in  the  Asoka 
Edicts.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  upward  strokes  at 
the  foot  of  the  verticals,  which  are  so  common  in  Asoka's 

^  Babylonian  and  Orimtal  fieocMrd,  vol.  i.  ^«  68  ff. 
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inscriptions,  are  rare,  and  that  horizontal  base-strokes^ 
which  are  used  only  with  ja  and  also  with  ^Aa  in  the 
Mansehra  version,  occur  here,  just  as  on  the  coins,  with 
other  letters.  Thus  the  fifth  sign  in  agramaheshia  (A.  i.  L  2) 
is   ^. 

The  language  is  a  Prakrit,  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the*  northern  Asoka  inscriptions,  but  showing  a  leaning 
towards  the  Mahirftshtrt.  With  the  Sh&hb&zgarhi  dialect 
it  agrees  (1)  in  frequently  preserving  ra  in  groups,  e,g.  in 
agramaheahiaf  parigrahe,  pradhavipradeie^  etc. ;  (2)  in  the 
preservation  of  the  three  sibilants,  ia,  sha,  and  8a,  the  last 
of  which,  however,  appears  for  ia  in  samana  (once  in  J. 
perhaps  iamana),  Piahpasria,  saapae  for  Saivate,  and  in  Saka^ 
atana,  i.e.  Sakaathdna ;  while  in  pradeia,  iarira,  chatudiSaaa^ 
agratnaheahiay  and  so  forth,  the  palatal  and  the  lingual 
duly  occur  in  their  proper  places;  (3)  in  the  use  of  ^a 
for  am  (substitute  for  Sva)  in  aaapae,  and  perhaps  in  Piahpaaria 
if  the  name  corresponds  to  Viicairt ;  and  (4)  the  omission 
of  the  aspiration  in  the  third  syllable  of  Sakaatana  for 
Sakaathdna^  which  is  found  also  in  other  Mathurft  inscriptions 
(see  Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  375).  With  the  Mahftrashtrt 
agrees  (1)  the  substitution  of  m  for  medial  pa  in  chhatrava 
{pa  being  preserved  only  in  buaaparo) ;  and  (2)  the  frequent 
elision  of  medial  gutturals,  palatals,  dentals,  and  ^a,  e.g.  in 
Nakaraaaa  for  Ndgarakaaaa,  Kuaulaaaa  for  Kuaulakaaa,  veya^ 
udino  for  vegodlrnah,  ayariya§a  for  dchdryaaya^  viyaa  for 
V{/aya,  puya  for  pHifd^  aaapae  for  iahate,  analogous  examples 
occur,  however,  also  in  the  literary  Pali.  Peculiar  are  the 
constant  substitutions  of  dental  na  for  lingual  na,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  dialect  of  Asoka!3  Eastern  li  .scriptions, 
the  complete  omission  of  the  Anusv&ra,  wLicU  possibly 
may  be  graphic,  the  group  ahta  in  Puliahtena,  and  the 
curious  elision  of  ai  in  Tachilaaa  for  Tdchhaailaaaa  or  Tdk^ 
ahaSilaayaf  which  makes  the  name  of  the  town  agree  very 
closely  with  the  Oreek  Taxila.  The  occasional  hardening 
of  the  medisB  and  the  softening  of  the  tenues,  as  in  nakaraaaa 
for   ndgarakaaaay    bhakavata    for   bhagavantOf   niyadido    for 
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nirydittahy  and  pagasana  for  pakdsdnam,  in  Sanskrit  prakd" 
idndm,  are  common  to  most  Prakrit  dialects. 

The  declension  offers  few  peculiarities.  The  nominative 
singular  of  the  masculine  a-stems  ends  in  o,  and  that  of 
the  neuter  usually  in  a,  once  in  o  {patithavifo,  A.  ii.  1.  6). 
The  other  cases  may  be  shown  by  the  following  paradigm  : — 

Singular.  Plural 

Instr.  Budhena. 
Dat     Budhaya  (-dh&ya). 
Oen.    Budhasa  (-dhassa).        Budhana  (-dhftna). 
Loc.     Budhe.  ^ 

The  masculine  i-stems  and  t«-stems  no  doubt  took  the 
usual  Prakrit  inflexions,  as  the  nominative  kalui  and  the 
genitives  muniaa  and  bhikhma  indicate.  The  instrumental 
of  the  feminine  I-stems  ends  in  %a,  as  in  agramaheshia,  and 
the  dative-genitive  of  the  a-stems  in  ae^  i.e.  de,  as  in  pupae. 

The  instrumental  of  the  rt-stems  ends  in  ra,  i.e.  rd,  as 
in  dhitra,  malra,  and  bhratra.  There  are  a  few  remnants 
of  the  consonantal  declensions,  viz.  the  nominative  yuvaraya 
for  *puvardjdf  the  genitive  yumraha  for  *yuvardjmh  and 
Bospae  for  iaicate.  If  several  words  stand  in  the  same 
case,  sometimes  only  one  or  some  of  them  are  inflected, 
the  remaining  showing  only  the  pure  stem;  see  e.g.  A.  ii. 
1.  2,  E.  U.  2,  3.  The  same  peculiarity  occurs  in  the  Jaina 
inscriptions  from  Mathur&. 

The  single  inflected  verbal  form  bhusati  (A.  n.  L  8), 
Sanskrit  bhavishyati,  is  of  the  Pali  type  and  closely  agrees 
with  the  Sh&hb&zgarhl  bhosati.  Karita  (J.  I.  2),  i.e.  kdritd^ 
I  take  for  a  representative  of  the  absolutive  kdrayitvd. 

As  regavue  the  contents  of  the  inscriptions,  they  record : — . 

r 
(1)  The    deposition    of   a    relic   of    Buddha   in   a   Stftpa 

(nisima),  and   the  assignment  of  the  St&pa  and  of 

a   monastery,  probably    called  the  Guhavih&ra,   to 

the  community  of   the  Sarv&stiv&da  monks  by  the 

queen-consort  of  the  great  Satrap  Rajula  and  various 

relatives  of  hers  (Inscr.  A.). 

J.R.A.8.  1894.  36 
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(2)  The  assignment  of  a  piece  of  land  (for  the  Yih&raP) 

during  the  reign  of  the  Satrap  ^udasa,  son  of  Bajuhi 
(Inscr.  M.). 

(3)  The  erection  of  a  safnanachhatra,  a  funeral  monument 

for  an  ascetic  (P),  by  the  yurar^fa  Eharaosta,  son 
of  Bajula,  and  his  sons  (Inscr.  E.). 

(4)  The  erection  of  a  Stiipa  {niaima)   by  one  Pulishta,  a 

monk  (P),  and  its  assignment  to  the  Sarv&stiy&das  (J.). 

(5)  Honorific  mentions  of   (a)   the  great  Satrap  Kusulaa 

Patika  and  the  Satrap  Mevaki  Miyika  (Inscr.  G.)  ; 
(b)  of  the  Satrap  Khardaa  (Inscr.  Q.) ;  (c)  of  the 
whole  country  of  the  ^kas  (Inscr.  P.) ;  (d)  of  one 
Kodina  of  Takshasilft  (Inscr.  R.)  ;  (e)  of  tha  teacher 
BuddhilOf  a  SarvAstiyAda  monk  from  Nagara  (Inscra. 
F.  and  N.) ;  (/)  of  the  teacher  Buddhadeva  by  one 
Ayimita  (Inscrs.  K.  and  L.). 

(6)  A  wish  that  the  army,  Le,  that  of  the  Satrap  of  Mathurft, 

which  had  started  on  a  foraging  expedition,  might 
be  victorious  (P)  (Inscr.  I.). 

(7)  The  statement  of  Sudasa's  parentage  and  an  enumeration 

of  two  younger  brothers  of  his  (Insors.  B.,  0.»  and  D.). 

(8)  An  expression  of   homage  to  the  Buddhist  Triratna 

(Inscr.  0.). 


The  gist  of  all  this  probably  is  that  during  the  reign 
of  the  Satrap  l^udasa  a  site  was  acquired  in  Mathurft,  and 
a  monastery  (with  relics)  and  a  Mamanachkatra  were  built,  the 
donors  being  various  members  of  the  reigning  family.  In 
accordance  with  the  practice,  obseryable  in  various  other 
inscriptions,  portions  of  the  spiritual  merit  gained  by  these 
pious  works  were  assigned  to  a  number  of  individuals, 
probably  connected  with  the  donors  by  relationship  or  by 
spiritual  bonds.  Hence  their  names  were  inscribed  on  the 
capital,  mostly  with  the  addition  of  the  word  puyae,  "tor 
the  worship  of,"  or  "in  honour  of."  The  insertion  of 
the  whole  country  of  the  Sakas  in  this  list  is  remarkable, 
as  a  similar  case  is  not  known. 
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Most  important  is  the  information  regarding  the  family 
of  the  l^aka  Satraps  of  Matbiui,  the  pedigree  of  which 
stands  as  follows: — 

Piflhpasri  (husband  not  mentioned). 
Abohola  (husband  Tasi  Eamndha). 


Mahachhatraya  Bajnla  mairied  to  Nadasi  Kasa         Haynara 

(daughter).  (son). 


Chatraya         Eaiui          Naiiluda         Eharaosta,  ynyar&ja.  Hana 

S'n^asa.        (younger     ^ouogestson             I  (daughter), 

brother).       of  £ijula)^ 

,,'  I- 

jaJamasa  -maja 

(kum&ra),  (youngest  son). 


The  genealogy  on  the  right  side  4s  far  as  Eharaosta 
is  given  in  the  Insoription  A.,  and  the  names  of  Eharaosta's 
sons  in  Inscription  E.  With  respect  to  the  left  side  it 
must  be  noted  that,  though  the  Inscription  B.  calls  ^udasa 
the  son  of  Bajula,  there  is  no  eyidence  to  show  that  Nadasi 
Easa  was  his  mother.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  was 
the  8<m  of  another  wife  of  Bajula.  If  the  interpretation 
put  on  the  Inscriptions  C.  and  D,  be  correct,  they  name 
two  other  younger  brothers  of  Su^asai-^Ealui  and  Naiiluda. 

Sir  A.  Cunningham  ^  has  identified  the  chhatram  Sudasa 
with  the  Mahdkshatrapa  So^dsa  of  the  Mathur|L  inscriptions 
in  the  Br&hmi  lipi  (Arch.  Surv.  Rep. .  vol.  iii.  p.  30  and 
plate  zii.  no.  1),  and  Epigraphia  Indica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  195, 
199).  The  identification  is,  of  course,  unobjectionable. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  the  second  inscription  quoted 
is  dated  in  the  year  42  or  72  of  an  unspecified  era,  which 
no  doubt  precedes  that  of  the  Eushana  kings,  Eanishka, 
Huvishka,  and  Y&sudeva,  who,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
inscriptions,  ruled  later  over  Mathuril.     Sudasa  or  Sod^sa, 


^  Academif  of  1891,  April  28,  p.  397,  and  **  Coins  of  the  Indo-Scythians/' 
ii  p.  21.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  repeatedly  called  this  Satrap  Saudata^  out  there 
U  no  evidence  for  this  form  of  the  name,  which  in  all  probability  is  not  a 
Sanskrit  word. 
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therefore,  cannot  have  ruled  later  than  in  the  first  half 
of  the  first  century  a.d./  but  may  possibly  be  still  earlier. 
As  our  inscriptions  call  him  twice  chhatram,  and  as  in  the 
other  two  he  receives  the  titles  mahdkshairapa  and  8vdmin, 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  rise  in  dignity  or  power,  ours 
probably  belong  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

The  mahachhatram  Rajula  has  been  identified  by  Sir  A. 
Cunningham,  11.  cc.  and  Arch.  Surv.  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  40,  with 
the  mahdkshatrapa  and  rdjan  Rftjuviila  of  the  Mora  well 
inscription,^  and  with  the  mahachhatrava  or  chhatrava 
Bajubula  or  Raj  uvula  of  the  coins,'  whose  name  is  in 
Greek  PAZY,  and  who  receives  the  epithet  apratihatachakra 
**  of  unopposed  rule."  I  have  formerly  expressed  my  doubts 
regarding  this  identification.  But  I  must  now  admit  that 
it  is  probable.  For  Raj  uvula  may  be  shortened  to  Rajula 
just  as  Devadatta  to  Devala,  Somadatta  to  Somila,  and 
so  forth.  As'  regards  Eharaosta,  the  brother  of  i^udasa, 
who  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  yui>ar^a  or  Csesar, 
Sir  A.  Cunningham  ("Coins  of  the  Indo-Scythians,'*  ii.  p.  25) 
identifies  him  with  the  Eharamosta  or  Charamosti  of  the 
coins,  and  appeals  to  our  inscription  as  the  proof  for 
his  conjecture.  He  has,  however,  not  noticed  that  the 
father  of  Eharaosta  is  Rajula,  while  Kharamosta  is  called 
the  son  of  Arta,  or  in  Greek  Artaos.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  they  are  two  different  persons,  even  if  their 
names  should  be  identical.  The  fact  that  Eharaosta  bears 
the  title  yumrdja  indicates  that  he  was  designated  to  be 
the  successor  of  Sudasa,  be  it  because  the  latter  was  childless 
or  because  the  order  of  the  succession  went,  as  with  the 
Western  Eshatrapas  of  Ghashtana's  family,  from  brother 
to  brother. 

The  other  Satraps,  Eusulaa  Patika  and  Mevaki  Miyaka 


1  Sir  A.  Cummgham  ('*  Coina  of  the  Indo-Scythians,"  p.  27}  asdgiis  S'u^asa 
to  this  period. 

'  Arch.  SiuT.  Rep.  vol.  xx.  p.  48  and  plate  v  No.  4.  I  poesees  a  very  good 
photograph  of  the  inscription,  presentea  to  me  hy  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  and 
a  squeeze  by  Dr.  Fiihrer. 

*  P.  Gardner,  <' Catalogue  of  Indian  Coins,"  p.  67;  Sir  A.  Cunningham, 
''  Coins  of  the  Indo- Scythians,"  ii.  pp.  22,  69. 
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(Tnscr.  G.),  as  well  as  Rhardaa  (Inscr.  Q.)*  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  connected  with  tbe  donors  by  family 
or  other  ties.  But  it  is  for  the  present  not  possible  to 
say  what  the  connection  was.  Sir  A.  Cunningham's  attempt^ 
to  identify  the  first  with  the  Satrap  Liako  Kusuluka  of 
Moga's  plate  and  the  third  with  Eharaosta  does  not  appear 
satisfactory.  As  Kusulaa  or  Kusuluka  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  two  different  other  names,  the  obvious  inference  is 
that  it  is  a  tribal  or  family  name.  With  respect  to 
Khardaa  and  Eharaosta  I  cannot  understand  on  what 
ground  the  two  names  are  declared  to  be  the  same. 

Transcript 

A.  i.» 

1.  Mahachhatravasa  Rajulasa 

2.  agramaheshia' Yasia 

3.  Eamudhaa  dhitra 

4.  Kharaostasa  yuvarana 

5.  matra  Nadasia  Easaye  ^ 

A.  11.5 

1.  sadha  matra  A[b]uholaa 

2.  pi[ta]mahi-Pishpasria  bhra- 

3.  [t]ra  Hayuarana  sadha  Hana-dhi[tra]^ 

4.  a[te]urena^  [ajrakapa-* 

6.  rivarena  ise  pradhavipra[de]- 
6.  se  nisime  sarira  pra[ti]thavito  ^ 

^  Op.  cit  pp.  22  and  25. 

2  These  five  lines  are  incised  on  the  top ;  in  line  3  there  is  a  round  hole  for 
fixing  the  capital,  probably  a  Dharmachakra ;  see  above. 

»  The  syllable  Mi  looks  like  »hri ;  but  the  apparent  ra^  stroke  is  probably 
nothing  but  a  base  line,  such  as  are  often  attached  to  various  letters. 

*  Possibly  kamye  to  be  read.     Dr.  Bhagv&nl&l  reads  Nadaaiaka  Bay  am. 
^  These  eleven  lines  are  incised  on  the  back  of  the  lions. 

*  Read  Hayuarena.    Dr.  Bhagvanlal  reads  dhida. 

^  Dr.  Bhagv^lll  reads  aurena,  but  a  blurred  letter,  U  or  jay  certainly  stands 
between  a  and  u, 

^  The  first  syllable  may  be  read  as  ho, 

'  Dr.  Bhagvdnlal  reads  pratiihavitiy  and  takes  this  as  equivalent  to  prati- 
thihdpayatiy  which  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  instrumentals  Aadasia 
Kasaye,  matra  and  dhitra  (A.  i.  3  and  5). 
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7.  bhakayata-^kamuniBa  Badhasa  [  |  *] 

8.  mukihitaya  saspae  bhnsatd  [  I  *] 

9.  Thura  oha  sagharamo  olia  ohat[u]* 

10.  difosa  saghasa  Sarta-* 

11.  ativadaaa  parigrahe  [!!*]• 

Ttamlaiion. 

By  Nadasi  Kasa,  the  first  queen  of  the  great  Satrap 
Bajula,  the  daughter  of  Tasi  JEtamudha,  the  mother  of  the 
GsBsar  {yurardja)  Kharaaata, 

II. 

( Who  is  associated)  with  her  mother  Abuhola,  her  grand- 
mother Pishpasri  {VihaM?),  her  brother  Hayuara,  Her 
daughter  Sana,  (and)  with  the  crowd  of  the  women  of 
the  harem^  has  deposited  in  this  spot  of  the  earth,  in  the 
Stdpa  {nisima),  a  relic  of  divine  Sftkyamuni  Buddha ;  it  will 
conduce  to  eternal  welfare  (viz.)  liberation.  Both  the 
Stdpa.  (ihum)  and  the  monastery  (are)  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  community  of  Sarv&stiyftaa  {monks)  that  belongs  to 
the  four  quarters  (of  the  world), 

Bemar^. 

(1)  The  proper  names  are  probably  all  barbaric,  and  belong 
to  some  Saka  dialect.  Hence  the  otherwise  possible 
identification  of  Pishpasri  with  Sanskrit  ViSvaSri 
becomes  rather  doubtful.  Dr.  Bhagvftnlftl  suggests 
the  tempting,  but  linguistically  impossible,  identi- 
fication of  Nadasi  with  Sanskrit  NandaM,  Tasi 
Kamudha  must  be  a  male  name,  because  Nadasi's 
mother,  Abuhola,  appears  in  A.  ii.  In  the  Jaina 
inscriptions  from  Mathurft  masculine  i-stems  occa- 
sionally take  the  feminine  terminations,  Ep.  Ind.  ii. 
p.  197.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  full  form 
of  the  name  is  Yasia  Kamudhaa,  and  that  it  has  not 
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been  inflected;  compare  piiamahi-Pishpasria  and 
Hana'dhitra  in  A.  ii. 

(2)  The    explanation   of   ateurena    arakaparivarena,    taken 

to  correspond  to  Sanskrit  dntahpurem  &ryakdparU 
vdrena,  is  not  quite  certain,  because  the  drya  is 
usually  represented  in  Prakrit  by  aira,  apira,  ayya^ 
or  qija. 

(3)  As  we  have  in  J.  1.  2  [w]w[t]wo  karita  niyadido,  the  word 

nisima  must  be  a  substantive.  Professor  Pischel 
proposes  to  take  it  as  equivalent  to  Prakrit  nisima, 
and  to  Sanskrit  nihsama  "  uneven/'  "  high/' 
''elevated/'  and  to  explain  it,  if  it  be  used  as  a 
noun,  as  an  equivalent  of  **  St&pa/'  He  points  out 
that,  according  to  Yararuchi's  Pr&kritaprak&sa,  12,  6, 
satna  becomes  9ima  in  the  oauraseni  dialect.  The 
explanation  fits  excellently.  Dr.  Bhagv&nl&l  reads 
nmmi  and  explains  this  as  the  locative  of  nhiy  which 
latter  he  identifies  with  Sanskrit  *ntshida,  ''a  place 
where  a  Buddha  had  sat." 

(4)  The  word  tie  occurs  in  the  sense  of  asmin  in  the  Zeda 

inscription  of  Eanishka,  Samvat  11  (see  the  facsimile 
in  M.  Senart's  ''Notes  d'^pigraphie  Indienne,"  iii. 
p.  10),  in  the  phrase  iie  chhunami,  i.e.  asmin  kshane. 
Pratiihavito  is  the  neuter,  as  frequently  in  the 
Sh&hb&zgarhi  version  of  the  Bock-Edicts. 

(5)  Mukihitaya  saspae  corresponds,  according  to  Professor 

Jacobi,  to  Sanskrit  muktihitdya  iaSvate.  Dr.  Bhag- 
v&nl&l  corrects  mukihitaya%a8pa\t%\e,  which,  as  he 
thinks,  might  represent  Sanskrit  mukUhiiayaiaH' 
prdplaye. 

Transcript. 

B.i 

1.  Mahachhatravasa 

2.  BAJulasa  putre 

3.  Sudase  chhatrave  [  1 1  *] 

1  Incised  on  the  neck  of  the  lion  to  the  right,  in  large  characters. 
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Transcript 

1.  Budhilasa  Nakaraasa 

2.  bhikhusa  Sarvastivadasa  [  II  *]• 

Translation. 
{In  honour)  of  Budhila,  inhabitant  of  Nakara  (Nagara), 
a  monk  of  the  Sarv&stiv&da  (school).^ 

Transcript. 

1.  Mahachhatravasa  Eosulaasa  ^  Patikasa  Mevaki  cha  ' 

2.  Miyikasa  chhatravasa  puyae  [!!*]• 

Translation. 
For  the  worship  of  the  great  Satrap  Kusulaa  Patika  ^  and 
of  Mevaki^  the  Miyika  Satrap. 

Transcript. 

Gohavihare  [!!*]. 

Translation. 
In  the  Guha-monastery. 


appointed  dm&tra  of  the  Sramanas."  He  takes  -maja  for  a  remnant  of  the 
Sanskrit  word  dtmqfa,  and  probably  considers  the  unknown  term  dmAtra  to  be 
justified  by  the  word  mahdrndtra,  which,  howeyer,  stands  for  mahati  mdtrd 
yatya  sat^. 

^  Incised  on  the  neck  of  the  lion  to  the  left,  in  large  characters. 

'  The  word  pttyae  mnst,  no  donbt,  be  understood,  as  Dr.  Bhagv&nlM  suggests. 

'  Incised  below  F.,  in  rather  smaller  characters. 

*  Dr.  BhagvftnllU  reads  kusulakasa,  but  the  a  is  distinct. 

*  Dr.  Bhagvdnlal  reads  MevakUa,  but  the  letter  can  only  be  an  abnormal  4^ 
or  a  normal  eha, 

*  i.e.  of  Fatika,  the  kutulaka,  which  seems  to  be  a  tribal  or  territorial  name ; 
compare  Liako  Kuauluko  on  the  copper-plate  of  Moga. 

t  This  and  the  following  inscriptions  are  incised  in  the  front,  i.e,  on  the  chests 
of  the  lions.  H.  stands  at  the  top  in  very  minute  characters.  Some  portions  of 
the  front  are  weather-worn,  and  some  inscriptions  consequently  undecipnerable. 
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Tramer^i. 

1.  Yeyaudino  kadhavaro  [bjusapa- 

2.  ro  ^  kadha- 

3.  varo 

4.  viyaa[||*]* 

Translation.^ 

The  army  started  in   haste  ;    the  army   (ts)   intent  on 
wealth :  victory ! 

Transcript. 

J.* 

1.  -[samana]-  P[u]lishtena 

2.  [n]i8[i]mo  karita  niyadido  * 

3.  Sarvastivadana  parigrahe  [  l|  ♦].• 

Translation. 

By  the  monk  (?)  Pulishta  a  Stiipa  (nisima)  was  ordered  to 
be  made  and  given  in  the  possession  of  the  Sarv&stiv&das. 


^  Incised  just  below  H.  in  large  characters. 

^  Dr.  Bhagy&nim  reads  usaparo.  The  first  letter  is  not  quite  distinct,  and 
may  be  read  a»  bu  or  tu. 

>  Dr  BhagT&nldl  states  that  he  can  make  nothing  of  this  inscription,  which, 
he  thinks,  may  be  written  in  some  Scythian  dialect.  The  words  seem,  however, 
to  be  HahirHshtri  Prakrit,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  tentatively  in  Sanskrit 
by  VModi*yiah  akandMvdrahy  buaaparah  tkandhdvdrahy  fjyayaj^. 

*  incised  in  large  characters  below  the  end  of  the  'first  mie  of  I.  According 
to  Dr.  Bhagvelnl&l  **  about  five  letters"  have  been  lost  at  the  beginning  of  1.  1, 
and  three  at  the  beginning  of  1.  2.  The  soueeze  shows,  at  the  beginning  of 
1.  1,  remnants  of  the  three  letters  which  have  been  entered  in  the  transcript,  and 
possibly  of  a  fourth.  In  1.  2  nothing  has  been  lost.  There  are,  however, 
(1)  an  enormous  tha  just  below  the  blank  space  between  veyaudino  and  kadhavaro^ 
and  (2)  below,  written  crosswise,  and  running  up  towards  the  ka  of  kadhavaro, 
the  word  khala^ana  **oi  the  Khala/tfas/'  JBelow  this  is  again  a  blurred  sign, 
possibly  io. 

^  Dr.  Bhagv&nllQ  reads  visamo  and  nijfdita.  The  last  two  syllables,  dido, 
are,  however,  quite  plain. 

*  This  third  line  stands  on  the  squeeze  below  the  inscription  G. 
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Tra9i8eript 

K.  and  L.^ 
K.  1.  Ayariyasa 

2.  Budhadevasa 
L.  3.  udaena  Ayimito  [  II  *].* 

Translation. 
On  aoooant  of  the  exaltation  of  the  teacher  Buddhadevai 
Ayimita.' 

Transcript 

h  Obhatrave  l^dase 

2.  imo  par^havi-  * 

3.  pradeso  [II  ]. 

Translation. 
This  piece  of  land  (was  given)  when  oudasa  was  Satrap. 

Transcript 

1.  Ayariasa  Budhilasa  Nakarakasa  bhikhu- 

2.  sa  Sarvastiyadasa  pagasa-  ^ 

3.  na  Mahasaghiana  pra- 

4.  fiavida  «  v[a]khalula8a  '[IT]. 

^  Incised  on  the  chest  of  the  left  lion,  the  letters  of  1.  1  ninning  on  after 
FulishtetM  (J.  1),  and  those  of  1.  3  after  niyadido  (J.  2). 
'  Dr.  Bha^&nl&l  reads  Ayamita[sa\  hut  the  letters  are  perfectly  plain. 

*  Udaena  is  probably  eqniyalent  to  Sanskrit  udayena,  and  tne  inscription 
seems  to  indicate  that  one  Ayimita  has  formed  a  wish  or  done  something  for 
the  prosperity  or  glorification  of  the  teacher  Buddhadeva.  Ayimitra  cor- 
responds exactly  to  Sanskrit  Atimitra.  Dr.  BhagvanlM*s  translation  differs 
in  accordance  with  his  reading  or  restoration,  *'  [^For  the  merit]  of  Buddhadeva, 
the  Ach&rya,  {and)  of  Udayana  Aryamitra. 

*  Also  incised  on  the  chest  of  the  left  lion. 

^  Dr.  BhagrinlM  reads  pathtwi,  but  the  letters  are  plainly  pa4hravi. 
Compare  the  spelling  pa^ri  for  par  ft  ^prati. 

'  Incised  chiefly  inside  the  circle  at  the  bottom  of  the  capital ;  the  first  three 
letters  of  1.  1  protruding  on  the  right  and  the  last  two  on  the  left. 

^  Dr.  Bhagranlil  says  that  there  is  a  blank  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  fills 
it  up  by  hd.    The  squeeze  shows  a  slightly  blurred  ta, 

^  Dr.  Bhagy&nllU  reeABJaviddy  but  the  squeeze  has  distinctly  navida, 

'  The  reyerse  shows  the  consonant  va  distinctly.    The  yowel  may  also  be  e. 
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Translaiion, 
{In  honour)  of  the  teacher  Buddhila^  a  native  of  Nakara 
(Nagara),  a  Sarvastiyftda  monk,  who  knows  the  wisdom 
of  the  famous  ^  Mah&samghikas  and  is  eager  to  explain  it.^ 

Transcript. 

1.  Sarva-Budhana  puya  dhamasa 

2.  puya  saghasa  puya  [  II  *]. 

Translation, 
Adoration  to  all  the  Buddhas,  adoration  to  the  Dharma, 
adoration  to  the  Samgha  I 


Transcript. 

P.    Q.    R.* 

1.  Sarvasa  Sakasta- 

1.  Ehardaasa^ 

1.  Eodinasa 

2.  nasapuyae. 

2.  chhatrayasa. 

2.  Tachhilasa. 

Translation. 
(P.)  In  hononr  of  the  whole  Sakastana, 
(Q )  Of  the  Satrap  Khardaa, 
(B.)  Of  Eodina  (Kaundinya),  a  native  of  Tachhila. 

*  Foffosana,  i.e.  praiddAndrnj  **famon8." 

^  Dr.  Bhagrlliil&l  takes  vida  as  equivalent  to  vidyAj  and  translates  *<  delight- 
ing in  the  e^oeition  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to  the  membera  of  the  Great 
Congregation.  But  the  Mahasamghikas  are  a  well-known  school,  opposed  to 
the  SarvistiTsldins.  Perhaps  the  inscription  means  to  praise  fiuddhila  for  his 
proficiency  in  the  doctrines  of  the  two  schools. 

^  Incised  to  the  left  of  N.  on  the  flank  of  the  left  lion. 

*  P.  stands  on  the  flank  of  the  ri^ht  lion  just  to  the  right  of  0. ;  Q.  on  the 
foot ;  and  R.  partly  on  the  chest  and  partlj  on  the  foot  of  the  same  lion. 

*  Thus  also  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  "Coins  of  the  Indo-Scythians,**  ii.  p.  22. 
Dr.  Bhagy&nl^  adds  that  the  reading  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  word  may  be 
Khanvaasa  or  Khadvaasa, 
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Art.  Xyill. — The  Northern  Kehatrapae.  By  Pandit. 
BhaovanlXl  IndrajT,  Ph.I>.,  M.R.A.S.  Edited  bjr 
E.  J.  Rapson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Late  Fellow  of  St.; 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 


Editor's  Preface. 

[SnrcB.tbe  publication  in  tbis  Journal  of  Pandit  Bhagvanlal's 
article  on  the  Western  Kshatrapas,  a  period  of  no  less  than  four, 
years  has  elapsed.  The  delay  in  issuing  this,  the  final  portion 
of  his  notes,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  study  of  these  notes  con- 
Tinced  me  of  the  impossibility  of  publishing  them  in  anything 
like  their  original  form;  and  my  task  was  postponed,  until  Dr. 
Biihler  most  generously  undertook  to  revise  the  most  important 
part  of  the  PaQijii^'s  work,  viz.  that  which  deals  with  the 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  Lion  Capital.  Dr.  Buhler's  results, 
which  are  published  in  another  article  in  the  present  number, 
have  enabled  me  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  While  I 
have  been  obliged  to  omit  some  portions  and  to  correct  others, 
I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  a  concise  and 
connected  exposition  of  the  Pandit's  own  views. 

One  of  the  omissions  which  I  have  made  needs  a  few  words 
of  explanation.  All  friends  of  the  Pandit  will  remember  that,' 
among  his  coins,  there  was  a.  specimen  in  gold  on  which  he  laid 
the  greatest  value,  and  from  the  evidence  of  which  he  made  some 
important  historical  deductions.  In  the  following  article  no 
mention  of  tbis  coin  will  be  found.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Pan4it  was  mistaken  in  regarding  it  as  a  geniiine 
specimen.  Its  falsity,  which  is  proved  by  the  strongest  evidences 
of  fabric  and  inscriptions,  was  fully  recognised  by  the  greatest 
of  all  Indian  numismatists,  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham, 
and  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  beyond  question.  The  coin 
itself  may  be  seen  among  the  selected  specimens  from  the  Fa^^it's 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Pai^^it's  manuscript  will  now  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Librarian  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. — E.  J.  Eapson.] 
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The  Northern  Kshatrapaa. 

Under  this  title  I  include  those  princes  who,  daring  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  ruled  orer  yarious  portions 
of  that  part  of  India  which  is  included  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  Mathura  on  the  south-west, 
and  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  on  the  south- 
east. As  I  have  previously  remarked  {Journal  for  1890, 
p.  640),  the  coins  of  some  of  these  rulers  have  been  already 
published  by  Prinsep  and  Ounningham.  To  the  last-men- 
tioned  scholar  is  due  the  identification  of  the  Ranjabala  (or 
Rajubula)  and  Qodasa,^  whose  names  appear  on  the  coins, 
with  the  Rajula  and  his  son  Qudasa  (or  Qodasa),  who  are 
known  to  us  from  stone  inscriptions  found  at  Mathura.  The 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  stone  Lion  Capital,  which  I 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura,  not  only  con- 
firm what  was  already  known,  but  also  afford  much  new 
and  important  information.  They  form  the  basis  of  all 
my  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Northern  Kshatrapas. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Lion  Capital, 

The  remains  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Mathuxa  have  been  most  fruitful  in  the  results  which  they 
have  yielded  to  the  study  of  Indian  arehsaology  and  epi* 
graphy.  My  first  visit  to  this  place  was  made  in  1869. 
At  this  period  the  third  volume  of  Cunningham's  Reports, 
which  treats  at  length  of  the  antiquities  of  Mathura,  was 
unpublished,  and  I  had  with  me  only  the  first  volume, 
whicli  contains  little  more  than  a  general  description  of 
this  locality.  I  accordingly  began  an  independent  investi- 
gation of  all  the  old  shrines  and  Brahman  rest-houses, 
and  mounds  of  ruins. 

Among  other  discoveries  which  I  made  on  this  occasion, 
I  found,  while  digging  in  the  compound  of  a  Rajput  at 

1  nnnnifighfttn  giyes  this  name  aa  (^adasa.  This  is,  howerer,  a  mistake. 
The  only  two  fomu  which  occnr  either  on  coins  or  in  inscriptiona  are  (^isa 
and  Cudaaa. 
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Saptarshitilay  fhe  beautiful  life-sized  figure  of  a  woman, 
which  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Dehli,  it  having  been 
placed  there,  at  my  request,  by  the  then  Deputy-Collector, 
Mr.  MacMahon.  This  statue,  which  is  made  of  the  hard 
black  stone  found  at  Peshawar  and  in  other  northern 
districts,  is  quite  unique.  All  the  other  sculptures  found 
at  Mathura  are  of  reddish  sandstone.  Its  style  is  also 
northern,  and  the  richness  of  the  dress  shows  it  to  be 
the  statue  of  a  queen.  In  the  forehead  there  is  a  small 
hole,  which,  no  doubt,  originally  contained  a  real  jewel. 
I  conjecture  that  this  statue  may  be  one  of  Nanda9riyaka 
(Nadasi  Easa).  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  canred  in  the 
north  by  her  orders  and  placed  in  her  vihdra  at  Mathura. 

Proceeding  southwards  I  found  a  built  altar  containing 
some  sculptures  which  were  worshipped  as  images  of  the 
goddess  of  small-pox.  In  the  steps  of  this  altar  was  fixed 
the  upper  portion  of  a  pillar  or  capital  covered  with  an 
inscription  in  Eharoshthi  characters.  This  was  the  first 
inscription  found  by  me  at  Mathura,  and  I  tried  hard  to 
get  the  capital  taken  out  and  examined.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that,  although  the  place  belonged  to  poor  people, 
this  could  not  be  managed  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
very  large  sum  of  money.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
go  away  disappointed;  but  I  resolved  to  pay  another  visit 
to  the  place  on  some  future  occasion. 

On  my  return  to  Bombay  I  communicated  my  dis- 
coveries to  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
take  steps  to  gain  possession  of  the  objects  which  I  had 
found.  He  accordingly  procured  for  me  a  letter  from  the 
Bombay  Government,  addressed  to  the  Collector  of  Muttra, 
and  furnished  me  with  the  necessary  funds  for  purchase. 
On  my  return  to  Mathura,  alas!  I  found  that  General 
Cunningham  had  been  there  in  the  meantime,  and  that 
most  of  the  places  which  I  had  marked  had  been  opened 
and  the  objects  found  in  them  removed.  My  disappoint- 
ment may  be  imagined.  Fortunately,  however,  the  capital 
with  its  Kharoshthi  inscriptions  still  remained  fixed  in 
the   same   place.     This  object   was  to  me   a  very   great 
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treasure,  far  more  precious  than  any  of  the  other  objects 
which  I  had  lost,  and  I  at  once  set  to  work  to  find  out 
by  what  means  I  might  obtain  it. 

This  was  no  easy  task.  The  place  belonged  to  Hindus 
of  a  lower  caste,  who  altogether  declined  to  listen  to  my 
proposals.  Among  them,  an  old  woman  and  a  young  man. 
were  particularly  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  part  with 
the  capital.  No  ofEer  of  money  was  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  allow  it  to  be  separated  from  the  altar.  I  then 
sought  the  help  of  an  intermediary,  and,  by  the  offer  of 
a  good  sum  of  money,  procured  the  services  of  a  modiy 
who  undertook  to  use  his  good  offices  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  these  people.  At  the  same  time  I  supplied  him 
with  more  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  owners,  so 
as  to  satisfy  them  and  prevent  their  raising  any  disturbance. 
The  modi  at  last  succeeded,  and  got  the  capital  taken  out 
and  brought  to  my  place.  I  had  then  to  spend  a  further 
sum  to  satisfy  some  of  the  people  who  had  accompanied 
the  modi.  However,  at  last  my  treasure  was  secured,  and, 
with  great  delight,  I  despatched  it  with  other  objects 
found  at  Mathura  to  Bombay. 


Description  of  the  Lion  Capital. 

This  Capital  is,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  the  real 
basis  of  my  paper  on  the  Northern  Eshatrapas.  Its 
inscriptions,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  coin-legends, 
have,  I  hope,  enabled  me  to  recover  some  traces  of  the 
history  of  these  rulers. 

The  Capital  is  cut  out  of  red  sandstone,  and  represents 
two  lions  seated  back  to  back  with  their  heads  turned 
sideways  so  as  to  face  in  the  same  direction — a  common 
design  in  the  Scythian  period.  The  workmanship  is 
poor.  The  height  is  1  foot  7  inches;  and  the  length, 
measured  from  the  left  ear  of  one  lion  to  the  right  ear 
of  the  other,  is  2  feet  8  inches.  At  the  base  the  length 
is  2  feet  11^  inches. 
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A  square  pillar  passing  througli  the  back  forms  a  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  construction  of  this  Capital.  The 
height  of  this  square  pillar  is  1  foot  8  inches,  the  breadth 
at  the  bottom  11  inches,  and  at  the  top  10  inches.  In 
the  centre  of  these  squares  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
pillar  are  round  holes,  the  object  of  which  was,  doubtless, 
to  fix  the  Capital  in  its  place  in  the  column  to  which  it 
originally  belonged. 

The  whole  surface  is  completely  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, not  excepting  even  the  top  and  bottom,  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  concealed  from  view  when  the 
Capital  was  fixed  in  position.  From  this  fact  I  infer  thai 
the  inscriptions  are  of  the  nature  of  religious  memoranda, 
not  intended  to  be  read  by  the  public. 

The  position  which  the  various  inscriptions  occupy  with 
regard  to  one  another  seems  to  have  been  determined  by 
their  relative  importance.  That  relating  to  the  donor,,  1^ 
royal  lady  named  Nanda9riyaka  (Nadasi  Easa),  is  placed 
at  the  top.  Her  own  relations  are  mentioned  close  to  her 
on  the  back  of  the  pillar;  while  the  relations  of  her 
father  occupy  the  back,  neck,  and  chest  of  the  right  lion. 
The  left  lion  is  reserved  for  the  relations  of  her  husband 
and  for  his  superiors,  who  appear  to  be  royal  persons  of 
great  power.  Here,  too,  is  inscribed  the  name  of  a  monk, 
apparently  the  chief  priest  of  the  royal  household.  He  is 
mentioned  again  in  the  circle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Capital.  By  this  position  is  indicated,  I  belieye,  his 
function  as  sustainer  of  the  religious  burdens  of  the 
family. 

[In  the  Papdit's  MS.  there  follows  an  account  of  the  different 
inscriptions,  together  with  a  transliteration  and  translations  into 
Sanskrit  and  English  of  each.  This  part  of  the  Pan4it^s  work 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Biihler  in  an  article  which  appears  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  with  the  result  that  certain 
dif&cnlties  in  the  original  version  have  completely  vanished  in 
the  light  of  Dr.  Biihier's  scholarship  and  acumen.  Two  wrong 
readings,  which  Dr.  Biihler  has  corrected,  sufficed  to  make  the 
genealogical  table  of  the  family  of  Nanda9riyaka  (or  Nadasi 
Kasa),  as  given  in  the  Pandit's  version,  not  only  complicate  but 
also  almost  incredible.    The  first  of  these  wrong  readings  o«eurs 
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in  inBcription  A.  i.  line  3,  where  the  Pandit  took  the  word 
Kamudhaa  as  a  feminine  proper  name  in  apposition  to  Agramaheeia, 
and  80  regarded  Edmudhd  as  the  name  of  Nanda^riyaka's  mother. 
The  second  is  in  £.,  which  the  Pag^it  translated  as  referring 
to  "the  youngest  son  of  the  son  of  Talama,  the  Kharaothi 
yuvaraja."  The  genealogical  table  was  therefore,  according  to 
the  Pandit,  as  follows :— > 

(step-mother  of) 

Kamudha  a  RsinU  «  Abuhola 

(the  chief  Queen)      (the  great  TCshtttrapa)      (a  second  Queen) 


Nanda^riyaka  Hayuara  (^dasa  Kalni 

(the  donor  of  the  stupa)  (the  Eshatrapa) 

Talama  Nanlada 

(the  Kharaothi  yuTaraja) 

(son  or  daughter  of  Talama) 


.....  (youngest  grandson  of  Talama) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  enormous  and  practically 
insuperable  difficulties  presented  by  this  table,  which  refers  to 
members  of  a  family  all  of  whom  were  living  at  the  same  time ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Pandit's  ingenuity  suggested 
a  poeeihU  explanation  of  these  difficulties.  A  reference  to  Dr. 
Biihler's  article  will,  howeyer,  at  once  show  how  a  correction 
of  the  two  fundamental  errors  makes  eyerything  perfectly  simple. 
In  dealing  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Pa^ijit's  work  I 
shall,  as  a  rule,  tacitly  accept  tiiese  and  other  corrections,  only 
adding  a  note  when  the  result  of  this  procedure  is  a  change  in 
the  whole  line  of  argument.  The  following  table,  which  sum* 
marises  Dr.  Biihler*s  results,  is  borrowed  from  his  article : — 

Pishpa^ 

Tasi  Kamndha = Abuhola 

I 

Rajula  b        Nadasx  Kasa  Hayuara 

Mahaeehairava  I 


9u9ASA  Kaltti  Nauluda    Kharaosta  Hana 

Chhatravm  Ymart^a 


Jalamasa  ....  maja 

Kumara 
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The  following  proper  names  are  also  found  in  the  inscriptions : — 
the  Hehdrya  Budhila  of  Nakara  (inscrs.  E.  and  N.) ;  the  mahdecha- 
trava  Eusulaa  Patika,  and  the  ehhatrava  Mevaki  Miyika  (G.) ; 
Pulishta,  probably  a  monk  (J.)  ;  Ayimita,  who  adds  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  dohdrya  Buddhadeya  (E.  and  L.) ;  the  ehhatrava 
Khardaa  (Q.) ;  and  Ko^ina,  an  inhabitant  of  Takshila  (B.)0 


Coins  of  the  Northern  Kahatrapaa. 

Rajula  has  been  identified   by   Cunningham    with    the 
prince  whose  name  appears  on  coins  both  as  Raojubula 
and  as  Raj  uvula.     These   two   forms  of  the  name  occur 
on  distinct  classes  of  coins,  which  may  be  thus  described : — 
The  form  Ranjubula  is  found  on  the  small  coins  of  base 
metal  which  are  imitated  from  those  of  Strato  II.*     (PL  1.) 
Obv. — ^Bust  of  Ranjubula  r.  wearing  diadem. 
Rev. — Athene  1.;  holding  in  1.  hand  segis,  and  with  r. 
hurling  thunderbolt      Inscr.   in  Sharoshthi  characters  — 
Apratihatachakrasa  chhatrapaaa  (or  mahdchhatrapasa)  Baju- 
bulasa  (or  Ean\fubulasa).     (PL  2  and  3.) 

The  coins  on  which  the  name  appears  as  Raj  uvula  are 
somewhat  larger  and  are  made  of  bronze. 

Obv. — Standing  figure  facing  and  holding  some  object, 
perhaps  a  snake,  in  r.  hand.  Inscr.  in  Indian  characters — 
Mahdkhatapasa  Rc^juvulaaa. 

Rev. — Lakshmi  standing  between  two  elephants  with 
trunks  upraised.*     (PL  4.) 

The  second  class,  bearing,  so  far  as  has  been  hitherto 
observed,  only  the  title  Mahakshatrapa,  must  be  later  in 
date  than  the  first.  The  coins  of  Qudasa  are  imitated  from 
this  second  class. 

Obv. — ^Type  similar.  Inscr.  in  Indian  characters — Mahd- 
khatapasa  putasa  khatapaaa  Qoddaasa. 

Rev. — As  on  the  second  class  of  Rajula's  coins.  (PL  5 
and  6.) 


1  rCimiiiiigham,  ''  Coins  of  Ancient  India,"  p.  86  ] 

'  [The  reverse  types  of  these  coins  are  almost  always  so  much  worn  as  to  be 
luirecogmsable.] 
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Qudasa  appears  as  a  simple  Kshairapa  on  the  eoinSy  and 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Lion  Capital ;  but  we  know  from 
other  inscriptions  that  he  attained  to  the  higher  dignity  of 
a  Mahikshatrapa. 

I  possess  a  coin  which  is  so  evidently  imitated  from  the 
coins  of  Qudasa,  that  I  conjecture  that  it  must  have  been 
issued  by  a  ruler  who  immediately  succeeded  him.  No  son 
of  Qudasa  is  mentioned,  and  I  conjecture  that  this  Esha- 
trapa  may  have  been  a  nominee  of  the  Mahakshatrapa 
Kusulaka  Patika.  The  inscription  on  this  specimen  (PL  7) 
is  imperfect ;  but,  on  comparing  it  with  the  coin  engraved 
by  Prinsep  (p.  223,  PL  23),  I  read  the  whole  legend  as 
Sakamita  khatapasa  putasa  Mevakuaa.  The  proper  name 
Mevaku  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe 
— ^the  Mevs  or  Mods — which  spread  itself  so  widely  over 
that  part  of  India  that  the  whole  district  as  far  as  Bajpu- 
tana  has  been  named  after  them  Mevad  or  Medapat.  These 
Mevs  were  a  barbarous  and  oppressive  people,  and  instances 
of  their  tyranny  are  recorded  in  literature  as  late  as  the 
13th  century. 

[Until  better-preserved  specimens  are  discovered,  there  must 
remain  considerable  donbt  as  to  the  coxrect  reading  of  the  coin 
just  described.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  ooticed  that  the 
name  of  a  Eshatrapa  Mevaki  Miyika  occurs  in  cod  junction  with 
that  of  the  Mahakshatrapa  Kusulaka  Patika  in  inscr.  G.  of  the 
Lion  Capital,  and  that  a  MahariLja  Mahakshatrapa,  whcse  name 
begins  with  Ma-  or  Me-,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  published 
by  Dr.  Biihler  in  the  Epigraphia  Indiea,  vol.  ii.  p.  199,  PI.  No.  3.] 

Between  the  middle  of  the  first  century  before  Christ 
and  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  the 
supremacy  over  Northern  India  passed  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  Kushans.  But  in  the  interval  we  see  traces  of  three 
other  races  who  gained  for  themselves  more  or  less  power. 
These  races  are:  (1)  the  Pahlava  or  old  Persian,  (2)  the 
Qaka,  and  (3)  the  native  Hindu.  I  will  proceed  to 
examine  the  evidences  which  are  to  be  found  of  these 
different  rulers,  and  to  make  such  suggestions,  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  each,  as  seem  to  me  probable. 
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The  Pahlava  or  Old  Persian  D^aatt/. 

The  Sanskirit  word  '' Pahlava  "  is  commonly  used  to  mean 
'^  Persian."  An  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription 
of  Rudradaman  at  Gimar,  near  Jnnagadh,  in  which  we 
find  mention  of  a  Pahlava  Kulana,  a  name  which  appears 
to  be  the  Persian  Kulnuva  in  a  Sanskritised  form.  To 
this  Pahlava  race  I  unhesitatingly  attribute  the  family 
of  Eajula.  The  name  Qudasa  is  in  all  likelihood  an 
Indianised  form  of  the  Persian  Zodas  and  Hayuara  of 
Hayour.  "Rajula"  itself  is  probably  an  Indian  disguise 
of  some  Persian  name;  and  the  other  names  of  the 
family,  such  as  Ealui,  Naulada,  Hana,  and  Abuhola,  all 
have  a  Persian  appearance. 

Another  distinctly  Persian  name — ^Hagamasha — is  found 
on  a  class  of  coins,  of  which  I  give  an  illustration  in 
PL  8.  From  the  style  of  his  coins,  I  infer  that 
Hagamasha  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Bajula,  and 
probably  the  first  member  of  this  dynasty. 

Obt. — Horse  to  L 

Rev. — T3rpe  (as  on  the  coin  of  Bajula,  v.  sup.  p.  547), 
Female  figure,  standing.     Inscr. :  Khatapaaa  Hagamwhaaa. 

[Another  coin  of  this  class^  having  a  horse  as  its  type,  has 
been  described  by  Sir  A.  CunniDgham,  Coins  of  Ancient  India, 
p.  87.  It  bears  the  names  of  two  satraps,  Ha^na  and  Ha^masha 
— Khatapdna  Hagana  Hagdmashasa — who  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
brothers  ruling  conjointly.    This  coin  is  figured  in  PI.  9.] 


Kharaoata. 

[The  Pa94i^»  i^  his  version  of  Inscr.  E.  of  the  Lion  Capital, 
regards  the  word  Kharaosta  as  the  title  of  a  dynasty,  not  as  a 
personal  name;  and  therefore  translates  Kharaosto  yuvaraja  as 
meaning  the  heir^apparent  of  the  Kharaoita  family.  He  identifies  the 
title  with  the  Kshaha/rata  or  Chhahardta  of  Kahapana's  coins,  and 
of  the  Taxila  copper-plate  ;  and  also  reads  on  certain  coins,  copied 
from  those  of  Azes,  the  leg^end  Chhatrapasa  Ksharaotasa  Artasa— 
Of  the  Kshatrapa  Artae  the  Kharaoeta.  Sir  A.  Cunningham  has, 
however,  shown  from  more  perfect  specimens  that  the  coins  are 
of  a  Kshatrapa  Artas,  eon  of  Kharamosta  {Num.  Chron,  1890, 
p.  170);    and  that  the  true  description  of  these  coins,  figures 
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of  which  are  given  in  the  Plate,  Nos.  16  and  17,  should  be  as 
follows : — 

Obv. — Horseman  to  r.  with  coached  lance.  Greek  Inscr. : 
XAPAMOJCTEI  CATPAnEI  APTAOY. 

^&v, — Maneless  Indian  Lion  to  r.  Inscr.  in  Kharoshthi 
characters:    Chhatrapasa  Kharamastasa  Artasa  putrasa. 

This  particular  identification,  from  which  the  Pandit  has  made 
some  important  historical  deductions,  must,  therefore,  be  given  up  ; 
and,  apart  from  this,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
the  other  identification  of  Kharaosta  with  Kshaharata.] 


The  Qaka  Dynasty. 

The  members  of  this  djuasty  are  distinguished  by  the 
title  Kujula,  which  appears  in  a  Greek  form  as  KOZOYAO 
or  KOZOAA.  This  title  seems  to  have  denoted  an  office 
somewhat  superior  to  that  of  Eshatrapa.  These  Qaka 
rulers  seem  to  have  been  originally  vassals  of  the  last 
Greek  king  Hermseus,  and  subsequently  to  have  gained 
independence  on  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  power  by 
the  Kushans.  This  independence  they  retained  for  a  short 
period  only,  until  they  were  deprived  of  some  portion  of 
their  power  by  the  Kushans. 

The  first  of  these  Qaka  princes  was  Kujula  Kadphises,^ 
who  strikes  coins  at  first  in  conjunction  with  Hermaeus, 
and  afterwards  in  his  own  name.  After  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Kozola  Kadaphes,  we  find  no  instance  of  the 
title  Kujula,  or  its  equivalent  Kusula,  until  the  period  to 
which  the  Taxila  copper-plate  and  the  inscribed  Lion 
Capital  belong.  To  this  interval,  during  which  the  power 
of  the  Kujula  dynasty  seems  to  have  ceased,  I  would 
ascribe  the  rise  of  the  native  Hindu  dynasty,  whose  coins 
are  described  below. 


1  [It  is  scarcely  neceBsary  to  remark  that  the  theories  here  expressed  are 
at  Tariance  with  the  Tiews  commonly  accepted.  Kujula  Kadpbises  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  Kushan  etmqueror  of  Hermffius.  In  fact,  both  Kujula 
Kadpbises  and  Kozola  Kadapbes  expressly  call  themselves  Kusban  or  Kbushan 
on  their  coins  (see  Cunningham,  Numismatic  ChnmieU^  1892,  p.  64.)] 
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The  fact  that,  in  a  prominent  position  among  the  other 
inscriptions  on  the  Lion  Capital,  we  find  one  (Inscr.  Ot.) 
devoted  to  the  honourable  mention  of  a  Mahakshatrapa— 
Kusulaka  Patika — unconnected  by  family  ties  with  the 
donor  of  the  stiipa,  leads  me  to  conjecture  that  this 
Mahakshatrapa  had  gained  some  sort  of  supremacy  over 
the  dynasty  to  which  Rajula  and  Qudasa  belonged.  From 
the  Taxila  copper-plate,  which  is  dated  in  the  78th  year 
of  the  Great  King  Moga,  we  learn  further  that  this  Kusu* 
laka  Patika  was  the  son  of  the  Kshatrapa  Liaka  Kusulaka. 

The  Taxila  copper-plate  grant  has  been  edited  and 
translated  by  Dowson  in  Vol.  XX.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society;  bat  as  this  version  is,  in  certain 
points,  erroneous  and  imperfect,  I  append  a  revised  and 
corrected  edition. 


The  Taxila  Copper-Plate. 
<!^ftlil|i>  11^  ^^!^  ^rrj^^  Hi!  TR  i>^ 

^nw^w  3^n%  ^  iifpixrfirrfiww  ^nrfif  (. . 
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Sanskrit. 

i!?Rra^  f?[^  ^m^  [M]  tpwit  ^*wt  ^rcnrar 
[^]  T^^  ^  ^^"^  ^'f^'^-  fl^*  '^  ''^  T^*  ^rf^»^- 

[m]  Ofg^1fi<^(ui  ^iftpi  wfXTj^  'Pnfi^: 


Translation^ 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  month  of  Panemasa,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  august  Moga  the  Great  King 
— on  the  above-mentioned  day,  Patika,  the  son  of  Liaka 
Kusula,  Eshatrapa  of  the  Kshaharata  and  Chutsa  (tribes), 
placed  here  on  the  spot  called  Elshema,  to  the  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Taxila,  a  relic  of  the  divine  Buddha  Qakya- 
muni,  and  built  a  sangharama  for  the  worship  of  all 
Buddhists,  and  (in  particular)  of  his  mother  and  father. 
May  this  act  be  for  an  increase  in  the  *long  life  and 
strength  of  the  Eshatrapa  with  his  wife  and  sons;  and 
may  this  (divine  relic)  be  for  the  worship  of  all  his 
Gardabha  kinsfolk.  Of  this  great  king  Patika  the  (  .  «  .  ) 
is  victorious.  (Engraved)  by  Kohinimitra,  who  is  overseer 
of  the  work  in  this  monastery. 

On  the  back  of  the  plate  there  is  the  inscription  Patikasa 
chhatrapaaa  Liaka.  This  is  probably  the  signature  of  Patika 
with  the  addition  of  his  father's  name. 
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[The  reading  and  translation  of  the  last  line  are  dne  to  Dr. 
Biihler,  who  has  also  pointed  out  other  corrections  which  should 
he  made.  As  Dr.  Biihler  himself  intends  to  re-edit  this  plate, 
it  has  heen  thought  best  to  give  the  Pan^ifs  yersion  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  original  form.J 


The  Hindu  Kings. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  interval  between  the  time  of  Kozola  Kadaphes 
and  the  time  of  Liaka  Eusolaka  {i.e.  about  the  year  78 
of  the  era  established  by  the  Great  King  Moga  or  Maues), 
the  Qaka  power  suffered  great  diminution,  probably  at  the 
hands  of  the  Eushan  conquerors  of  Northern  India.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  invading  races  would  probably 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  a  natiye  Hindu 
power;  and  to  this  period  we  may  attribute  the  coins  of 
three  princes  bearing  purely  Hindu  names.^  From  the 
evidence  of  style,  I  classify  these  in  the  following  order— 
Eamadatta,  Gomitra,  YishcLumitra. 

(1)  Bamadatta. 

Obv. — ^Figure  of  a  woman  with  right  hand  raised,  and 
holding  a  lotus  (P) ;  beneath  her  feet  a  curved  line ; 
r.  trident ;  1.  cow ;  above,  in  Indian  characters,  Rdjno 
Itdmadataea. 

i2^.— Indistinct.     (PI.  13  and  14.) 

The  coins  of  Bamadatta  are  of  two  kinds.  Those 
found  near  Mathura  are  generally  of  copper,  while  those 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taxila  are  both  of  copper 
and  brass.  Th^  Mathura  coins  appear  to  have  the  reverse 
quite  blank,  and  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  die 
while  the  metal  was  in  a  molten  state.  This  method  of 
coining  seems  to  be  peculiarly  Indian,  and  is  illustrated 
by  coins  found  at  Tripuri,  near  Jubbulpore,  a  specimen  of 
which  is  figured  in  the  Plate. 

*  [Coins  of  similar  fabric  bearing  other  purelj  Hindu  names  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura.  (See  Uunmngham,  Coins  of  AneUni  India, 
p.  87.)] 
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Obv. — Inscr.  in  A9oka  characters,  Tripun.  Symbols: 
Cross,  curved  line,  and  cliaitya(P). 

iZ^r.— Plain.     (PL  15.) 

The  Taxila  coins  are  struck  so  that  the  reverse  type 
is  raised  above  the  surface,  while  the  obverse  type  is 
impressed  below  the  surface.  The  reverse  type  is,  on  all 
the  known  specimens,  so  much  worn  as  to  be  un- 
recognisable. 

[According  to  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  Coins  of  Ancient  India^ 
p.  89,  this  reverse  type  consiBts  of  ''  three  elephants,  one  to 
front  and  the  others  facing  to  r.  and  1.,  each  with  a  man  mounted 
on  his  neck.] 

With  regard  to  the  symbols  which  appear  on  the 
obverse  of  Ramadatta's  coins,  the  trident  and  the  cow 
signify,  according  to  Indian  ideas,  respectively  "power'' 
and  "the  earth."  The  curved  line  denotes  a  river — 
probably  in  the  case  of  Ramadatta's  coins  "the  Indus,'' 
and  on  the  Tripuri  coins  "the  Nerbudda,"  on  the  banks 
of  which  Tripuri  is  situated. 

(2)  GoMtTRA. 

Obv. — Standing  female  figure  with  curved  line  at  feet; 
r.  Bo-tree;  1.  taurine  symbol;  above,  inscr.  in  Indian 
characters,  Oomitasa. 

i2«?.— Indistinct.     (PI.  10  and  11.) 

The  coins  of  Gomitra  are  also  of  two  kinds — ^brass  and 
copper.    The  copper  coins  are  usually  square. 

(3)  ViSHNUMlTBA. 

Obv, — Standing  female  figure  with  curved  line  at  feet. 
Symbols,  indistinct.  Inscr.  in  Indian  characters,  Vis/niu^ 
mitaaa. 

JZep.— Indistinct.     (PI.  12.) 
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1.    Sanskrit  in  Cbylon. 

There  has  lately  come  into  my  hands  what  is,  so  far  as 
I  knoWy  a  unique  MS.  of  another  old  Sanna  on  a  Sanskrit 
poem  composed  in  Ceylon.  The  author  is  Wilgam-mula 
Maha  Thera,  and  the  work  on  which  he  comments  is 
the  Surya-stotra-sataka,  written  "by  the  celebrated  poet 
Mayura.*' 

By  the  latter  the  author  of  the  Pujavali  and  of  the 
Yogar^awa  is  doubtless  meant.  Wilgam-mula  states  in 
his  colophon  that  he  was  pupil  of  ''the  great  master  of 
the  six  languages  and  of  the  three  Pi(akas,  Sri  Kajaguru 
Galaturu-mula  Maha  Swami.'' 

Mayura-pada  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
I  do  not  know  the  dates  of  either  of  the  others.  ''  Master 
of  the  six  languages''  is  an  epithet  also  applied  to  Sri 
Rahula  of  Totagamuwa  (floruit  1415),  and  is  explained 
in  the  Sanna  on  his  Soela-lihini-sandese  as  meaning  master 
of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  the  three  principal  Prakrit  dialects,  and 
Tamil. 

The  poem  itself  has  been  much  read  in  India,  and  often 
commented  on,  and  the  date  of  Mayura  is  therefore  of 
importance.  It  is,  of  course,  just  possible  that  some  other 
Mayura  is  meant*  But  in  Ceylon  the  name  can  only  suggest 
the  very  famous  scholar  and  poet  of  that  name  who  was 
contemporary  with  Dharmakirti,  and  lived  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  royal  author  Pa^dita  Parakrama  Bahu,  who 
began  to  reign  1267  a.d.  There  is  no  other  Ceylon  scholar 
or  poet  called  Mayura. 

Rh.  D. 
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2.    Pali  Suttas  Printed  in  Ceylon. 

SiRy — In  view  of  the  value  of  the  Pali  Sutta-literature, 
of  which  a  fresh  and  interesting  specimen  appeared  under 
Mr.  Chalmers's  editorship  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal, 
it  may  be  of  value  to  enumerate  the  Suttas  that  have  been 
recently  {i,e.  since  the  publication  of  my  Catalogue  of 
Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books)  printed  in  Ceylon : 


Ang^ttara-nikAya. 

Complete  edition  of  text  oommenoed.               Colombo, 

, 1893. 

If 

„           „  commentary  (Manorathapftra^i). 

1893. 

II 

Danuppatti-tatta. 

1893* 

It 

Ealakarama-8. 

1893. 

>i 

K&lama-B. 

1893. 

If 

Pattakamma-yagga    '  Praptabuma-s&tra ' 

=Ang.  It.  66. 

1893. 

Hajjhima-nikaTa 

AfiguUmala-0. 

1891. 

II 

Balopa^^ita-B. 

1893. 

»i 

Cala-pa^^amaya-Ai 

1893. 

Also  a  '  Yyaghra-padya  '-sutra  (differing  from  Anguttara 
iv.  194),  and  an  Asivisopama-sutta,  not  yet  identified. 

All  the  above  separate  Suttas  have  Sinhalese  interpretations 
{padagata  sanna). 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  editors  (Dr.  Trenckner  and 
Dr.  Morris)  of  two  of  the  chief  collections  of  Suttas,  the 
Majjhima  and  Anguttara,  should  have  been  removed  by 
death  with  their  work  unfinished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  important  texts  will  not  be  left  long  incomplete. 

0.  Bbndall. 


3.  The  New  Burmese  Dicfionart. 

Dear  Prof.  Bhts  Davids, — ^May  I  be  allowed  a  few 
words  on  Stevenson's  most  useful  new  Burmese  Dictionary. 

We  do  not  call  the  new  English  Dictionaries  revised 
JohnsonSf  and  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  the  American 
Baptist  Missionaries  have  any  claim  to  copyright  in 
Judson.  This  is  really  a  new  work.  The  old  dictionary 
consisted  of  786  pages;  the  present  consists  of  1188  pages 
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of  a  larger  size.  A  great  feature,  moreover,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  explanatory  Burmese  sentences.  Should  not  the 
next  edition  be  called  Stevenson's  Burmese  Dictionary  based 
on  JudsonP 

The  pronunciation  of  many  of  the  words  is  given  in 
English  characters,  but  as  there  is  no  scheme  of  translitera- 
tion, European  students  will  derive  small  help  from  this. 

What  will  disappoint  most  scholars  is  an  absence  of  all 
attempt  to  give  derivations  and  correct  popular  errors. 

At  p.  V.  of  the  preface  Mr.  Stevenson  says:  "The  com- 
piler had  hoped,  in  the  course  of  the  compilation  of  this 
work,  to  have  been  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
etymology  of  the  Burmese  language.  In  this  he  has  been 
greatly  disappointed.  So  far  as  the  compiler's  experience 
goes  the  Burmese  appear  to  have  no  idea  of,  or  take  any 

interest  in,   the   etymology  of    their   own   language 

In  fact,  it  has  often  appeared  to  the  compiler  that  the 
Burmese  aflfect  to  despise  their  own  language  and  unduly 
exalt  Pali."  This  is  very  true,  and  I  have  found, 
on  asking  learned  men  to  explain  some  of  their  own 
terms,  that  they  always  offered  fanciful  derivations  from 
that  language.  It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  not  made  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  for 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  anyone  on  the  spot.  For 
instance,  the  derivations  of  names  of  the  months,  which 
are  pure  Burmese,  would  have  been  very  interesting. 

As  regards  spelling,  too,  Mr.  Stevenson  might  have  made 
an  effort  to  correct  modes  which  are  clearly  inaccurate, 
though  generally  used.  Judson,  in  his  preface,  says : 
"  Indeed,  there  is  no  writer  in  Burmese  who  has  uniformly 
followed  any  mode  of  orthography." 

Two    instances    strike    me    very    forcibly.       The    word 

r 
DCDDpo   k'enhyd  {Sir  or  Madam)  is,  he  admits,  derived 

r 

from  OD^C  X)Gp§  ihaUen  bur  a,  the  r  being  pro- 
nounced as  y ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  written  OCpj^g 
according  to  its  derivation. 
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The    other    is    foCoOQ    Myin'mo{r)    {Mount  Meru). 

Judflon  gave  the  old  spelling   (99OQ  >  and  this,  I  take 

it,  is  the  true  representation  of  OOOOGO^    Mahdmeru. 

The  word   (99  means  kfty^  from   \QC   to  see,  whereas 

foe  0   is  a  horse,  a  totally  different  root. 

A  little  more  research  would  have  helped  to  correct  various 
errors.  OOQQ ,  cdmari,  is  said  to  be  a  fabulous  beast  or 
bird  with  a  splendid  tail,  whereas  it  is,  according  to  Childers, 
the  Yak.  ODQOOO,  Karamt,  is  thought  to  be  the 
Garuda,  but  it  is  probably  the  Karaviko,  or  Indian  cuckoo. 
GQp ,  zaw,  denoting  excellence,  is  said  to  be  derived  from 

6(30  01    zatcgyl,  a  Bengali  form  of  Sans,  yogi  ;    but  there 

r  r 

is  an  old  Burmese  root   GOO    tsaw,  found  in   GOOOOOo 

tsatvkd,  to  be  haughty,   GOODDOS   tsawbwd,  a  Shan  prince, 

QQDO^   tsawke,  a  Karen  chief,  which  is  a  more  probable 
solution. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  done  excellent  work,  and  will,  I  trust, 
when  the  present  edition  is  exhausted,  bring  out  another 
and  also  a  grammar. 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John. 

4.  The  Brhaddevata — Correction. 
Sir, — In  the  first  of  the  two  legends  from  the  Brhaddevata 
edited  by  me  in  the  January  number  of  this  year's  Journal, 
I  misunderstood  the  i)oint  of  verses  15  to  18  (p.  15),  and 
accordingly  mistranslated  them.  The  passage  is  not  an 
enumeration  of  what  Agni  received  from  the  gods  as  his 
share  of  the  sacrifice  in  return  for  his  services.  It  states 
that  he  dismembered  himself,  and   that  his  vp 
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became  identified  with  sabstances  to  which  those  parts 
may  be  fancied  to  bear  some  resemblancoi  and  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  sacrifice. 

The  translation  on  p.  16  should  accordingly  run  as 
follows:  ''Then  Agni,  well-pleased,  rejoicing,  honoured  by 
all  the  gods,  shaking  offhi%  members,  unweariedly  performed 
the  oflSce  of  Hotr  at  sacrifices,  accompanied  by  his  brethren, 
rejoicing,  the  diyine  -  souled  oblation  -  bearer.  His  bone 
(was=)  became  the  Deyadaru  tree,  (his)  fat  and  flesh 
(became)  bdellium,  (his)  sinew  (became)  the  fragrant  tejana 
grass,  (his)  semen  (became)  silver  and  gold,  the  hair  of 
(his)  body  (became)  ka9a  grass,  the  hair  of  (his)  head 
(became)  ku9a  grass,  and  (his)  nails  (became)  tortoises, 
(his)  entrails  (became)  the  avaka  plant,  (his)  marrow 
(became)  sand  and  gravel,  (his)  blood  and  bile  (became) 
various  minerals  such  as  red  chalk." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  0.  H.  Tawney,  Librarian  of  the 
India  Office,  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  probable 
incorrectness  of  my  former  interpretation. 

The  only  Yedic  passage  I  can  discover  referring  in  any 
way  to  self-dismemberment  on  the  part  of  Agni  is  that 
mentioned  in  my  notes  (pp.  22  and  18,  lines  6-10),  m. 
TS.  YI.  ii.  8,  5-6.  It  is  there  stated  that  Agni,  reflecting 
that  his  elder  brothers  had  perished  because  they  had 
bones,  resolved  on  shattering  (his)  bones;  and  the  bones 
which  he  shattered  became  the  Putudru  (=Devadaru) 
tree,  while  the  dead  flesh  became  bdellium.  It  is  no 
doubt  this  passage  which  suggested  the  further  identifi- 
cations in  our  Brhaddevata  story.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  various  parts  of  Agni  (as  Yajoa)  should  be  identified 
with  substances  mentioned  in  the  Brahmanas  in  connection 
with  sacrificial  performances.  The  above  being,  without 
doubt,  the  true  interpretation  of  our  passage  in  the 
Brhaddevata,  what  I  have  said  in  the  notes  (p.  22)  about 
'kiirmaA'  is  of  no  value,  the  word  simply  having  its 
ordinary  meaning  of  'tortoises.'  It  is  also  wrong  to  take 
' sikata-9arkaraA '  to  mean  'ground  sugar,'  which  is  never 
used   at   sacrifices.     The    word   is   a   Dvandva    compound 
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signifying  'sand  and  gravel  (or  pebbles)/  which  plaj  an 
important  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacrificial  altar. 
In  the  Qatapatha  Brahmaita  they  are  usually  taken  as 
being  Agni's  cinders  and  ashes. 

A.  A.  Macdojnbix. 


5.  BupDHisT  Abhidhamma. 

Uppingham^  Rutland. 

Dear  Frofessoe  Bhys  Davids, — In  view  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Pali 
word  ''Abhidhammo/'  the  following  extract  from  the  MSS. 
of  the  Atthasalini,  Buddhaghosa's  Commentary  on  the 
Dhamma-sangai^i  of  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka,  may  be  of 
interest : — 

*'Tattha  abhidhammo  ti.  Ken'  atthena  abhidhammoP 
Dhammatirekadhammayisesatthena  atirekavisesatthadlpato 
hi  ettha  abhisaddo,  Balha  'me  dukkha  vedana  abhikkamanti 
abhikkantavan^a  ti  adisu  viya.  Tasma  yatha  samussitesu 
bahusu  chattesu  ca  dhajesu  ca,  yag  atirekappamanag  viaesa* 
van^asanthaoafi  ca  chattag  tag  atichattan  ti  vuccati,  yo 
atirekappamano  nanaviragava^Qavisesasampanno  va  dhajo 
so  atidhajo  ti  vuccati,  yatha  ca  ekato  sannipatitesu  raja- 
kumaresu  c'  eva  devesu  ca,  yo  jati-bhoga-yasu-issariyadi- 
sampattlhi  atirekataro  c'  eva  visesavantataro  ca  rajakumaro 
so  abhirajakumaro  ti  vuccati,  yo  ayu-vauQa-issariya  sampatti 
adihi  atirekataro  c'  eva  visesavantataro  ca  devo  atidevo  ti 
vuccati,  tatharupo  brahma  pi  atibrahma  ti  vuccati,  evamevag 
ayam  pi  dhammo  dhammatireka  dhammavisesatthena  abhi- 
dhammo ti  vuccati." 

"  In  this  passage  he  uses  the  word  '  abhidhammo.'  What 
is  its  meaning  P  WeU,  the  word  'abhi'  is  here  used  to 
denote  the  meanings  of  'excess'  and  *  distinction/  giving 
the  meaning  of  '  excess  over  the  dhammo '  and  '  distinction 
from  the  dhammo' — as  in  such  passages  as  Hhese  very 
severe  pains  come  hard  upon  me ' 
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^'And  80|  just  as  when  many  sunshades  and  flags  are 
uplifted,  the  sunshade  that  exceeds  the  rest  in  size  and 
is  distinguished  from  them  in  appearance  and  position,  is 
called  the  'pre-eminent'  (ati)  sunshade,  and  the  flag  that 
exceeds  the  rest  in  size  and  is  distinguished  from  them  by 
its  various  forms  and  colours,  is  called  the  'pre-eminent' 
flag;  and  just  as,  when  princes  and  kings  are  collected 
together,  the  prince  who  is  superior  in  rank,  wealth,  honour, 
and  dominion  is  called  the  'pre-eminent'  prince,  and  the 
king  who  exceeds  and  is  distinguished  from  his  fellows  in 
long  life,  beauty,  and  dominion  is  called  the  'pre-eminent' 
king,  and  a  superior  Brahma  is  called  an  Ati-brahma, 
just  so  this  Dhammo  (Truth)  is  called  '  Abhi-dhammo ' 
because  it  exceeds  and  is  distinguished  from  the  '  Dhammo '. 
—ue.  the  Sutta-Pitaka." 

Buddhaghosa  then  proceeds  to  show  the  difference  of 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Sutta  and  Abhidhamma 
Pitakas.  The  treatment  is  more  detailed,  he  says,  in  the 
Abhidbammo.  "  The  five  khandas,  for  instance,  are  treated 
in  the  Suttas  briefly  and  not  in  detail,  whereas  in  the 
Abhidhammo  they  are  set  out  much  more  fully.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  12  Ayatanas,  the  18  Elements,  the 
4  Truths,  etc." 

The  outcome  would  seem  to  be  that  the  difference  between 
the  Suttas  and  the  Abhidhamma  is  one  not  of  subject* 
matter  but  of  treatment,  and  that  the  latter  may  be 
considered  in  a  certain  sense  as  the  complement  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  former,  just  as  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  often 
supplementary  commentaries  of  the  Gospels,  collecting  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  systematizing  their  scattered  utterances, 

Arnold  0.  Taylor. 

6.    The  SufT  Creed. 

Norwood,  12  May,  1894. 
Dear  Sir, — ^In  his  interesting  paper  on   the   "Mantiq 
ut-^alr"  Mr.  Rogers  referred  to  the  analysis  of  the  poem 
published  by   M.   Garcin  de  Tassy  under  the  title   "La 

J.B.A.8.  1894.  37 
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Po^sie  Fbilosophique  et  Beligieuse  chez  les  Persans/'  and 
quoted  the  list  of  Sufi  articles  of  belief  there  given  by 
De  Tassy. 

The  fifth  article  is — that  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  good  and  evil.  It  is  incorrect  to  call  this  an 
article  of  the  Sufi  creed.  Speaking  strictly  it  is  only 
a  consequence  which  logically  follows  from  their  doctrine 
of  Unification  (Tauhid),  the  ascription  of  all  existence,  all 
action,  all  events  to  the  One  First  Cause.  No  sect,  except 
possibly  the  Maulals,  would  admit  such  an  article  of 
faith.  Men  are  hardly  ever  so  bad  (or  so  good)  as 
their  creeds  seem  to  require.  The  first  stage  of  the 
Sufi  "Way"  (Tarlqat)  was  Sharl'at,  the  strict  observance 
of  legal  and  moral  obligations,  and  the  next  stage  a  long 
course  of  self-mortification,  typified  by  the  seven  valleys 
of  poverty,  etc.,  described  in  the  "Mantiq  ut-Tair."  In 
India  the  popular  idea  of  a  Sufi  is  not  a  bold,  bad  man, 
regardless  of  right  and  wrong,  but  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 
In  fact  "Siifi  Sahib"  means  much  what  "Quaker"  meant 
to  our  ancestors.  When  Sir  R.  Burton  wrote  of  the  Siifl 
cult  as  a  sort  of  Bacchanalian  affair  he  was  thinking  of 
the  Anacreontic  effusions  of  Hafiz  and  other  poets,  who 
were  not  genuine  Sufis  at  all,  but  merely  played  with 
Sufi  ideas.  Of  course  no  one  would  deny  that  hypocrites 
always  abounded,  and  probably  now  there  is  very  little 
genuine  religious  fervour  left  among  the  most  prominent 
Sufi  orders.  No  one  for  instance  who  has  seen  the  services 
of  the  Maulavis,  the  so-called  "Dancing  Dervishes,"  at 
Pera,  can  feel  strongly  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
religious  feelings.  But  Dr.  Wolff  speaks  highly  of  the 
Sufis,  of  Bokhara.  Dr.  Tholuck,  in  his  "  Bliithensammlung," 
finds  a  connection  between  Sufi  doctrine  and  the  aspect 
of  Christianity  presented  by  St.  John,  and  even  Dr.  Pusey 
found  much  to  admire  in  it. 

In  article  seven  of  his  Sufi  creed  De  Tassy  speaks  of 
Annihilation  (Fana)  as  identical  with  Nirvana.  This  is 
misleading,  because  the  Sufi  doctrine  was  not  Annihilation 
as  the  Be  all  and  End  all  of  their  "Way,"  but  Eternal 
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abiding  in  God  after  annihilation  (BaqS  ba'd  ul-fana), 
a  doctrine  which  I  venture  to  think  owed  its  parentage 
rather  to  Proclus  and  Flotinus  than  to  Gautama  Buddha. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  Sufi  creed,  according  to  De 
Tassy,  is  Metempsychosis.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  Metempsychosis  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  was  not  a  doctrine  generally  held  by  the  Sufis.  What 
they  held  was  a  form  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  Soul, 
as  set  forth  in  his  "De  Anima."  It  was  a  doctrine  similar 
to  Milton's. 

"  So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  airy,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes ;  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed 
To  Vital  spirits  aspire,  to  Animal, 
To  Intellectual,  give  both  life  and  sense, 
Fancy  and  understanding,  whence  the  Soul 
Brcason  receives  and  reason  is  her  being." 

— Paradise  Lost,  Book  v.  479. 

See  "Gulshan  i  Raz,'*  the  "Mystic  Rose  Garden"  (text 
and  translation  published  by  Triibner,  1880),  page  50. 

The  same  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  Masnavi  of  Jalal 
ud-Din  Rumi  (translation  published  by  Triibner,  1887). 

"  I  died  as  inanimate  matter  and  arose  a  plant, 
I  died  as  a  plant  and  arose  again  an  animal, 
I  died  as  an  animal  and  arose  a  man. 
Why  then  should  I  fear  to  become  less  by  dying  P 
I  shall  die  once  again  as  a  man 
To  rise  an  angel  perfect  from  head  to  foot  I 
Again  when  I  sufier  dissolution  as  an  angel 
I  shall  become  what  passes  the  conception  of  man  ! 
Let  me  then  become  non-existent,  for  non-existence 
Sings  to  me  in  organ  tones,  '  To  Him  shall  we  return.' " 

(p.  159.) 
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If  this  doctrine  is  to  be  called  Metempsychodis  at  all: 
it  is  certainly  something  quite  different  from  Indian 
Metempsychosis.  In  fact  Metempsychosis  (Naskh  or' 
Tanasukh)  is  denounced  in  the  ^'Qulshan  i  Baz"  (p.  10), 
and  the  "  Commentator  LahijI  **  distinguishes  it  from  the 
§ufl  doctrine  (p.  37,  note  3).  See  also  the  "Dabistan" 
(translation  by  Shea  and  Troyer,  1843),  Vol.  III.  page  277. 

As  you  remarked  in  the  discussion,  the  history  of  Suf  Ism 
has  yet  to  be  written.  The  best  authority  is,  I  think,  the 
"  Tazkirat  ul  Auliya  '*  or  "  Memoirs  of  the  Saints,"  by  the 
author  of  the  "Mantiq  ut-TaIr,"  supplemented  by  the  "Lives 
of  the  Saints,''  by  Jam!,  the  introduction  to  which  has  been 
translated  by  De  Sacy  (Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS., 
Vol.  XII.  page  426).  There  we  find  recorded  the  simple 
utterances  of  religious  emotion  of  the  early  Saints,  some  of 
them  women,  and  are  constantly  reminded  of  St.  Theresa 
and  Mme.  Guyon.  In  the  utterances  of  later  Sufis  we  can 
trace,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Christian  influences,  and  a 
constantly  increasing  infusion  of  neo-Platonist  metaphysics 
as  interpreted  by  the  Moslem  philosophers.  At  length  iu 
the  "Gulshan  i  Raz''  written  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  we  have  a  full»blown  "Gnosis"  (Ma'rifat) 
or  metaphysical  theosophy. — Yours  faithfully, 

E.   H.   WUINFIEXJ). 


7.    An  Ancient  Stone  in  Ceylon. 

Dear  Sib,— The  photograph  which  I  send  you  represents 
a  so-called  "Contemplation  Stone"  lying  amid  the  ruins 
of  Anur&dhapura.  I  have  seen  a  similar  one  at  Alu  WihAra 
(the  very  ancient  Wihara,  where  the  Pitakas  were  first 
written  down),  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  huge  boulders 
which  help  to  form  the  temple.  Others  also  have  been 
found  in  Ceylon,  though  sometimes,  it  appears,  with  only 
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liine  holes  instead  of  twenty-five.  The  popular  explanation 
of  the  purpose  for  which  these  stones  were  designed  is  as 
follows :  Various  ingpredients,  suoh  as  sandal-wood^  flowers, 
sweet  oil,  etc.,  being  placed  in  the  holes,  the  devotee  gazed 
fixedly  at  them  hour  after  hour,  till  at  last,  through  the 
efficacy  of  his  meditation  on  the  fading  flowers,  and  so  on, 
he  was  enabled  to  realize  the  impermanence  of  all  things. 
But  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  this  explanation  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bell,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  excavations  at 
Anuradhapura,  found  a  contemplation  stone  underneath 
another  stone  of  large  dimensions,  the  latter  being  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  building  that  was  being  exhumed. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  contemplation  stone  should 
have  been  placed  in  this  situation,  if  used  for  the  purpose 
described.  I  understand  that  nothing  is  said  about  these 
curious  stones  in  the  old  Pali  books,  and  it  would  be 
very  interesting  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  could 
throw  light  on  the  subject. — I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Ernest  M.  Bowden. 


8.    A  Burmese  Saint. 

Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  an  interesting  paper  by  Major 
B.  G.  Temple,  which  appeared  in  the  Rangoon  Oasette  of 
October,  1893,  on  a  supposed  Mahomedan  saint  called 
Badar  or  Budder^  reverenced  by  Mahomedans,  Hindus,  and 
Buddhists,  in  Arakan  and  Tenasserim,  who  is  supposed, 
more  especially,  to  exercise  an  influence  over  maritime 
affairs. 

Major  Temple  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
Mahomedan  Fakir,  and  that  Maddra,  the  name  usual  in 
Tenasserim,  is  a  corruption  of  Baddra  or  Budder. 

Curiously,  however,  the  legend  at  Akyab  says  he  was 
discovered  by  Hindus. 
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Major  Temple  points  out  that  there  are  spots  from  Arakan^ 
to  Mergui  in  Tenasserim  where  he  is  reverenced  as  a  nal 
or  deva^  and  that  "his  worship  is  precisely  that  whioli  is 
common  all  over  the  East  to  supernatural  beings/' 

I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  Maddra  being  a  corruption 
of  Baddra  it  is  the  reverse,  and  that  Maddra  is  the  short 
for  Samudra  (or  Samudda)  Devata.  The  Chittagonian 
Hindus,  being  the  chief  navigators  of  that  part,  on  their 
conversion  to  Mahomedaiiism,  naturally  made  him  a  Pir 
(Peer)  or  saint. 

I  cannot  understand  the  contradictory  assertion  that 
"Buddhamaw  is  a  corruption  of  (Urdu)  Budder-makam,'* 
though  "  Buddha  "  may  be  a  corruption  of  "  Buddar." 

March  29th.  R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John. 

To  the  Seeretaty  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 


PiR  Badar  in  Burma. 

Dr.  Anderson,  "English  Intercourse  with  Siam  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,"  1890,  p.  338,  makes  the  following 
statement : — 

"  On  the  day  following  [the  28th  June,  1687]  the  ship 
James^  the  consort  of  the  Curtana,  arrived  in  Mergui  harbour; 
and  Armiger  Gosline,  her  commander,  was  ordered  to  ride 
near  the  Resolution  opposite  Mr.  White's  house,  to  prevent 
the  crew  taking  the  vessel  to  the  other  side  of  Banda* 
makhon." 

In  a  long  footnote  Dr.  Anderson  remarks  on  this  state* 
ment  thus :  ''  The  Banda-makhon  of  Davenport  is  the  island 

that  forms  the  western  side  of  Mergui  harbour In 

the  map  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
published  by  James  Horsburgh,  hydrographer  to  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company,  Feb.   1,  1830,  and  corrected  at  the 


*  I  cannot  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  spelling  of  others.    Arakon  appears 
to  be  the  official  way  of  spelling  the  name. — St.  A.  St.  J. 
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Admiralty  up  to  JuDe,  1871,  this  small  island  is  called 
Madramacan.  But  I  could  find  no  native  of  Mergui  who 
knew  it  by  this  name,  as  it  is  invariably  called  Pataw. 

"Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island  there  is,  however,  a  locality  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Mergui  called  Buddha- makhan,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  Madramacan  is  a  corruption  of  this 
word.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  Mahomedan  saint  called  Budhar  Udin  resided 
there.  The  legend  about  him  is  that  he  came  from  the 
North  by  sea,  and,  being  attracted  to  the  northern  part 
of  Pataw  by  its  nataral  beauty,  he  built  a  hut  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream,  where  it  enters  the  sea,  and  where  lies 
a  huge  boulder,  on  which  he  meditated  for  forty  days, 
receiving  from  God  whatever  he  asked  for  in  his  prayers. 
The  Mahomedans,  in  consequence,  called  the  place  Budhar 
TJdin's  Makhan. 

"It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  however,  that  the  place  is 
reverenced  alike  by  Buddhists  and  Mahomedans,  and  by  the 
Chinese  of  Mergui.  The  Buddhists,  after  the  custom  of 
their  religion,  affix  gold  leaf  to  the  boulder,  whereas  the 
Chinese  leave  small  squares  of  brown  paper  ornamented 
with  a  representation  in  gold  leaf  of  their  deity,  who 
patronizes  seafaring  men. 

"  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Sladen  informs  me  that  the  promon- 
tory at  Akyab,  known  as  the  Point,  is  called  by  the 
Arakanese  Buddha  Makan  after  a  Mahomedan  saint,  Buddha 
Aouliah,  who  chose  it  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  hermit  life  there.  The  place  and 
its  surroundings  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  all  creeds  and 
classes  of  natives  residing  in  Arakan.  Buddhists,  Ma- 
homedans, and  Hindus  all  come,  and  either  worship  or 
solicit  intercession  with  the  unseen  powers  as  a  means  of 
deliverance  from  evil,  or  success  in  any  proposed  worldly 
undertaking. 

"  *  One  of  the  large  boulders  has  been  hewn  out,  so  as  to 
represent  a  natural  cave,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Buddha  Sahib;'   and  Sir  Edward  mentions 
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tbat  on  an  immediately  adjoining  boulder  tbere  is  a  small 
Mahomedan  mosque. 

'^On  still  another  boulder,  more  sacred  than  the  rest,  a 
dome  has  been  built,  'because  it  contains  the  footprint  of 
Buddha  [P  Aouliah],  as  well  us  an  impression  or  indenture 
made  by  him  when  he  knelt  in  prayer  or  went  through 
other  devotional  exercises/  'Hindus/  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Sladen,  'are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  dis- 
covered the  saint's  supernatural  powers.  He  is  by  them 
supposed  to  exercise  an  influence  over  marine  affairs  and 
navigation ;  and  In  verification  of  this  I  have  the  authority 
of  that  accomplished  Babu  Pratapa  Ohander  Gosha,  that 
Hindus,  especially  women  of  the  Lower  Bengal,  on  going 
on  a  pilgrimage,  by  river  or  sea,  generally  drop  a  few 
coppers  into  the  water  as  an  offering  to  Buddha  Hdin, 
saying,  Darya  ha  panth  payse  Buddhar  Bitddahar  !  * " 

Dr.  Anderson  then  asks:  "Is  it  likely  that  the  Ma* 
homedans  have  appropriated  some  legend  about  Buddha 
Oautama  P  "    My  answer  would  be :  ''  Most  assuredly  not.'' 

Butler's  "Gazetteer  of  the  Mergui  District,"  1884,  is  silent 
on  this  and  all  other  antiquarian  subjects. 

In  reply  to  certain  questions  asked  by  the  Government, 
the  Commissioner  of  Arracan  stated  in  1892  as  follows: 
"  That  part  of  Akyab  town,  known  as  the  Point  or  Scandal 
Point,  is  in  reality  a  narrow  headland  or  promontory,  which 
projects  into  the  sea  beyond  the  coast*line,  and  defines  on 
its  western  side  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  Saladan 
Biver.  It  is  called  by  the  Arakanese  Buddha-maw,  tnaw 
being  the  Burmese  for  a  promontory,  and  Buddba  signifying 
Budder.  This  is  in  reality  a  Burmese  corruption  of  the  Urdu 
original,  Buddermaw,  or  Buddermakam.  The  promontory 
itself  of  Buddermaw  forms  the  apparent  termination  to  a 
range  of  hills,  which  skirt  the  whole  length  of  the  Arakan 
coast-line,  and  are  traced  south  of  Akyab  in  the  highlands 
which  form  the  Western  Borongo  Island.  The  same  range 
is  continued  at  Bamree  and  comes  to  an  abrupt  termination 
in  the  Island  of  Cheduba. 

"  At  the  base  of  this  headland,  immediately  south  of  the 
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town  of  Akyab,  there  is  a  defined  line  of  almost  per- 
pendicular tilted  rock,  the  base  surface  of  which  is  exposed 
and  weather- worD,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  several 
huge  boulders  piled  up  into  a  compressed  mass  and  raised 
Bome  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  is  the  spot  known  as  Buddermakam,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  Mahomedan  saint  Budder  Aulia,  who  chose 
it  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
hermit  life  there. 

"The  place  and  its  surroundings  are  regarded  as  sacred 
by  all  creeds  and  classes  of  natives  residing  in  Arakan. 
Buddhists,  Mahomedans,  and  Hindus  all  come,  and  either 
worship  or  solicit  intercession  with  the  unseen  powers,  as 
a  means  of  deliverance  from  evil  or  success  in  any  proposed 
worldly  undertaking.  One  of  the  large  boulders  on  the 
ridge  has  been  hewn  out,  so  as  to  represent  a  natural  cave, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  actual  residence  of  Budder 
Sahib.  On  another,  immediately  adjoining,  is  a  small 
Mahomedan  mosque.  A  dome  has  been  built  over  a  third, 
more  sacred  than  the  rest,  because  it  contains  the  footprint 
of  Buddha,  as  well  as  an  impression  or  indenture  made 
by  him^  when  he  knelt  in  prayer,  or  went  through  other 
devotional  exercises. 

"It  seems  at  first  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
three  such  opposite  creeds  as  Hinduism,  Mahomedanism, 
and  Buddhism  should  unite  to  worship  at  the  same  shrine, 
and  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  offerings  to  an  unseen  power, 
common  to  all  three,  under  slightly  varying  designations 
and  conditions. 

"  The  explanation  I  have  arrived  at  is  as  follows :  Budder 
Aulia,  or,  as  he  is  more  familiarly .  styled,  Budder  Sahib, 
\ras  a  Mahomedan  fakir^  who  possessed  great  supernatural 
powers,  which  led  to  his  being  regarded  almost  in  the  light 
of  a  prophet.  It  is  only  natural  that  Mahomedans  should 
reverence  the  spot  where  he  lived  and  died,  and  offer  their 
prayers  under  a  surer  hope  of  their  being  heard,  than  if 

1  Wlio  is  meant?  Buddha  or  Budder P  It  is  not  usual  to  hear  of  Buddha 
prajing. — St.  A.  St.  J. 
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offered  up  elsewhere.  Buddhists,  in  deference  to  the  divine 
character  of  the  saint  B  udder,  mix  him  up  in  their  minds 
with  the  guardian  nat,  or  minor  deity,  of  the  place.  They, 
therefore,  worship  him  regularly,  and  are  profuse  in  their 
reverence  and  religious  offerings. 

'' Hindus  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  discovered 
Budder's  supernatural  powers.  He  is  by  them  supposed 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  marine  affairs  and  navigation, 
so  that  those  who  make  offerings  and  invoke  his  aid  perform 
successful  sea  voyages,  and  return  in  safety  with  wealth 
acquired  on  the  journey  to  their  native  homes. 

'*The  legend  states  that,  on  one  occasion,  two  Hindus, 
by  name  Manich  [PManik]  and  Chand,  were  retui-ning 
by  sea  from  Bassein  to  Chittagong,  and  put  into  Akyab 
to  take  in  water.  They  anchored  off  the  rock  known  as 
Buddermakam,  and  proceeded  to  a  small  tank  near  the 
sacred  rocks.  Here  they  met  the  fakir^  and  were  asked 
by  him  to  hollow  out  the  cave,  which  was  to  form  his  future 
habitation.  They  pleaded  poverty  and  the  losses  they  had 
sustained  in  their  trading  adventure.  The  fakir  said,  '  never 
mind,  do  as  I  bid  you.  If  you  are  poor  and  without 
merchandize,  load  the  soil  from  this  sacred  spot,  and  before 
your  journey's  end  you  will  be  rewarded.'  The  brothers 
did  as  they  were  bid.  The  cave  was  constructed,  a  well 
dug,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  towards  Chitta- 
gong. The  Jakir^B  words  came  true.  On  proceeding  to 
unload  their  goods,  they  found  in  their  place  nothing  but 
gold  and  the  most  valuable  of  gems. 

''Miracles  are  performed  to  this  day,  it  is  believed,  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  still  exercised  by  the  fakir.  Sick 
people  are  cured  by  coming  and  bathing  in  the  water  of 
the  sacred  well.  Others,  who  cannot  come  themselves, 
obtain  relief  as  soon  as  the  votive  offering  has  been  made 
on  their  account  at  the  shrine,  and  the  saint  or  fakir,  or 
minor  deity,  has  appeared,  or  has  made  intercession,  or 
exercised  supernatural  agency,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  Amongst  Bunnese  and  Arakanese,  the  most  common 
form  of  offerings  made  to  the  nats  or  minor  deities  consists 
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of  food  or  strong  drinks.  Here,  at  Buddermakam>  it  has 
been  found  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  on  the  spot  is  the 
most  efficacious  of  offerings,  and  it  is  the  one  which  is 
most  prominently  made  by  those  who  have  any  great  favour 
to  ask,  or  any  impending  calamity  from  which  they  would 
seek  deliverance. 

'*  There  is,  I  am  told,  at  Sandoway,  a  singular  group  of 
large  boulders,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  at  Budder- 
makam,  and  similarly  named  and  held  in  reverence.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  Budder  Sahib's  connection  with  navi- 
gation and  sea  journeys  that  his  fame  has  extended  along 
the  whole  coast-line  as  far  south  as  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
and  probably  further.  This  will  account  for  the  shrine 
near  Mergui  called  Maddra-makam.  Maddra  is  undoubtedly 
a  corruption  of  Buddra  or  Budder. 

''From  the  description  given  of  each,  I  conclude  that 
the  two  shrines  are  in  all  respects  identical,  both  as  regards 
nature  of  site,  general  appearance,  and  universality  of 
worship." 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  the  reader  that  the  description 
given  by  Sir  Edward  Sladen  and  the  official  note  just 
quoted  are  identical  in  many  respects.  They  must  have, 
in  fact,  an  unacknowledged  common  origin  in  some  older 
work,  which  I  suspect  is  Sir  Arthur  Phayre's,  if  only  it 
can  be  unearthed. 

In  the  "  List  of  objects  of  Antiquarian  and  Archeeological 
interest  in  British  Burma,"  1892,  p.  3  f,  we  find—"  No.  8. 
District :  Akyab.  Locality  :  Southern  side  of  the  Island  of 
Akyab  and  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay.  Name  of 
object :  Buddha-makam  Gave.  Any  local  history  of  tradition 
regarding  it :  A  cave  and  mosque  constructed  in  memory 
of  one  Buddha  Auliya,  whom  the  Mussulmans  regard  as 
an  eminent  saint.  The  tradition  regarding  it  is  that,  some 
120  years  ago,  two  brothers,  Manik  and  Chand,  traders 
from  Chittagong,  while  on  their  homeward  voyage  in  a 
vessel  laden  with  turmeric,  touched  at  Akyab  for  water 
and  anchored  off  the  rocks,  now  known  as  the  Buddha- 
makam  rock.      During  the  night  Manik  had  a  vision,  in 
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which  he  was  requested  hy  the  saint  to  coDstract  him  an 
abode  near  the  locality,  being  told  that  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  so  all  the  turmeric  in  his  vessel  would  be 
transformed  into  gold.  Next  morning  the  brothers,  ob- 
serving the  miraculous  transformation  of  their  cargo,  dug 
a  well  and  constructed  the  present  cave.  Custody  and 
present  use:  Worship  by  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Mussul- 
mans. Present  state  of  preservation  :  It  is  in  good  condition 
and  is  kept  in  repair  by  a  respectable  Mussulman.'' 

In  the  entries  regarding  Sandoway  and  Mergui  in  this 
very  perfunctory  compilation  there  is  no  reference  to  any 
cave  as  place  sacred  to  Badar  Aulia. 

In  Forchhammer's  "Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  Arakan," 
1892,  p.  60  f,  we  find  the  following  information,  together 
with  a  photograph,  No.  88,  plate  xlii. 

"There  are  a  few  modem  temples  in  Akyab  which  are 
interesting  inasmuch  as  their  architectural  style  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Burmese  turreted  pagoda  and  the  Mahomedan  four- 
cornered  minaret  structure  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical 
cupola.  The  worship,  too,  is  mixed.  Both  temples  are 
visited  by  Mahomedans  and  Buddhists,  and  the  Buddermokan 
has  also  its  votaries. 

"The  Buddermokan  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
A.D.  1756  by  the  Mussulmans  in  memory  of  one  Budder 
Auliah,  whom  they  regard  as  an  eminent  saint.  Colonel 
Nelson  Davies,  in  1876,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Akyab, 
gives  the  following  account  in  a  record  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Arakan,  and  kindly  lent  to 
me :  'On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Akyab,  near 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Bay,  there  is  a  group  of  masonry 
buildings,  one  of  which,  in  its  style  of  construction, 
resembles  an  Indian  mosque ;  the  other  is  a  cave  constructed 
of  stone  on  the  bare  rock,  which  superstructure  once  served 
as  a  hermit's  cell.  The  spot  where  these  buildings  are 
situated  is  called  Buddermokan,  Budder  being  the  name 
of  a  saint  of  Islam,  and  mokan^  a  place  of  abode.  It  is 
said  that  140  years  ago  [i.e.  1736  a.d.,  be  it  noted],  or 
thereabouts,  two  brothers  named  Manick  and  Chan  [PChand], 
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traders  from  Ohittagong,  while  returning  from  Cape  Negrais 
in  a  vessel  loaded  with  turmeric,  called  at  Akyab  for  water, 
and  the  vessel  anchored  off  the  Buddermokan  rocks.  On 
the  following  night,  after  Chan  and  Manick  had  procured 
water  near  these  rocks,  Manick  had  a  dream  that  the  saint 
Budder  Auliah  desired  him  to  construct  a  cave  or  a  place 
of  abode  at  the  locality  near  where  they  procured  the  water. 
Manick  replied  that  he  had  no  means  wherewith  he  could 
comply  with  the  request.  Budder  then  said  that  all  his 
(Manick's)  turmeric  would  turn  into  gold,  and  that  he 
should  therefore  endeavour  to  erect  the  building  from  the 
proceeds  thereof.  When  morning  came  Manick,  observing 
that  all  the  turmeric  had  been  transformed  into  gold,  con- 
sulted his  brother  Chan  on  the  subject  of  the  dream,  and 
they  conjointly  constructed  a  cave  and  also  dug  a  well  at 
the  locality  now  known  as  Buddermokan. 

"  *  There  are  orders  in  Persian  [P  i.e.  in  the  Persian  or 
Urdu  character]  in  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  Court  of 
Akyab,  dated  1834,  from  William  Dampier,  Esquire,  Com- 
missioner of  Chittagong,  and  also  from  T.  Dickenson, 
Esquire,  Commissioner  of  Arakan,  to  the  effect  that  one 
Hussain  Ally  (then  the  thugyi^  of  Bhudamaw  Circle)  was 
to  have  charge  of  the  Buddermokan  in  token  of  his  good 
services  rendered  to  the  British  force  in  1826,  and  to  enjoy 
any  sums  that  he  might  collect  on  account  of  alms  and 
offerings. 

*'  <  In  1849  Mr.  R.  C.  Raikes,  the  o£Sciating  Magistrate 
of  Akyab,  ordered  that  Hussain  Ally  was  to  have  charge 
of  the  Buddermokan  buildings,  and  granted  permission  to 
one  Ma  Min  Oung,  a  female  fakir^  to  erect  a  building. 
Accordingly  in  1849  the  present  masonry  buildings  were 
constructed  by  her.     She  also  redug  the  tank. 

" '  The  expenditure  for  the  whole  work  came  to  about 
Ea.  2000.  After  Hussain  Ally's  death  his  son  Abdoolah 
bad  charge,  and  after  his  death  his  sister  Mi  Moorazamal, 
the  present  wife  of  Abdool  Marein,  pleader,  took  charge. 
Abdool  Marein  is  now  in  charge  on  behalf  of  his  wife.'  ** 
^  Thu-gyl  (Bur.),  a  head  man.    For  Bhudamaw  read  Buddhamaw. — St.  A.  St.  J. 
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Burmese  corruptions  of  Musalman  names  are  always 
di£Sculty  and  those  just  given  are,  as  stated,  impossible. 
All  I  can  suggest  for  Marein  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  for 
Earen  (=Earim)  and  that  the  pleader's  name  was  Abdu4- 
Earim,  "  the  servant  of  the  Generous " ;  or  possibly,  by 
metathesis,  for  Rahim,  which  would  make  his  name  Abdu'r- 
Rahim,  ''  the  servant  of  the  Compassionate.''  Ar-Rahim 
is  the  second  and  Al-Earim  is  the  forty-second  of  the 
ninety-nine  "  Names  "  of  God.  See  Hughes'  "  Dictionary 
of  Islam,"  p.  141,  Herklot's  "Qanoon-e- Islam/*  p.  24  ff.,  and 
my  own  "  Proper  Names  of  Panjabis,"  p.  43  ff.  There  is 
no  ''  Most  Comely  Name  of  God "  at  all  like  Marein. 
Moorazamal  may  be  merely  a  misprint  of  Murazamat,  a 
possible  designation  for  a  woman. 

Dr.  Forchhammer  next  goes  on  to  describe  the  "  Budder- 
mokan  "  thus :  "  The  interior  is  very  simple — a  square 
or  quadrangular  room.  There  are  really  two  caves,  one 
on  the  top  of  the  rocks.  This  has  an  entrance  in  the  north 
and  south  sides;  the  arch  is  vaulted  and  so  is  the  inner 
chamber.  The  exterior  of  the  cave  is  9ft.  Sin.  wide, 
lift.  6 in.  long,  and  8ft.  Gin.  high;  the  inner  chamber 
measures  7  ft.  by  5  ft.  8  in.,  height  6  ft.  6  in. ;  the  material 
is  partly  stone,  partly  brick  plastered  over;  the  whole  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  decorative  designs.  The  other  cave  is 
similarly  constructed,  only  the  floor  is  the  bare  rock,  slightly 
slanting  towards  the  south  entrance ;  it  is  smaller  than  the 
preceding  cave.  The  principal  mosque  stands  on  a  platform ; 
a  flight  of  brick  and  stone  stairs  leads  up  to  it.  The  east 
front  of  the  temple  measures  28  ft.  6  in. ;  the  south  side 
26  ft.  6  in. ;  the  chamber  is  16  ft.  9  in.  long,  and  13  ft. 
wide.  The  ceiling  is  a  cupola ;  on  the  west  side  is  a  niche, 
let  1ft.  into  the  wall,  with  a  pointed  arch  and  a  pilaster 
each  side.  [This  must  be  the  mihrab  that  is  obligatory  in 
every  mosque.]  Over  it  hangs  a  copy  in  Persian  [P  character 
not  language]  of  the  grant  mentioned  above.  A  small 
prayer-hall  [if  meant  for  Muhammadans  this  is  (P)  an 
idgaK],  also  quadrangular,  with  a  low  cupola,  is  pressed 
in  between  the  rocks  close  by.     All  the  buildings  are  in 
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good  order.  The  curiously-shaped  rocks  capped  by  these 
iDuildiDgs  form  a  very  picturesque  group.  The  principal 
mosque  has  become  the  prototype  for  many  Buddhist 
temples.  This  pagoda  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
blending  of  the  Indian  mosque  and  the  Burmese  turreted 
spire." 

I  cannot  quite  follow  Dr.  Forchhammer  in  mixing  up  the 
terms  "  temple/*  "  mosque,"  and  "  pagoda "  in  one  and 
the  same  building.  But  I  am  quite  of  one  mind  with  him 
as  to  the  extreme  architectural  value  of  the  old  mosque  at 
Akyaby  and  have  long  pitched  on  its  dome  and  central 
spire  as  the  connecting  link  between  ancient  chaitya 
architecture  and  the  modem  Burmese  spired  pagoda. 
From  this  point  of  view  this  building  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  old  structures  in  Burma,  and  one  of 
the  most  worth  preserving. 

I  have  now  allowed  such  witnesses  as  I  can  procure  from 
the  Burmese  side  to  tell  their  story,  each  in  his  own  way, 
and  the  evidence  amounts  to  this :  There  is  a  supernatural 
being  worshipped  along  the  Burmese  coast  by  seafarers  from 
Akyab  to  Mergui  at  certain  spots  specially  dedicated  to  him. 
These  spots,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are  at  Akyab,  Sandoway, 
and  Mergui.  To  the  Buddhists  he  is  a  nat ;  to  the  Hindus 
a  deva  or  inferior  god ;  to  the  Muhammadans  a  saint ;  to 
the  Chinese  a  spirit.  His  worship  is  precisely  that  which 
is  common  all  over  the  East  to  spirits  or  supernatural  beings, 
believed  in  by  the  folk  irrespective  of  their  particular 
form  of  professed  belief,  and  it  points,  in  just  the  same  way 
as  do  all  other  instances,  to  the  survival  of  an  old  local 
animistic  worship  in  "  pre-religious  "  days.  As  in  all  other 
similar  cases,  one  of  the  contending  professed  religions  has 
chiefly  annexed  this  particular  being  to  itself,  and  he  is 
pre-eminently  a  Muhammadan  saint,  legendarily  that  saint 
best  known  to  the  bulk  of  the  Muhammadan  seafaring 
population,  namely,  Pir  Badar  of  their  own  chief  town 
Chittagong. 

In  that  remarkably  accurate  work  Beale's  "  Oriental 
Biographical  Dictionary,"    1881,   there   is   an    entry,    Pir 
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"  Badar/'  at  p.  216,  which  explains  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. Pir  Badar  or  Badar  is  the  great  saint  of  the 
Ghittagonians,  Badru'ddin  Aulia  and  Badr  Sahib,  under 
the  various  corruptions  above  given,  being  merely  variants 
of  his  title  of  the  ordinary  sort. 

Beale  says  of  this  saint  :  *'  Pir  Badar,  a  celebrated 
Musalman  saint,  whose  tomb  is  at  Chitagun  in  Bengal, 
and  is  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  stone 
scraped  into  furrows,  on  which,  it  is  said,  Pir  Badar  used 
to  sit.  There  is  also  another  bearing  an  inscription,  which, 
from  exposure  to  the  weather  and  having  on  it  numerous 
coats  of  whitewash,  is  illegible.  There  is  a  mosque  near 
the  tomb  with  a  slab  of  granite,  bearing  an  illegible  in- 
scription,  apparently  from  the  Enran.  At  a  short  distance 
is  the  masjid  of  Muhammad  Tasin,  with  an  inscription 
conveying  the  year  of  the  Hijri  1136  (1724  a.d.)." 

Unfortunately  there  is  not  a  word  about  Pir  Badar  in 
the  '^  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal/'  vol.  vi.  Chittagong, 
etc.  Clearly,  in  quoting  the  foregoing  extracts,  we  have 
not  yet  dug  up  all  the  information  procurable  from  books, 
records,  and  reports  about  Pir  Badar  himself  in  his  own 
native  town,  nor  about  **  Buddermokan/'  What  is  wanted 
as  to  Pir  Badar  is  a  specific  account  about  him,  his  date, 
doings,  miracles,  worship,  and  so  on ;  and  what  is  wanted 
about  "  Buddermokan  "  is  the  source  from  which  Sladen's 
and  the  o£Scial  account  came,  and  details  about  his  cult 
at  Akyab,  Sandoway,  and  Mergui,  and  at  other  places  along 
the  coast,  should  it  happen  to  exist  at  any  other  spots  than 
those  already  cited. 

""^rhaps  readers  of  these  notes,  interested  in  such  things, 
possessing  information  on  the  point,  will  kindly  add 
lat  herein  collected. 

R.  C.  T. 
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(April,  May,  June,  1894.) 


I.    General  Mebtinos  op  the  Rotal  Asiatic  Society. 

10th  April,  1894. — Lord  Beat  (President)  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Dr.  Serge  d'Oldenburg,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bainesy  C.S.I.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Castes  of 
India."  The  paper  will .  be  published  in  the  October 
Journal. 

Anniversary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  %th  May,  1894. — ^The  Bight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Beay  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that— 

Sardar  Sir  Atar  Singh,  K.C.I.E. 
General  G.  G.  Alexander,  C.B.,  and 
Arnold  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.A. 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Ph.D.,  etc.  (Secretary),  read 
the 

Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1893. 

The  Council  regrets  to  have  to  report  the  loss  by  death, 
or  retirement,  of  the  following  sixteen  members  :-* 
There  have  died — 

1.  Mr.  H.  M.  Becher, 

2.  Mr.  C.  J.  Connell, 

J.R.A.8.  1891.  38 
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3.  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby, 

4.  Mr.  0.  Erskine, 

6.  Mr.  S.  E.  Gopalacharlu, 

6.  Mr.  F.  S.  Orowse, 

7.  Mr.  Haridaa  Sastri, 

8.  .Dr.  Schrumpf . 

There  have  resigned — 

1.  Mr.  T.  Biddulph, 

2.  Mr.  H.  Butte, 

3.  Mr.  S.  S.  Hosain, 

4.  Sir  H.  Howorth, 
6.  Mr.  K.  B.  Joyner, 

6.  Mr.  J.  Eelsall, 

7.  Mr.  L.  Reid, 

8.  Major-Gen.  Steel. 

The  membership  of  five  .gentlemen  in  arrears  with  their 
subscriptions  has  elapsed  under  Rule  46. 

On  the  other  hand  the  following  forty-two  new  members 
have  been  elected  during  the  year : — 

1.  Mr.  W.  J.  Jones, 

2.  Mr.  F.  E.  Pargiter.  B.C.S. 

3.  Mr.  F.  Cope  Whitehouse, 

4.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Greenup, 
6.  Mr.  Taw  Sein  Ko, 

6.  Mr.  W.  Richer, 

7.  Mons.  L.  Finot, 

8.  Mr.  J.  R.  Innes, 

9.  Mrs.  J.  Young  Gibson, 

10.  Mons.  L.  de  la  Valine  Poussin, 

11.  Mr.  A.  F.  D.  Cunningham,  I.C.S.,  CLE. 

12.  The  Hon.  W.  H.  Rattigan, 

13.  Mr.  S.  A.  Strong,  M.A. 

14.  Mr.  E.  J.  Barton,  I.C.S.  (retired), 

15.  Mr.  F.  H.  Hill  Guillemard, 

16.  Mr.  K.  B.  Dutt, 

17.  Mr.  B.  Borrah, 
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18.  Mr.  B.  D^,  T.C.S. 

19.  Mr.  B.  L.  Gupta,  I.C.S. 

20.  Pandit  Hari  Prasad  Sastri, 

21.  Dr.  Hans  Stumme, 

22.  Mr.  D.  E.  Hogarth, 

23.  Mr.  R.  J.  Lake, 

24.  Mr.  H.  Beveridge,  I.C.S.  (retired), 

25.  The  Raja  Visvanath  Singh, 

26.  Mr.  P.  Beni  Madho, 

27.  Hon.  Dr.  Ras  Bihari  Ghosh, 

28.  Mr.  Hem  Chandra  Banerji, 

29.  Mr.  E.  J.  L.  Scott, 

30.  Mr.  J.  M.  Parsonson, 

31.  Mr.  Guru  Prasad  Sen, 

32.  Mr.  P.  N.  Bose,  B.Sc. 

33.  Raja  Pyari  Mohun  Mukerji,  C.S.I. 

34.  Rai  Bahadur  B.  Chandra  Chatter ji,  CLE. 

35.  Dr.  Trailokya  Uath  Mittar, 

36.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gurudas  Banerji, 

37.  The  Rev.  W.  Ridding, 

38.  Major-General  Jago-Trelawney, 

39.  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  I.C.S.,  CLE. 

40.  Lieut.-CoL  Plunkett,  R.E. 

41.  Mr.  H.  Leitner, 

42.  Mr.  Dastur  Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana. 

The  Council  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  one 
of  the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Sprenger, 
of  Heidelberg,  of  whose  life  and  work  an  account  appeared 
in  the  April  number  of  our  JourtiaL  The  Council  recom- 
mend that  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  should  be  filled 
up  by  the  election  of  Mons.  James  Darmesteter,  the  dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  Persian  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique.  As  the  members 
of  the  Society  will  be  aware,  Mons.  Darmesteter  is  the 
greatest  liying  authority  on  Zoroastrian  Literature,  and  is 
distinguished  not  only  for  his  wide  philological  knowledge 
in  that  and  other  fields,  but  also  for  his  thorough  grasp 
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of  historical  oriticism,  and  for  his  mastery  of  style  and 
power  of  exposition.  It  will  also  be  a  peculiar  pleasure 
to  this  Society  to  be  able  to  confer  an  honour  upon  a 
scholar  who  adds  to  his  other  attainments  a  very  deep 
and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  English  Literature. 

The  result  of  the  year  as  regards  the  membership  of  the 
Society  is  that  the  total  number  amounted,  on  the  Ist 
January,  1894,  to  493. 

As  our  last  report  contained  an  analysis  and  historical 
sketch  of  the  membership  of  the  Society  since  its  com- 
mencement, we  need  now  only  give  the  total  membership 
for  the  last  six  years,  including  the  one  under  review,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 


1889   . 

.   432 

1890   . 

.   442 

1891   . 

.   451 

1892   . 

.   459 

1893   . 

.   476 

1894   . 

.   493 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  slow  but  steady  improvement  the 
Council  was  able  to  announce  in  its  last  report  has  been 
maintained  for  another  year. 

With  the  increase  in  membership  (and  the  care  taken  to 
retain  no  names  on  the  list  except  those  of  really  subscribing 
members)  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  have  also  shown 
a  slow  but  steady  improvement.  Thus  the  total  receipts 
last  year  from  this  source  were  £506  2s.  Od.,  but  this  year 
they  amount  to  £705  14«.  9d.  The  figures  of  the  total 
income  of  the  Society  show  a  similar  result.  After  starting 
at  £1000  in  1831,  and  suffering  many  fluctuations  in  the 
course  of  time  (falling  once,  in  the  year  1859,  to  £550),  our 
total  income  has  now  not  only  gradually  regained  the 
original  sum,  but  has  risen  in  last  year  to  £1225  and  this 
year  to  £1351  14«.  lOd. 

On  the  expenditure  side  the  only  striking  difference  to 
which  attention  should  be  called  is  the  item  for  expendi- 
ture on  the  Library,  which  has  risen  from  £68    11«.    3d. 
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in  1892  and  £30  13«.  7d.  in  1891  to  £190  11«.  lid.  in 
1893.  Out  of  this  sura  £53  19«.  Qd.  has  been  spent  in 
binding  which  was  very  much  needed,  and  £123  14«.  Qd. 
has  been  required  for  the  new  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books,  which  is  now  at  last  completed,  and  is  ready  for 
issue  to  members.  The  Council  take  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  Society  on  the  completion  of  a  work 
so  urgently  needed  for  many  years,  and  they  have  passed 
a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  Professor  Khys 
Davids,  and  to  the  Hon.  Librarian,  Dr.  Oliver  Codrington, 
to  whom  the  Society  are  much  indebted  for  their  services 
in  this  behalf. 

In  other  respects  the  work  of  the  Society  has  gone  steadily 
forward.  It  is,  above  all,  the  value  of  the  articles  in  the 
Society's  Journal  on  which  its  reputation  and  usefulness 
80  very  largely  depend;  and  the  Council  trust  that  the 
members  have  noticed  no  falling-ofE  in  this  important  part 
of  the  Society's  work. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  has,  at  his  own  expense,  brought 
out,  during  the  year  1893,  two  new  volumes  of  Oriental 
translations,  being  two  volumes  of  Mirkhond,  and  that 
further  volumes  (including  one  of  Assyrian  Texts  by  Mr. 
Boscawen,  and  one  containing  Prof.  Cowell's  version  of  the 
Sri  Harsha  Carita)  are  in  preparation. 

The  Council  annex  the  usual  abstract  of  accounts  for  the 
year,  and  recommend  the  following  officers  for  election  : — 

1.  By  the  Rules  of  the  Society  five  gentlemen  retire  from 
the  Council,  that  is  to  say  : 

By  seniority — 

Prof.  Douglas  and 
Prof.  Bendall. 

By  least  attendance — 

General  Maclagan,  B..E. 

Oeneral  Pearse,  R.H.A.,  C.B.,  and 

Dr.  Duka. 
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The  Council  recommend  the  election  in  their  place  of—- 

1.  Prof.  Douglas, 

2.  Prof.  Bendall, 

3.  Mr.  RapsoUy 

4.  Mr.  Strong,  and 

6.  Col.  Plunkett,  R.E. 

2.  Under  Rule  16  Sir  Thomas  "Wade  retires  from  the 
Yice-Presidencj,  and  the  Council  recommend  that 

Sir  Thomas   F.   Wade,   G.C  M.G.,   K.C.B.,  Professor 

of  Chinese   in   the   Universitj  of  Cambridge,   past 

President  of  this  Society,  and 
Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.8.T.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Principal 

of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  past  President  of 

this  Society, 

should  be  elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

Sir  William  Eunter,  K.C.8.L,  LL.D. :  My  Lord,  Ladies, 
and  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  asked  to  propose  the  adoption 
of  this  Report.  I  feel  it  is  a  duty  which  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  discharged  by  some  more  regular  attendant 
of  the  meetings  of  this  Society.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
here  as  often  as  I  can  be,  and  I  always  regret  when  I  am 
unable  to  come.  I  think  the  Report  presents  one  or  two 
very  satisfactory  features.  In  the  first  place  we  find  that, 
although  our  Secretary  speaks  of  modest  progress,  we  are 
yet  electing  double  the  number  of  members  that  we 
lose.  Last  year  our  loss  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
21.  Our  new  members  numbered  42.  I  think  you 
will  also  consider  it  a  satisfactory  feature  that  we 
are  incorporating  into  this  Society,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  the  young  Indians,  and  the  grown-up  Lidiaus 
too,  who  now  dome  to  England  for  study  or  to 
reside.  I  observe  that  of  the  42  new  members  no  fewer 
than  16  are  Indian  gentlemen.  Several  others  belong  to 
foreign  nationalities,  from  China  to  France.  The  number 
of  Indians  and  foreign  members  added  last  year  was  fully 
equal  to  one-half  the  total  of   42   which  represents  the 
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general  addition  to  our  Society.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  labours  of  the  Society  are  being  more  and  more 
widely  recognised,  not  only  in  India  itself,  but  also  among 
foreign  workers  in  Asiatic  research.  And  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  in  great  degree  due  to  the  interest 
aroused  by  our  Journal  under  the  new  arrangements. 
Before  passing  from  the  question  of  membership,  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  agree  that  the  Council  have  wisely 
exercised  their  discretion  in  proposing  to  appoint  Professor 
Darmesteter  as  an  Honorary  Member.  They  could  not 
have  found  a  man  who  would  reflect  greater  honour 
on  the  Society,  or  who  has  done  better  work  for  Eastern 
research. 

Our  income  may  be  summarized,  from  the  historical  point 
of  view,  as  follows.  After  the  Mutiny  the  Society  had  a 
bad  time.  In  1859  its  income  amounted  to  only  £550. 
By  good  management  not  only  has  that  loss  been  retrieved, 
but  we  have  mounted  up  to  J61351,  which  is  a  larger  income 
than  the  Society  had  even  in  the  days  of  the  East  India 
Company.  As  regards  both  our  numbers  and  our  resources, 
the  Council  and  members  may  fairly  hope  that  they  will 
be  able  to  hand  over  the  Society  to  the  20th  Century  in 
a  condition  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

But  all  this  material  success  is  as  nothing  unless  our 
work  is  worthy  of  it.  The  past  year  seems  to  have 
been  a  peculiarly  fruitful  one.  Apart  from  the  large 
number  of  interesting  papers  which  have  been  read  and 
printed  in  the  JoufJtal,  the  Society  appears  to  be  striking 
out  new  lines  of  research  at  the  interesting  point  where 
philology  and  scholarship  touch  the  boundary  of  history. 
We  have  always  been  a  learned  Society;  but  last  year, 
more  than  ever,  the  Society  has  been  able  to  supply  material 
for  scientific  history. 

There  are  two  points  at  which  the  work  of  the  Society 
has  come  into  contact  with  Indian  History.  At  one  it 
has  furnished  new  connecting  links  this  year,  not  between 
the  older  religions  of  India  (not  between  the  ancient 
Buddhism  and  the  ancient  Br&hmanism),  but  between  what 
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I  may  call  the  medieBval  religions  of  India  and  modern 
Hinduism.  That  is  an  area  of  knowledge  which  has  been 
comparatively  unexplored;  and  I  feel  sure  that  none  who 
heard  Dr.  Waddell's  papers,  or  who  have  read  them,  can 
help  feeling  that  a  new  departure  has  been  made,  a  departure 
based  upon  original  research  among  the  yestiges  of  the 
medisBTal  systems  to  the  North  of  India.  By  bringing 
those  medisdval  relics  into  comparison  with  the  systems  which 
went  before,  and  with  the  system  which  has  come  after  and 
which  we  call  Hinduism,  Dr.  Waddell  has  opened  up  a  new 
field  of  research — a  field  rich  in  materials  for  the  true 
history  of  India  when  it  comes  to  be  written.  Dr.  Waddell 
indicated  how  medisdval  Buddhism  merged  into  Hinduism. 
I  should  be  loath  to  give  offence  to  anyone  present,  but 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  miraculous  aspect  of  theosophy 
myself,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Waddell's  papers  show 
how  the  miraculous  element  came  into  Buddhism,  and,  indeed, 
the  route  by  which  it  travelled.  From  this  point  of  view, 
also.  Dr.  Waddell's  lectures  have  a  peculiar  value.  Another 
line  of  research  has  been  opened  up.  Take  the  last  number, 
I  think,  of  our  Journal,  There  is  a  little  paper  in  that 
number  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  great  value.  It  is 
by  Dr.  Gaster  upon,  I  will  not  say  the  identity,  but  upon 
the  resemblance  between  the  life  of  St.  Flacidus  in  Palestine 
and  the  Nigrodha  Miga  Jataka.  That  story  is  a  curious 
one,  and  it  points  to  a  new  line  of  enquiry.  As  Dr. 
Waddell,  and  those  who  are  working  with  him,  show  us 
the  connection  between  mediaeval  Buddhism  and  Hinduism 
— so  we  are  getting  behind  Christian  Hagiology  into  a 
time  when,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  was  a  distinct 
connection  between  the  religious  views  and  the  religious 
legends  of  the  East  and  the  West.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
generalize  on  slender  data,  but  it  almost  seems  as  if  we 
were  entering  on  a  new  domain  of  not  less  interest  than 
that  which  attaches  to  the  migration  of  secular  fables.  I 
daresay  many  of  us  remember  the  interesting  and  scholarly 
remarks  of  Miss  Foley  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  the  wheel  of  life— the  wheel  of  existence,  and 
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of  the  renewed  state  of  existence.  They  were  extremely 
instructive,  and  illustrated  the  possibilities  which  arise  out 
of  such  contributions  as  Dr.  Gaster's  remarkable  article. 
Not  only,  therefore,  is  our  material  condition  good,  but  we 
have  been  doing  good  work  and  are  opening  out  fresh  fields 
of  historical  work. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  aspect  of  the  case  without  re- 
ferring to  the  progress  which  a  Member  of  our  Council, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  is  making  in  the  publication  of  original 
texts.  It  is  one  of  the  heroic  undertakings  of  modem 
scholarship.  If  you  look  at  his  prospectus  you  will  see 
he  asks  for  no  donation  or  subscription.  I  think  it  ia 
a  unique  position  to  take  up,  and  1  hope,  as  he  only  asks 
us  to  buy  the  volumes  as  they  come  out,  that  all  who 
can  do  so  will  aid  him  in  his  self-imposed  task. 

I  would  now  sit  down,  but  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  the  President  asking  me  if  I  had  any  suggestion  to 
make  with  a  view  to  rendering  this  Society  more  popular. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  or,  indeed,  that  I  wish  it  to 
be  more  popular.  Yet  I  may  venture  to  submit  one  or 
two  remarks.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  magnificent 
library.  Very  few  who  have  not  used  our  library  are 
acquainted  with  its  resources.  The  rules  of  the  library  are 
extremely  liberal,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  last  the 
Catalogue  is  ready  for  distribution  to  Members.  It  has 
been  a  long  work,  and  a  severe  task,  and  I  think  that 
the  Secretary  and  Dr.  Codrington,  and  the  ladies  too  who 
have  given  us  their  assistance,  deserve  our  hearty  thanks. 
The  completion  of  this  Catalogue  will,  I  hope,  render  our 
Library,  not  only  better  known,  but  more  available  to 
students  who  cannot  come  here,  and  who  wish  to  ascertain 
what  materials  for  research  are  to  be  found  on  our  shelves. 

There  is  one  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me,  and  which 
perhaps  I  might  venture  to  submit  to  you.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  come  over  from  India  for  very  short  periods. 
I  would  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for 
the  Council  to  take  power  to  add  as  temporary  members 
to  their  Board   the   most   eminent  of   the   scholars    who 
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thus  come  over  for  a  short  time  from  India.  I  should 
be  very  happy  if  Indian  gentlemen  of  learning  and  dis- 
tinction could  thus  be  brought  upon  our  Board.  It  is 
not  always  possible  for  them  to  go  through  the  tardy 
process  of  election ;  but  I  think  it  is  of  importance  that 
our  Council  should  be  in  touch  with  the  work  that  is 
going  on  in  India.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  men  like  Dr.  Waddell,  for  example,  or  native 
scholars  of  high  reputation,  when  they  came  over  for  a 
season,  might  not  receive  the  honour — which  I  regard  as 
a  great  honour — of  being  placed  on  the  Council  of  this 
Society. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  excellent  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Bengal.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  seen  Sir  Charles  Elliott's  address, 
as  President  of  that  Society.  It  is  a  careful  summary  of 
Oriental  research  during  the  last  two  years.  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  is  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  and  he  has  found 
time,  in  addition  to  his  great  administrative  task,  to  write  a 
comprehensive  and  most  valuable  account  of  what  has  been 
done  in  recent  Indian  scholarship. 

Several  learned  Societies  make  a  distinction  between 
the  subscription  of  ladies  and  gentlemen;  that  is  to  say, 
an  effort  is  being  made  by  such  Societies  to  interest 
and  incorporate  ladies  more  largely  into  their  field  of  labour. 
We  know  what  excellent  work  has  beeu  done  for  us  in 
our  Journal  by  ladies,  and  what  useful  work  they  have 
kindly  done  for  us  in  our  library  and  in  the  executive 
work  of  the  Society  under  the  Secretary's  control  and 
direction.  I  leave  it  just  as  a  suggestion  whether  it  would 
be  possible,  by  more  favourable  terms,  to  induce  ladies  to 
join  us  in  larger  numbers  than  hitherto.  Again,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  possible,  though  I  have  often 
thought  it  might  be  possible,  to  have  some  more  friendly 
method  of  incorporating  foreign  scholars  than  the  necessarily 
restricted  system  of  honorary  membership.  I  would  ask  the 
President  whether  an  intermediate  position  could  not 
be  found  between  honorary  membership,  which  is  a  very 
great  honour^  and  that  of  ordinary  membership. 
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Referring  to  the  work  that  is  being  done  on  the  Con- 
tinent, I  should  like  to  say  a  word  aboat  a  new  Dutch 
periodical,  entitled  the  Netherlands'  "Eolonial  Gentraal 
Blad/'  It  is  an  admirable  little  paper,  and  unites  a  certain 
amount  of  commercial  intelligence  with  real  research.  We 
may  welcome  it  as  a  sign  that  the  commercial  public  of 
Europd,  as  well  as  of  this  country,  are  interesting  them- 
selves not  merely  in  the  aspects  of  Eastern  trade,  but  also 
in  the  higher  and  more  enduring  relations  of  the  East  and 
West. 

My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, » I  have  very  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  this  Report.    (Cheers.) 

Colonel  Plunkett  :  I  have  been  asked  to  second  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  and  if  I  had  known  I  was  going 
to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  if  I  had  prepared  any  remarks 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  been  much  to  the  point, 
because  I  am  sure  that  everything  that  can  have  been  said 
has  been  said  by  Sir  William  Hunter,  and  I  should, 
therefore,  have  found  he  had  taken  it  out  of  my  mouth. 

There  is  one  point  that  Sir  William  mentioned  which  is 
rather  a  novel  one,  namely,  in  regard  to  the  increasing 
numbers  in  which  Indian  gentlemen  are  joining  this  Society. 
It  seems  to  me  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  last  Oriental 
Congress  to  see  the  numbers  that  came  over  and  the 
pleasant  way  in  which  they  associated  with  Englishmen 
in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  increasing 
number  of  educated  Indians,  who  are  joining  us  in  literary 
and  historic  work  on  that  very  catholic  basis,  will  not  only 
have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  work  of  the  Society,  but 
promises  to  have  a  very  general  social  and,  I  might  almost 
say,  political  effect.  This  is  very  desirable,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  confined  to  India.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  we  have  had  a  few  from  Persia,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries.  I  hope  the  Society  will  continue  to  work  on 
that  very  catholic  basis,  that  it  will  not  attempt  to  work 
on  one  line,  but  that  there  will  be  contributions  from  all 
Oriental  countries  and  languages,  and  that  it  may  lead,  in 
future,   to  a  desirable   and   satisfactory   assimilation,   and 
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that  we  may  have  the  same  experienoe  with  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  other  Oriental  countries,  which  this  Society  is  evidently 
enjoying  in  the  case  of  India. 

I  have  only  to  congratulate  the  Oouncil  on  the  excellent 
work  they  have  done  for  the  Society  and  the  way  in  which 
affairs  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  this 
Report. 

The  President  (who  was  received  with  cheers  on  rising) 
said :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  heard  with  the 
greatest  interest  the  speech  of  Sir  William  Hunter.  I 
shall  not  make  many  observations,  for  I  know  you  are 
all  very  desirous  of  hearing  the  interesting  paper  that 
Mr.  Rogers  is  going  to  give  us.  I  cannot,  however, 
allow  the  Resolution  to  be  put  without  stating  how  deeply 
I  feel  the  great  loss  which  not  only  this  Society  has 
sustained,  but  which  learning,  and  not  only  Oriental 
learning,  but  learning  in  general,  has  sustained,  by  the 
premature  death  of  that  remarkable  Scotchman,  Professor 
Robertson  Smith.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  feel  that  the 
loss  of  a  man  who  had  a  reputation  which  has  spread 
widely  beyond  our  own  frontiers  may  be  called  a  national 
loss.  A  life  full  of  promise  has  been  cut  short.  The  loss 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  we  have  so  many 
distinguished  members,  is  a  loss  which  this  Society  shares. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  the  persons  who 
have  been  good  enough  to  read  interesting  papers  at  our 
meetings  imd  to  contribute  very  valuable  papers  to  the 
Journal  of  this  Society.  This  Society  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  voluntary  work,  and  the  Council  appreciates  and  is 
very  grateful  for  the  contributions  they  have  received 
from  so  many  quarters,  as  Sir  William  Hunter  has  pointed 
out,  in  an  increasing  measure.  What  I  should  like  to 
dwell  upon  is  that  the  Council  of  this  Society  have  a 
peculiar  responsibility.  What  is  noticeable  is  the  much 
greater  importance  attached  elsewhere  than  in  this  country 
to  Oriental  learning — in  other  countries  such  as  France, 
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Germany,  and  Austria,— which  are  certainly  not  more 
interested  than  we  are  in  the  development  of  Oriental 
learning,  in  the  origin  and  history  of  Oriental  language, 
and  in  all  that  is  connected  with  the  great  and  ancient  East. 

The  suggestions  made  by  Sir  William  Hunter  I  need 
not  say  will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  Council.  Most 
of  those  suggestions,  I  think,  are  extremely  valuable, 
especially  what  he  said  about  strengthening  our  line  of 
communications  with  foreign  Orientalists.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  in  former  years  the  Society  had 
corresponding  members,  and  that  category  of  members 
might  well  be  revived.  I  concur  in  what  Sir  William 
Hunter  said,  that  this  Society  must  proceed  cautiously  when 
it  gets  hints  to  make  itself  more  popular.  This  Society  is 
essentially  one  for  the  promotion  of  research  and  learning ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  run  any  risk,  whilst  maintaining  that 
intellectual  character,  by  yielding  to  democratic  impulses* 
At  the  same  time  I  may  add  that  the  Oouncil  are  not 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  interest  which  is  being 
more  and  more  widely  taken  in  Indian  subjects  by  a 
certain  section  of  the  public  entails  on  the  Society  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  proper  guidance  should  be  forth- 
coming so  that  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  may  not  be  dia* 
sociated. 

.  With  regard  to  practical  steps  that  have  been  taken 
by  this  Society  I  would  remind  you  that  at  one  of  the 
meetings  (I  believe  it  was  when  Dr.  Waddell  read  his 
paper)  we  were  asked  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
Sir  Charles  Elliott,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  to  the 
excavations  of  the  remains  of  Asoka's  city  at  Patna.  I 
may  mention  that  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  who  is  a  very 
methodical  correspondent,  replied  immediately.  He  said 
that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  further 
the  wishes  of  the  Society,  and  that  we  might  be  sure  of 
his  hearty  co-operation. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  contribution  we  cannot 
forget  that  Lord  Northbrook  has  given  us  a  handsome 
contribution    towards    the    cost    of    publishing    Professor 
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CoweIl*8  book.  And,  I  may  add,  that  a  proposal  from 
Mr.  Sturdy  to  publish  at  his  own  expense  a  translation 
of  the  Panca-dasi  —  a  work  which  will  be  extremely 
Taluable  to  scholars — has  just  been  accepted  by  the  Council. 
I  admit  that  I  waa  quite  unaware  of  the  Dutch  publi- 
cation to  which  Sir  William  Hunter  has  alluded,  and  I 
hope  he  will  oblige  roe  by  sending  me  a  copy  of  it,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  fresh  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  East 
is  getting  every  day  nearer  to  the  West. 

I  also  heartily  agree  with  Sir  William  Hunter  that  it 
is  a  most  propitious  sign  of  the  times  that  we  are  able 
to  number  so  many  of  our  native  scholars  among  our 
members,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  anything  we  can 
do  to  make  our  library  and  the  offices  of  the  Society 
accessible  to  Indians  who  are  staying  here  for  the  purpose 
of  study  or  for  other  purposes,  will  give  us  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Let  me  allude  in  conclusion  to  an  important  event.  You 
are  aware  that  a  scheme  is  before  the  public  to  establish 
in  London,  on  a  better  basis  than  the  existing  one,  an 
Oriental  School.  The  Council  have  to-day  adopted  a 
xesolution  that  they  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  this 
Society  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  sych  a  School,  and  to  remove  the  reproach  from  a  country 
like  ours  that  so  little  has  been  done  hitherto  as  compared 
with  what  has  been  done  in  other  countries.  I  trust  that 
this  step  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  that  you  will 
agree  that  this  Society  should  heartily  support  the  scheme. 

It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  resolution  be 
.adopted.  Those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  resolution  will 
please  signify  the  same. 

[The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.] 

Professor  Rhys  Davids:  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Gaster,  who  is  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present. 

(The  letter,  suggesting  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  rules 
regulating  the  use  of  the  library,  was  then  read.) 

On  that,  my  Lord,  I  ought  to  say  that  the  only  op- 
portunity for  changing  a  Bule,  unless  a  special  general 
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meeting  be  convened,  is  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  And  I 
presume  Dr.  Gaster,  as  I  received  the  letter  only  this 
morning,  has  written  this  letter  to  me  with  the  view  of 
its  being  laid  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  President :  You  say  there  is  no  way  of  the  Council 
altering  the  RuleP 

Frofessor  Hhys  Davids  :  No,  I  have  considered  the  matter. 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Oust :  We  must  look  it  up  before  we  alter 
a  Bule  in  a  hasty  way,  and  without  notice. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids:  The  Rule  says :  "The  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  ordinarily  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  May  to  receive  and  consider  a  Report 
of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the  Society  ;  to  receive 
the  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  Treasurer's  Accounts ; 
to  elect  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
to  elect  Honorary  Members  ;  and  to  deliberate  on  such 
other  questions  as  may  be  proposed  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Society." 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Cvst :  I  think  the  matter  must  be  referred 
to  the  Council  with  a  suggestion  that  it  be  submitted  to 
the  Society.  It  may  be  that  we  should  extend  the  time, 
but  we  cannot  do  it  in  this  way.  It  is  impossible.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

The  President  :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cust  that  a  matter 
of  this  kind  must  be  referred  to  the  Council  and  should 
come  before  a  General  Meeting  with  a  report  of  the 
Council  whether  they  are  in  favour  of  it  or  not.  Therefore 
the  matter  had  better  be  mentioned  to  them  with  that  view. 

Mr.  Alexander  Rogers,  M.R.A.8.,  then  read  his  paper  oa 
*' A  Notice  of  the  Mantiq  ut  Tair  (Language  of  the  Birds), 
a  Persian  mystic  poem." 

After  referring  to  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy's  work  on  the 
same  subject  the  writer  of  the  paper  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  author  of  the  poem,  Muhammad  Ibrahim  Farid  ud 
Din  Attar,  who  wrote  about  1150,  and  was  killed  by  the 
soldiers  of  Jenghis  Ehan.  The  paper  then  summarized 
the  Sufi  doctrines  as  found  in  the  poem,  and  gave  a  detailed 
epitome  of  the  whole  work.    The  paper  concludes — 
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la  the  short  space  of  an  article  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  more  than  a  general  sketch  of  the  most 
salient  points  of  the  allegory,  and  the  doctrines  held  up 
in  it  for  belief  and  practical  observance.  In  the  original 
the  arguments  adduced  by  the  Hoopoe  in  contravention 
of  the  objections  raised  by  the  birds,  and  the  admonitions 
addressed  by  him  to  them,  as  well  as  the  descriptions  of 
the  seven  valleys  on  the  road  of  Faith,  are  illustrated 
by  copious  anecdotes,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been  alluded 
to.  A  proper  idea  of  them  could  only  have  been  conveyed 
by  a  more  or  less  full  translation,  very  difficult  to  make 
in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  of  many  of  the  mystio 
allusions  with  which  they  abound,  and  such  a  translation 
would  have  swelled  this  article  to  the  size  of  a  book.  It 
will  have  been  seen  that  the  allegory  traverses  the  whole 
range  of  ethics  common  to  all  religions  that  have  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  mere  fetishism,  and  although  there 
is  much  in  the  ideas  contained  in  it  against  which  the 
common-sense,  not  to  say  the  religious  belief,  of  professors 
of  Christianity  must  revolt,  its  morality,  as  a  whole,  is  such 
as  to  meet  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  pious  and 
Ood-fearing  of  all  creeds.  Its  mysticism,  unsurpassed  in 
the  works  of  any  of  the  Persian  mystic  writers,  may  be 
studied  with  curiosity  at  least,  if  not  with  sympathy  or 
toleration. 

June  12th,  1894. — E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.  (Treasurer),  in 
the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

Robert  C.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  I.C.S.,  and 
Captain  Philip  Qurdon,  Indian  Staff  Corps, 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  H.  Beveridge,  M.R.A.S.  (I.C.S.  retired),  read  a  paper 
on  the  Khalasat-at-Tawarikh  of  Sujan  Rai.  The  paper  will 
appear  in  the  October  number  of  the  JournaL 
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II.    Obituary  Notices. 

1.  Professor  William  Robertson  Smith. — On  March  Slst 
last,  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  after  a  painful  and 
protracted  illness,  supported  with  admirable  fortitude,  died 
Professor  William  Robertson  Smith,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year.  By  his  premature  death  his  country  loses  not  merely 
one  of  her  greatest  scholars,  but  one  of  her  most  brilliant 
geniuses.  So  multifarious  were  his  attainments,  so  many- 
sided  his  culture,  so  profound,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
encyclopaedic  his  learning,  that  few  among  us  are  in  a 
position  to  do  more  than  dimly  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
loss  which  we  have  sustained ;  while  fewer  still  are  qualified 
to  appraise  the  work  of  a  life  which,  all  too  short  as  it  was, 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  endeavour  and  achievement. 
It  needs  time,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  those  best 
qualified  to  estimate  the  value  of  bis  labours  in  the  many 
different  fields  of  knowledge  which  he  so  strenuously  and 
so  fruitfully  cultivated,  ere  a  worthy  record  can  be  written 
of  that  rich  and  active  existence;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
all  that  we,  who  knew  him  and  loved  him,  can  do,  is  to 
set  forth,  each  according  to  his  power,  such  aspect  or  aspects 
of  his  life  and  work  as  our  narrower  horizons  permit  us  to 
behold. 

It  was  at  Eeig,  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  Nov.  8th,  18-16,  that 
he  whose  death  we  lament  was  born;  and  there,  on  April 
4th  of  this  year,  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest.  His 
education,  until  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  was  entirely 
conducted  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  William  Pirie  Smith, 
a  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  equally  re- 
markable for  piety  and  learning.  The  respective  merits  of 
home  and  school  training  have  been  much  discussed;  but 
here,  at  least,  the  results  of  the  former  were  most  happy ; 
for  when,  in  1861,  Robertson  Smith,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  George,  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  was 
already  well  versed  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  English, 
besides   having   some   knowledge    of    Modern    Languages, 
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«Ticl,  it  ifl  said,  of  Hebrew.  Thus  equipped,  and  urged  on 
alike  by  the  example  of  his  associates,  the  stimulating 
influence  of  his  teachers  (especially  Professors  Geddes  and 
Bain),  and  the  restless  activity  of  his  own  keen  intellect, 
he  attained  marked  distinction  in  almost  every  subject  t6 
which  he  turned  his  attention,  and  finally  graduated  in 
1865,  in  which  year  also  he  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  at 
Aberdeen  and  the  Ferguson  Scholarship  (open  to  all 
Scotland)  in  Mathematics. 

Yet  even  with  these  early  triumphs  (for  he  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age)  came  the  first  warnings  of  that  malady 
against  which  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  an  almost 
continual  struggle;  and  the  warning  was  emphasized  by 
the  death,  in  1866,  of  the  brother  who  had  hitherto  been 
his  constant  companion  and  fellow-student.  It  was  then 
that  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Free 
Church;  in  pursuance  of  which  object  he  enrolled  himself 
as  a  student  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumii 
of  that  year.  Here  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1870, 
a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  during  which  his  re- 
markable achievements  in  the  fields  of  Mathematics,  Physics, 
and  even  Metaphysics,  did  not  divert  him  from  pursuing 
with  unremitting  assiduity  his  studies  in  Divinity  and  the 
Semitic  Languages.  'During  the  latter  half  of  this  period 
he  acted  as  Assistant  to  Professor  Tait,  and  published  several 
remarkable  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  both  Physical 
and  Metaphysical  enquiry;  during  it  also  he  became  ac- 
quainted, at  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Club,  with  John  F. 
M'Lennan,  the  author  of  Primitive  Marriage,  by  whom 
his  attention  seems  first  to  have  been  directed  towards  those 
problems  of  social  archaeology  to  the  elucidation  of  which 
he  afterwards  so  largely  contributed.* 

Edinburgh  alone,  however,  with  all  the  facilities  which 
it  afibrded  him  for  deepening  and  extending  a  knowledge 
already  sufficiently  remarkable  both  for  depth  and  extent, 

^  Most  notably  in  his  Marriage  and  Kin»h%p  among$t  the  early  Jrnbinnsy 
pubEshed  in  1885;  and  his  Eeligion  of  the  Semites  (Burnett  Lectures,  1888-9), 
published  in  1889. 
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did  not  suffice  him.  From  Professor  Dayidson,  indeed, 
he  learned  much  Hebrew;  but  he  wanted  more,  and  so, 
partly  to  learn  Oerman  (wherein  he  afterwards  became 
very  proficient,  speaking  and  writing  it  not  only  with 
fluency  and  ease,  but  with  elegance  and  accuracy),  partly 
to  increase  his  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  languages,  and 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views  of  the  German  divines 
and  critical  theologians,  he  spent  a  semester  at  Bonn 
in  1867.  There  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  Professor 
Schaarschmidt,  attended  the  lectures  of  Kamphausen,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  Bothe,  by  which 
he  was  much  influenced. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  he  again  went  to  Germany, 
this  time  to  Gottingen,  where  he  followed  the  lectures  of 
Lotze  and  Bertheau,  absorbed  the  ideas  of  Ritschl  the 
theologian,  and  was  associated  with  Klein  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Mathetnatisohes  Verein.  Ewald,  though 
suspended,  and  forbidden  to  lecture,  on  political  grounds^ 
was  a  felt  influence. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  Robertson  Smith  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Aberdeen  Free  Church  College, 
being  then  not  twenty-four  years  of  age;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  session  he  delivered  his  Inaugural 
Lecture  on  **  What  History  teaches  us  to  seek  in  the  Bibie" 
His  teaching  included  formal  lectures,  as  well  as  the  philo- 
logical and  grammatical  instruction  which  constituted  the 
necessary,  if  arduous,  preparation  for  a  full  and  intelligent 
comprehension  of  these ;  and,  if  the  number  of  regular 
students  who  attended  his  classes  was  comparatively  small, 
we  may  be  sure,  to  judge  by  his  Cambridge  lectures  on 
Arabic,  that  his  every  utterance  was  eagerly  listened  for,  and 
greedily  absorbed.  Few  lecturers,  indeed,  can  succeed  in 
imparting,  even  to  the  most  attractive  subject,  that  interest 
with  which  his  extraordinary  range  of  knowledge,  breadth 
of  view,  and  fertility  of  illustration,  enabled  him  to  invest 
passages,  seemingly  the  most  sterile  and  arid,  of  the  texts 
which  he  chose  to  expound. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  he  again  returned  to  Gottingen 
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to  pursue  his  Semitic  studies  under  Lagarde ;  became 
acquainted  with  Wellhausen  and  Hoffmann ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  completed  that  knowledge  of  the  personalities, 
the  methods,  and  the  achievements  of  Continental  scholars, 
especially  Orientalists,  for  which  he,  like  the  late  Dr. 
William  Wright,  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  the  Sir 
Thomas  Adams  Professorship  (now,  alas !  once  more  left 
vacant) ,  was  so  conspicuous.  The  importance  of  this  it 
seems  right  to  emphasize  very  strongly,  because  it  is  just 
here  that  English  Orientalism  is  weakest  and  most  in 
need  of  reform.  Contracting  our  horizons  to  the  limits 
of  the  British  Empire,  we  are  apt  to  ignore,  or  grievously 
underestimate,  the  work  done  by  Continental  Orientalists, 
and  to  imagine  that  we  occupy  a  respectable,  or  even  a 
distinguished,  position  in  Oriental  studies,  whereas,  in  fact, 
we  are,  speaking  generally,  far  surpassed  in  this  field  of 
knowledge  by  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bussia,  if 
hot  by  other  European  nations.  From  Professor  Bobertson 
Smith's  sustained  relations  and  correspondence  with  Con- 
tinental scholars  his  friends  and  pupils  derived  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  that  in  two  ways :  they  were  prevented 
from  attacking  problems  long  since  solved,  and  wasting 
the  seed  of  their  endeavour  upon  an  exhausted  soil;  and, 
when  occasion  offered,  they  were  personally  made  known 
to  the  leading  workers  in  this  department  of  Science.  The 
regular  summaries  of  the  more  important  theological  and 
critical  articles  appearing  in  French,  Oerman,  and  Dutch 
periodicals  which  Professor  Robertson  Smith  regularly  con- 
tributed  at  this  time  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Etangelicai 
H&ciew  would  afford  further  evidence,  if  such  were  needed, 
of  the  value  of  these  relations. 

In  1874  the  death  of  Professor  Fairbaim,  of  Olasgow,  left 
a  vacancy  on  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee,  and 
this  Professor  Robertson  Smith  was  appointed  to  fill.  Thus 
did  he  first  become  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  William 
Wright,  between  whom  and  himself  a  warm  friendship  soon 
grew  up.  This  may  be  said  to  mark  the  first  beginning  of 
his  connection  with  Cambridge;  which,  however,  might  never 
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have  produced  any  definite  result  had  it  not  been  for  an 
event  which  had  occurred  shortly  before,  and  paved  the  way 
for  his  entry  into  our  midst.  In  1873  or  1874  he  accepted 
a  proposal  made  to  him  by  Professor  Baynes,  then  sole 
editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Enayclop<Bdia  Biitannica^ 
that  he  should  contribute  certain  articles  connected  with 
Theology  and  Biblical  Criticism  ;  of  which  those  headed 
"  Angel  "  and  on  "  Bible/'  destined  to  arouse  so  great 
a  storm,  appeared  in  1875. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  reyive  a  theological  controversy 
now  well-nigh  twenty  years  old,  even  were  the  writer  in 
ai^y  way  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  matter^ 
One  fact  connected  with  it  deserves,  however,  to  be  recorded. 
The  first  attack  on  the  alleged  dangerous  tendencies  of 
the  articles  in  question  did  not  come  from  within  the  Free 
Church,  but  from  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant^  an  organ 
hostile  to  that  body,  which,  in  violent  and  inflammatory 
language,  denounced  the  views  therein  embodied.  The  Free 
Church  College  Committee,  thus  compelled,  as  it  were,  to 
take  action,  appointed  a  sub-Committee,  on  May  17th,  1876) 
to  enquire  into  the  ma;tter.  On  October  17th  of  the  same 
year  this  sub-Committee  reported  the  results  of  its  de* 
liberations ;  though  absolving  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
of  heresy  by  a  large  majority,  they  ''  continued  to  regard 
his  position  with  grave  concern,"  nor  did  the  explanations 
which  he  offered  "relieve  their  apprehensions/'  The  case 
trailed  on ;  and,  pending  its  final  settlement.  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  was  bidden  to  suspend  his  teaching,  untile 
in  May,  1881,  he  was  finally  deprived  of  his  Chair,  though 
even  then  his  opinions  were  not  formally  condemned.  In  the 
spring  of  the  same  year,  on  ''  the  invitation  of  some  sii^ 
hundred  prominent  Free  Churchmen  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  who  deemed  it  better  that  the  Scottish  public  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the  position  of  the 
newer  criticism  than  that  they  should  condemn  it  unheard,'' 
he  delivered  his  series  of  lectures  on  ''  The  Old  Testament  in 
the  Jewish  Church";  and  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
marked  its  appreciation  of   his  learning  by  conferring  oq 
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him  the  Doctorate  of  Law.  In  the  following  autumn,  too^ 
he  became  joint-editor,  and  in  1887,  on  the  death  of 
Professor  Baynes,  sole  editor,  of  the  JEneyclopcBdia  Britannica^ 
a  post  for  which  his  extraordinary  range  of  knowledge 
peculiarly  fitted  him,  and  in  which  he  compelled  the 
admiration  of  all. 

The  period  of  his  suspension  had  other  consolations  (and 
surely  they  were  no  less  deserved  than  needed !)  to  com- 
pensate him  for  all  that  he  suffered.  With  his  intense 
desire  to  get  at  the  root  of  every  matter,  and  that  keen 
interest  in  humanity  and  all  things  human  for  which  he 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  for  his  knowledge  of  books, 
his  scholarship,  and  his  critical  acumen^  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  desire  to  visit  the  East,  and,  by  observing 
the  actual  state  and  characteristics  of  the  Semitic  peoples, 
especially  the  Arabs,  to  complete  and  perfect  his  views  of 
their  past  history.  The  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desire  had  now  presented  itself,  and  he  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  One  winter  was  passed  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Palestine;  a  second  partly  in  Arabia  itself. 
During  the  former  he  assiduously  prosecuted  his  Arabic 
studies  at  Oairo,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Spitta 
Bey ;  during  the  latter,  after  again  visiting  Egypt,  he 
proceeded  to  Jedda,  whence  he  boldly  pushed  his  explora- 
tions into  the  interior  as  far  as  f  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  precincts  of 
the  Holy  City  of  Mecca.  Some  of  the  results  of  these 
journeys  were  embodied  by  him  in  a  series  of  letters,  filled 
with  observations  of  the  utmost  value,  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Scotsman,  That  these  letters  should  be  reprinted  in 
a  more  accessible  form  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired,  for 
they  are,  especially  those  relating  to  his  Arabian  journey, 
of  a  great  and  enduring  value,  which  the  most  distinguished 
Semitic  scholars  in  Europe  were  the  first  to  recognise. 
The  testimonials  sent  in  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  when 
he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Lord  Almoner's 
Professorship  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  in  1882,  lie  before 
tne  (and  seldom,  I  should  think,  have  testimonials  stronger 
or  better  attested  been  offered  by  any  candidate  for  a  similar 
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post),  and  in  nearly  all  of  tliem  emphasiB  is  laid  on  the 
importance  of  these  journeys.      Thus  Baron  von  Eremer 
says,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  5,  1882,  **  Ich  konnte  keinen 
englischen  Qelehrten  nennen  den  ich  so  geme  auf  Palmers 
Stelle  begriissen  wiirde  als  Sie.     Durch  Ihren  Aufenthalt 
in  Aegypten,  Ihre  Reise  in  Arabien  haben  sie  den  Orient 
und    seine    Bewohner    aus    eigener    Anschauung    kennen 
gelernt,  und  ausserdem   der  arabischen   Sprache  als  einer 
lebenden  sich  bedienen  gelernt,  ein  Yortheil  den  die  moisten 
unserer  Orientalisten  nicht  besitzen.      Einige  Ihrer  miind- 
lichen  Mittheilungen  iiber  die  Hudheil-Beduinen  und  ihren 
Dialekt  benutze  ich  soeben  bei  einer  Arbeit  die  ich  unter 
der  Feder  habe.'*     And  Professor  Noldeke,  after  speaking 
of  Robertson  Smith's  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  of 
the  Old  Testament,  continues,  ''SoUte  aber  dieser  IJmstand 
auch  fiir  die  Qualification  fiir  eine  'arabische'  Professur 
als  unwesentlich  erachtet  werden,  so  ist  es  doch  jedenfalls 
von  grosser  Bedeutung  dass   Robertson-Smith  den  Orient 
selbst  kennt  und  sich  namentlich  auch  in  der  Heimath  der 
arabischen  Sprache   langere  Zeit  aufgehalten   hat.     Seine 
in  einem  schottischen  Journal  erschienenen,  ganz  anspruch- 
losen  Reiseberichte  aus  dem  Hijftz  gehoren  unbedingt  za 
dem  Instructivisten,  was  iiber  Arabien  geschrieben  ist ;   es 
ware    sehr    zu    wiinschen,    dass    dieselben    in    Buohform 
erschienen.     So   urtheilen,  um  das  belaufig  zu  erwahnen, 
auch  meine  Freunde  Professor  Socin,  der  ja  selbst  lange  im 
Orient    gewesen    ist,   und  Professor  Thorbecke,   einer  der 
griindlichsten    Eenner    des     Arabischen,    die    es    giebt.'^ 
Travel  or  residence  in  the  East  does  not,  indeed,  make  an 
Orientalist;    but   it  must  ever  remain  a  most  important 
adjunct  to  his  education.      Books  are   to    be   interpreted 
through  men  rather  than  men  by  books.     No  one  recognised 
this  more  clearly  than  Robertson  Smith ;    the  fauna  and 
flora,  the  physical  geography,  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
countries  which  he  visited  all  interested  him,  but  the  people 
interested  him  most  of  all.     "We  cared  for  the  modern 
Egyptians,^'  he  says,  in  a  letter  dated  March  11th,  1879, 
and  written  on  the  Nile,  near  Siut,  "quite  as  much  as  for 
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the  ruins,  and  often  found  it  pleasant  to  loiter  for  a  day 
in  some  country  place  where  tourists  seldom  land/'  He 
was  quick  to  discern  not  only  what  was  novel  and  interest- 
ing, but  what  was  good  in  the  people:  he  did  not  speak 
of  "natives"  as  though  they  were  an  inferior  order  of 
beings ;  he  dealt  with  them  as  fellow-men,  thereby  winning 
their  confidence  and  affection,  and  gaining  such  insight  into 
their  minds  and  characters  as  the  arrogant  and  domineering 
traveller  can  never  attain. 

In  the  summer  of  1882  the  Lord  Almoner's  Chair  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge  was  left  vacant  by  the  tragic  and 
lamentable  death  of  Professor  Palmer.  Bobertson  Smith 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  on  New  Year's  Day 
of  the  year  1883  received  from  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  the 
notification  of  his  election.  No  choice  could  have  been 
wiser,  or  better  calculated  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
Cambridge.  Robertson  Smith  came  into  residence  at  once, 
and  from  the  first  threw  himself  heart  and  soul,  not  only 
into  his  own  special  work,  but  into  the  general  life  and 
work  of  the  University.  Till  the  year  1885,  when  he  wa» 
elected  fellow  of  Christ's,  he  was  a  member  of  Triility 
College.  On  Mr.  Bradshaw's  death  in  1886  he  was  ap- 
pointed University  Librarian,  and  in  1889  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Wright  as  Sir  Thomas  Adams  Professor  of  Arabic — 
a  worthy  successor  to  that  incomparable  man.  The  debt 
which  Cambridge,  and  in  particular  her  Oriental  School, 
owes  to  these  two  great  teachers  it  would  be  impossible 
to  overstate. 

In  every  office  which  he  filled,  in  every  function  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  discharge.  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
displayed  the  same  conscientious  thoroughness,  the  same 
unremitting  energy,  the  same  clearness  of  vision  and  fixity 
of  purpose.  Whether  in  the  Library  and  the  Lecture-room, 
or  on  Board  and  Syndicate ;  whether  working  for  his 
College,  or  his  University,  or  in  the  high  cause  of  Science, 
which  is  above  and  beyond  these,  and  for  which  they 
exist,  the  same  untiring  activity  characterized  all  that  he 
did.     He  was  as  swift  to  discern  the  general   principles 
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Underlying  particular  forms  as  to  devise  the  forms  mosi 
appropriate  to  secure  the  success  of  general  principles. 
That  one  alike  so  willing  and  so  competent  should  be 
surcharged  with  Work  was  but  natural ;  that  his  constitu- 
tion, never  of  the  strongest,  should  suffer  from  the  strain, 
was,  alas  I  inevitable.  Tet  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of 
1892  that  his  failing  health  began  to  cause  grave  anxiety  to 
his  friends,  while  almost  to  the  last  his  unflagging  courage 
and  sustained  cheerfulness  kept  our-  hopes  alive.  Appointed 
President  of  the  Semitic  Section  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Orientalists  held  in  London  early  in  the  September 
of  that  year,  he  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  that 
position  in  the  most  masterly  manner;  and  never  did  his 
spirits  appear  higher,  never  were  his  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual activity  and  brilliancy  of  conversation  more 
apparent,  than  while  he  was  surrounded,  during  the  last 
two  days  of  the  Congress  week,  by  the  little  band  of  Con- 
tinental scholars  (including  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Arabists  in  Europe),  whom  it  was  the  privilege  of  Cambridge 
to  entertain  as  her  guests.  On  the  memory  of  those  two 
days  he  continued  till  the  end  to  dwell  with  the  greatest 
pleasure ;  and  by  us  also,  who  were  privileged  to  bear 
a  part  in  them,  they  will  be  ever  remembered,  not  less 
than  those  later,  sadder  days,  when,  powerless  to  aid,  and 
bowed  down  by  the  sense  of  impending  calamity,  we 
watched  the  daily  wasting  of  that  fragile  frame,  and 
realized  tbat  the  brave  bright  spirit  which  animated  it, 
for  all  its  undimmed  lustre,  was  not  long  for  this  world. 

He  is  gone,  our  master  and  our  friend,  on  whose  strength, 
even  when  he  was  weakest,  we  were  wont  to  lean ;  he 
who  was  so  wise  in  counsel,  so  swift  of  help,  leaving  a 
void  among  us  which  none  can  fill.  •  Often,  as  he  lay 
stretched  on  his  couch  of  suffering,  did  we  bring  to  him 
our  difficulties  and  our  dilemmas,  and  seldom  indeed  did 
we  come  in  vain  I  No  matter  how  great  his  weariness  or 
how  severe  his  pain,  he  would  make  the  effort  rather  than 
suffer  us  to  go  away  disappointed.  And  what  knowledge 
was.  his  I    Every  one  of  the  vast  number  of  books  which 
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composed  liis  library  he  s^raed  to  know  from  end  to  end. 
1^0  matter  what  the  question:  ''Fetch  me  such  and  such 
a  book,"  he  would  say  (when  he  no  longer  had  strength 
to  rise  from  his  couch),  "  it  stands  on  such  and  such  a  shelf, 
and  is  bound  and  lettered  thus  and  thus."  And  when  it 
was  brought,  with  deft,  eager  'hands  he  would  turn  over 
the  leaves,  until  the  desired  passage  was  founds  and  the 
proffered  problem  solved. 

We  mourn  his  loss  with  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow,  sorrow 
which  words  are  powerless  to  express.  But  we  have  a 
higher  duty  than  to  give  utterance  to  unavailing  laments. 
He  is  taken  from  us,  he  whom  we  loved  and  honoured, 
but  his  influence  abides  in  our  midst  lict  it  be  ours  to 
show  that  we  are  not  altogether  ^unworthy  of  such  a  teacher, 
not  altogether  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  work  for  which 
he  lived  and  in  which  he  died.^ 

Edward  G.  Browne. 

2.  General  Robert  Maclagan,  RE.,  LL.D.,  F.Jt,l$.E., 
FM,0,S,,  MM.A.S. — General  Robert  Maclagan — a  member 
of  the  Council  of  this  Society— died  on  the  22nd  April,  to 
the  deep  regret  of  his  colleagues  and  numerous  friends-  in 
England  and  India.  Up  to  the  winter  of  1892  he  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  many  Societies  —  literary,  scientific,  charitable,  and 
religious— of  which  he  was  a  most  efficient  and  valued 
member.  During  the  winter  of  1893  he.  suffered  from 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  while  staying  near  Loch 
Earne,  last  autumn,  was  attacked  with  internal  haemorr* 
hage,  which  caused  his  friends  grave  anxiety ;  but  he 
rallied  from  the  attack  and  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,, 
and  afterwards  to  his  home  in  South  Kensington,  where 
he  gained  strength  and  spent  the  early  part  of  the  present 


^  For  many  of  the  facts  embodied  in  this  notice  I  desire  to  express  my 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  John  Sutherland  Black,  and  also  to  articles  which  appeared 
in  No.  379  of  the  Cambridge  Review  (April  26),  No.  32  of  the  Bookman  (May), 
and  No.  19  of  Vol.  xi.  of  Ahm  Mater,  the  Aberdeen  University  Magazine. 
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year  at  Torquay.  After  returning  to  his  home  he  caught 
a  chill ;  this  was  followed  by  a  return  of  the  hsBmorrhage, 
from  which  he  died. 

General  Maclagan  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  December 
14th,  1820,  and  was  one  of  a  distinguished  family  of  seven 
sons.  His  father,  David  Maclagan,  M.D.,  served  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  was  afterwards  President  both  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians  and  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
at  Edinburgh,  and  Physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  Scotland.  Of  the  General's  six  brothers  one  is  the 
present  Archbishop  of  York,  one  (the  eldest)  is  Sir  Douglas 
Maclagan,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Publio 
Health  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  another,  Philip 
Whiteside  Maclagan,  M.D.,  who  died  in  1892,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished botanist  and  devoted  to  religious  and  philanthropic 
work  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated  at  the  High 
School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the 
Engineer  Service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1839, 
after  a  brilliant  career  at  Addiscombe— at  the  close  of 
which  he  was  presented  with  the  "sword  of  honour."  In 
1842  he  joined  the  Bengal  Corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners, 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Canals 
and  Forests  in  Sind.  When  the  first  Sikh  war  broke  out 
(December,  1845)  he  was  moving  towards  Firozepore,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  camp  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Lahore.  He  was  present  at  the  grand 
review  of  the  army  held  on  March  5th,  1846  (after  the 
victory  of  Sobraon),  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of 
the  defences  of  the  city.  In  1847  he  was  selected  for  the 
post  of  first  Principal  of  the  Government  Civil  Engineering 
College  at  Rurki,  an  institution  founded  by  Mr.  Thomasou, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North  -West  Provinces,  for 
affording  scientific  training  to  Europeans  and  natives  of 
India,  in  view  to  their  employment  on  Public  Works,  and 
organized  a  scheme  of  studies  which  has  been  maintainedi 
it  is  believed,  with  little  modification  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  1852  he  took  his  first  furlough,  and  devoted  part  of  it 
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to  a  tour  through  Palestine  to  Baalbec,  Damascus,  and 
Constantinople.  On  return  from  furlough  he  was  re* 
appointed  to  his  old  post,  which  he  continued  to  fill  with 
conspicuous  success  until  18j50 ;  meanwhile,  during  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  he  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  dis- 
order in  and  around  Rurki,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
Government  for  his  services.  From  1860  until  the  date 
of  his  retirement  in  1879,  he  held  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Engineer  and  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

During  his  career  in  India  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  of  earning  distinction  in  the  Field,  but  his  work  was 
important  and  responsible,  while  his  singularly  noble 
character,  combining,  as  it  did,  extensive  knowledge,  keen 
intelligence,  scholarly  culture,  and  welUbalanced  judgment 
with  rare  modesty,  deep  religious  principle,  wide  sympathies, 
and  a  temper  absolutely  perfect,  earned  the  hearty  respect 
and  affectionate  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  On  the 
termination  of  his  service  in  India,  the  native  members 
of  the  Public  Works'  Department  in  the  Punjab  founded 
in  his  honour,  at  the  University  College  of  Lahore,  an 
annual  prize  or  scholarship  for  the  native  student  who 
most  distinguished  himself  in  practical  engineering. 

After  retirement  he  became  an  active  member  of  various 
scientific,  literary,  and  religious  Societies.  He  was  on  the 
Council  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  and  Koyal  Asiatic 
Societies;  on  the  Committees  of  both  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  a  member  of  the  Indian  Church  Aid  Association, 
and,  since  1887,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Missions  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury ;  he  also  took 
great  interest  in  the  Home  for  Asiatics  at  Limehouse. 

He  produced  no  large  work,  but  was,  at  different  times, 
a  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
the  Calcutta  Beview,  the  Journal  of  the  British  Associatioti, 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  articles  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  (9th 
edition) ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  upon 
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a  Life  of  Akbar,  with  special  reference  to  his  religious  views 
and  policy  regarded  from  a  Christian  standpoint. 

In  1890  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Oeneral  Maclagan's  work  as  Engineer  and  as  Philanthro- 
pist has  been  or  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Here  we 
desire  to  place  on  record  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Oriental 
research,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of  this  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  writings  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  East : — 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.- — FragmenU  of 
the  History  of  MooUdn,  Derajet  and  Buhdicalpoor,  from 
Persian  M8S.  (1846) ;  Early  Asiatic  Fire  Weapons  (1876), 

Calcutta  Review. — Spelling  of  Indian  Names  (1873). 

Journal  of  British  Association.  —  1%^  Rivers  of  India 
(1885). 

Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Memoir  of  the  late  Sir 
JSr.  Yule  (1890). 

National  Review.— J/irfw — Th^  Empire  and  the  Natives 
(1884). 

Encyclopsedia  Britannica  (9th  ed.).  —  Articles :  Kdshi, 
Kashmir,  Lahore,  Mahm&d,  Puiyab, 

To  this  it  should  be  added  that  the  late  Sir  H.  Yule, 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  "  and  "  Glossary 
of  Anglo-Indian  Names/'  records  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  General  Maclagan  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
him  in  the  preparation  of  those  works. 

As  Head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  the  Punjab 
he  co-operated  heartily  with  the  late  General  Sir  Alexander 
Cunningham  in  his  archeeological  survey  of  the  province, 
and  with  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Lahore  in  getting 
together  and  arranging  the  valuable  collection  of  Indo- 
Bactrian  Sculptures  from  Yimtfzai,  on  the  N.W.  frontier; 
and  in  1861  he  took  part  in  an  attempt  to  establish  at 
Lahore  a  branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The 
attempt  failed,  not  in  consequence  of  any  want  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  General  Maclagan  and  those  associated  with 
him,  but  owing  to  the  frequent  change  of  officers  and  the 
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little  leisure  left  to  those  engaged  in  administrative  work 
for  the  preparation  of  scientific  papers. 
.  Without  being  an  .Orientalist,  in  the  technical  sense, 
Oeneral  Maclagan  was  well  versed  in  Persian,  Urdu,  and 
Sanskrit  literature,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  Asiatic  studies, 
^nd  his  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  were 
of  the  greatest  value  in  our  discussions.  As  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  this  Society  he  was  exemplary  in  his  at* 
tendance,  and  a  most  useful  member  of  Committees;  while 
to  all  his  friends  his  loss  will  be  severe  indeed.  ''It  is 
rarely,"  says  a  writer  in  the  OiMrdian,  "that  such  a  com- 
bination of  clear,  accurate  thought,  balanced  judgment,  and 
large-hearted  sympathy  is  found  in  one  man ;  and  modesty 
is  hardly  an  adequate  term  for  the  profound  Christian 
humility  which  characterized  all  he  said  or  did." 

General  Maclagan  married  in  1855  Patricia,  daughter  of 
Patrick  Gilmour,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  of  Londonderry,  who 
survives  him  with  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of 
the  sons  two  are  in  India,  one  a  Captain  in  the  Boyal 
Engineers  and  the  other  a  rising  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service. 

The  Generars  remains  were  buried  in  the  Dean  Cemetery, 
Edinburgh,  where  many  members  of  his  family  are  interred. 

Thomas  Henry  Thornton. 

The  following  obituary  is  from  the  Academy  of  May 
the  19th:— 

3.  The  Rev.  Dr,.  Richard  Morris. — The  small  band  of 
scientific  philologists  in  this  country  has  suffered  an  irre- 
parable loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  his  work  in  Early  English  and  Pali. 
For  more  than  two  years  he  had  been  prostrated  by  an 
incurable  and  distressing  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
characteristic  fortitude,  nursed  only  by  his  devoted  wife. 
^He  died  on  Saturday,  May  12th,  at  the  little  railway- 
side  hamlet  of  Harold  Wood,  in  Essex.  He  was  buried 
on  Thursday  at  Hornchurch. 
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Though  a  Londoner  all  his  life,  Richard  Morris  was  (we 
believe)  of  Welsh  descent^.  He  was  born  at  Bermondsey 
in  1833,  and  educated  at  the  Battersea  Training  College. 
Of  his  early  years  we  know  little  more  than  can  be 
gained  from  the  titles  and  dates  of  his  published  works. 
But  it  is  certain  that  he  was,  in  the  main,  self-educated, 
being  stimulated  to  work  at  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere  by  the  example  of  his  life-long  friend,  Dr. 
F.  J.  Furnivall.  In  1871  he  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  his  title  being  a  curacy  in  Southwark.  About 
the  same  time  he  became  lecturer  in  English  at  King's 
College  School.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  the  Bioyal  Masonic  Institution  for  Boys,  at 
Wood  Oreen,  in  Middlesex,  which  post  he  held  for  about 
sixteen  years.  At  no  time  did  he  receive  the  advantage 
of  University  education,  or  of  University  endowment.  His 
degree  of  LL.D.  came  from  Lambeth,  having  been  given 
him  by  Archbishop  Tait  in  1870.  Four  years  later  Oxford 
honoured  itself  by  conferring  on  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  M.A.  When  his  health  was  already  broken,  Mr. 
Gladstone  granted  him  a  pension  of  £150  on  the  Civil 
List,  which  he  enjoyed  for  little  more  than  twelve  months. 

His  very  first  publication  shows  the  character  of  his 
early  studies.  It  was  a  treatise  on  ''The  Etymology  of 
Local  Names"  (1857).  This  was  followed  by  a  small 
volume  of  "Lectures  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Bible"  (1858). 
Then,  after  an  interval,  began  his  long  series  of  contri- 
butions to  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  which  lasted 
through  the  sixties  and  the  seventies.  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  titles  here.  All  alike  are  models  of  editorial 
conscientiousness,  being  marked  by  absolute  fidelity  in 
the  transcription  and  collation  of  MSS.,  and  by  most 
illuminating  introductions.  The  severity  of  his  labours 
during  this  period  was  varied  by  one  or  two  lighter 
tasks.  In  1866  he  edited  Chaucer,  in  six  volumes,  for 
Bell's  Aldine  edition  of  British  poets  (second  ed.  1891), 
which  remained  the  standard  text  until  the  appearance 
this  year  of  the  Oxford  Chaucer  of  his  friend  and  fellow- 
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iirorker,  Prof.  Skeat.  And  in  1869  he  edited  Spenser  for 
Macmillan's  Globe  edition,  to  which  Prof.  J.  W.  Hales 
contributed  a  memoir. 

This  connection  with  Messrs.  Macmillan  led  Dr.  Morris 
into  a  new  department  of  literature,  where  he  was 
destined  to  show  that  a  philologist  can  make  money — if 
he  pleases.  He  began,  indeed,  his  series  of  educational 
works  with  one  that  is  by  no  means  elementary,  though 
it  has  been  hardly  less  successful  on  that  account.  This 
was  his  "Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidwice"  (1872), 
which  was  the  first  attempt  in  England  to  explain  the 
development  of  the  language  on  historical  and  scientific 
principles.  It  has  been  reprinted  some  twenty  times,  and 
is  now  (we  understand)  being  thoroughly  revised  for  a 
new  edition  by  Dr.  L.  Kellner  and  Mr.  Henry  Bradley. 
Two  years  later  (1874)  he  brought  out  "  Elementary  Lessons 
in  Historical  English  Grammar,"  and  in  the  same  year 
a  Primer  of  "English  Grammar,"  from  both  of  which— it 
is  pleasant  to  know — tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
have  learnt  their  earliest  knowledge  of  their  own  tongue, 
which  they  will  never  need  to  unlearn.    • 

Scarcely  had  Dr.  Morris  struck  out  this  remunerative 
line,  when  he  deliberately  turned  aside  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  what  is  probably  the  least 
appreciated  of  all  the  branches  of  philology — the  study  of 
Pali,  the  sacred  language  of  Buddhism.  In  this  case,  the 
stimulus  came  from  his  intimacy  with  Prof.  Rhys  Davids, 
the  founder  of  the  Pali  Text  Society.  For  that  Society, 
Dr.  Morris  has  edited  portions  of  some  four  texts — more, 
indeed,  than  any  other  single  contributor.  But  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  editing.  His  familiarity  with  Early 
English  caused  him  to  take  a  special  interest  in  the 
language,  as  standing  midway  between  the  ancient  Sanskrit 
and  the  modern  vernaculars,  and  as  branching  out  into 
various  dialects,  known  as  Prakrits.  These  relations  of 
Pali  he  expounded  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Academy^ 
which  were  invaluable  not  only  for  their  lexicographical 
facts,  but  also  as  illustrating  the  historical  growth  of  the 
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languages  of  India.  The  very  last  work  be  was  able  to 
complete  was  a  paper  on  tbis  subjeot,  read  before  tbe  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London  in  September, 
1892. 

Of  Dr.  Morris's  prirate  character,  we  can  bardly  trust 
ourselves  to  speak.  Though  eminently  qualified  to  shine 
in  social  intercourse,  he  seemed  rather  to  shun  publicity. 
But  to  his  intimate  friends  he  unlocked  his  heart.  To 
a  sober  countenance,  not  unlike  that  of  his  own  Chaucer, 
he  added  a  kindly  eye  and  a  hearty  laugh.  In  the 
company  of  those  he  liked,  he  was  the  merriest  of  good 
fellows.  To  the  last  week  of  his  life,  when  not  racked 
by  pain,  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
studies  and  of  his  friends.  All  who  knew  him  loved  him ; 
for  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  speak  an  unkind  word. 

4.  Professor  William  Bicight  Whitney. — Sanskritista  will 
have  read  with  deep  regret  on  June  8th  of  the  death  of  a 
scholar  who  was  in  the  front  rank  of  Indianists  and  the 
head  of  the  flourishing  school  of  Yedic  studies  in  the  United 
States. 

Prof.  Whitney  was  born  in  February,  1827,  at  Northamp- 
ton in  Massachusetts.  Having  graduated  in  1815  at  Williams 
College  in  that  State,  he  obtained  a  clerkship  at  a  bankin^^ 
house  in  his  native  place.  This  appointment  he  held  for 
three  years,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, especially  Sanskrit.  He  then  entered  Tale,  where 
he  studied  from  1849  to  1850  under  Prof.  Edward  £. 
Salisbury,  who  held  the  chair  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  at 
that  University  from  1841  to  1854.  In  order  to  prosecute 
his  Sanskrit  studies  Whitney  came  over  to  Europe  in  1850, 
attending  for  three  years  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Franz  Bopp 
and  of  Albrecht  Weber  (then  a  Privatdocent)  at  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Prof.  K.  Both  at  Tiibingen.  In  col- 
laboration with  the  latter  eminent  scholar,  he  subsequently 
published  the  Atharva-Yeda  Samhita,  being  the  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  who  has  had  a  hand  in  editing  any  one  of  the  four 
Yedas.     Having  copied  the  text  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal 
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Liibrary  at  Berlin,  he  proceeded  to  collate  other  MSS.  at 
Paris,  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  House,  and  in  the 
Bodleian   at  Oxford.      Returning  to   America,  he  became 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Yale  in  1854  on  the  resignation 
of  Prof.  Salisbury.     In  1870  he  was  also  elected  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology,  retaining  the  combined  chair  till 
his  death.     From  1855  to  1873  he  was  librarian,  from  1857 
to  1884  corresponding  secretary,  and  since  then  president 
of  the  American   Oriental  Society.      His  contributions  to 
the  journal  of  that  Society  were  very  large  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  professorial  career.     About  half  the  contents  of 
vols.  vi.  to  xii.  were  from  his  pen,  including  his  translation 
of  a  Hindu  astronomical  work,  the  Surya-siddhanta  (1860). 
In  1862  he  published  the  text  with  translation  and  notes  of 
a  work  on  Vedic  phonetics,  the  Atharva-Veda  Prati9akhya. 
This  was  followed  in  1871  by  a  similar  edition  of  a  corre- 
sponding treatise  attached  to  the  Tajurveda,  viz.  the  Taitti- 
riya  Prati9akhya,  together  with  its  native  commentary.   The 
latter  work,  as  the  most  important  Sanskrit  publication  of 
the  three  preceding  years,  gained  him  the  Bopp  prize  from 
the  Berlin  Academy. 

In  1864  Prof.  Whitney  delivered  before  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  a  course  of  lectures,  repeated  in  an  extended  form 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  at  Boston,  and  subsequently 
published  under  the  title  of  *'  Language  and  the  Study  of 
Language*'  (1867).  This  work  has  run  through  four 
editions.  In  1873  he  published  '^Oriental  and  Linguistic 
Studies,"  dealing  with  the  Veda  and  the  Avesta,  followed 
in  1876  by  a  second  series  treating  of  religion,  mythology, 
orthography,  and  Hindu  astronomy.  In  the  latter  year  also 
appeared  his  **  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  "  in  the  Inter' 
mtUmal  Scientific  Series. 

All  this  time  (1852-75)  he  had  been  making  to  the 
great  Sanskrit  Dictionary  of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  valuable 
contributions  relating  to  the  Atharva-Yeda,  the  Surya* 
siddbanta,  and  other  works. 

During  the  seventies  Whitney  gave  a  good  deal  of  his 
attention  to    the   publication  of   linguistic    works    of    au 
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educational  obaracter.  Thus,  in  1873,  appeared  his  "  Com- 
pendious German  Grammar/'  and  in  the  same  year  a 
"German  Reader  in  Prose  and  Verse/'  in  1877  ''Essentials 
of  English  Grammar  for  Uie  use  of  schools,"  and  in  1878 
a  ''Compendious  German-English  Dictionary/'  This  is 
probably  the  most  accurate  German-English  dictionary  in 
existence.  Good  books  of  this  kind  would  not  be  so  rare 
if  men  of  first-rate  ability,  knowledge,  and  scientific  training 
would  oftener  undertake  Uie  drudgery  of  compiling  them. 

Meanwhile  Prof.  Whitney  had  been  elaborating  a  book 
on  which  his  great  reputation  as  a  Sanskritist  is  largely 
based,  and  which  is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject  His  Sanskrit  Grammar,  published 
in  1879,  may  be  said  to  have  produced  quite  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  study  of  that  language.  Hitherto  European 
Sanskritists  had  been  almost  entirely  dominated  by  the 
native  system  of  the  Hindus,  and  had  in  their  grammars 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  later  and  so-called  classical  period 
of  the  language,  which  is,  linguistically,  only  of  secondary 
importance.  Prof.  Whitney,  on  the  one  hand,  emancipated 
Sanskrit  grammar  from  subjection  to  the  native  method 
by  treating  linguistic  phenomena  solely  on  the  evidence 
of  actual  literature,  and  not  relying  on  the  bare  statements 
and  artificial  lucubrations  of  the  Hindu  gnunmarians.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  introducing  the  Yedic  element  and 
treating  grammatical  facts  largely  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  he,  for  the  first  time,  placed  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
grammar  on  a  historical  basis.  The  advance  since  made  in 
the  historical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Aryan  dialects  of 
India  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  stimulus  imparted  by 
this  work  to  the  studies  of  Whitney's  pupils  and  of  other 
scholars.  A  second  revised  and  extended  edition  appeared  in 
1888.  The  first  edition  had  been  translated  into  German 
by  Prof.  H.  Zimmer.  In  1885  Prof.  Whitney  published  a 
valuable  supplement  entitled  the  "  Roots,  Yerb-forms,  and 
Primary  Derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit  Language." 

He  had  meanwhile  brought  out  his  Index  terborum  to 
the  Atharva-Veda  in  1881. 
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Se  varied  his  Sanskrit  studies  by  publishing  a  French 
Orammar  in  1886,  and  acting  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
**  Century  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  the  six 
volumes  of  which  came  out  in  the  remarkably  short  period 
of  two  years  (1889  to  1891). 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  his 

literary  activity  to  the  writing  of  pamphlets  or  of  reviews 

in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  and  elsewhere.     He 

was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Review,  the  New 

JSnglander,  and  other  periodicals,  to  cyclopaedias,  and  the 

transactions  of  learned  societies.    Among  his  articles  may  be 

noted  *'  Contributions  from  the  Atharva-Yeda  to  the  theory 

of   the  Sanskrit  verbal  accent'^  (1866),  "On  the  views  of 

Biot,  Weber,  and  Max  Miiller  on  the  Hindu  and  Chinese 

systems  of   Astronomy"  (1864),  ** Material  and  Form  in 

Language"  (1872),  "Darwinism  and  Language"  (1874), 

"  Logical    consistency    in    views    of    Language "    (1880), 

"Mixture  in  Language"   (1881),  "The  Study  of   Hindu 

Grammar  and  the  Study  of  Sanskrit"  (1884). 

Prof.  Whitney  received  honorary  degrees  from  Breslau 
(1861),  Williams  College  (1868),  St.  Andrews  (1874), 
Harvard  (1876),  and  Columbia  (1886).  He  became  the 
first  President  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
in  1869,  and  was  correspondent  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin, 
Turin,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(elected  in  1877),  as  well  as  Foreign  Knight  of  the  Prussian 
order  Pour  le  mdrife. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  Whitney's  linguistic  works 
is  the  accuracy  of  his  generalizations  from  grammatical 
facts.  In  regard  to  the  science  of  language,  he  held  the 
view  that  speech  arose  from  the  acceptance  of  conventional 
signs,  and  that  its  beginnings  were  imitative,  combating 
the  opinion  that  language  was  spontaneously  generated  as 
being  co-existent  with  thought. 

Prof.  Whitney  was  a  clear-headed  roan  endowed  with 
a  faculty  for  sound  and  forcible  criticism.  Researches 
dealing  with  the  development  of  Indian  thought, 
mythology,  science,  or  chronology  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
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suffer  from  the  growth  of  wild  or  vague  theories,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  historical  checks.  Against  such  theories, 
as  well  as  against  loose  scholarship,  Prof.  Whitney  wielded 
an  unsparing  and  trenchant  pen.  Those  who  were  person- 
ally acquainted  with  him  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  amiable 
disposition.  Judging,  however,  by  his  writings  one  would  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  his  temperament  was  not  altogether 
lacking  in  the  perfervid  element.  He  accordingly  sometimes 
adopted,  perhaps  without  being  aware  of  it,  a  severer  style 
of  criticism  than  may  have  been  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
truth.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  his  most  forcibly 
expressed  reviews  were  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of 
scholarship.  The  native  system  of  Sanskrit  grammar  was 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  delighted  to  pour  out  his 
scorn.  His  somewhat  extreme  views  on  this  question  will 
no  doubt  be  duly  counteracted  by  such  articles  as  Prof. 
Biihler's  recent  papers  on  ^'The  Boots  of  the  DhatupaMa 
not  found  in  Literature"  in  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal. 
Among  searching  reviews  or  criticisms  from  his  pen  during 
the  last  two  years  may  be  mentioned  that  on  *' Delbriick's 
Vedic  Syntax"  (1892),  "Max  Miiller  and  the  Science 
of  Language "  (1892),  on  ^*  Recent  Studies  in  Hindu 
Grammar"  (1893),  "The  Native  commentary  to  the 
Atharva-Veda"  in  Festgrusa  an  Rudolf  wm  Roth  (1893), 
"  The  Veda  in  Pa/iini  "  in  The  Journal  of  the  Italian 
Asiatic  Society  (1893),  and  articles  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society  for  March,  1894,  on 
Jacobi  and  Tilak's  attempt  to  determine  on  astronomical 
evidence  the  date  of  the  earliest  Yedic  period  as  4000 
B  c,  on  the  third  volume  of  Eggeling's  translation  of  the 
Qatapatha  Brahmami,  and  on  Hillebrandt's  identification 
of  Soma  with  the  Moon  in  the  Rigveda.  It  is  sad  that 
a  scholar  from  whose  mature  judgment  and  great  store 
of  learning  further  valuable  criticism,  such  as  Sanskrit 
studies  can  ill  spare,  might  have  been  expected  for 
years  to  come,  should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  activity  (madhya  k&rtoA).  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  more  important  of  his  lesser  writings  may  be  published 
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in   a  collected  form,  as  those  of  the  late  Theodor  Benfey 
have  been  by  Prof.  Bezzenberger. 

A.  A.  Macdonell. 


III.    Notes  and  News. 

The  Wilson  Philological  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Dhruva,  M.R.A.S.,  in  the  Bombay  IJniversity 
Library  during  the  month  of  March.  The  following  were 
tlie  lectures : — 

1.  Progress  and  Development  of  Aryan  Languages. 

2.  The  Elements  of  Aryan  Speech,  or  Siksha. 

3.  The  Elements  of  Aryan  Speech  {continued) ;  or  Siksha, 

Chandas,  and  Nirukta. 

4.  The  Evolution  of  Grammatical  Forms,  or  Yyakarai^a. 

5.  Inter-relation  of  Growths  of  Languages  and  Literatures. 

6.  The  Typical  N.  India  Vernacular,  or  Gujerati  Sahitya. 
Mr.   Romesh    Chunder    Dutt,    M.R.A.S.,   author  of   the 

"  History  of  Civilization  in  Ancient  India,"  has  just  been 
appointed  Commissioner  of  a  Division  in  Bengal,  being  the 
first  native  of  India  to  reach  that  rank  in  the  Revenue 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Dr.  M.  Oaater,  Member  of  Council  of  the  II.A.S.,  has 
been  appointed  for  the  second  time  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Ilchester  Foundation  at  Oxford.  The 
lectures,  four  in  number,  were  delivered  during  May. 
The  subject  chosen  is  "The  Sources  of  Popular  Imagery 
in  Russia,  Religious  and  Secular.'' 

Mr.  S.  Arthur  Strong,  M.R.A.S.,  will  publish  immediately 
the  first  part  of  an  edition  of  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  containing  an  account  of  the  Muslim  conquest  of 
Abyssinia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Strong  is  also 
engaged  upon  another  MS.  in  the  same  collection,  namely, 
Alkindl's  "History  of  Egypt." 

Nizdmi's  'rLaili  and  i/iT/'wfiw.*'— The  Rev.  J.  A.  Atkinson, 
Vicar  of  Bolton,  has  republished  in  a  very  dainty  volume 
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the  traBsIation  of  this  poem,  which,  written  by  his  father, 
James  Atkinson,  in  1836,  was  published  originally  by  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund.  The  new  edition  is  beautifully 
printed  by  ConstableSi  and  published  by  David  Nutt  in  the 
Strand. 

Al-Masiidi. — Prof,  de  Goeje,  in  Leyden,  has  edited  the 
Kitdb  At-Tanbih  JFaU-iachrd/,  of  Mas'Sdl,  to  form  the  eighth 
volume  of  his  "  BIbliotheca  Oeographorum  Arabicorum." 

BuiidkaghoHa's  Manoratha  PuranL — BatmalSne  Unnanse 
(the  same  scholar  who  restored  the  Janaki  Harana  from  the 
old  Sanna)  is  now  bringing  out  an  edition  of  this  important 
work,  the  standard  Commentary  on  the  Anguttara.  The 
first  part,  containing  five  sheets,  has  already  appeared.  It 
contains  the  introduction  and  the  commentary  on  the  early 
Suttas  as  edited  by  Dr.  Morris  for  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

The  Jdiaka  Book, — ^There  is  being  brought  out  in  Colombo 
an  edition,  in  Sinhalese  characters,  of  the  Pali  Text  of  the 
Jataka  Commentary,  which  will  be  very  useful  for  com- 
parison with  FausboU's  edition.  The  price  is  a  rupee  per 
part  of  eighty  pages.  We  gather  this  from  the  Ceylon 
Government  return  of  books  printed  in  the  Island.  The* 
book  is  there  entered  under  the  beading  "A  Buddhist 
Reading  Book." 

Koptic, — ^Mr.  Claudius  John  Liblb,  a  Professor  in  the 
Koptio  Clerical  College  at  Cairo,  has  just  published  the  first 
part  of  a  Koptic  Grammar,  written  in  Arabic— a  sign  that 
the  -Kopts  have  at  length  taken  steps  to  help  their  children 
to  learn  their  mother  tongue. 

The  WeidaB  of  Ceylon. — There  has  appeared  at  Kandy, 
in  Ceylon,  a  small  book  entitled  '' YcBdi-bhashawa,''  con- 
taining a  vocabulary  of  words  used  by  the  Weddas  and 
explained  in  Sinhalese.  The  author's  name  is  A.  T.  W. 
Marambe.  It  would  be  desirable  that  a  translation  of  this 
little  work  should  appear  in  the  Journal  of  our  Ceyloii 
Branch.     There  is  no  copy  in  our  Library  here. 

The  Weber  MSS. — Several  interesting  points  in  the  domain 
of  Indian  archsoology  are  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  F.  R.  Hoernle's 
preliminary    study  of    the  Weber  MSS.,   in   the   Bengal 
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Asiatic  Society's  Journal.  The  MSS.  in  question  are  a 
bundle  of  fragments,  brought  to  light  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Weber,  a  missionary  in  Ladak,  and  found  at  Kugiar  in 
Chinese  Turkestan.  The  first  point  of  interest  is  the 
material,  viz.  paper.  Till  quite  recently  the  earliest  known 
paper  MS.  connected  with  Indian  civilization  was  a 
thirteenth  century  MS.  in  the  Wright  collection  from  Nepal, 
now  at  Cambridge.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  paper 
of  the  present  find  is  stated  to  be  Nepalese.  The  pal^o- 
graphical  features  of  the  documents  are  traced  in  detail  by 
Dr.  Hoemle,  and  classified  in  relation  to  the  '^  Central 
Asian  Nagari"  already  established  from  the  Eashgar  MSS. 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Bower  MSS.  recently  published 
by  the  present  editor  in  a  sumptuous  form  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government  of  India.  Some  of  the  fragments  also 
belong  to  the  " North- Western  Gupta"  form,  elsewhere 
investigated  by  Dr.  Hoernle.  As  to  the  subject-matter, 
it  may  suffice  at  present  to  note  that  of  the  eleven  sets  of 
fragments  two  at  least  are  of  literary  importance.  For 
one  belongs  to  the  astronomical  literature  of  the  later  Yedic 
period,  and  is  shown  to  have  been  composed  between  the 
second  century  b.c.  and  the  third  century  a.d.  ;  and  a  second 
is  of  lexicographical  value. 

Burmese. — Mr.  Robert  C.  Stevenson,  M.E.A.S.,  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  the  Burmese  Civil  Service,  has  brought  out 
a  new  edition  of  Judsou's  Dictionary,  which  was  much 
needed. 

Sdnkhf/a  Philosophy, — Professor  Garbe,  of  Heidelberg,  in 
his  newly  published  "Sankhya  Philosophy,'*  endeavours  to 
do  for  that  school  of  thought  .what  Prof.  Deussen  has  so 
excellently  done  for  the  Vedanta.  Both  these  works  ought 
to  be  translated  into  English — giving  as  they  do,  in  the 
manageable  compass  of  a  single  octavo  volume,  a  summary 
by  the  most  competent  hands  of  two  out  of  the  three 
principal  schools  of  thought  in  India. 

Buddhist  Philosophy. — A  gentleman  interested  in  the 
subject  (but  who  does  not  desire  his  name  to  be  known)  has 
most  generously  started  a  scheme,  and  provided  the  necessary 
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funds,  for  tbe  publication  of  complete  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  the  seven  books  of  the  Abhidhamma  Pitaka  so 
far  as  they  have  not  been  already  published  by  the  Pali 
Text  Society.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  by  which  the 
scheme  will  go  regularly  on,  without  stopping,  until  the 
whole  work  will  be  accomplished. 

Professor  Robertson  Smith, — According  to  the  AthentBum, 
the  will  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  has  just  been 
proved.  By  it  he  leaves  his  Arabic  and  Syriac 
manuscript  books,  together  with  twenty  early-printed  or 
scarce  books  to  be  selected  by  the  Librarian,  to  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge.  With  this  exception,  the 
whole  of  his  working  library,  which  is  very  valuable,  is 
left  to  Christ's  College*  A  preliminary  meeting  has  been 
held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
memorial  at  Cambridge  of  the  late  Professor ;  and  it  was 
suggested  that  this  might  be  done  by  raising  a  fund  for 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  his  library  at  Christ's 
College  for  the  benefit  of  all  Oriental  students — an  object 
which  he  was  known  to  have  much  at  heart— and  for  the 
purchase  of  further  manuscripts  for  the  University  Library. 
It  being  now  too  late  to  take  further  steps  this  term,  a 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Cambridge  early  in  October. 

Columbia  College,  New  York, — A  volume  entitled  "Classical 
Studies  in  honour  of  Henry  Drissler  "  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
historical  papers.  Of  these  three  are  Oriental,  namely, 
(1)  "References  to  Zoroaster  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  Litera- 
ture," by  R.  J.  H.  Gottheil ;  (2)  "  Against  Henotheism  in 
the  Rig  Veda,"  by  E.  W.  Hopkins;  and  (3)  "Ancient 
Persian  Armour,"  by  A.  T.  Williams  Jackson. 

The  Mahd  Bodhi  Temple, — ^A  regrettable  religious  dispute 
has  occurred  at  the  Maha  Bodhi  Temple,  Oaya.  A  high 
priest  of  Japan,  now  on  a  visit  to  Buddhist  shrines  in  India, 
had  with  him  a  valuable  historical  statue  of  Buddha,  of 
great  antiquity,  an  offering  of  the  Buddhists  of  Japan 
to  India  for  the  Maha  Bodhi  Temple.  The  Collector  of 
Gaya  obtained  permission  of  the  Mahant  in  charge  of  the 
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temple,  and  the  statue  was  to  be  offered  with  great  cere- 
monial. At  the  last  moment  the  Mahant  changed  his  mind, 
and  collected  a  thousand  budmashes  to  oppose  the  placing 
of  the  statue  in  the  temple.  The  conduct  of  the  Mahant 
is  inexplicable,  as  images  of  Buddha  sent  by  Burmese 
Buddhists  had,  on  several  occasions,  been  similarly  received 
without  objection.  The  Maha  Bodhi  Society,  being  peace- 
able people,  withdrew,  but  a  wanton  insult  has  thus  been 
offered  to  Japan  and  to  all  Buddhists.  The  Hindoos  of 
Bengal  are  highly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  Mahant, 
who  is  in  fact  a  usurper  at  the  temple.  A  high  priest  of 
Japan  had  lately  been  received  with  great  honour  by  the 
Hindoos  of  Calcutta  at  a  large  meeting  presided  over  by 
Maharaja  Sir  Jotendro  Mohan  Tagore. 

The  Jindlafjkdra. — A  complete  edition,  with  English 
translation  and  notes,  of  this  poem  (which  has  not  been 
published  hitherto,  though  Bumouf  made  so  much  use  of 
his  MS.  copy  of  it),  will  be  shortly  published  by  Professor 
James  Gray,  of  the  Rangoon  College^  the  editor  of  the 
Buddhaghosuppatti  and  other  works. 


IV.    Notices  of  Books. 

LfiOENDES  ET  CoNTES  MERVEILLEUX  DE  LA  GrANDE  KaBYLIE, 

recueillis  par  A.  MouliSras.   Texte  kabyle,  1^^  fascicule. 
8vo.  pp.  107.    Paris :  E.  Leroux,  1894. 

This  18  the  first  part  of  a  work  which  will  include  a 
voluminous  collection  of  Eabayl  legends  and  tales,  with 
French  translation  and  vocabulary,  and  which  will  not 
be  completed  till  some  years  have  elapsed.  It  will  form 
a  splendid  monument  of  this  popular  Berber  literature, 
which,  no  doubt,  Masinissa,  Jugurtha,  and  many  others 
have  enjoyed  long  ago,  though  in  a  purer  form  and  without 
any  interference  with  Arabic  legends  and  words.  More 
will  have  to  be  said  about  tliis  publication. 

T.  G.  DE  G. 
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Manuel  db  la  lanoub  TioraY,  parl^e  au  centre  et 
dans  le  nord  de  rAbyssinie,  par  J.  Schrbibbr. 
I.  (Gramtnaire),  pp.  vii.  and  93.  II.  (Chrestomathie 
et  Yocabulaire),  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  134.  Vienna: 
Holder,  1887-1893. 

This  most  interesting  work  bas  been  completed  lately 
by  its  author,  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary,  and,  in  its 
present  form,  we  have  a  complete  Handbook  of  the  Tigray 
language,  sometimes  improperly  called  Tigrina,  which  is 
an  Amharic  adjective.  The  Tigray  language  belongs  to 
the  Ethiopio  family ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
mixed  offspring  of  the  ancient  Qeez,  of  which  the  Tigre 
language  is  a  nearer  relative.  As  there  is  no  Tigray 
literature,  the  Chrestomathy  consists  of  some  biblical  stories, 
dialogues,  letters,  fables,  and  proverbs,  the  whole  collection 
proving  very  useful,  though  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Ethiopic  characters,  without  any  transliteration,  will  doubt- 
less prevent  many  persons,  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
complicated  alphabet,  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
language. 

T.  G.  DB  G. 

Notes  pour  l'histoirb   d'Ethiopib,  par  J.   Perruchox. 
Paris,  1893-1894. 

Under  this  title,  the  author  publishes  in  the  Revi4e 
simitique  a  series  of  historical  documents  in  the  Ethiopic 
or  Arabic  text,  with  translation  and  copious  explanations: 
for  those  who  are  or  may  become  interested  with  the  history 
of  Ethiopia,  these  documents  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
value,  as  they  illustrate  the  reign  of  several  Ethiopian 
sovereigns  as  well  as  their  intercourse  with  the  Sultans  of 
Egypt.  And  I  will  show  by  an  instance  of  what  importance 
it  is  that  these  documents  are  published  in  the  original 
text,  without  any  alteration :  an  Arabic  writer  speaks  of 
a  queen  who  reigned  over  a  tribe  which  he  calls  Beni-el- 
Amuta  or  Amuya,  Now,  some  scholars  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  this  name,  simply  because  they  were  not  acquainted 
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with  it ;  one  of  tbem  has  corrected  it  into  Tahudya  (Jews), 
and  another  into  Haghuya  (Agaws) :  what  right  have  they 
to  do  so  P  That  we  do  not  know  the  Beni^el-Amuta  or 
Amuya  does  not  prove  anything.  There  are  yet  many  things 
we  do  not  know ;  but  is  that  a  sufficient  ground  for  forging 
names?  It  is  in  that  fashion  that  history  is  too  often 
falsified,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  the  publi- 
cation of  these  unsophisticated  texts. 

T.  G.  DB  G. 

Les  Apocryphes  IsrHiopiENS,  traduits  en  fran9ais  par 
Eenjb  Basset.  I.  (Le  livre  de  Baruch  et  la  l^gende 
de  J^r^mie).  II.  (Mas'h'afa  T'omar,  ou  le  livre  de 
r^pitre).  III.  (L'asoension  d'Isai'e).  8vo.  pp.  39,  20, 
and  66.    Paris,  1893-94. 

The  indefatigable  Prof.  Ren^  Basset  has  undertaken  to 
publish  the  Ethiopian  apocryphs,  which  are  interesting  from 
more  than  one  point  of  view.  We  may  rely  upon  him  for 
an  accurate  translation. 

T.  G.  DB  G. 

Die  Bedawye  Sprachb  in  Nordost-Africa,  von  Leo 
Eeinisch.  II.  and  III.  (Grammatik).  Svo.  pp.  204. 
Wien  :  F.  Tempsky,  1893-94. 

Prof.  Leo  Reinisoh  has  now  completed  his  Grammar  of 
the  Bedawye  language,  sometimes  called  Bishari  or  even 
Hadendoa,  and  a  dialect  of  which  has  been  illustrated  by 
Almqvist,  without  any  texts,  though  with  more  scientific 
display  than  was  perhaps  necessary.  Prof.  L.  Reinisch 
takes  care  to  explain  that  it  is  the  old  Nubian  language, 
and  not  at  all  the  Bishari  language,  which  is  represented 
in  the  so-called  Meroitic  inscriptions ;  as  the  Bishari  is  an 
unwritten  language,  the  author  has  very  wisely  refrained 
from  using  the  Arabic  or  Ethiopic  characters,  the  Arabic 
characters  being  used  only  by  the  Mahomedan  Bisharis  in 
order  to  write  Arabic,  but  never  their  own  language.  The 
transliteration    in    Koman    letters    is    both    scientific    and 
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practical  ;  we  find,  curiously  enough,  that  the  Bisbaris, 
like  the  Ethiopians,  have,  in  common  with  the  Kushitic 
languages,  the  sound  of  the  rounded  letters  <fe  and  7* 
{qt€a  and  gwa).  The  phonetic  part  of  Prof.  L.  Reinisch's 
Orammar  is  very  extensive ;  but,  instead  of  falling  into 
needless  and  tedious  minutiae,  like  his  predecessor  Almqvist, 
the  author  has  contrived  to  make  the  matter  very  attractive 
by  largely  comparing  the  Bishari  forms  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  languages.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  rather  remarkable  language,  which  possesses 
a  definite  article,  two  genders,  and  an  extensive  system  ol* 
inflexion  for  both  nouns  and  verbs ;  these  parts  have  been 
masterly  dealt  with  by  the  author,  and  his  work  will  be 
a  safe  guide  for  all  those  who  will  attempt  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  language.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  Yocabularies  will  prove  as  highly  interesting  as  the 
Grammar. 

T.  G.  DE  G. 

Dit.  S.  Gblbhaus,  Das  Taroum  II.  zum  Buchb  Esther. 
Francfort-on-the-Main :  Kauffmann. 

Dr.  Gelbhaus  opens  a  series  of  researches  on  the  literature 
of  the  Targums  with  this  treatise.  According  to  his  view 
the  Targum  II.  is  composed  of  fragments  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive work  which  was  called  Targum  Eabbdh,  the  original 
form  of  which  has,  however,  been  lost.  Dr.  Gelbhaus 
does  not  adduce  any  strong  proofs  in  support  of  his  theory, 
nor  are  they  sufficient  to  make  us  alter  the  date  Zunz  has 
fixed  for  the  writing  of  the  T.  II.,  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century — with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs — for  the  fourth  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Gelbhaus. 
Of  great  interest  is  the  list  of  parallels  between  this  Targum 
and  the  Psiltdy  which  reveals  the  close  lingual  and  probably 
also  literary  connection  between  both.  In  another  list  he 
shows  the  differences  between  the  T.  IL  and  the  ordinary 
Targum  to  the  book.  He  could  have  added  that  the 
Aramaic  translation  of   biblical  quotations  in  the  T.   II. 
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also  differs  from  the  T.  I.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
legend  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  reproduced  in  the  Qoran, 
is  borrowed  from  the  T.  II.  In  the  Moslim  tradition  this 
legend  developed  in  a  special  course  of  its  own  (see  TTeil, 
BibL  Legenden  der  Muselmdnner,  pp.  247  sqq.).  To  judge 
from  this  .first  instalment  we  may  expect  important  results 
from  Dr.  Gelbhaus's  further  researches  on  the  questions 
of  the  composition  and  language  of  the  Targums. 

H.  H. 

The  JanakT  Harana.  By  Kumara  Dasa.  Edited  by 
the  late  Pandit  Haridasa  SastrT,  Director  of  Public 
Education,  Jaipur.  (Calcutta:  24,  Girisa  Vidyaratna 
Lane,  1893 ;  price  R.  5.) 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  edition  of  this 
poem  as  restored  into  Sanskrit  Terse  from  the  recently 
discovered  Sinhalese  commentary  by  K.  Dharmarama,  and 
published  in  Ceylon  in  1891.  The  present  work  is  an 
independent  restoration  of  the  poem  made  from  a  copy 
of  the  commentary  sent  from  Ceylon  to  the  very  able 
young  native  scholar  Haridasa  Sastri.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished, after  the  much  regretted  premature  death  of  the 
young  author,  by  Salipada  fiandyopadhyaya,  Principal  of 
the  Sanskrit  College  at  Jaipur.  As  the  commentary 
(which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Ceylon  edition)  contains 
(with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions)  each  word  of  the 
poem,  but  in  no  particular  order,  the  puzzle  which  had 
to  be  solved  was  to  rearrange  those  words  in  metrical 
order.  The  Indian  editor  differs  pretty  frequently  in  this 
rearrangement  from  the  Ceylon  editor,  and  points  out  in 
short  Sanskrit  notes  the  passages  where  he  thinks  the 
commentary  itself  must  contain  a  wrong  reading.  As 
the  date  of  the  Ceylon  king  who  wrote  the  poem  is, 
within  a  few  years,  quite  certain  (he  reigned  517-526  a.d.) 
it  will  have  an  historical  importance  quite  apart  from  its 
literary  value,  and  scholars  will  be  very  glad  to  have  an 
edition  in  the  I^agari  character,  and  one  prepared  by  so 
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good  a  native  scholar  as  the  present  editor.  Their  best 
thanks  are  therefore  due  to  the  learned  Principal  of  the 
Jaipar  Sanskrit  College  for  rescuing  from  destruction  the 
very  interesting  work  of  Pandit  Haridasa  Sastrl. 

Judson's  Bdrmesk-English  Dictionary.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  R.  C.  Stevenson,  Burma  Commission. 
Rangoon,  printed  by  the  Superintendent,  Government 
Printing,  Burma. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  anything  but  praise  of  this  very 
excellent  compilation,  which  at  once  places  students  of 
Burmese  in  a  position  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  that 
enjoyed  by  their  fellow-workers  in  any  of  the  other 
vernaculars  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  author  has,  it  is 
true,  modestly  described  his  work  as  merely  an  enlarge- 
ment and  revision  of  that  of  Dr.  Judson,  but  so  nnmerous 
and  important  are  the  alterations,  (the  size  has  been 
practically  doubled),  that  it  would  be  as  just  to  style  a 
modem  English  dictionary  a  revision  of  Dr.  Johnson's. 
In  the  making  of  such  books  of  reference  it  is,  of  course, 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  "  c'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute,'* 
and  that  where  the  first  work  is  a  really  good  one  of  its 
kind,  as  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Judson's,  all  subsequent  ones 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  incorporate  the  material,  ^)se 
verba,  of  the  original  pioneer.  At  the  same  time  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and,  where  the  alterations  have 
been  so  great  and  manifest  as  here,  it  seems  a  misnomer  to 
call  a  subsequent  work  by  the  name  of  the  first  dictionary- 
maker;  indeed  it  would  not  be  rash  prophecy  to  declare 
that  the  present  book  will,  in  spite  of  its  title,  become 
known  as  "Stevenson's,"  and  not  as  "Dr.  Judson'a 
Dictionary." 

The  great  delay  in  its  publication,  concerning  which 
various  reports  have  been  current  in  Burma,  was,  it  now 
appears,  mainly  due  to  the  default  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  Press,  in  Rangoon,  in  providing  the 
necessary  type  for  the  printing,  the  work  having  eventually 
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to  be  printed  at  the  Government  Press.  As  is  usual  in 
publications  from  that  department,  the  type,  paper,  etc., 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired;  but  why  was  a  dictionary 
issued  with  a  paper  cover?  It  is  surely  of  all  works  the 
one  most  entitled  to  a  substantial  binding,  always  supposing 
that  the  trammels  of  red-tapeism  allow  such. 

The  author  claims  with  justice  the  following  ''special 
features  "  for  his  work  ; — 

''(1)  It  has  a  considerable  number  of  new  words  not 
contained  in  former  ones. 

"  (2)  Most  of  the  words  have  examples  showing  their  use. 
(He  might  also  have  added  the  fulness  and  exactitude 
of  the  definitions  of  the  different  words.) 

"  (3)  Both  the  written  and  colloquial  styles  are  ex- 
emplified. 

'•  (4)  It  contains  many  excerpta  from  the  best  authorities 
regarding  Buddhist  religious  and  metaphysical  terms. 

"  (5)  The  exact  pronunciation  of  many  words  is  given. 

*'  (6)  It  contains  many  proverbs,  aphorisms,  old  and  quaint 
sayings,  which  have  not  been  published ; "  .  .  . 

The  latter  are  found  partly  in  a  short  collection  at  the 
end,  but  principally  scattered  as  examples  throughout  the 
book.  The  care  and  intelligence  displayed  in  their  selection 
and  translation  are  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  who,  it 
is  understood,  has  been  at  considerable  pains  in  the  matter. 

Little  has  been  done  to  settle  the  derivation  of  any  of  the 
words.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  as  well  in  the  present 
state  of  Burmese  philology  to  leave  alone  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  which,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "teems 
with  pitfalls  for  the  unwary,"  teste  the  note  given  in  the 
preface  on  Dr.  Forchhammer's  derivation  of  "  Bassein." 
There  was,  however,  no  necessity  to  have  followed  Dr. 
Judson  in  wrongly  deriving  certain  words  from  Pali 
instead  of  from  Sanskrit.  As  regards  the  spelling,  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  followed  that  generally  obtaining  in  Burma, 
inserting  in  brackets  only  the  new  spelling  directed  by 
the  late  Committee  in  Rangoon.     In  many  cases  the  latter 
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spelling  is  doubtless  the  better;  ia  others  the  alteration  is 
more  questionable,  and  under  the  circumstances,  (see  ante 
p.  412,  J.R.A.S.),  Mr.  Stevenson  would  seem  to  have 
acted  wisely  in  the  course  he  has  taken  in  this  not  un- 
important matter. 

The  explanations  given  under  the  different  terms  relating 
to  the  Buddhist  religion  and  philosophy  certainly  do  not 
err  on  the  side  of  brevity,  copious  extracts  being  given 
from  the  different  authorities  on  the  subject.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  better  to  have  given  more  quota- 
tions from  Burmese  books  on  the  subject,  since  what 
the  reader  of  a  work  like  this  would  want  to  ascertain 
is  the  precise  Burmese  views  in  the  matter,  however 
erroneous  these  may  be  in  certain  details.  The  teachings 
of  the  Ceylon  school  of  Buddhism  agree,  of  course,  in 
the  main  with  that  prevailing  in  Burma;  and,  therefore, 
quotations  from  authors  who  have  principally  studied  that 
school  are  likely  to  be  applicable  enough  to  the  faith  of 
the  more  northern  country.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot 
but  think  the  definitions  and  explanations  might  with 
advantage  have  all  been  taken  from  Burmese  works  of 
authority  on  Buddhism. 

As  regards  the  dictionary  generally  the  more  it  is 
studied  the  more  comprehensive  will  appear  the  matter 
incorporated  in  it,  the  author  appearing  equally  at  home 
with  the  terse  and  idiomatic  vernacular  as  with  the  more 
refined  and  sometimes  obscure  language  of  the  poets.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  proverbs,  the  number  of  idio- 
matic and  quasi-proverbial  sayings  given  is  very  large, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  these  are  no  mean  help  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  exact  signification  of  the  word  under 
which  they  are  found.  Further,  those  expressions  or  words 
which  obtain  chiefly  in  only  one  of  the  Provinces,  Upper 
or  Lower  Burma,  have  this  fact  duly  noted.  In  short  it 
may  be  said  that  the  future  student  of  Burmese  will  have 
no  excuse  for  ignorance  so  far  as  this  can  be  dispelled  by  a 
work  of  reference.  As  since  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma 
the  number  of  learners  of  the  language  has  increased  yearly 
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by  leape  and  bounds,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
may  reap  an  adequate  reward  for  the  extraordinary  learning 
and  pains  he  has  expended  on  this  dictionary,  which  must 
for  very  long,  if  not  always,  remain  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject. 

B.  H. 

Dbr  altindische  Gott  Yaruna  nach  dex  Liedern  des 
9ovEDA.  Yon  Karl  Bohnenberoer.  Pp.  127. 
Tubingen,  1893. 

This  treatise  claims  to  be  a  special  investigation  in  the 
field  of  the  history  of  religion.  The  introduction  (pp. 
1-21)  deals  generally  with  the  religious  conceptions  and 
the  exegesis  of  the  Bigveda.  About  .two-thirds  of  the  main 
body  of  the  work  consist  of  a  statement  of  the  various 
aspects  in  which  the  god  Yaruna  is  presented  by  that 
Yeda.  These  aspects  have  already  been  fully  and  well 
treated  by  Hillebrandt  in  his  monograph  on  Yaruna  and 
Mitra,  and  less  exhaustively  also  by  Muir  in  the  fifth, 
volume  of  his  Sanskrit  Texts,  and  by  Bergaigne  in  the 
third  volume  of  La  Religion  VMique,  The  writer  would 
have  been  better  justified  in  going  over  ground 
already  traversed,  had  he  subjected  previous  views  to  a 
searching  criticism  and  made  the  results  thus  obtained  the 
basis  of  further  investigations.  This  he  has  failed  to  do, 
merely  stating  vaguely  in  the  introduction  (p.  19)  that 
he  has  in  many  cases  been  led  to  conclusions  differing 
from  those  of  Hillebrandt,  and  has  attached  either  greater 
or  less  weight  to  various  points  than  that  scholar  does. 
If  he  had  followed  the  course  indicated,  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  see  whether  he  has  added  anything  of 
importance  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (pp.  91-127)  is  concerned, 
under  the  same  heads  as  those  of  the  first  psrt,  with 
speculations  as  to  the  motives  producing  those  character- 
istics of  Yaruna  which  we  find  developed  in  the  Bigveda. 
Here,  too,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any  new  results  of 
importance.     The  writer's  lengthy  contention  (pp.  122-25) 
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that  the  conception  of  Yarusia  had  a  purely  naturalistic^ 
and  not  an  animistic  or  a  fetishistic,  origin  seems  superfluous. 
The  bare  statement  of  the  negatiye  proposition  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  animism  or  fetishism  in  the  history  of  this 
god,  would  have  sufficed. 

The  phonetic  equations,  Z€v^!=J)yB,uA  (Indo-European 
dieus)  and  ovpaM}^ ^V&ru^as  {i,e.  Yorvpnos,  see  Brugmann, 
Orundriss  ii.  154)  have  long  been  established.  How  the 
inverted  use  of  these  two  names  among  the  Greeks  and 
Indians  is  to  be  accounted  for,  is  no  doubt  correctly  stated 
by  Bohnenberger.  Both  words  designated  the  vault  of 
heaven  in  the  Indo-European  period,  dieas  as  the  "  shiner  " 
(v^diu),  vorvnnos  as  the  '*  encompasser "  (^ver).  When 
it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  personifi- 
cation and  its  natural  basis,  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians 
went  different  ways.  The  former  came  to  restrict  the 
meaning  of  ovpaim  to  "sky,"  and  Zev^  to  "god  of  the 
sky,"  while  with  the  Indians  dyaus  remained  the  sky, 
and  Yaruna  became  the  god.  It  may  be  added  that 
though  the  Rigveda  retains  the  incipient  personification 
which  dates  from  the  Indo-European  period,  Dyaus  being 
frequently  spoken  of  as  a  father  (Dyaiis  pitar=Z6d  irdrep, 
Jupiter),  this  personification  was  not  further  developed 
(as  in  the  case  of  ovpavof;),  for  the  word  never  designates 
a  god  at  all  in  post-Yedic  times.  Such  being  the  relation 
of  Yaruna  to  Dyaus,  the  former  may  be  called  the  oldest  of 
the  Yedic  gods. 

In  the  development  of  the  conception  of  Yaruna,  Bohnen- 
berger distinguishes  four  obvious  stages.  From  the  primitive 
meaning  of  "encompassing  sky,"  the  first  step  is  an 
incipient  2oomorphic  or  anthropomorphic  personification. 
The  personification  next  grows  complete,  and,  becoming 
separated  from  its  natural  substrate,  assumes  the  character 
of  an  independent  deity.  These  two  stages  lie  far  behind 
the  earliest  Rigvedic  period.  Yaruna  then  attains  to  the 
position  of  the  supreme  god  and  moral  ruler  of  the  Universe, 
which  is  quite  a  natural  development  of  tlie  notion  of  the 
all-embracing  sky.     It  is  at  the  end  of  this  stage  in  his 
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eYoIution  that  we  find  him  in  the  oldest  period  of  the 
Kigveda.  There  is  here  no  longer  any  living  tradition  of 
his  connection  with  the  vault  of  heaven,  though  some 
remnants  of  such  connection  may  be  traced  in  his 
personality.  The  last  stage  of  Yaruna  in  the  Bigveda  is 
that  of  his  decadence.  With  regard  to  this  stage, 
Bohnenberger  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
quickly  the  old  Yaruna  worship  decayed,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  practical  religious  importance  of  this  god 
at  the  end  of  the  Rigvedic  period  had  become  very  small. 

We  may  add  that  the  final  position  attained  by  YaruQa 
in  post-Yedic  mythology  was  that  of  the  Indian  Neptune. 
From  being,  among  his  other  functions,  ruler  of  the  celestial 
waters,  he  became  the  regent  of  the  terrestrial  ocean. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  anything  like  definite  conclusions 
in  dealing  with  mythological  evolution,  it  is  obviously  of 
primary  importance  to  distinguish  the  relative  age  of 
different  parts  of  the  Rigveda.  As,  however,  only  results 
of  the  most  general  kind  have  hitherto  been  attained, 
Bohnenberger  has  had  little  help  to  count  on  in  this 
direction.  He,  no  doubt  rightly,  considers  even  the  older 
Bigvedic  period  to  be  exclusively  Indian,  though  he  regards 
it  as  much  further  removed  from  later  conceptions  than 
Pischel  would  admit. 

Bohnenberger  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  very  successful 
in  establishing  his  opinion  concerning  a  point  on  which  he 
expressly  states  his  disagreement  with  the  ordinarily  re- 
ceived view.  This  point  is  the  relation  of  Mitra  to  Yaruna. 
Yaruna  originally  represented  the  sky,  while  Mitra  was 
probably  the  diurnal  luminary  whose  Ught  pervades  the 
sky,  the  two,  owing  to  their  close  connection,  coming  to  be 
treated  as  almost  identical.  Bohnenberger,  however,  thinks 
that  the  practical  identity  in  character  of  Mitra  and 
Yaruna  points  to  the  division  of  a  single  god  into  two, 
the  attribute  *'  friend ''  (mitra)  having  developed  into  an 
independent  deity.  He  has  consequently  to  assume  not 
only  that  the  Avestan  Mithra  (= Mitra)  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  sun,   but  that  the  name  of  the  original  deity 
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Varena  (=Varuna),  by  which  Mithra  must  have  been 
accompanied,  came  to  be  invariably  dropped  as  superfluous. 
He  also  thinks  that  all  attempts  to  connect  the  attribute 
of  friendliness  in  the  Yedic  Mitra  with  the  sun  as  a  natural 
basis  have  failed.  But,  at  any  rate,  no  god  evolved  from 
a  phenomenon  of  nature  could  more  obviously  be  re^rded 
as  the  friend  of  man  than  the  sun.  The  beneficence  of  the 
other  solar  deities  of  the  Rigveda  (Surya,  Savitr,  POsan, 
Yisnu)  is  often  emphasized,  and  the  sun  is  said  to  be  the 
soul  of  living  beings,  to  preserve  the  world,  and  to  bestow 
blessings  from  heaven  and  earth.  Again,  the  god  of  Fire, 
Agni,  of  whom  the  sun  is  regarded  as  a  form,  is  more  than 
once  in  the  Rigveda  called  "  the  friend  '*  (raitra). 

The  book  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  carefully  revised 
for  press.  There  are  many  misprints  in  transliterated  words, 
sometimes  two  or  three  on  the  same  page  (e,g,  p.  67).  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  vowels. 
There  are  also  other  errors,  such  as  faradham  for  garadam 
(p.  42),  and  drah  for  dhrah  (p.  39).  On  the  whole,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  author  did  not  rather  devote  himself  to  an 
investigation  affording  more  new  ground  for  rescai^h  than 
that  which  he  has  here  treated. 

A.  A.  Macdonell. 

Epochs  of  Indian  History:  The  Muhammadans,  1001- 
1761  A.D.  By  J.  D.  Rees,  CLE.,  I.C.S.  With 
three  maps.     Longmans,  1894. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  an  indisputably 
excellent  authority  on  such  matters,  the  personally-derived 
title  of  the  small  volume  under  notice,  as  applied  to  the 
preed  of  Islam  or  the  professor  thereof,  would  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Prophet  hinaself  as  ^nothing  short  of 
blasphemy.^' '  Among  English-speaking  people,  however, 
and  throughout  Western  Europe,  it  has  become  sanctioned 
by  use,   and,  like   many  other   questionable   conventional 

»  "  The  Speeches  and  Table-Talk  of  the  Prophet  Mohammad" ;  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  p.  190.    Macmillan,  1882.  ^ 
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terms,  will  continue  to  be  accepted  under  warrant  of 
custom.  In  any  case,  the  summary  of  Indian  history  put 
before  us  by  Mr.  Bees  will  not  suffer  from  the  applica- 
tion of  a  misnomer ;  nor  will  its  value  be  impaired  by 
the  designation  " Muhammadans "  instead  of  ''Muslims." 

The  method  and  arrangement  of  this  review  of  a  period 
of  six  hundred  and  sixty  years  could  scarcely  have  been 
exercised  without  a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary 
reading  and  study;  and  fortunate  is  it  for  the  Civil 
Service  of  India  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  it  men 
of  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  energy,  who  have  the 
sound  sense  to  inaugurate  their  careers  by  laying  a 
foundation  on  which,  if  life  be  spared,  they  may  eventually 
raise  structures  of  monumental  usefulness.  Mr.  Rees,  we 
have  reason  to  know — quite  independently  of  fulfilling  his 
professional  requirements  —  has  been  indefatigable  as  a 
traveller,  a  student  of  life  and  character,  an  observer,  and 
a  narrator.  He  had  the  happy  thought  of  describing  the 
official  tours  of  his  immediate  Chief,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  in  a  popular  form  which  would  make  the  record 
pleasant  and  instructive  reading.  Several  separately 
published  pamphlets  might  be  produced  in  evidence  of 
the  skill  with  which  the  notion  was  carried  into  effect; 
and  an  account  of  Trichinopoly,  written  in  October,  1890, 
may  at  once  be  recalled  as  a  good  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  journalizing.^  As  regards  his  work  now  imder  notice 
he  explains  that  he  has  "tried  above  all  things  to  be 
brief  and  comparative";  also  that  he  has  ''endeavoured 
to  mention  such  names  and  events  as  cannot  well  be 
omitted,  and,  as  all  knowledge  is  comparative,  to  focus 
them  by  occasional  references  to  contemporary  occurrences 
outside  India."  Those  for  whom  he  has  catered  may,  we 
think,  be  congratulated,  as  well  as  the  author  himself,  on 
this  outcome  of  his  latest  labours.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  condense  and  expound  Indian  history  so  as  to 
make  the  main  facts  and  issues  intelligible,  and  an  attempt 

*  **  Twelfth  Tour  of  H.E.  the  Governor** ;  with  map  photo-ziiicographed  at 
Central  Sanrey  Office,  Madras. 
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to  bring  it  home  to  tlie  apprehension  of  English  readers, 
by  reference  to  contemporary  and  better  known  annalsy  is 
by  no  means  safe  to  succeed  with  the  mass  of  students. 

In  a  prefatory  note  to  his  chapters  on  ''the  Ma- 
hammadans,"  Mr.  Bees  tells  us  that  "the  spelling  of 
proper  names  is  according  to  the  system  authorized  by 
the  Gbvernment  of  India,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
well-known  words,  as  Punjab,  Poena,  where  a  change 
from  the  customary  form  would  be  pedantic."  But  we 
find  in  the  first  thirty  pages  such  inconsistencies  as 
Buasora  (page  1)  and  Basra  (page  2) ;  Moslems  and 
Muslims  (page  3) ;  Bashid  (page  27)  and  Tameen  (page 
28) ;  and  surely  our  old  friend  of  the  ''Arabian  Nig-hts" 
would  be  more  correctly  designated  Khali/  than  Caliph,  There 
is  no  need  to  go  further;  but  it  may  be  understood  that 
orthographical  revision  is  needed,  if  only  for  consistency's 
sake — ^let  alone  the  '^Indian  Government  system,"  which, 
if  applied  generally  to  the  men,  places,  and  things  of 
Islam,  would  not  be  free  from  many  and  serious  objections. 


The  Meoha  Duta  by  Kalidasa  with  a  Sinhalese 
Paraphrase.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Panabokke, 
M.R.A.S.,  C.B.     (Colombo,  1894,  pp.  xvi.  and  86.) 

Mr.  William  Gunatilaka,  of  Kandy,  discovered  there, 
shortly  before  his  death,  at  the  Oriental  Library,  the  unique 
MS.  of  this  interesting  work.  It  is  an  ancient  Sanna,  or 
word-for-word  commentary  on  the  famous  work  of  Kalidasa, 
and  is  of  some  importance,  firstly  by  reason  of  the  curious 
readings  it  sometimes  gives  in  difficult  passages  of  the  poem, 
and  secondly  by  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  possessed  by  Ceylon  pandits.  On 
the  first  point  a  full  selection  is  here  given  of  the  various 
readings — W  standing  for  the  reading  of  Wilson's  well-known 
Calcutta  edition  of  the  poem  (1813),  and  P  for  the  readings 
given  from  the  unique  Ceylon  MS.  by  the  present  editor. 
On  the  second  point  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  grammatical 
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notes  depend,  not  on  Pacini,  but  on  some  other  grammar 
or  grammars.  The  editor  states,  in  a  private  note,  that  he 
hopes  to  treat  fully  of  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  this  fact  after  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  with 
greater  exactitude  what  are  actually  the  sources  from  which 
these  rules,  not  found  in  Paigiini,  are  actually  quoted. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  find  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished descendants  of  the  ancient  chieftains  of  the 
beautiful  island  so  long  renowned  for  its  scholarship  both 
able  and  willing  to  devote  his  time  to  so  careful  an  edition 
of  a  difficult  Sanskrit  text,  and  of  the  no  less  difficult 
ancient  Sinhalese  commentary  upon  it.  And  we  trust 
that  his  further  consideration  of  the  historical  results  to 
be  drawn  from  the  commentary  will  not  be  too  long 
delayed. 

Rh.  D. 


Various  Bradinos. 


W.  (Wilson). 

3  Kautukadhana  hetoh 

4  Jivitalambanarthi 

5  Prakftikrpanah 
8  Aham 

10  Prayaso 

12  Bhavato 

13  Srotrapeyam 

14  Pariharan 
18  Snigdhave^i 
19 

26  Yuktam 
„    Calormi 

32  Anusara 

33  Pratyusheshu 

34  Tyaktva 

35  Eridavirata 

36  Abhyeti 

40  Tankasyancid 


P.  (Paijiabokke). 

Eetakadhana  hetoh. 

Jivitalambanartham. 

Pra^ayakrpanah. 

Ayam. 

Prananara. 

Bhavata. 

Sravyabaddham. 

Parihara. 

Sarpaveni. 

Whole  stanza  wanting. 

Yat  tat. 

Calormyah. 

Upasara. 

Pratyusherddha. 

Nitva. 

Eridabhirata. 

Apyeti. 

Tttsyah  kincid. 
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W.  (Wilson). 

P.  (Panabokke). 

46  Pushpasaraih 

Pushpaih  aadhu. 

49  Yilasat 

Yikasat. 

56 

The  whole  stanza  (65  in  P) 

differs. 

67  Dryadi 

Drshadi. 

„    Upaoita 

Upabhrta. 

„    Kalpante'sya 

Kalpishyante. 

64 

Lines  3  and  4  differ  in  P 

(verse  63). 

68 

Adds  two  stanzas  numbered 

II.  3  and  II.  4  between 

Wilson's  67  and  68. 

69 

70  Prerana                          II 

.    7  Prerita. 

71  Bhumir 

8  Bhumer. 

„    Sajalaka^ikS 

SalilakanikS. 

73 

Before  73  P  has  two  ad- 

ditional   stanzas    num- 

bered II.  10,  11. 

74  Atra 

Tatra. 

76  HaimaischannS  snigdha 

15  Haimaih  sthita  dirgha. 

76  Yasyastire  raoita 

16  Tasyastire  vihita. 

„    Yeshtana 

Yeshtita. 

77  Eansyatyanno 

17  Yanchatyannyo. 

80  Arhasyantarbhavana 

20  Arhasyenambhavana. 

83  Priyaya 

23  BahOnam. 

„    Tvadanusara^a 

Tvadupagamanat. 

84  Alokete  nipatati  pure 

24  Sanlakshya    te    grhapati 

ghare. 

86  Gamanadivasam 

26  Yirahadivase. 

„    Samyogam  va 

Matsamyogam. 

87  Pidayenmadviyogah 

27  Pidayedviproyogah. 

89  Yisva 

29  Nihsva. 

,,    Esha^am  api  bhavet 

„    Eatham  upanamet. 

90  Sikhadama 

30  Sirodama. 

91  Gatamabhimukham 

31  Gatamapasukham. 

,,    Cakshuhkhedat 

Ehedacchakshuh. 
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W.  (Wilson). 

91  Chadayantim 
'92  Komalan 
93  Yat 
95  Hastasaravahananam 

97  Stanitavacatiuir 

98  Proshtanam 

99  Caivam 

„    Kantodautah 

101  Druta 

102  Bruvila^an 
106 

110  Masan  etan 

111  Satvaram 

112  Yyapadaste 
114 

115  Priyasatnucitam  prar- 
thaii  cetaso  me 


P.  (Panabokke). 
81  Ghadayitva. 

32  Pelavam. 

33  Tat. 

35  llastasambahanabhir. 
37  Stanitavacano. 
88  PrekshitaDam. 

39  Oaiva. 
Eantopantat. 

40  Drava. 

43  Brupatakam. 

The  whole  stanza  wanting 
in  P. 

49  Seshan  masan. 

50  Sasvaram. 

51  Bhramsinaste. 

53  Is  inserted  by  P  before  115. 

54  Priyam  anucitaprarthana- 

vartmano  me. 


The  Coins  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  India.  Collected 
by  Chas.  J.  RoDGERS,  and  purchased  by  the  Panjab 
Government.     Calcutta,  1894. 

This  is  a  catalogue  of  a  collection  made  with  great 
diligence  and  pains — and  one  must  have  tried  it  to  know 
what  a  trial  of  temper  and  patience  it  is — ^in  the  bazaars  of 
the  Panjab  during  some  25  years,  by  Mr.  Bodgers,  to  whom 
lire  owe  so  much  information  about  the  coins  of  the  Surf 
kings  and  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Dehli. 

Mr.  Rodgers  was  the  first  to  describe,  in  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Journal  in  1880,  the  copper  coinage  of  Akbar ;  and 
this  catalogue  is  the  first  in  which  the  copper  coinage  of  the 
Dehli  emperors  is  described  to  any  extent,  for,  as  was  re- 
marked in  our  Journal  last  year,  when  noticing  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  this  series,  the  national  collection  was 
very  poor    in    that    kind  of   coin,   containing  only  forty 
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Bpecimens  ia  all — thirty-nine  of  Akbar  and  one  of  Jahanglr. 
This  collection  supplies  this  deficiency  of  knowledge  about 
them,  and  corrects  the  impression  given  by  Mr.  S.  Lane- 
Poole  that  the  Mogul  copper  coinage  was  a  scanty  one. 

The  whole  collection  comprises  1816  coins  (53  gold, 
1046  silver,  and  717  copper),  of  which  1559  are  Mogul 
coins  and  257  Suri,  and  includes  many  novelties  in  all 
metals.  The  coins  of  Babar  and  Huroayun  are  numerous 
and  interesting ;  of  Akbar  there  is  a  large  assortment  and 
an  especially  remarkable  copper  series.  The  author  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  coinage  of  Jahanglr,  and 
gives  a  long  list  of  couplets  he  has  found  on  his  coins ; 
he  describes,  too,  twenty-two  copper  coins  of  this  emperor, 
on  some  of  which  are  new  designations  of  coins  replacing 
those  pf  his  father  Akbar.  The  copper  coins  of  Shah  Jahan 
Aurangzlb,  Muhammad  Shah,  'Alamgir  II.,  Shah  'Alam  11., 
and  Akbar  II.  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  square  dirham 
Bh^ryi  of  Aurangzlb  and  Farrukh  Siyar,  similar  in  weight 
to  the  old  Ehallf  coins,  are  new.  The  list  of  mints  contains 
several  new  names  and  some  fresh  readings,  with  some 
interesting  honorific  titles  of  mints,  such  as  akhtamagar 
Oudh,  dar  al-jahdd  Haidarabad,  bandar  %  mubdrak  Surat,  and 
Muhammabdd  'urf  Udaipur  mafiUha, 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  large  collection  made  by  Mr.  Bodgera 
during  the  time  he  was  Archaeological  Surveyor  could  not 
have  been  included  in  this  list;  he  then  collected  for 
Oovemment  and  not  for  himself ;  he  appended  lists  to  his 
reports,  but  they  were  not  published,  and  the  coins  were 
distributed  by  the  Government  to  various  museums.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  too,  that  there  are  no  plates  illustrating 
some  of  the  coins  described  in  this  catalogue ;  it  is  difficult 
for  those  not  very  familiar  with  the  lettering  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  words,  especially  on  the  copper  coins, 
to  make  out  the  legends  without  a  specimen  illustration, 
and  in  case  of  a  doubtful  or  disputed  reading  it  is  of  course 
all-important,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  reading,  on  the  coin 
of  A.H.  1135,  Akhtarnagar  Oudh,  not  Akbarnagar,  as  is 
given  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
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We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Bodgers  has  other  cata- 
logues of  iDdian  coins  in  hand,  viz.  a  second  part  of  the 
one  now  under  notice,  one  of  the  collection  in  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta,  and  one  of  that  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  On  the  publication  of  these  we  shall  have 
made  much  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  series 
of  coins,  which  now  much  needs  to  be  brought  together  and 
concisely  arranged. 

0.  0. 

Vedanta  und  BuDDHiSMUS,  als  Fermeute  fiir  eine  kunftige 
Regeneration  des  religiosen  Beuresstseins  innerhalb 
des  europaischen  Kulturkreises.  Von  Th.  Schultze. 
(Leipzig :  W.  Friedrich.     No  date.     Pp.  78  and  143.) 

Interesting  and  worthy  of  attention  as  a  specific  attempt 
at  the  comparison  of  religious  principles,  and  a  contribution 
to  progress  in  the  same,  this  essay  is  of  significance  in  so 
far  as  it  purports  to  indicate  the  drift  of  modern  religious 
thought.  The  author  holds  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
culture  of  the  Western  world  to  shake  oS  the  decadent, 
discrepant  heritage  of  Hebraic  tradition,  and  to  combine 
its  genuine  but  independent  sources — viz.  the  Helleno-Roman 
treasures  of  the  genius  of  communication  and  self-expression, 
the  modem  methods  of  empirical  science  and  the  old  Indo- 
Aryan  psychological  insight,  contemplative  power,  and 
ethical  self-mastery — into  a  basis  for  truly  catholic  progress. 

Part  I.  of  the  work  (pp.  1-78)  is  a  criticism  of  Christianity 
in  its  principles  and  results,  with  a  destructive  purport. 
Part  II.  analyses  the  leading  concepts  of  the  religion  of 
the  Veda,  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta,  and  the  doctrines 
of  Buddhism,  together  with  ''some  aphoristic  contributions" 
towards  a  reply  to  the  inquiry,  how  far  it  were  possible  for 
these  to  take  root  in  the  soil  of  modern  European  thought, 
were  Christianity  banished.  The  author  weighs  the  claims 
of  Christianity  to  be  called,  and  to  continue  to  be,  a  base 
of  European  culture,  and  finds  them  wanting.  Religion 
will  survive  it.     Beligion,  which  the  autonomy  of  practical 
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morality  cannot  replace  (since  man  is  not  only  social,  but 
has  his  inner  life,  his  Fur^^h-kben  increasing  in  depth 
and  pervasiveness  the  higher  his  oalture  and  ideals) — 
religion,  as  a  series  of  dogmatic  traditions,  most  die  before 
religion,  as  a  self-conscious,  self -chosen  ''ethico-metaphysicid 
view  of  life  and  the  universe,''  yielding  guidance  of  conduct, 
can  develop. 

In  the  greater  offspring  of  the  pure  nature-worship  of  the 
Veda,  in  the  Yedantist  doctrine  of  universal  self,  as  well 
as  in  the  serene  mastery  over,  not  mortification  of,  emotion 
and  susceptibility  to  external  influences,  inculcated  by 
Buddhism,  the  writer  finds  a  depth  of  psychological  insight 
and  moral  wisdom  unequalled  elsewhere.  Berkeley  and 
Fichte  he  instances  as  having  made  some  approach  to  it. 
The  latter's  doctrine  of  future  existence  would  amount  to 
Karma,  could  he  have  shaken  off  the  Western  standpoint 
of  beginning  with  the  present  life.  Locke,  again,  in  his 
doctrine  of  uneasiness  (Essay  II.  xxi.)  gives  practically  a 
Buddhist  exposition  of  tanhd. 

Had  the  author  succeeded  in  developing  his  brief  con- 
structive contribution  with  the  force  and  lucidity  of  his 
critical  expositions,  the  value  of  the  work  wo\ild  have  been 
indefinitely  increased.  As  it  is,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
eminently  fruitful  and  suggestive  in  the  way  in  which  it 
brings  Western  speculation  into  comparison  with  Eastern 
thought.  The  author's  acquaintance  with  the  best  sources 
of  information,  available  in  European  languages,  on  the 
philosophy  of  India  and  on  the  ethics  of  Buddhism  is  wide 
and  accurate.  And  he  has  also  the  insight  which  comes 
of  sympathy. 

MosER,  Hrnri.  L'Irrioation  kn  Asie  Cbntrale,  firuDE 
ofooRAPHiQUR  ET  £ooMOMiQUE.  With  a  map.  Paris, 
1894. 

M.  Henri  Moser,  the  author  of  "A  travers  I'Asie 
Centrale,"  began  his  travels  in  Central  Asia  as  a  young 
man,  and  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  rare  opportunities 
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for  studying  the  resouroes  of  the  Russian  possessions  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Associated  in  the  vast  projects 
and  works  of  such  eminent  administrators  as  Kaufmann, 
Ghemaiefy  and  Anneukof,  he  brings  the  fruits  of  a  long 
experience  to  bear  on  the  interesting  questions  discussed 
in  the  present  work.  In  Chapter  I.  he  examines  the 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  the  gradual  dessication  of 
the  Aralo-Caspian  basin,  its  geology,  surface  deposits  (such 
as  loess,  sand-drift,  etc.),  the  temperature,  atmospheric 
deposits,  and  direction  and  force  of  wind.  He  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  orography  and  hydrography,  the  main  arteries  of 
irrigation,  ag^ricultural  products,  and  useful  plants.  Finally 
he  reviews  briefly  the  population,  sedentary  and  nomadic. 
In  Chapter  II.  he  treats  of  the  history  of  irrigation  and 
its  great  importance  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  the 
people  of  Asia,  while  he  touches  on  the  traces  of  irriga- 
tion works  in  such  centres  as  Merv,  Khiva,  Ferghanah, 
the  Hi  and  Zarafshan  valleys.  Chapter  III.  is  of  more 
present  interest,  for  here  the  author  explains  the  actual 
methods  of  cultivation  as  now  practised.  These  are 
divisible  under  two  heads:  (1)  where  the  rainfall  is 
sufficient  to  raise  crops,  and  (2)  where  artificial  irrigation 
is  necessary.  It  is  on  this  last  that  the  inhabitant  of 
Central  Asia  is  mainly  dependent  for  his  subsistence. 
The  all-important  water  supply  governs  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  and  is  at  the  root  of  the 
unwritten  customary  law  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  serves  also  as  a  basis  of  Imperial  taxation. 
Having  examined  in  detail  the  systems  of  irrigation 
pursued  in  the  provinces  of  Zarafshan  (Chapter  lY.)  and 
Bokhara  (Chapter  Y.),  M.  Moser  summarizes,  in  conclusion, 
the  future  prospects  of  irrigation  and  the  schemes  devised 
for  the  development  of  the  country.  If  it  be  admitted,  he 
remarks,  that  under  former  conquerors  instability  and 
uncertainty  for  the  morrow  weighed  heavily  on  public 
enterprise  and  prevented  the  development  of  resources, 
it  is  incumbent  on  Hussia  to  create  a  new  system  of 
irrigation  based  on   the  conquests  of  modern  science  and 
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the  experience  gained  by  the  natives  .  .  •  The  ancient 
and  legendary  prosperity  of  Central  Asia  will  not  only 
come  to  life  again,  but  it  may  and  ought  to  be  surpassed. 
With  the  wish  and  conviction  that  it  may  and  will  do  so, 
M.  Moser  concludes  his  book. 

E.  D.  M. 

The  TARiKH-i-jAntn,  or  New  History  of  MIrzA  'Alt 
Muhammad  the  BAb.  Bt  MirzA  Huseyn  op 
HamadAn.  Translated  from  the  Persian  by  Edward 
G.  Browne,  M.A,  M.B.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of 
the  University  Press.     Cambridge,  1893. 

Had  Mr.  Browne  done  no  more,  to  make  known  the  story 
of  the  B&bis  and  the  character  of  their  literature,  than 
publish  the  remarkable  papers  bearing  upon  this  persecuted 
sect  which  appeared  in  the  July  and  October  numbers 
of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  five  years  ago 
(1889),  he  would  have  deserved  the  warm  acknowledgment 
of  Orientalists  and  students  of  Oriental  history.  But  he 
has  rendered  further  service  of  similar  kind  and  in  the  same 
cause,  both  by  medium  of  the  Society's  Journal  and  by 
separate  publication.  In  April,  1892,  he  enriched  our 
pages  with  his  valuable  remarks  on  the  texts  edited  by 
Baron  Victor  Rosen  in  the  Colteetions  Sdentifigues  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Oriental  Institute,  and  to  these,  in  the 
following  July  and  October,  he  added  his  elaborate  analysis 
of  certain  manuscripts  which  he  had  before  omitted  to  notice, 
but  the  contents  of  which,  he  was  of  opinion,  should,  for 
many  reasons,  be  '*  clearly  and  succinctly  stated."  Towards 
the  end  of  1891  he  edited,  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Oambridge 
University  Press,  the  **  Traveller's  Narrative,"  illustrating 
the  Episode  of  the  B&b,  set  forth  in  the  original  Persian 
text  as  well  as  an  English  translation  of  his  own  with 
explanatory  notes.  We  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  a 
publication  of  the  Cambridge  Press  later  in  date  than  any 
of  those  to  which  reference  has  here  been  made.  It  is 
called  the  Tdrikh4-Jadld  or  "New  History." 
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For  the  particulars  of  the  feud  which,  in  recent  years,  has 
divided  the  B&bi  camp,  and  weakened  the  outside  j^r^^/t^d  of 
the  sect,  owing  to  the  partial  supersession  of  its  old  leader, 
Subh-i-Ezel,  by  the  more  active  and  energetic  Behd'u'Udh, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  present 
volume,  together  with  its  author's  previous  writings,  which 
are  full  of  information  and  instruction  on  the  subject.  The 
death  of  Beh&'u'U&h,  pending  the  controversy,  does  not  seem 
to  have  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  situation  or 
contributed  to  restore  authority  to  his  opponent.  As  to  the 
ascertained  outcome  of  the  conflict  in  these  days,  Mr.  Browne 
writes : — 

"  While  the  Beh&'is  have  been  ever  waxing  in  power  and 
influence,  so  that  their  numbers  now  probably  reach,  or  even 
exceed,  half  a  million  souls,  the  Ezelis  have  been  ever 
waning,  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  all  they  amount  to  a  few  hundreds.  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  recent  death  of  Behd  will  contribute  in  any 
sensible  measure  to  the  restoration  of  their  former  fortunes, 
though  Ezel  still  lives  and  numbers  amongst  his  supporters, 
at  least,  one  or  two  men  of  energy  and  ability." 

The  appearance  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Jadid  among  the  more 
notable  specimens  of  B&bi  literature,  is  thus  accounted  for 
in  Professor  Browne's  Introduction.  One  H&ji  Mirzd  Jdni, 
a  merchant  of  K&sh&n,  an  early  disciple  of  the  B&b,  Mirz& 
Muhammad  'Ali,  ''was  remarkable  for  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  new  religion."  After  giving  many  proofs  of 
sincere  attachment  to  his  master  and  that  master's  memory, 
in  the  course  of  a  brief  but  busy  career  (during  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  prominent  B&bis), 
"he  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith  at  Teherdn  on 
September  15th,  1852."  During  the  two  years  that  inter- 
vened between  his  Chief's  death  and  his  own,  he  composed 
a  voluminous  work  under  the  strange  title  of  ''The  Point 
of  Kdf,"  on  the  "doctrines  and  history  of  the  religion" 
which  he  professed.  The  manuscript  of  this  composition  is 
forthcoming,  in  its  entirety,  in  the  Bibliothkque  Nationale  at 
Paris,  and  is  of  high  value  as  a  contemporary  record  of  the 

j.KA.B.  1894.  42 
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early  days  of  B&bi-iam;  bat  politioal  questiona  will  arise 
even  amidst  religious  environment,  and  as  Mirz&  J&ni  was 
the  determined  upholder  of  the  B&b's  immediate  suooessor, 
Subh-i-Ezely  the  claim  to  headship  of  the  community,  set  up 
by  the  more  influential  Beh&'u'llah,  would  have  run  the  risk 
of  harm,  had  this  document  been  made  public  as  it  stood. 
It  was  *'  practically  dangerous  to  the  plans  and  pretensions '' 
of  the  latter;  and  it  became  oecessary,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
powerful  majority,  that  Mirss4  J&n(*s  eld  history  of  the 
B&b  and  his  apostles  ''should  be  superseded  by  a  revised, 
expurgated,  and  amended  '  New  History '  (T&rikh-i- Jadid), 
which,  while  carefully  omitting  every  fact,  doctrine,  and 
expression  calculated  to  injure  the  policy  of  Beh&,  or  to  give 
offence  to  his  followers,  should  preserve,  and  even  supplement 
with  new  material  derived  from  fresh  sources,  the  substance 
of  the  earlier  chronicle." 

According  to  information  obtained  for  Mr.  Browne,  in 

reply    to    questions    categorically    put   by   himself,    Mirz& 

Huseyn  of  Hamad^n,  whose  name  is  openly  connected  with, 

and  appears  on  the  title-page  of,  the  book  under  notice, 

was  a  young  Persian  in  the  suite  of  N&siru'd-diu  Shah 

on  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  first  visit  to  Europe.     After 

his  return  to  Teher&n  he  fell  upon  evil  days,  for  he  was 

imprisoned  in  that  city.    When  released  he  found  employ-^ 

ment  in  the  office  of  one  Manakji  Limji,  the  Parsi  Agent  at 

the  capital,  a  worldly,  busy,  and  withal  a  plodding  literary 

man,  by  whom  he  was  eventually  commissioned  to  write 

a  history  of   the  Bftbis.     This   was   the   particular   work 

•«i.^^j^j   to  supplant   the    more    genuine  but   less  politic 

In  carrying  it  into  execution  the  reputed  author 

\  have  had  ready  access  to  Mirzd  J&ni's  manuscript 

ut  in  selecting  and  putting  together  his  facts  and 

he  must  have  been  somewhat  hampered  by  the 

n  of  his  Zoroastrian  master.       Another  and  ap- 

abler  assistant  in  the  composition  was  a  certain 

bu'l    Fad,    of    whose    intelligence    Mr.    Browne 

a  high  opinion. 

idently  of  the  question  of   time  and   space,   an 
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analjsk  of  eyents  reearded  would  hardly  be  an  appropriate 
course  to  pursue  m  disposing  of  the  narrative  before  us, 
which  consists,  in  some  instances,  of  fragments  pieced 
together,  in  others  of  repetitions  or  variations  of  a  fore- 
going text.  But  a  perusal  of  the  whole  volume  may  be 
recommended,  and  would  assuredly  repay  the  interested 
student  of  religions  and  schisms  in  the  East.  However 
faulty  its  literary  method  may  appear,  judged  by  a  European 
standard,  there  are,  scattered  throughout  its  pages,  vivid 
descriptions,  touching  reflections,  eloquent  appeals,  and 
curious  if  not  always  credible  episodes.  The  massacre 
of  tiie  garrison  of  Sheikh  Tabarsi  supplies  material  for  a 
horrible  tale  of  Persian  treachery.  But  this  is  one  only 
of  many  like  illustrations,  in  which  we  would  fain  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  authenticated  precedents,  the  picture  is 
over-coloured.  A  short  descriptive  paragraph  may  be 
quoted  in  extenso.  It  refers  to  the  close  of  the  sad  story, 
when  the  B&bi  chief,  ia  acceptance  of  a  deceitful  invitation, 
passed  over,  with  a  few  followers,  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Shah's  Commander:— 

''After  the  interchange  of  the  usual  compliments,  the 
Prince  requested  Jendh'd-Kuddia  to  order  his  followers  to 
lay  down  their  anns,  because  these  were  a  menace  and  a 
cause  of  fear  to  the  troops.  This  request  he  urged  so 
persistently  that  Jendb-i^Kuddda  finally  sent  orders  to  his 
men  to  lay  aside  their  weapons,  which  orders  were  cheerfully 
and  willingly  obeyed.  Then  the  soldiers  gath^ed  up  the 
arms  and  weapons  and  bore  them  away.  Before  this  was 
done  the  Prince  had  ordered  breakfast  to  be  brought  for  the 
B&bis.  But  when  these  sat  down  unarmed  to  eat,  the 
soldiers  surrounded  them  and  fired  a  volley  upon  them, 
and  then  rushed  in  amongst  the  survivors,  giving  for 
refreshment  the  draught  of  martyrdom.  Then  they  seized 
Jendb^p-Kuddiis  and  those  who  were  with  him.  A  strange 
hospitality  and  welcome  did  they  show  to  these  poor  people ! 
After  they  had  for  three  months  suffbred  such  hunger  that 
they  would  willingly  eat  grass,  and  even  that  failed  them, 
they  were  bidden  on  the  Word  of  God  to  a  feast,  yet  ere  they 
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had  tasted  a  single  morsel  their  hunger  was  appeased  with 
bullets!  And  so  much  of  their  blood  was  collected  in  a 
hollow  of  the  ground,  that  the  truth  of  a  tradition  which 
affirms  that  in  that  land  shall  be  such  bloodshed  that  a  horse 
shall  wade  knee-deep  in  gore^  was  made  manifest"  (pp. 
86-7). 

Some  pages  further  on  we  read  of  the  death,  at  Niriz,  of  a 
distinguished  B&bi,  named  Seyyid  Yahyd,  of  whose  person 
the  soldiers  of  Prince  Firuz  Mirz&  had  become  possessed 
by  a  process  of  treachery  much  resembling  the  last  narrated. 
The  executioner  having  refused  to  fulfil  his  task,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  substitute.  What  followed  is  thus 
described : — 

"  One  who  had  lost  two  brothers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war,  and  therefore  cherished  a  deep  resentment,  said,  'I 
will  kill  him.'  And  he  loosed  the  shawl  wherewith  Seyyid 
Yahy&  was  girt,  cast  it  round  his  neck,  and  drew  it 
tight.  And  others  beat  his  holy  body  with  sticks  and 
stones,  dragging  it  hither  and  thither  over  the  plain,  till 
his  soul  soared  falcon-like  to  the  branches  of  Paradise. 
Then  they  severed  his  head  from  the  body,  skinned  it, 
stuffed  it  with  straw,  and  sent  it,  with  other  heads,  along 
with  the  captives  to  Shir&z.  And  they  sent  an  announce- 
ment of  their  victory  and  triumph  to  Prince  Nusratu'd- 
Dawla,  and  fixed  a  day  for  their  entry  into  Shir&z.  And 
when  on  the  appointed  day  they  drew  near,  the  city  was 
decorated,  and  the  people  were  busy  enjoying  themselves 
and  making  merry,  most  of  them  having  come  out  from  the 
town  to  meet  the  victorious  troops  and  gaze  on  the  captives  " 
(pp.  123-4). 

One  more  extract  of  a  passage  relating  to  the  second 
Niriz  war  is  taken  from  the  MS.  of  the  Tdrikh^i'Jadid 
obtained  by  Mr.  Sidney  Churchill,  and  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  given  at  foot  of 
pages  128-31:— 

''The  fi&bis  fought  most  gallantly  and  were  always 
victorious,  until  at  length,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  they 
were  overcome  and  suffered  martyrdom.     Their  persecutors. 
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having  captured  and  killed  the  men,  seized  and  slew  forty 
women  and  children  in  the  following  manner :  They  placed 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  cave,  heaped  up  in  the  cave  a 
vast  quantity  of  firewood,  poured  naphtha  over  the  faggots 
strewed  around,  and  set  fire  to  it.  One  of  those  who  took 
part  in  this  deed  related  as  follows :  '  After  two  or  three 
days  I  ascended  that  mountain  and  removed  the  door  from 
the  cave.  Z  saw  that  the  fire  had  sunk  down  to  the  ashes; 
but  all  those  women  with  their  children  were  seated,  each 
in  some  comer,  clasping  their  little  ones  to  their  bosoms,  and 
sitting  round  in  a  circle,  just  as  they  were  when  we  left 
them.  Some,  as  though  in  despair  or  in  mourning,  had 
suffered  their  heads  to  sink  down  on  their  knees  in  grief, 
and  all  retained  the  postures  they  had  assumed.  I  was 
filled  with  amazement,  thinking  that  the  fire  had  not  burned 
them.  Full  of  apprehension  and  awe  I  entered.  Then 
I  saw  that  all  were  burned  and  charred  to  a  cinder,  yet 
had  they  never  made  a  movement  which  would  cause  the 
crumbling  away  of  the  bodies.  As  soon  as  I  touched 
them  with  my  hand,  however,  they  crumbled  away  to 
ashes.  And  all  of  us,  when  we  had  seen  this,  repented 
what  we  had  done.    But  of  what  avail  was  this  P ' " 

Four  Appendices  to  the  narrative  are  interesting  and 
important.  While  the  first  relates  to  passages  in  it  which 
Mr.  Browne  has  not  thought  necessary  to  translate,  the 
second  treats  of  H&ji  Mirzi  J&ni's  History,  with  especial 
reference  to  those  passages  which  the  "  New  History "  has 
suppressed  or  modified.  The  third  Appendix  is  Mr. 
Browne's  translation  of  a  ''  Succinct  Account  of  the  B&bi 
Movement,"  written  expressly  for  him  by  Subh-i-Ezel. 
Our  author  rightly  says:  "On  the  importance  of  such  an 
account  coming  from  such  a  source  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell;  it  is  almost  as  though  we  had  a  narrative  of  the 
first  beginnings  of  Isl&m  told  by  'AU  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  That 
so  valuable  a  document  deserved  publication  will,  Z  should 
think,  be  questioned  by  no  one."  The  original  Persian  MS. 
of  the  writer,  which  is  bound  up  with  the  remaining  contents 
of  the  volume,  after  the  Zndex,  is  also  published  separately. 
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Appendix  lY.  is  a  collection  of  original  documents  and 
fac-similes :  one  being  a  letter  from  the  B&b  himself ;  one 
the  nomination  of  Subh-i-Ezel  to  succeed  the  B&b;  one  a 
letter  from  the  B&Vs  amanuensis;  and  one  a  letter  from 
the  renowned  KurratuT-Ayn,  a  very  Joan  of  Arc  in  the 
estimation  of  her  eo^religionists. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  and  quoted  the  lucid  intro- 
duction to  the  "  New  History,"  One  more  section  remains : 
The  Preface,  which  is  part  of  the  translated  book  itself, 
is  perplexing  in  its  incidental  references  to  the  writer's 
identity,  and  in  a  certain  soupfon  of  European  thought 
which  involuntarily  finds  way  amid  the  lines.  It  might 
almost  be  utilized  as  a  tract  for  distribution  among  educated 
Persians — to  be  by  them  re-distributed  and  interpreted 
among  their  less  civilized  brethren.  More  dignified  in 
character  than  the  satirical  drama  of  Mirz&  Fath  'Ali 
Derbendi,  ably  rendered  into  the  language  of  the  Shah's 
subjects,  by  Mirza  Ji'afir  A^arbaij&ni — ^it  might  haply 
combine  with  this  last  to  open  the  eyes  of  young  Persia 
to  the  foibles  of  their  countrymen ;  in  which  case  no  small 
step  would  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  healthy 
reform, 

F,  J,  G. 


The  following  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  May  12tb, 
1894:— 

Sanskrii  Literature  in  India, 

Students  of  Yed&nta  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  fine 
edition  of  Suresvara's  large  vdriiha  on  the  Brihaddranyaka'- 
bhdshya,  which  has  been  issuing  from  the  Anandftsrama 
Press  at  Poena,  is  now  complete.  It  consists  of  2075 
pages  of  text  and  commentary,  with  144  pages  of  index 
to  first  lines.  The  preparation  of  the  index  was  a 
herculean  labour  indeed,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  another  of  equal  magnitude.  It  was  under- 
taken at  my  suggestion,  and  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
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students,  and  especially  to  quotation-hunters.  The  public 
cation  of  the  work  itself  has  long  been  a  desideratum, 
since  every  writer  of  the  admitavddin  school  has  drawn 
from  it  freely;  and,  moreover,  it  contains  important 
allusions  to  Dharmakirti,  as  my  fHend  Mr.  K.  B.  P&^hak 
knows.  Dr.  Bumell  made  a  great  mistake,  therefore, 
when  (in  his  Tanjore  Catalogue)  he  wrote  regarding  it: 
''This  work  is  of  very  little  interest,  as  it  simply  consists 
of  Sankara's  arguments  put  into  rather  doggerel  verse." 

The  Anand&srama  Press  has  already  given  us  Suresvara's 
rdrtika  on  the  Taittiriya'hhd^hya,  and  his  Naiahkarmya" 
eiddhi  was  edited  by  myself  for  the  Bombay  Sanskrit 
Series,  so  that  the  Mdnasolldsa  and  Panokikarana-vdrtika 
are  now  the  only  writings  of  his  that  remain  unpublished. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Apte  will  give  us  these.  Another  important 
treatise  recently  sent  forth  from  the  same  press  is  the 
Sutasamhitdy  consisting  of  1061  pages  of  text  and 
comment,  with  86  of  index  to  first  lines.  The  compiler 
of  the  latter,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  novice 
at  that  kind  of  thing,  as  is  evidenced,  for  instance,  by  his 
method  of  dealing  with  the  words  Yatsmriipam  av^ndya^ 
which  occur  ten  times  on  p.  646.  But  these  are  trifles, 
and  merely  show  that  learned  Pandits  have  not  yet 
attained  to  all  the  editorial  niceties  to  Which  we  are 
accustomed  here« 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  heresy  to  assert  that  our  friends 
in  Calcutta  still  need  extraneous  aid  or  supervision  in 
such  trifling  matters  as  politics,  for  instance,  or  in  the 
somewhat  more  weighty  concerns  of  local  government;  but 
that  they  urgently  require  it  in  the  all-important  art  of 
book-making  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  We  should  not 
then  have  had  1300  pages  of  demy-^octavo  put  into  one 
unwieldy  volume,  as  in  the  oase  of  the  recently  completed 
Vc^dha  Purdna\  or  the  still  greater  enormity  of  1700 
pages  of  the  same  size  thrust  into  a  single  volume  of  the 
GhtUurmrga  -  chintdmani,  Nor  Would  the  highly-esteetned 
Pandit  who  edited  the  Mimdmsd  Siitras  and  Bhftshya 
have  been  allowed  to  send  forth  the  second  volume  of  the 
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work  without  a  title-page,  if  an  English  scholar  had  been 
at  the  helm.  I  wrote  and  suggested  that  that  important 
prefix  should  be  provided,  and  in  due  course  one  arrived; 
but  it  was  for  the  whole  work,  comprising  780  plus  822 
pages  of  text,  and  123  of  indexes  I  But  the  crowning 
feat  of  all  was  the  publication  of  T&rftn&tha  TarkavA- 
chaspati's  grand  Sanskrit  Lexicon  of  5442  pages  of  royal- 
quarto,  without  a  single  break  for  division  into  volumes! 
A  conspicuous  example,  however,  of  successful  work- 
manship without  foreign  guidance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
publications  of  the  Nirnayasftgara  Press  of  Bombay,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  lamented  death  of  its  energetic  founder 
and  of  the  splendid  Pandit  who  was  the  chief  editor, 
continues  to  issue,  in  capital  style,  most  valuable  specimens 
of  the  literary  treasures  of  India.  It  is  to  this  press  that 
we  are  indebted  for  really  trustworthy  ecUtions  of  the 
best  works  on  Alankdra  and  of  the  minor  poems  from 
which  their  authors  drew  so  many  of  their  illustrations — 
such,  for  example,  as  HaraDijaya^  Kutianlmatay  BhallaUi' 
iataka,  Deviiafaka,  Odthdst^iaiatl,  and  others  which  were 
never  available  before.  The  latest  works  on  Poetics  are 
Buyyaka's  Aiankdraaarvaspa  and  Appadtkshita's  Chitra* 
mimdmsd.  Prior  to  these,  we  had  from  the  same  source 
Yftmana's  Alankdras&tras  with  vritti,  Anandavardhana's 
Dhvanydloka  with  Abhinavagupta's  Commentary,  Budra^ 
Kdvydlankdra  with  the  comment  of  Namis&dhu,  Jagan- 
nfttha's  Ramgangddhara^  and  Govind's  Kdvyapradipa^  with 
copious  extracts  from  the  Uddharana-chandrikd.  To  com- 
plete the  set  I  would  strongly  urge  the  publication  of 
Udbha^a's  work,  discovered  by  Mr.  Biihler  in  Jesalmir, 
and  deposited  in  the  collection  at  Poena,  and  also  of 
Anandavardhana's  Prdkvit  poem,  Panchabdnaiild,  if  it  can 
be  found.  With  the  aid  of  such  standard  works  as  these, 
we  are  able  to  correct  several  of  YaUabhadeva's  mistakes 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  passages  contained  in  his 
Subhdahitdvalt ;  and  this  has  already  been  partly  done  by 
the  late  Pandit  Durg&  Prasftd.  The  other  day,  however, 
I  met   with   another   statement   of   Yallabhadeva's  which 
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needs  investigation.  He  ascribes  his  verse  43  to  a  poet 
named  Amritadatta,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  at 
the  court  of  Sh&hbuddin  of  Kashmir,  whose  date  is  given 
bj  Cunningham  as  1352  a.d.  This  same  verse,  however, 
is  quoted  by  Buyyaka  in  his  Alankdrasarvasva  (p.  159), 
which  Dr.  Biihler  assigns  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Will  some  friend  kindly  crack  this  chronological 
nut  for  usP 

The  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series  maintains  its  high  character, 
and  would  hold  its  own  anywhere.  Among  its  recent 
issues  is  a  second  edition  of  fihim&ch&rya's  NyAyakoha^  a 
splendid  volume  of  1036  pages.  As  the  former  edition 
contained  only  267  pages,  this  is  practically  a  new  work 
altogether.  The  preparation  of  such  a  book  could  not 
have  been  in  better  hands,  the  learned  compiler  having, 
as  he  tells  us,  made  a  life-long  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Ny&ya  and  Yaiseshika  schools  of  philosophy.  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bhlm&ch&rya,  but  I  knew  his 
brother  Janftrdanftch&rya,  who  was  a  learned  Yed&ntist. 
Another  important  work  just  out  is  vol.  i.,  in  two  parts, 
of  Par&iara  SmviH  with  Sftya^a's  commentary,  edited  by 
Pandit  Y&man  S&stri  Isl&mpurkar.  References  are  given 
to  as  many  of  the  well-nigh  innumerable  quotations  as 
could  be  traced,  and  a  list  of  authors  and  works  quoted 
from  is  appended  to  each  volume,  and  an  index  to  the 
quotations.  I  have  said  ''an  index,''  but  that  is  a. 
misnomer;  for,  instead  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
quotations  in  each  volume,  we  have  the  citations  from 
each  author  arranged  in  separate  lists.  Consequently,  part 
one  has  136,  and  part  two  154,  distinct  lists  of  quotations. 
This  strange  method  makes  them  practically  valueless,  for, 
tmless  one  knew  the  author  from  which  a  quotation  is 
made,  one  might  have  to  examine  hundreds  of  lists.  A 
little  European  experience  here  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  of  value. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Benares,  with  its  three  streams  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  The  last  number  of  the  Revue  de 
VHistoire  des  Religions  contained  the  following  disquieting 
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statement  in  reference  to  the  Benares  Sanskrit  Series, 
which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Profs.  Griffith  and 
Thibaut:  ''D'apres  une  information  qui  me  vient  de 
rinde>  mais  qui,  je  TespSre  encore,  ne  se  oonfirmera  pas, 
cette  excellente  publication  serait  maintenant  arrdt^."  I 
fear  that  this  information  was  correct,  and  that  the 
streams  have  been,  or  will  be,  reduced  to  two.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  one  volume  at  least  of  Kum4rila*s 
Tantrav&rtika  should  not  have  been  completed  before  the 
series  collapsed;  as  it  is,  we  have  ten  fasciculi,  comprising 
960  pages,  the  last  of  which  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  and  no  title-page;  and  so  it  must  remain^ 
unbound,  in  our  bookcases,  a  melancholj  monument  to  the 
instability  of  literary  ventures  in  Benares!  The  Yisi*- 
anagram  Sanskrit  Series,  which  opened  briskly  in  1890, 
under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Yenis,  has,  owing  to  his 
absence  in  Europe,  experienced  a  temporary  check.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  may  long  hold  its  ground.  The  last 
volumes  issued  were  Yidyftranya's  Vivarauaprameya^Bangraha 
and  l^iv&ditya's  Saptapad&rtM  with  a  commentary.  Our 
very  old  friend,  Th$  Pandit^  has  got  into  a  decided 
muddle.  It  used  to  give  us  every  month  portions  of  four 
or  five  works  with  continuous  paging,  and  a  general 
index  for  the  annual  volume.  Now,  however,  eaok 
separate  portion  has  separate  paging,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Kdvyamdld  of  Bombay,  and  any  ordinary  mind  would 
suppose  that  this  was  with  a  view  to  separate  binding, 
each  having  its  own  title-page  and  index.  Nothing  of 
the  kind,  however,  was  contemplated;  and  we  have  this 
fearful  conglomeration  of  separately-paged  pieces^  each 
breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  yet  stuck 
together  with  a  general  index  as  before.  What  can  have 
happened  to  the  presiding  genius  of  this  aged  periodical? 

G.  A.  Jacob,  ColoneL 
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Notes  on  African  Philology. 
North  Africa. 

I.  Professor  Leo  Reiniscb,  of  Yiennai  has  published  in 
the  German  language  at  Vienna  three  parts  of  a  most 
valuable  book,  204  pages. 

"Die  Bedauye-Sprache  in  Nord-Ost  Africa.'*  In  1881 
Professor  Hermann  Almkvist  published  at  Upsala  in 
Sweden  his  well-known  volume. 

"Die  Bisch&ri-Sprache  Tu-Bed&uie."  This  new  volume 
of  Professor  Reinisch  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge, consisting  of  Texts  and  Grammatical  Notes,  and 
including  Dialects.  The  language  belongs  to  the  Hamitic 
Pamily,  and  is  spoken  in  the  regions  betwixt  the  Upper 
Nile  Basin  and  the  Bed  Sea. 

II.  Tigr^  is  the  chief  language  spoken  in  the  Italian 
colony  "Eritrea"  on  the  African  bank  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is,  with  the  exception  of  Arabic,  the  most  extensively 
spoken  language  of  Semitic  origin.  Its  field  is  between 
the  16  and  18  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It  has  no  written 
literature,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  philological  research,  while  its  southern 
sister  language  Tigrina  was  brought  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  within  the  pale  of  linguistical  analysis.  Captain  M. 
Gamperio's  "  Manuale  Tigrd-Italiano,''  comprising  an  outline 
Grammar,  Dialogues  and  two  Vocabularies,  is  intended  to 
serve  practical  purposes  only  by  facilitating  intercourse 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  Abyssinians.  The  Lazarist 
Father  J.  Schreiber's  "  Manuel  de  la  lan^e  TigraiV  the 
second  part  of  which  has  recently  been  published  at  Vienna 
six  years  after  the  first,  is  a  work  of  more  ambitious  aims. 
It  deals,  like  the  work  of  Professor  PrsBtorius,  with  the 
Tigrina  dialect,  but  differs  from  that  work  by  deriving 
its  materials  from  the  living  language  exclusively  both 
as  it  is  spoken  and  used  in  correspondence.  The  Character 
used  is  the  Amharic,  which  has  also  been  employed  in 
the  present  work.  The  second  part  contains  Tigrifia  letters 
with  a  French  translation,  notes,  and  a  vocabulary.     The 
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typographical  execution,  done  at  the  celebrated  printing 
office  of  Ad.  Holzhausen  at  Vienna,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

East  Africa. 

III.  In  this  Ilegion  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  published  a  great  many  small  books  in 
the  different  languages  for  the  use  of  Missionary  Societies. 
The  point  of  view,  from  which  I  regard  them  on  this 
occasion,  is  purely  philological,  and  they  do  certainly 
represent  an  advanced,  and  advancing,  knowledge  of 
Vernaculars,  of  which  the  names  even  were  unknown  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  There  is  no  use  in  setting  out 
the  names  of  these  works,  as  the  Student  will  find  them 
in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Society  under  their  respective 
languages:  these  are  of  the  Bantu  Family  the  Megi,  the 
Yao,  the  Nganga,  the  Swahili,  the  Gogo,  and  the  Ganda ; 
this  region  includes  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake  Nyasa 
and  the  country  between.  The  books  are  real,  prepared 
by  men  in  the  Field,  not  by  Scholars  in  their  European 
studies. 

South  Africa. 

IV.  I  have  on  my  table  a  revised  edition  of  the  Grammar, 
by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  American  Missionary,  of  the  Zulu 
language;  the  language  is  the  chief  amidst  the  many 
noble  Bantu  forms  of  speech  in  South  Africa,  and  this 
book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

V.  To  Mr.  M.  E.  Weale,  kte  D  Troop  B.S.A.  Company's 
Police,  we  are  indebted  for  a  small  Vocabulary,  published  at 
Cape  Town,  of  the  Tab^le  and  Eal&ka  languages  spoken  in 
Ma-Shona-land  and  Ma-Tab^le*land.  The  book  consists  of 
thirty-two  pages,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Prospectors 
and  Farmers  in  the  Ma-Sh6na-land.  There  are  manifest 
Zulu  affinities  in  these  languages;  it  is  a  first  effort,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  followed  by  more  serious  productions. 

VI.  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Hartman  has  published  outlines  of 
a  Grammar  of  another  Dialect  spoken  in  Ma-Shona-land. 
This  is  but  another  drop  of  a  coming  shower. 
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West  Africa. 

VII.  In  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  series  of 
Notes  of  Bantu  languages  from  the  pen  of  the  accom- 
plished Scholar  M.  Hel^  Chatelain:  his  experiences  lie  in 
the  Portuguese  Colony  of  Angola  on  the  West  Coast  south 
of  the  Equator.  No.  3  of  the  series  reached  me  a  few 
days  ago:  "The  Ma-Taka  and  their  Language."  This  is 
the  first  appearance  of  a  new  language;  the  geographical 
position  of  the  tribe  who  speak  it  is  indicated,  and  a 
Vocabulary  and  brief  Grammatical  Notes  are  appended. 

VIII.  The  late  Colonel  Ellis,  of  the  First  Battalion  of 
the  West  India  Regiment,  stationed  in  West  Africa,  north 
of  the  Equator,  in  the  British  Colonies,  has  contributed 
an  important  volume  on  the  "  Y&riba-speaking  Peoples 
of  the  Slave-Coast  of  West  Africa."  The  chapters  on 
Language,  Proverbs,  and  Folklore  tales  are  most  valuable. 
It  is  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  London,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  all  Libraries. 

IX.  The  various  useful  publications,  by  the  East  London 
Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  on  the  Congo 
Group  of  the  Bantu  Family  of  languages,  have  recently 
received  a  valuable  accession  in  a  "  Guide  to  the  Lu-Nkundu 
Language"  by  J.  and  F.  T.  McEittrick.  This  language 
is  spoken  along  with  the  Ki-Lolu  by  the  Ba-Nkundu  in 
the  Ba-Lolo  country  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Congo  where 
it  crosses  the  Equator  northwards.  The  two  differ  dialecti- 
cally  only.  The  Manual  comprises,  in  addition  to  a  short 
Grammar,  with  Texts,  conversations,  reading-lessons,  and 
two  Vocabularies,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  volume 
to  J.  B.  Eddie's  Lolo  Vocabulary. 

X.  "  Die  Tone  der  Neger-Sprachen,  und  ihre  Bezeich- 
nung  :  erortert  von  J.  G.  Christaller,  Basle,  Switzerland." 

This  is  a  short  Pamphlet  of  nineteen  pages  on  an 
important  and  intricate  subject  by  a  singularly  well- 
qualified  Scholar,  whose  experience  is  in  the  Field. 
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General  Subject. 

XI.  The  same  Scholar  has  contributed  to  the  general 
aubject  of  the  languages  of  Africa  an  interesting  and 
valuable  Pamphlet  of  fifty-nine  pages  under  the  title  ''Die 
Sprachen  Afrikas:  von  J.  Gt.  Christaller,  Stuttgard."  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  separate  copy  of  a  contribution  to  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wurtemburg  Society  of 
Commercial  Geography. 

XII.  The  Rev.  Lewis  Grout  contributed  a  valuable  Essay 
on  African  Languages  to  the  Chicago  Congress  of  1893. 

XIII.  In  conclusion  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  briefly 
to  allude  to  my  own  contribution  to  the  Chicago  Congress. 
In  1881  I  published,  with  the  help  of  friends  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Africa,  my  two  volumes 
of  the  ''  Modern  Languages  of  Africa  "  :  with  carefully  pre- 
pared Appendices  of  Languages,  Dialects,  and  Authorities. 
They  were  favourably  received,  and  have  been  quoted  by 
numerous  writers.  Twelve  years  had  passed  away,  and 
a  great  number  of  additional  books  had  been  published, 
and  the  authors  invariably  honoured  me  with  a  copy.  It 
was  too  soon  for  a  second  edition  of  my  book  before 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  so  it  occurred  to  me 
to  publish  in  the  English  and  French  languages  an  Essay 
on  the  ''Progress  of  African  Philology  from  1881  to  1893," 
forty-eight  pages,  with  Appendioea  naming  all  the  additional 
books  published  in  that  interval  of  time;  it  has  been 
appreciated,  and  will  greatly  help  the  person  to  whom 
it  falls  in  the  next  century  to  publish  a  revised  edition  of 
my  Book. 

BOBERT  N.  CusT, 
May  7th,  1894.  Hon.  Secretary. 

V.    Additions  to  thb  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

The  Bower  MS.    Pt.  2.    Fasc.  1, 
Epigraphia  Indica.     YoL  3.     Pts.  1  and  2. 
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Presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 

The  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Prakrit  Books  in  the  British 
Museam,  by  C.  BendalL  4to.    London,  1893. 

Presented  hy  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Sacred   Books   of    the   East.      Yol.    41.       ^atapatha 
Brahmana.    Pt.  3.    By  J.  Eggeling. 

8vo»     Oxford,  1894. 

Sacred    Books    of    the    East.       Vol.    49.       Buddhist 

Mabayana  Sutras.     By  E.  B.  Cowell,  Max  Miiller, 

etc.  8vo.     Oxford,  1894. 

Presented  hy  the  Authors. 
Alexander  (Gen.  G.  G.).  Confucius.   8vo.  London,  1890. 
Crooke  (W.).      Introduction  to  the  Popular  Religion 
and  Folklore  of  Northern  India. 

8vo.     Allahabad,  1894. 
Haug   (H.).     Yergleichende  Erdkunde  und  Alttesta- 
mentlich  geographische  Weltgeschichte. 

4to.     Ootha,  1894. 

Yogasastri    (E.    C).    Lectures    on    Hindu    Beligion, 

Philosophy,  and  Yoga.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1893. 

De  Goeje  (J.).      Kitab  at-Tanblh  w'al  Ischraf  of  al 

Mas'udi.  8vo.     Lug.-Bat.,  1894. 

Bodgers   (C.   J.)     Coins  of   the  Mogul   Emperors  of 

India.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1894. 

Rodgers  (C.  J.).     Coin  Collecting  in  Northern  India* 

8vo.     Allahabad,  1894. 
Plunkett   (Colonel  G.   T.).     Conversation   Manual  in 
English,  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Pashtu. 

8vo.    London,  1875. 
Taylor  (Rev.  G.  P.).    Gujarati  Grammar. 

8vo.     Surat,  1893. 
Cobham  (C.  D.).     Bibliography  of  Cyprus. 

8vo.    Nicosia,  1894. 
Banerji  (Eallpada).     Bengali  Grammar. 

Post  8vo.     Calcutta,  1884. 

Deussen  (Prof.  P.).    Elements  of  Metaphysics.     Trans. 

by  C.  M.  Duff.  8vo.    London,  1894. 
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Presented  hy  the  Leiden  University. 

Houtsma  (Th.).     Tiirkisch-Arabiscbes  Glossar  nach  der 
Leidener  Handschrift  8to.     Leiden^  1894. 

Presented  by  the  Hibbert  Trustees. 
Upton  (0.  B.).     Bases  of  Religious  Belief. 

8vo.    London,  1894. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

Douglas  (Pfof.  B..  K.).     Society  in  China. 

8vo.    London,  1894. 
Bees  (J.  D.).     The  Muhamraedans,  1001-1761  a.d. 

Post  8vo.     London,  1894. 
Presented  by  the  Editors. 

Eumaradasa.       Janaklharana.       Edited    by    Haridas 

Sastri.  8vo.     Calcutta,  1893. 

I^izami's  "Loves  of  Laili  and  Majnun.''     Translated 

by  J.  Atkinson.  l6mo.     London,  1894. 

Presented  by  Dr.  Codrington. 

Ounha  (J.  Gerson  da).     History  of  Chaul  and  Bassein. 

8vo.     Bombay,  1876. 
Presented  by  Professor  Tchiraz. 

Tamamchef  (Dr.  J.  von).     Der  Eampf  urn  Constanti- 
nopel.  8vo.     Wien,  1887. 

Purchased. 

Jacob  (Col.  G.  A.).    Vedantasara.    8vo.    Bombay,  1894. 
Clough.     Sinhalese-English  Dictionary. 

Roy.     Columbo,  1887-92. 
Eittel  (F.).     Eannada-English  Dictionary. 

4to.     Mangalore,  1894. 
Price  (Major  D.).     Muhammedan  History.     3  vols. 

4  to.     London,  1811. 
Aufrecht  (Th.).     Florentine  Sanskrit  MSS. 

8vo.     Leipzig,  1892. 
Monier  -  Williams    (Sir    M.).      English-Sanskrit    Dic- 
tionary. 4to.     London^  1851. 
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Art.   XIX. — On   Certain  Features  of  Social  Differentiaiion 
in  India.    By  J.  A.  Baines. 

The  question  of  caste,  with  a  branch  of  which  I  am 
to  deal,  is,  I  need  hardly  observe,  the  most  important 
of  all  social  subjects  connected  with  India.  As  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  community, 
it  enters  into  every  ramification  of  the  administration, 
and  these,  as  we  all  know,  are  many.  As  ad- 
mittedly the  mainstay  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
majority  of  the  population,  it  has  received  a  place  in  the 
sacred  lore  of  the  priesthood  such  has  been  given  to  no 
similar  institution  in  any  other  known  system ;  and  on  this 
consideration,  therefore,  it  has  been  discussed  for  the  last 
century  and  more  with  all  the  scholarship  and  power  of 
laborious  investigation  that  are  associated  with  the  great 
names  that  adorn  the  roll  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

So  we  have  the  authority  of  two  classes  to  appeal  to 
on  this  question.  First,  of  those  who  take  their  stand 
on  the  past,  and  from  the  ancient  writings  which  they 
have  taken  such  pains  to  elucidate  for  the  benefit  of  lay 
inquirers,  deduce  the  situation  at  the  time — whenever  it 
may  have  been — ^to  which  the  work  refers,  and  reason 
down  from  it  to  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  orthodox 
position  in  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  men  of  the  time ;  those  whose  acquaintance  with  caste 

J.R.A.8.  1894.  43 
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is  that  of  every-day  contact  in  the  office  or  court,  in 
the  Darbar  of  the  Chief,  the  hut  of  the  forest  tribe,  the 
municipal  hall,  round  the  camp  fire,  or  under  the  pipal 
tree,  where  village  affairs  are  discussed  from  a  caste  stand- 
point, and  caste-rules  are  pleaded  as  over-riding  all  our 
modern  codes. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  two  schools  differ  occasionally 
in  their  conclusions.  The  one  treats  of  caste  de  jure,  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  the  other,  de  facto,  as  he  finds  it.  The 
scholar  lays  down  the  orthodox  notions  which  he  finds  in 
the  most  ancient,  the  most  pure,  or,  as  is  sometimes  equally 
suggestive,  the  most  corrupt,  Sanskrit  he  can  reach.  The 
administrator  observes  that  in  these  degenerate  days  caste- 
distinctions  are  honoured  or  recognized  which  are  not 
justified  by  holy  writ,  that  the  social  order  is  anything 
but  that  prescribed  by  the  authorities  quoted  in  support 
of  it,  and  that  even  the  highest  classes  are  guilty  of 
practices  which,  by  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the 
learned  of  ancient  days,  are  wholly  abominable.  As  to 
this  discrepancy,  I  need  only  say  that,  taking  the  ancient 
literature  at  its  proper  value  in  regard  to  every-day  life,  its 
authority  is  of  wide  scope  and  pretty  general  application. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  later  development  of  the  social 
system  in  India  has  been  remarkable  for  its  diversity  or 
want  of  uniformity,  so  that  personal  observation  is  apt  to 
err  in  adapting  the  particular  to  the  general,  the  con- 
crete evidence  of  a  special  tract  to  the  course  of  evolution 
throughout  the  country.  Thus  the  remark  is  justified  of 
that  charming  American  philosopher,  the  autocrat  of  the 
breakfast-table,  that  *^  experience  is  a  solemn  fowl,  that 
cackles  more  than  she  lays  eggs.'*  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  before  I  had  the  opportunity  opened  to  me  by 
the  Census  of  going  over  the  whole  country,  interviewing 
district  officers  at  every  turn,  that  solemn  fowl  was  the 
petted  darling  of  my  own  poultry-yard. 

The  task  I  am  now  attempting  is  to  link  the  past  to 
the  present,  using  impartially  the  materials  from  both 
sources.    The  two  paths,  it  seems  to  me,  however  far  apart 
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at  the  outset,  tend  to  conyerge,  after  they  have  been 
respectively  followed  to  a  sufficient  distance^  because  the 
course  of  evolution  of  society  in  India  is  restricted  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  has  been  subjected  to  rare 
and  relatively  slight  disturbances.  We  may  liken  the  two 
roads,  therefore,  to  the  shrouds  of  a  vessel  which  both 
support  the  same  mast  and  both  give  access  to  a  standpoint 
from  which  the  community  below  can  be  surveyed  on  either 
side  or  as  a  whole. 

Now,  in  India,  we  find  an  epitome  of  ancient  civilization 
in  full  operation  before  our  eyes — a  civilization  highly 
organized,  but  stunted  in  its  growth,  like  those  Japanese 
plants  which  are  in  appearance  and  structure  complete  trees, 
but  in  dimensions  never  exceed  what  can  be  adequately 
put  into  a  small  flower-pot.  If  we  examine  it  more  closely, 
it  will  be  found  like  an  astronomical  system,  where  numbers 
of  agglomerated  masses  are  found  in  continuous  motion, 
each  on  its  own  axis,  throwing  o£E  or  attracting  other 
particles,  and  the  whole  kept  in  position  by  the  central 
force  of  custom  or  tradition.  What  we  have  to  inquire 
into,  then,  is  the  process  of  formation  of  these  small 
aggregates  from  the  archaic  nebula,  and  then,  why  the 
internal  conflict  of  forces,  that  in  other  cases  where  the 
early  conditions  were  much  the  same  resulted  in  rapid  and 
continuous  progress,  in  India  subsided  almost  at  its  outset. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  historical  materials  for  this  inquiry. 
These  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  nature  of  indirect 
evidence.  They  afibrd,  that  is,  proof,  not  of  what  is  stated, 
but  of  some  collateral  fact  which  can  be  assumed  from  them. 
We  may  regard  them,  in  fact,  as  the  basis  of  what  is  known 
in  other  branches  of  investigation  as  a  "working  hypo- 
thesis." For  example,  from  its  prayers  and  invocations  we 
gather  what  was  the  material  condition  of  the  community, 
what  difficulties  and  what  hostility  it  had  to  encounter,  and 
not  merely  what  were  its  gods  and  what  was  its  religious 
system.  In  later  times,  again,  the  long  list  of  prohibitions 
affords  evidence  of  the  sins  to  which  the  community  was 
most  inclined;    its  pet  vices,  and  the    ideal    of    conduct 
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set  before  it.  What  is  of  more  importance  to  the  present 
subject  is  the  deductions  we  can  draw  as  to  not  what  was 
the  social  position  of  certain  sections  of  the  community  in 
the  general  estimate,  but  what  were  the  directions  from 
which  attacks  were  being  made  to  disturb  that  estimate. 

Take,  in  the  first  place,  the  Yedic  literature.  Here  we 
find  that  out  of  the  four  principal  works,  three  are  obviously 
based  on  the  fourth.  It  is  with  this  last  alone,  then,  that 
we  need  deal.  But  here,  again,  internal  evidence  indicates 
that  generations  must  have  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  earlier  portions  and  that  of  the  later.  The  diction 
and  grammar  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conceptions  on  the 
other,  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  on  which,  however, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  comment  now.  The  Sukta, 
or  invocations,  of  which  it  is  the  collection,  range  between 
the  simple  bargains  of  patriarchal  rule  with  personified 
elemental  powers,  and  the  elaborate  addresses  of  a  profes- 
sional priesthood,  trained  to  a  sacrificial  ritual  which  is 
efficacious  in  their  hands  alone,  and  which  has  reached 
the  stage  of  incantation,  or  power  to  compel  compliance  on 
the  part  of  the  objects  of  the  address. 

It  is  clear  that  the  two  periods  must  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  we  must  not  assume  that  the  earlier, 
or  patriarchal,  ritual  prevailed  in  the  same  conditions  as 
the  later,  or  sacerdotal.  The  question  is,  how  and  where 
the  divergence  began  P  In  connection  with  this  point, 
I  may  as  well  touch  briefly  upon  the  salient  features  of 
the  information  we  possess  as  to  the  early  movements 
of  the  population  of  whom  the  more  archaic  invocations  of 
the  Rig  collection  are  the  religious  expression.  We  will  give 
them  the  title  of  Arya,  since  that  is  the  term  they  them- 
selves employed  in  these  outpourings.  We  gather  that 
the  Arya  were  a  northern  people.  They  reckoned  their 
time  by  winters ;  they  spoke  familiarly  of  snow  and  cold ; 
the  cradle  of  their  race  they  placed  in  the  north,  and, 
as  usual  in  cases  of  emigration  to  a  distance,  they 
constituted  that  the  sacred  and  propitious  point  of  the 
compass,  and  attributed  to  the  south  the  opposite  influences. 
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Probably,    in     fact,    they    obeyed    the    almost    universal 
impulse  of  the  inhabitants  of   the   southern  slope  of  the 
great  central  watershed  of  the  northern   hemisphere,  and 
sought  the  sea,  that  is,  the  south.      The  Vedic  literature 
does  not,  I   think,  afford  information   as   to   whether  the 
disruption  between  the  Arya  contingent  that  went  south- 
wards in  the  direction  of  India  and  that  which  afterwards 
developed  the  Mazdaic  form  of  religion  and  was  found  to 
the  south-westwards  of  their  cradle-land,  took  place  before 
or  after  the  movements  commenced.      It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  before  the  close  of  the  age  of  invocation,  or  of 
original  composition,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  religions  had 
separated,  and,  as  usual,  the  gods  of  the  one  had  taken  up 
their  position  as  the  devils  of  the  other  faith.     The  only 
connection  of  this  point  with  my  present  subject  is  with 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Indie  branch  of  the  Arya 
kept  in  touch  with  its  kindred  beyond  the  snows.      This 
point  is  certainly  one  of  greater  importance  than  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be.     The  mention  of  the  Seven  Rivers 
in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  proves  nothing.     It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  enumeration  there  is  merely  that 
of  the  dominion   of   the  first   Darius,  who  levied   tribute 
from  the  Panjab  and  Kabul.     By  that  date  the  differentia- 
tion of  the  two  Arya  communities,  was  complete,  and  in  the 
intercourse  between   the  two   there  is   no   hint  of  blood- 
kinship.      There  is  no   evidence  of  the  two   communities 
dwelling  side  by  side,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seven  Rivers.     Now  assuming  this  to  be 
the  case,  we  find  herein,  I  think,  the  primary  factor  in  the 
peculiar  development  of  the  social  system  of  the  Indie  Arya. 
After  crossing  the  Hindu-Kush,  or  turning  the   western 
extension  of  that  range,  for  the  actual  route  is  unknown, 
the  Arya  lost  sight  and  touch  of  their  transmontane  home, 
or  else  received  recruits  from  it,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  same 
insignificant  detachments  as  make  use  of  these  routes  in  the 
present  day.      It  may  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  other 
Aryas  moved  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  Chaldeans  or  other  members  of  the 
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Mesopotamian  civilization.  Thus  isolated,  the  immigrants 
gradually  relaxed  their  hold  of  tradition,  and  drifted  into 
fresh  paths  suggested  by  their  novel  circumstances.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  inroads  of  some  of  the  tribes  known  by 
the  collective  title  of  Skythian,  at  various  times,  but  the 
colonies  of  those  races  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
Pan  jab,  or  if  beyond  it  to  the  western  part  of  Central 
India.  The  impact  of  the  Greeks  was  short  and  sharp, 
with  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  Of  a  permanent  settlement, 
so  that,  until  the  Musalman  invasions  of  the  10th  century 
and  later,  the  population  of  Upper  India  received  no  fresh 
infusion  of  the  hardy  blood  of  the  north,  and  by  the  time 
the  Musalmans,  or  even  the  Greeks,  arrived,  the  social 
system  of  the  Arya  had  been  so  consolidated  that  it  could 
resist  without  difficulty  any  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the 
foreigner.  For  generation,  therefore,  after  generation,  the 
Aryas  were  left,  to  make  use  of  a  modem  but  forcible 
expression,  to  stew  in  their  own  juice,  and  this  is,  probably, 
the  explanation  of  the  facility  with  which  the  caste-system 
expanded  in  India,  and  of  the  firm  hold  it  has  obtained 
on  the  popular  sentiment.  At  the  time  the  earliest  in- 
vocations were  composed  there  was  no  trace  of  caste,  but 
we  find  the  Arya  a  homogeneous  community,  under  its 
tribal  chiefs  or  patriarchs,  each  of  whom  offered  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  belongings.  The  ceremony 
was  on  a  strictly  reciprocal  and  utilitarian  basis,  and  the 
consideration  on  which  the  offerings  were  made  is  definitely 
set  forth  in  the  invocation.  It  also  appears  that  each 
family  considered  itself  entitled  to  separate  attention  from 
the  power  invoked,  for  it  was  the  rule  to  set  up  the  altar 
out  of  sight  and  earshot  of  that  of  another  household. 
The  community  is  shown  by  the  invocations  to  have  been 
composed  largely  of  fighting  men,  and  its  wealth  consisted 
mainly  of  cattle  {dhanu  or  pecunia).^  The  glorification 
of  the  elemental  personification  selected  as  the  tutelary 
deitary  and  the  substantial  offerings  made  to  it  had  as 
their  object  the  increase  of  the  family  wealth,  and  success 

^  In  the  North  Deccan  the  cattle  are  still  called  collectiTely,  Lak§hmi. 
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in  defending  or  increasing  it.  The  obiefs  were  known  aa 
R&janya.  The  term  Kshatria  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  any  one  who  had  "  power/'  including  the  gods.  The 
commonalty  were  called  Yisha,  or  adjectively  Yaishyai 
the  colonists  or  the  people  generally.  Here,  again,  it  is 
not  certain  whether  this  term  were  used  before  the  Arya 
had  settled  on  the  plains  in  India. 

What  is  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  the  sacrifice  assumed 
a  more  ritualistic  and  formal  shape.  The  chief  was  ac- 
companied by  an  acolyte,  who  soon  developed  into  the 
Parohita,  or  family  priest,  and,  as  the  secular  functions 
of  the  patriarch  grew  in  importance  and  complexity,  the 
business  connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  religion  became 
more  and  more  specialised.  The  Brahman,  instead  of 
meaning  simply  the  person  who  gave  utterance  to  the 
Brahma,  which  has  been  rendered  prayer  or  invocation, 
got  to  be  restricted  to  the  professional  who  officiated  in  that 
capacity,  and  the  participation  of  the  patriarch,  R&janya, 
in  the  performance  of  the  rite  was  gradually  diminished, 
until  it  passed  out  of  existence,  and  the  chief  lapsed  entirely 
into  the  character  of  a  layman. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  internal  structure  of  the  Arya  com- 
munity is  in  question,  we  find  the  first  subdivisions  to  have 
been  both  ordinal,  or  involving  rank,  and  functional,  arising 
out  of  occupation.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  trace  of 
the  caste,  as  afterwards  constituted.  In  one  sense  we  have 
the  Rajanya  and  Yisha,  that  is,  the  chief  and  the  sub- 
ordinate members  of  the  community;  in  the  other,  the 
Brahman,  a  purely  functional  appellation.  The  third  name, 
Ksbatria,  is  vaguely  applied  to  members  of  the  ruling  class, 
amongst  whom  the  tutelary  gods  were  reckoned. 

But  we  have  now  to  regard  the  Arya  immigrant  in  his 
external  relations.  Whatever  may  have  happened  to  him 
on  his  voyage  across  the  mountains,  amongst  the  demons, 
dragons,  and  fire-spitting  serpents,  of  whom  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  speaks,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  find  India  un- 
occupied, and  he  had,  accordingly,  to  fight  for  his  foothold 
there.    I  cannot  find  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  question 
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of  what  part  of  Upper  India  was  first  occupied,  or  who 
were  the  yellow  serpent  worshippers  against  whom  the  Arya 
fulminated  in  their  invocations.  In  later  times,  no  doubt, 
there  were  the  P&rw&tu  and  Tureshkrawa,  who  dwelt  to  the 
west  of  the  land  of  the  sacred  singers,  but  I  wish  now  to 
deal  only  with  the  foreigners  (from  the  Arya  point  of  view) 
of  darker  hue.  The  existence  of  this  race,  or  these  races, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  second  great  factor  in  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  population.  As  soon  as  the  Arya  found 
themselves  pitted  against  a  foe  of  different  race  to  them- 
selves, their  prayers  began  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the 
Arya  colour  (warna)^  a  term  subsequently  applied  to  caste. 
The  immigrant  was  comparatively  tall  and  fair,  the  occupant 
of  the  soil  was  squat  and  swarthy,  with  habits  that  filled 
the  former  with  disgust.  Whether  we  regard  the  term 
andsu  as  noseless,  out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Bisley  and  other 
rhinologists,  or  whether  we  take  it  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  barbaroa^  speaking  an  unintelligible  tongue,  the  fact 
is  patent  that  in  the  eye  of  the  Arya  the  other  was  an 
unclean  and  generally  inferior  member  of  the  human  race, 
with  whom  all  intimacy  was  to  be  avoided.  The  name 
applied  to  the  dark  race  by  the  Arya  was  collectively  Ddsyu, 
a  term  which  has  been  variously  connected  with  the  Dahya 
and  Daquaitu  of  the  Bihistun  tablets,  with  the  Dacians  of 
European  history,  and  finally  with  the  Dacoit  or  D&ku 
of  India  and  Burma.  Thus  one  touch  of  robbery  with 
violence  makes  the  Ister  join  hands  with  the  Irawadi. 

Now,  a  community  with  the  large  proportion  of  fighting 
men  that  seems  to  have  characterized  the  Arya,  even  though 
the  progress  of  its  settlement  may  have  not  been  attended 
with  regular  warfare,  usually  makes  slaves  of  those  whom 
it  dispossesses,  and  India  seems  to  have  been  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Everywhere  in  that  country  we  find  a  sharp 
and  well-defined  boundary  between  the  general  community 
and  a  class  of  helots,  living  beyond  the  village  site  in 
hamlets  of  their  own.  The  touch  of  this  class  is  polluting 
to  the  rest ;  they  are  foul-feeders,  and  relegated  to  occupa- 
tions abhorrent  to  the  rest  of  the  community.     At  the  same 
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time,  they  are  not  altogether  despicable.  More  often  than 
not  they  are  known  by  some  general  epithet  which  denotes 
a  special  connection  with  the  lands  of  the  village,  and  they 
are  presumed  to  be  the  most  favoured  intermediaries  between 
man  and  the  deities  that  preside  over  the  epidemic  diseases 
of  cholera  and  small-pox.  There  are  certain  ceremonies, 
again,  even  amongst  the  upper  classes,  that  can  only  be 
duly  performed  by  men  of  the  above  tribes.  The  occupant 
of  the  most  ancient  and  honoured  throne  in  Rajput&na,  for 
instance,  does  not  consider  his  coronation  complete  until  the 
caste-mark  has  been  applied  to  his  forehead  by  a  member 
of  the  dominant  forest  tribe  of  the  hills  in  his  territory. 
All  this  seems  to  indicate  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
depressed  class  with  the  local  supernatural  agencies  which 
could  only  have  been  recognized  by  the  rest  on  the  strong 
grounds  of  previous  and  traditional  acquaintance. 

But  it  by  no  means  appears  that  the  entire  population 
known  as  D&syu  was  obliterated  or  enslaved  by  the  new- 
comers. It  is  true  that  the  pitched  battles  fought  by  the 
latter  were  apparently  few  and  far  between,  and  that  most 
of  the  warlike  operations  mentioned  in  the  later  invocations 
consisted  of  the  successful  defence  of  the  family  or  village 
cattle-pens  or  the  equally  victorious  expedition  against  a 
neighbouring  D&syu  tribe.  But  some  of  the  latter  were 
found  in  a  strong  position,  entrenched  behind  walls,  and 
armed  with  efficient  weapons,  much  as  we  find  their 
descendants  in  the  hill  tracts  of  India  in  the  present  day. 
These  must  have  been  in  part  left  to  exist  side  by  side 
of  the  Arya  settlements,  though,  owing  to  the  strong  race- 
feeling,  based  on  the  difference  of  colour  above  mentioned, 
it  must  have  taken  generations  before  intermixture  took 
place.  Probably,  in  the  whole  of  the  Yedio  period  the 
two  communities  remained  strictly  apart,  or  the  half-breeds 
were  confined  to  the  illicit  unions  of  masters  and  slaves. 
Later  on,  indeed,  religion,  customs,  physiology,  and  language 
all  testify  to  the  fusion  that  must  have  supervened  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Arya  community  away  from  centres  of 
their  original  settlements. 
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But  the  part  played  by  tbe  presence  of  tbe  despised 
Ddsyu  in  or  near  tbe  Arya  pale  in  tbe  crystallization  of 
the  community  into  caste-groups  must  have  been  of  supreme 
imj5ortance»  as  it  brought  into  prominence  the  element  of 
blood  relationship  without,  as  well  as  within,  the  race. 
The  main  object  in  the  beginning  of  the  colonization  was 
to  preserve  the  Arya  colour.  As  tradition  grew  fainter, 
and  the  language  of  the  Visha  more  corrupt,  the  power 
of  the  priesthood  naturally  increased,  as  they  alone  main- 
tained and  transmitted  the  sacred  formulsB  by  means  of 
which  the  gods  were  kept  on  the  side  of  the  white  man. 
The  germs  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  function 
combined  with  the  prohibition  of  the  violation  of  the 
hereditary  rules  as  to  occupation  and  marriage,  are  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  anxiety  of  the  hieratic  body  to 
maintain,  in  the  first  place,  their  own  unique  position,  and 
in  the  second,  the  purity  of  foreign  race,  from  admixture 
with  D&syu  blood.  We  find  the  former  trait  amongst  the 
priesthood  in  communities  far  distant  from  India,  such  as 
the  Druids,  according  to  Caesar,  and  the  Egyptians,  in 
both  of  whose  cases,  however,  foreign  influences  prevented 
it  from  becoming  a  stereotyped  and  permanent  feature  in 
the  society,  as  it  did  in  India.  The  steps  by  which  the 
social  power  of  the  Brahman  was  consolidated  and  aided 
by  the  prevention  of  the  encroachment  of  class  upon  class 
are  not  just  now  in  question.  The  important  point  is  the 
separation  of  the  masses  of  the  Arya  into  these  hereditary 
groups,  a  separation  that  must  have  taken  place  soon  after 
the  specialization  of  the  priestly  functions  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  hereditary  chieftainship  and  a  military  body. 
It  probably  followed  closely  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
population  into  villages  or  fixed  abodes,  a  stage  which 
connotes  the  existence  of  a  class  of  handicraftsmen  for  the 
provision  of  the  simple  implements  required  in  the  daily 
life  of  an  agricultural  community.  In  the  later  literature 
of  the  period  immediately  following  the  Vedic,  or  that 
of  occupation  of  Upper  India,  the  social  position  assigned 
to  the  bulk  of  the  artisan  community  is  decidedly  low  as 
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compared  with  that  enjoyed  by  the  Military,  the  Priesthood^ 
and  the  cultivator  or  landowner.  It  is  so  low,  in  fact, 
that  it  seems  clear  that  this  class  was  a  later  excrescence 
from  the  early  constitution  of  the  settlement,  which  contained 
no  place  for  it.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  hieratic 
literature,  in  fact,  we  find  the  industrial  community  relegated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list,  and  even  in  the  present  day  in 
a  small  tract  of  India  where  the  traditions  of  early  date 
are  better  preserved  than  elsewhere,  that  is,  the  hill  tracts 
of  the  Panjab,  in  the  outer  and  central  Himalaya,  the 
only  degraded  castes  are  those  of  the  carpenter,  blacksmith, 
and  so  on.  But  there  were  exceptions.  For  instance,  the 
carpenter  is  still  invested  in  some  parts  of  India  with  the 
sacred  thread  by  a  Brahman,  and  in  the  sacrificial  portions 
of  Yedic  writing  he  is  assigned  a  special  place  and  function 
at  the  rites  under  the  title  of  chariot-maker.  In  the 
earliest  record  of  Indian  society  which  may  be  called 
impartial  and  historical,  the  notes  of  Megasthenes,  we  find 
the  armourer  exempted  from  the  burdens  of  the  rest  of 
the  base  mechanics,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  position 
of  non-agricultural  industry  at  large  was  all  the  more 
noticed  by  the  ambassador  because  in  this  respect  it  corre- 
sponds so  closely  with  the  popular  sentiment  of  his  own 
country.  But  in  the  later  law  books  the  artisan,  especially 
in  wood,  if  not  in  metal  also,  was  the  subject  for  particular 
regulation,  from  which  we  may  assume,  on  grounds  that 
I  have  no  time  to  detail,  that  he  had  acquired  a  com- 
paratively elevated  position  amongst  handicraftsmen,  and 
had  to  be  repressed,  lest  his  intentions  should,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  codes,  ''offend  the  twice-born."  But,  in 
the  gross,  the  industrial  world,  as  well  as  such  offshoots 
of  a  leisured  community  as  musicians,  dancers,  and  acrobats, 
were  relegated  to  social  inferiority,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  even  from  their  first  appearance  on  the  scene. 

Now,  hitherto,  our  course  has  been  scarcely  more  than 
a  quiet  canter  over  what  is,  ethnologically  speaking,  a  fair 
hunting  country ;  but  we  now  come  to  what  is,  I  think, 
one  of   the  tight  places  in  the  Arya  career.    This  is  the 
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interval  to  be  bridged  between  the  Ddsyu,  or  pre-Aryan 
occupant  of  the  country,  and  the  Shudra,  or  the  servile 
class,  evolved  out  of  the  Arya  community  itself.  The 
former  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  only  low  class  mentioned 
in  the  early  invocations,  and  there,  not  as  a  caste,  but  as 
a  separate  race.  The  word  Shudra  occurs,  I  believe,  but 
once  or  twice,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  labourer.  The 
distinction  of  castes,  in  which  the  Shudra  finds  a  place, 
is  confined,  as  is  well  known,  to  a  single  Sukta,  which  is 
now  universally  agreed  amongst  scholars  to  be  the  inter- 
polation of  a  far  later  date,  and  the  work  of  some  Brahman 
Chatterton,  otherwise  unknown  to  fame.  But  in  the 
literature  of  a  later  age,  when  the  Brahmanic  system  had 
fully  developed,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  D&syu,  but  a  great 
deal  of  the  Shudra.  Indeed,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  law  treatises  is  obviously  directed  to  the  suppression,  as 
I  mentioned  just  now,  of  what  I  may  call  the  outrecuidance 
of  the  class  which  most  benefits  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  most 
modem  of  these  treatises,  that  known  by  the  name  of  Manu, 
there  is  a  passage,  I  find,  in  which  the  D&syu  is  resuscitated 
in,  apparently,  very  nearly  his  pristine  character.  "All 
those  tribes  in  this  world  which  are  excluded  from  the 
community  of  those  born  from  the  mouth,  arms,  thighs, 
and  feet  of  Brahma,  are  called  D&syu,  whether  they  speak 
the  language  of  the  Mleccha  or  that  of  the  Arya.''  The 
difference  lies  in  the  concluding  phrase,  which  raises  the 
question  of  either  the  existence  of  semi-Aryanized  D&syu, 
or  the  confusion  of  that  term  with  Shudra,  who  are,  in 
other  parts  of  the  treatise,  occasionally  contrasted  with 
the  Arya.  It  seems  certain  that  in  practice  a  very  clear 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  two  lower  grades,  for 
the  presence  of  the  D&syu  inside  the  house  was  in  itself 
polluting,  and  his  functions  were  agrestic,  whereas  the  duty 
of  the  Shudra  was  to  serve  the  upper  classes  both  as  artisan 
and  in  a  domestic  capacity,  though  his  actual  touch  was 
not  to  be  suffered.  As  to  the  wild  D&syu,  I  mean  those 
who  fled  to  or  remained  in  the  forest  and  hill  tracts  whilst 
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the  fertile  plains  were  taken  up  by  the  expanding  Arya, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  authors 
of  the  law  treatises  that  any  proscription  would  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  a  population  so  widely  differing  from  their 
own,  so  the  absence  of  mention  is  used  later  as  justifying 
the  incorporation  of  these  tribes  in  the  orthodox  fold,  as 
necessity  or  convenience  dictated.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  Shudra,  if  such  a  collective  term  ever  had  any  practical 
signification,  remained  to  all  intents  and  purposes  inside  the 
Arya  pale,  but  that  the  Dasyu,  once  they  had  accepted  the 
position  of  village  serf  or  helot,  were  never  admitted.  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  probable  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  more  prospering  Shudra  to  obtain 
recognition  of  their  claim  to  higher  social  privileges,  and  in 
illustration  of  this  I  may  cite  the  case  of  the  curious  local 
division  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  Tamil  popu- 
lation, excluding  shepherds,  into  the  castes  of  the  right  and 
those  of  the  left  hand.  If  we  set  on  one  side  the  remark- 
able fact  that  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  lowest  items  included 
the  sexes  take  different  sides,  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon appears  to  be  connected  with  the  position  of  the 
leaders  of  the  artisan  community,  namely  the  five  who  are 
known  as  the  Panch-kalsi,  or  some  similar  title,  who  enlisted 
the  sympathies  and  aid  of  the  aspirants  of  lower  castes  in 
the  attempt  to  redistribute  the  social  order  in  such  a  way  as 
would  give  them  predominance.  The  silk-weavers,  to  take 
another  instance,  have  parted  company  from  their  humble 
brethren  who  work  in  cotton,  and  claim  the  right  to  the 
ministrations  of  priests  of  their  own,  rejecting  the  offices  of 
the  Brahman.  It  is  the  same  with  the  goldsmiths  of  two 
or  three  towns  of  the  western  presidency.  The  leading 
members  of  the  caste  waxed  fat  and  kicked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reviving  the  tradition  of  origin  from  Yiswakarma,  the 
Hephaestos  of  the  Puranic  pantheon,  and  calling  themselves 
Devadgna  Brahmans.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  isolated 
cases  of  revolt,  aud  several  others  of  the  same  character 
which  I  could  mention,  the  strict  Brahmanic  doctrine  is,  in 
theory  at  least,  imperatively  binding  on  the   whole  com- 
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munity,  and  caste  limits,  accordingly,  must  be  held  to  be 
irrevocably  fixed. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  part  of  my  subject,  the 
question  of  the  mixture  of  caste.  The  main  point  of  the 
early  Brahmanic  prescription  was  that  for  the  Arya  there 
were  no  more  than  the  four  authorized  castes,  and  that 
mesalliance,  or  deviation  from  the  marriage  of  persons  of 
equal  rank,  was  derogatory  to  caste-position,  and  to  the 
rank  of  the  offspring  of  such  irregular  unions.  But  it  is 
not  clear  that  even  at  the  best  this  was  not  much  more 
than  a  "counsel  of  perfection."  In  early  times,  the  family 
welfare  depended  upon  the  due  performance  of  the  funeral 
rites  and  commemorative  ceremonies  of  one's  father  and 
ancestors  respectively.  If,  then,  there  were  no  son  by  the 
first,  or  socially  equal,  wife,  the  necessities  of  the  case 
demanded  that  a  son  by  some  other  marriage  should  succeed 
to  the  position  of  heir,  and  keep  the  ancestral  ghosts  in 
good  humour.  Even  in  the  earliest  of  the  Dharma-sutras, 
or  law  treatises,  this  is  recognized.  But  in  the  later 
writings  of  this  class,  specially  in  the  metrical  productions, 
the  importance  of  caste  had  risen  to  a  far  higher  position 
in  the  Brahmanic  estimation,  and  the  succession  of  the 
offspring  of  mixed  marriages  was  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  Baud- 
dhdyana,  for  instance,  and  the  Apastamba,  and  still  more  the 
Manu  code,  is  very  striking.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  by  the  time  the  first-named  was  composed, 
the  mischief  had  been  done,  and  custom  was  too  strong 
for  law.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  long  list  of  the 
relative  ranks  to  be  allotted  to  the  various  mixed  marriages 
to  see  the  almost  universal  habit  of  contracting  the  latter. 
It  is  true  that  in  all  probability  no  practical  importance 
was  ever  attached  to  such  prescriptions  of  rank.  The 
whole  of  the  prose  and  the  metrical  treatises,  in  fact,  may 
be  considered  as  no  better  than  the  academic  productions 
of  teachers,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  youthful 
Brahman  in  what  should  be  held  to  constitute  the  ideal 
social  state.     The  masses  knew  little  and  cared  less  about 
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Ambastba,  Anuloma,  Pratiloma,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
cross-breeds.  But  the  important  bearing  of  these  indica- 
tions on  the  subject  in  hand  lies  in  the  latitude  given  in 
the  books  to  the  extension  of  caste  amongst  the  upper 
classes.  After  a  few  generations  of  marriage  within  pre- 
scribed limits,  the  child  of  a  Brahman  by  a  Shudra  wife 
becomes  a  pure  Brahman,  and,  in  fact,  so  long  as  the 
husband  is  the  higher  of  the  two  in  social  rank  it  does 
not  seem  to  matter  much  who  the  wife  was,  though  it  is 
recommended  that  the  first  experiment  should  be  limited 
to  the  caste.  As  to  the  case  where  the  wife  was  of  a 
higher  caste  than  the  husband,  the  offspring  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  degradation,  in  order  that  at  least  the  paternal 
strain  might  be  kept  decently  pure,  an  object  which  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  Buddhistic  influence  on  caste  is  a  highly  interesting 
subject,   which   has  not,   I   believe,    been    fully   explored. 
It  is  not,   however,  one  which   I   can   touch   upon   here. 
In   the  foregoing  remarks  I  have   dealt  with   the  change 
of  caste,  or  social  position,  by  heredity  alone.     I  have  now 
to  treat  briefly  of  the  formation  of  new  social  orders  in 
other  ways.     The  fiction   that  in  India  social  position  is 
irrevocably  fixed  once  for  all  and  can  only  be  attained  by 
birth,    so   that   the   system   is   altogether    insusceptible  of 
extension,   was   blown  up   sky-high  twenty  years  ago  by 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall.    In  point  of  fact,  we  see  the  formation 
of  fresh  castes,  or  the  incorporation  of  the  lower   tribes 
into   Brahmanism,  in  full  swing  in  all  directions.     It  is 
not,   perhaps,   correct    to   call    Brahmanism    a  missionary 
religion,  since  the  latter  term  implies  an  active  propaganda, 
for  which,  at  all  events  in  the  present  day,  there  is  no 
necessity.      Between   Brahmanism   and   the   forest    tribes, 
from  which  it  is  now-a-days  almost  exclusively  recruited, 
the  relations  are  much  the  same  as  they  are  said  to  be 
in    an    affaire  de   cceur.      There   is   one    who   loves,    and 
another  qui  Be  laiase  aimer.     The  latter  is  obviously  found 
to  be  in   the  4ong   run  the  predominant  member  in   the 
partnership.     Brahmanism,   in  the  form  most  accessible  to 
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the  tribe  in  question,  presents  an  ideal  whiclx  is  not  hard 
to  compass,  and  makes  small  demands  upon  morals  and 
less  on  the  intellect.  A  Brahman  is  summoned  to  domestic 
rites  instead  of  the  tribal  medicine  man,  and  certain  choice 
articles  of  the  daily  diet,  such  as  pig,  cow,  lizards,  grubs, 
and  so  on,  are  abandoned.  The  converted  tribe,  after  a 
few  generations,  loses  touch  of  its  old  proclivities,  and 
takes  rank  as  a  regular  caste,  possibly  affiliated  to  one  of 
the  historical  and  ancient  subdivisions ;  for  the  principle 
of  the  Herald's  College  extends  beyond  Queen  Victoria 
Street.  The  tribe  is  thus  a  distinct  gainer,  whilst  the 
Brahman  has  been  called  upon  to  do  nothing  but  accept 
the  conformity  which  the  other  was  eager  to  offer. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  only  recruitment  to  Brahmanism 
and  the  caste-system  from  without,  but  within  the  fold  the 
leaven  is  in  constant  operation.  Apart  from  sectarian  splits, 
which  tend  to  the  formation  of  new  castes  only,  as  a  rule, 
where  the  nonconformist  conscience  belongs  to  a  lowly 
station  in  life,  there  are  two  methods  worth  mentioning  of 
establishing  a  social  distinction.  For  instance,  the  tradition 
that  the  worthy  or  wealthy  member  of  a  lower  caste  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted  into  a  higher,  is  strictly  observed; 
but  the  end  of  the  aspirant  can  be  attained  by  the  erection 
of  an  intermediate  grade,  to  which  time  will  give  dignity 
in  the  future,  whilst  the  power  of  lavish  expenditure  will 
provide  recruits  for  the  present,  and  ensure  recognition 
by  the  priesthood  enlisted  into  the  service  of  the  family 
after  the  lapse  of  a  decent  interval.  Allied  to  this 
method  is  the  more  minute  specialization  of  occupation 
within  the  caste  itself,  a  process  by  no  means  rare.  The 
fruit-growing  market-gardener,  in  time,  refuses  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  colleague  who  devotes  his  labour  to 
vegetables.  The  carpenter  who  builds  houses  and  carts 
drops  the  other  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  vehicles 
of  a  municipality,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  but  which 
were  ignored  until  the  former  acquired  the  wealth  that  made 
his  alliance  worth  having,  or  gave  hopes  of  establishing  an 
inner  ring  round  himself  as  centre.     Again,  in  Assam  and 
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Eastern  Bengal,  the  youth  of  comparatiYely  low  caste  who 
gets  enough  education  to  allow  of  his  taking  to  some  clerical 
pursuit  for  a  living,  enrols  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
£ayath,  or  hereditary  writing,  caste  of  those  parts ;  whilst 
in  some  of  the  Panjab  Hill  States,  where  archaic  tradition 
is  still  alive,  a  man's  caste,  in  some  cases,  changes  with  the 
royal  favour.  The  Kanet  who  has  done  good  service  is 
elevated  to  a  Kshatria,  and  so  on.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
new  castes  formed  by  the  refuse  of  the  old — that  is,  the 
community,  sometimes  large,  more  often  small,  which  has 
been  expelled  from  its  original  society  for  some  breach  of 
caste-rule.  The  pride  of  caste,  however,  remains,  and  the 
degraded  families  seldom  coalesce  with  those  permanently 
inferior  to  their  former  state.  If  large,  they  form  a  body 
by  themselves,  and  if  small,  migrate  to  a  distance,  and 
ignore,  in  their  new  surroundings,  the  slight  accident 
that  impelled  them  to  take  this  course. 

This  is  about  as  far  as  I  propose  to  carry  the  subject 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  title  I  have  given  to  the 
subject  of  this  address  is,  no  doubt,  a  cumbersome  one,  biit 
it  was  not  selected  without  a  reason.  I  intended  to  indicate 
by  the  use  of  the  term  differentiation,  with  the  mathe* 
matical  application  of  which  I  need  not  trouble  you,  that 
I  was  not  dealing  with  the  Indian  social  system  at  any 
one  period,  or  with  its  origin,  but  with  the  tendencies 
which  have  been  manifested  in  its  course,  and  the  varying 
strength  with  which  they  have  severally  influenced  it. 
From  the  sketch  I  have  been  able  to  give,  it  is  clear,  I 
hope,  that  the  caste-system  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  works 
on  which  it  is  said  to  be  based,  if  it  ever  prevailed  at  all, 
must  have  done  so  for  a  very  short  time  and  amongst  a 
very  limited  class.  Nevertheless  the  caste-spirit  engendered 
by  such  an  ideal  is  deep-rooted  amongst  the  people  at 
large,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  violations  in  practice  that  I 
have  mentioned  above,  seems  to  me  to  be  as  strong  in  the 
present  day  as  when  it  was  first  fostered  in  the  "land  of 
the  sweet  singers,"  or,  later,  in  the  Madhyadesha.  The 
individualizing  tendency  of  our  British  system  of  adminis- 
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tration  lias^  no  doubt,  had  its  indirect  effect  upon  caste. 
At  both  extremes  the  severance  of  heredity  from  function 
has  been  rapidly  increasing.  The  Brahman  engages  oftener 
in  occupations  other  than  strictly  legitimate,  and  the 
deviation  is  approved,  even  though  the  move  may  be 
theoretically  downward.  On  the  other  side  of  the  social 
hedge^  the  menial  castes  are  nearly  everywhere  rising, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  railways  and  steamers, 
which  enables  them  to  bring  their  labour  to  the  most 
profitable  market.  Their  minds  are  thus  opened,  and  on 
their  return  home  their  ancestral  bondage  is  regarded  in 
by  no  means  the  same  light  as  before  their  excursions 
abroad.  In  the  middle  classes  the  changes  are  less 
distinctly  marked.  The  centrifugal  tendency  I  have 
mentioned,  of  the  well-to-do  families  to  withdraw  into  a 
separate  orbit  of  their  own,  apart  from  their  poorer  caste- 
fellows,  is  one  that  in  course  of  time  would  obviously 
correct  itself,  by  ending  or  mending  the  whole  system 
of  social  relations,  but  the  sentiment  that  at  present 
animates  the  whole  Brahmanic  community,  regarding 
marriage  and  social  intercourse  of  a  formal  nature,  shows 
not  the  least  sign  of  modification,  so  far  as  the  masses 
are  concerned ;  nor,  I  regret  to  say,  as  regards  the 
education  of  the  degraded  or  impure  castes.  In  these 
respects,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  current 
system  might  admittedly  be  altered  with  advantage;  but 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  system,  which  pivots  round  caste  as 
a  centre,  I  confess  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  signs  of  too 
rapid  relaxation  of  the  old  bonds.  Remember  that  it  is 
owing  to  caste  that  we  have  in  India  no  Poor  Law. 
Cramping  to  the  sympathies  as  the  system  may  be  where 
the  outside  and  larger  world  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
lack  of  charity  within,  and  there  is  no  caste  so  low  that 
does  not  provide  for  its  own  paupers  and  infirm.  Then, 
again,  look  at  the  all-powerful  influence  of  caste  in  main- 
taining the  conventional  standard  of  morality.  It  may 
not  be  our  standard,  but  it  will  be  conceded,  I  hope,  that 
a  lower  standard  adequately  observed  is  not  far   below  a 
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higher  one  honoured  in  the  breach.  At  all  events,  the 
system  of  whioh  I  have  been  treating  this  afternoon  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  still  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
strength,  so,  before  attempting  to  weaken  its  authority,  we 
must  see  not  only  what  is  proposed  as  a  substitute,  but 
whether  it  is  as  likely  to  take  root  as  its  predecessor.  The 
fate  of  exotics  in  tropical  countries  has  not  hitherto  been 
altogether  encouraging  to  experiment,  nor  is  a  social  system 
to  be  revolutionized  or  transformed,  as  some  appear  to 
think,  by  legislation  or  precept. 
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ROUTE  OF  ALEXANDER'S  ARMY  THROUGH  KAFIRISTAN.  CHITRAL,  AND  SWAT. 

The  course  at  mountain  ranges  are  indicated  by  figures, 
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Art.   XX. — The  Route   hy  which  Alexander  entered  India. 
By  Frederic  Pincott,  M.R.A.S. 

The  interesting  and  scholarly  volume  of  Mr.  McCrindle, 
recently  published  by  A.  Constable  and  Co.,  invites  an  attempt 
to  settle  more  precisely  the  line  on  which  Alexander  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Indus.  Mr.  McCrindle  loses  the  clue  when 
Alexander  reaches  Nikaia.  This  place  he  is  inclined  to 
fix  somewhere  near  Bagr&m,  and  he  thinks  that  a  part  of 
Alexander's  troops  then  passed  through  the  Khaibar  to  the 
district  called  Peukeladtis,  somewhere  near  Hashtnagar 
on  the  river  Landai.  The  formation  of  the  country  makes 
such  a  course  improbable;  but  Mr.  McCrindle  admits  that 
the  geography  of  K&firist&n,  Chitr&l,  and  Swftt  is  too 
Httle  known  to  enable  him  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
Macedonian  army  at  this  point.  I  will  here  try  to  supply 
that  information. 

Alexander  is  known  to  have  moved  from  Balkh,  and  to 
have  proceeded  through  K&firist&n,  Chitr&l,  and  Swftt,  and 
thence  to  have  got  to  the  Indus  somehow.  From  Balkh 
he  would  naturally  traverse  the  Salalang  Pass«  and  there 
he  would  find  two  courses  open  to  him ;  for  he  could  either 
cross  the  Ch&rik&r  Pass  and  advance  on  K&bul,  or  he  could 
descend  the  valley  of  the  K&bul  river.  Alexander  seems 
to  have  often  selected  river- valleys,  both  on  account  of  the 
water  and  on  account  of  the  generally  easier  character  of 
the  ground.  In  the  case  in  point,  there  was  in  one  direction 
a  lofty  pass  before  him  at  Chftrikftr,  leading  southerly  to 
unknown  regions ;  and  in  the  other  direction  a  descending 
river-valley,  leading  easterly  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
wished  to  go.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  route 
he  would  prefer.    By  descending  the  banks  of  the  £oph6n 
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or  Kftbul  river,  he  would  pass  through  KftfiristAn,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  course  generally  accepted,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  would  quite  avoid  the  city  of  K&bul ;  and  this 
explains  the  otherwise  curious  fact  that  that  important  city 
is  not  named  in  the  narrative. 

Alexander  is  then  described  as  proceeding  along  the 
Koph^n  as  far  as  Nikaia ;  and  he  there  made  a  stand  and 
sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Athfina,  and  summoned  to  sub- 
mission *'  Taxiles  and  the  chiefs  on  this  side  of  the  river 
Indus/'  It  is  evident  that  Nikaia  was  some  strategical 
position  on  the  course  of  the  K&bul  river;  and  no  place 
could  better  demand  the  actions  ascribed  to  Alexander  than 
Jal&UbsLd.  Gen.  Abbott  considers  that  Nangnihar,  five 
miles  from  Jal&Ulb&d,  marks  the  site  of  Nikaia.  At  Jal&l- 
&b&d  the  Chitr&l  and  K&bul  rivers  join,  presenting  two 
valleys,  one  easterly  direct  to  the  Indus,  the  other  north- 
easterly up  the  Chitrill  river.  Now  we  know  that  Alexander 
wished  to  cross  the  Indus  at  the  highest  practicable  point, 
because  he  thought  such  a  passage  would  be  more  easily 
effected  than  one  across  a  wider  part  of  the  river.  Such 
an  intention  would  lead  him  to  prefer  the  valley  of  the 
Chitr&l,  the  very  path  he  is  believed  to  have  taken;  but 
in  conformity  with  his  principle  of  not  leaving  an  un- 
subdued enemy  in  his  rear,  he  would  seek  to  secure  the 
X&bul  valley  before  moving  northward  from  Jal&I&b&d. 
This  caused  him  to  summon  '^  Taxiles  and  the  chiefs  on 
this  side  of  the  Indus";  and,  having  secured  their  obedience, 
he  divided  his  force,  sending  part  of  it  through  the  lands 
of  these  chieftains  to  Peukela6tis,  directing  his  generals, 
*'  when  they  reached  the  Indus,"  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  crossing.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
Taxila  and  Peukela6tis  comprised  land  on  the  tcestem  side 
of  the  Indus;  probably  including  the  district  between  the 
K&bul  and  Barhind  rivers.  The  Barhind  joins  the  Indus 
a  few  miles  above  Amb,  and  the  K&bul  river  joins  forty 
or  fifty  miles  below  that  place.  This  agrees  with  the 
opinion  of  General  Cunningham  that  Peukeladtis  represents 
the  capital  of  Gttndh&ra,  which  he  places  to  the  east  of  the 
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river  Landai.  There  is,  indeed,  a  village  still  called 
Gandaura  in  the  bend  of  the  Landai,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  that  river's  bank.  There  is  also  a  village  called  Pulosi, 
about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  Landai,  in  the  direct 
line  of  advance  from  Jal&l&b&d.  This  Pulosi  may  be  the 
Peukeladtis;  but,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  course  of 
the  narrative  clearly  indicates  that  the  advanced  division 
of  Alexander's  army  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  E&bul 
valley,  and  reached  the  Indus  either  through  the  £haibar 
to  Attock  or  by  the  EAbul  river-passes  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amb,  occupying  the  country  to  the  north  and  south  of 
that  place. 

We  are  then  told  that  Alexander  took  personal  command 
of  the  other  divisions  of  his  army,  and,  taking  with  him 
some  Agrianian  auxiliaries,  advanced  into  the  country  of 
the  Aspasians,  the  Gouraians,  and  the  Assakenians.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Alexander  considered  that  the  detachment 
which  he  personally  commanded  was  the  more  adventurous 
and  important  of  the  two.  It  was,  probably,  an  attempt 
to  find  a  higher  point  at  which  to  cross  the  Indus,  and 
therefore  demanded  the  intelligence  and  responsibility  of 
the  leading  mind. 

Alexander  is  then  said  to  have  pursued  a  hilly  and  rugged 
route  along  the  course  of  the  Ehods,  which  he  had  difficulty 
in  crossing.  The  river  EhoSs  is  what  is  now  called  the 
Kun&r  or  Ghitr&l  river;  and  on  the  Jal&lftb&d  side  the 
valley  is  narrow  (from  one  to  three  miles  wide),  irregular, 
and  intersected  by  mountain  streams.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  the  valley-bed  is  five  or  six  miles  wide, 
tolerably  smooth,  and  free  from  the  interruption  of  streams. 
Having  crossed  the  stream  he  rode  on  in  advance  with  a 
small  detachment,  and  hastily  attacked  'Hhe  first  city" 
that  came  in  his  way.  This  city  I  take  to  be  Kun&r, 
from  its  important  position  at  the  bend  of  the  river;  and 
it  is  on  the  side  of  the  stream  on  which  Alexander  then 
was.  After  capturing  this  place  he  advanced  to  Andaka. 
About  thirty  miles  higher  up  the  valley  beyond  Kun&r, 
and  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a  village  still 
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known  as  Andaraj.  It  is,  at  least,  curious  that  just  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  Anda-ka  we  really  meet  with 
Anda-raj.  But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  to  note  that 
Andaraj  is  close  to  the  spot  where  the  Chitr&l  river 
bifurcates,  one  branch  trending  to  the  north-west,  the  other 
to  the  north-east.  We  are  told  that  at  Andaka  Alexander 
divided  his  force,  leaving  part  under  Krateros  to  subdue 
the  chiefs  in  that  neighbourhood,  while  he  pushed  on  himself 
up  the  "river  Euaspla,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  Aspsisians 
were."  As  the  main  object  of  Alexander  was  to  cross 
the  Indus  we  may  be  sure  that  he  moved  up  the  north- 
eastern branch,  and  this  is  the  branch  which  leads  up  to 
the  town  of  Ohitr&l.  It  may  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  Greeks  that  the  Kho^s  swept  round  to  the  north-west 
into  the  heart  of  E&firistUn,  and  that  the  north-eastern 
stream  was  a  tributary,  the  name  of  which  they  give  as 
Euaspla. 

We  next  read  that  "after  a  long  march  he  reached,  on 
the  second  day,  the  city  of  the  Aspasian  chief.''  The 
name  of  the  city  is  not  given ;  but  it  is  related  that  a 
severe  struggle  took  place  in  its  vicinity.  It  happens 
that  thirty-five  miles  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  EhoSs 
stands  the  present  village  of  Birkot,  or  the  "  fort  of  heroes," 
which  is  strongly  suggestive  that,  at  one  time,  it  was  an 
important  position,  and  possibly  the  scene  of  some  famous 
exploit.  A  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  would  also  represent 
"  a  long  march  "  to  a  place  reached  "  on  the  second  day." 

Alexander  then  moved  on  to  a  place  called  Arigaion, 
which  means  "  the  snake-town."  Ten  miles  beyond  Btrkot 
there  is  a  village  called  Sar-nai,  which  certainly  looks 
like  the  modem  form  of  Ari-gaion ;  for  both  names  mean 
"the  snake-town."^  Alexander  thought  this  place  "an 
advantageous  site,"  and  had  it  fortified  and  garrisoned. 
About  twelve  miles  above  Harnai  the  Chitr&l  valley  narrows 
to  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  with  mountains  on  the 
right  hand  17,230  feet  high,  and  on  the  left  hand  16,295 

^  The  termination  itat,  nth,  or  nl,  is  a  Tclztk  term,  equiyalent  to  tho 
Sanskritic  ffd^on. 
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feet.  It  may  thus  be  supposed  that  Alexander  considered 
Harnai  a  fitting  station  for  the  command  of  this  narrow 
p6issage  between  the  hills.  A  nearer  position  than  Harnai 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  selected ;  for  we  are  told  that 
the  barbarians  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  and,  therefore, 
to  place  the  garrison  within  the  gorge  itself  would  expose 
it  to  constant  attacks.  Alexander  then  marched  to  the 
place  where  his  enemy  had  taken  refuge,  ''and  on  reaching 
a  certain  mountain  encamped  at  its  base."  This  agrees 
with  my  deduction  that  he  advanced  twelve  miles  beyond 
Harnai,  and  pitched  a  temporary  encampment  among  the 
high  mountains  to  his  right  and  left. 

From  this  encampment  Ptolemy  was  sent  "  a  considerable 
distance  in  advance  to  reconnoitre,"  and  he  came  back  with 
the  report  that  the  camp-fires  of  the  enemy  outnumbered 
those  of  Alexander.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
Macedonians  then  had  before  them  the  main  body  of  the 
Aspasians;  and  it  is  curiously  confirmatory  of  this  to  find 
that  thirty  miles  beyond  Harnai,  or  eighteen  miles  from 
where  I  suppose  Alexander's  temporary  encampment  to 
have  been,  there  stands  the  town  of  Chitr&l  itself,  which, 
no  doubt  then  as  now,  was  the  principal  station  in  the 
whole  valley.  We  are  told  that  the  struggle  here  was 
particularly  severe,  for  the  people  were  "  by  far  the  stoutest 
warriors  in  that  neighbourhood."  The  name  of  the  place 
confirms  this  statement,  for  Chitr&l  is  not  improbably  a 
corruption  of  Kshatrit/a-dlaya  or  Kshatrdlat/a,  "  the  abode 
of  soldiers." 

'  "  He  then  marched  to  invade  the  country  of  the 
Assakenians,"  is  the  next  statement.  Mr.  McCrindle  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Assakenians  are  represented  by  the 
Aspin  of  ChitrM  and  the  Yashkun  of  Gilgit,  not  far  from 
the  positions  I  am  here  assigning  to  them.  Attention  is 
particularly  called  by  the  Greeks  to  the  numerous  cavalry 
of  the  Assakenians;  and  it  is  certain  that  Aaaa-  stands 
for  the  Pali  ansa  (Sanskrit  aiva)  "a  horse."  In  confirmation 
of  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  valley  beyond 
Chitrld   widens  out  to  betwee];i  forty  and  fifty   miles   of 
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valley-bed,  and  such  a  width  of  ground  is  sufficient  for 
cavalry  movements. 

It  is  here  that  Curtius  introduces  the  wonderful  episode 
of  Nysa.  Arrian  seems  to  have  regarded  the  affiiir  as  some- 
what apocryphal,  and  records  it  separately  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  But  if  we  look  at  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
here,  we  shall  see  that  the  valley  had  risen  to  a  height  of 
7240  feet  at  Chitrftl,  and  Alexander  could  see  that  it 
continued  to  rise  to  much  higher  elevations  in  front  of 
him.  He  must  surely  here  have  realized  the  impracticability 
of  the  route  he  was  pursuing,  and  this  would  cause  him  to 
push  on  with  a  small  following  to  Nysa  (precisely  as 
described)  really  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  satisfy 
himself  on  the  point.  About  45  miles  beyond  the  en- 
campment at  Chitr&l,  there  stands  a  village  now  called 
Nis&r,  close  to  the  larger  station  of  Mastaj.  The  ground 
here  is  about  10,000  feet  high,  and  from  here  the  vast 
eminences  of  the  Great  Pamir  would  stand  in  all  their 
stupendous  magnificence  before  Alexander;  and  he  would 
see  the  valley  where  he  stood  still  rising  to  the 
Baraghil  Pass,  at  12,000  feet  of  elevation.  Here  he 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his 
task;  but  with  politic  generalship  he  may  have  connected 
the  name  Nysa  with  Dio-nys-os,  and  arranged  a  festivity 
for  his  troops  to  create  the  impression  that  he  had 
accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition.  He  is  then 
said  to  have  personally  visited  the  mountain  which  the 
Indians  call  Meros;  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  the 
famous  Mount  Meru  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  literature, 
which  is  allocated  somewhere  in  the  Great  Pamir  range. 
This  was  a  good  idea  to  circulate  in  order  to  account  for 
a  further  inspection  of  the  valley,  as  high  as  he  thought 
it  useful  to  go  towards  the  Baraghil  Pass.  It  is  certain 
that,  after  this  episode,  no  further  progress  was  made  in 
a  north-easterly  direction;  and  Alexander  must  then  have 
wished  to  strike  eastwards  from  the  latitude  his  troops 
had  then  attained.  Such  a  wish  would  have  led  him  to 
approach  the  Yassin  country,  in  precise  accord  with  what 
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Arrlan  tells  us  he  actually  did.  His  first  act  was  to  pass 
through  ''the  country  of  Gouraians/'  and  to  cross  the 
river  of  that  country.  Now  in  moving  almost  due  east 
from  the  town  of  Chitr&l»  where  Alexander's  encampment 
was  stationed,  and  passing  round  the  bases  of  the 
Panjkora  mountains,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pass 
through  a  district  still  called  Garwi,  and  to  cross  the 
river  running  down  its  centre,  in  order  to  reach  Yassin. 
It  may  thus  be  taken  as  certain  that  Garwl  is  the  ancient 
Oouraian  area,  and  that  the  river  mentioned  is  the  upper 
course  of  the  Landai,  an  opinion  which  Mr.  McCrindle 
himself  holds. 

We  now  read,  in  Arrian's  narrative,  that  ''Alexander 
marched  first  to  Massaga,  which  was  the  greatest  city  in 
those  parts.''  This  sentence  obviously  implies  a  break  in 
the  operations.  Action  against  Yassin  was  stayed,  until 
Alexander  had  "first"  subdued  Massaga.  The  position  of 
this  place  must,  therefore,  be  somewhere  off  the  line  of 
advance  which  we  have  been  tracing.  As  the  northerly 
route  had  been  abandoned,  we  must  look  for  Massaga 
in  the  Sbina  country,  to  the  south-east  of  Garwi,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indus.  Alexander's  object  was  to  reach 
the  Indus,  and  his  progress  up  the  Chitrftl  valley  had 
convinced  him  that  the  road  he  sought  could  not  be 
found  that  way.  The  stream  of  the  Landai,  however, 
would  appear  to  lead  to  the  Indus  at  the  highest 
practicable  point,  and  it  would  conduct  him  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  Shina  country.  Here  we  find  a 
tract  still  known  as  Kandia  Qila,  "the  fort  of  Kandia," 
which  may  be  a  relic  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  may 
indicate  the  locality  where  the  siege  and  storming  of 
Massaga  took  place.  This  would  be  territory  occupied  by 
the  Assakenians,  and  would  thus  agree  with  the  Greek 
narrative.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  Kandia 
Qila  merely  represents  a  defensive  work  to  protect  the 
head  of  the  Garwi  valley,  and  that  Alexander  marched 
down  the  valley  to  crush  an  enemy  which  he  now  found 
on  his   right   flank.    By  entering  the  Garwi  or  Landai 
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valley  lie  had  got  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Panjkora 
ranges,  which  cut  him  off  from  his  line  of  advance,  and 
from  his  supports,  by  a  mountain  barrier  varying  from 
13,000  to  16,000  feet  high.  The  people  who  occupied  the 
lower  portion  of  this  valley  (which  is  really  the  district 
of  Swat)  were  to  Alexander  a  fresh  body  of  foes,  who 
had  hitherto  been  screened  from  his  attack  by  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  he  had  just  turned.  It  was,  there- 
fore, impossible  for  him  to  move  into  Yassin,  even  had  he 
been  inclined  to  do  so,  until  he  had  subdued  the  foes  he 
then  found  on  his  right  flank.  This  I  take  to  have  been 
the  necessity  which  induced  him  '^  first  to  attack  Massaga, 
which  was  the  greatest  city  in  those  parts" — the  parts 
alluded  to  being  the  district  of  Garwt. 

Curtius  relates,  at  this  point,  that  Alexander  marched 
to  Baedala,  and  then  on  to  Acadira,  that  he  then  crossed 
the  Choaspes,  left  one  of  his  generals  to  subdue  Beira, 
and  advanced  himself  upon  Mazaga.  Now  by  descending 
the  Landai  valley  from  the  Garwt  district,  at  a  distance 
of  20  miles,  we  meet  with  a  village  still  called  Daiolai 
(=Daedala),  and  15  miles  further  on  is  the  town  of 
Azara  (= Acadira).  These  two  places  are  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Landai  which  joins  the  main  stream  near  Azara. 
Here  Alexander,  and  any  other  general,  would  natur&lly 
cross  the  river,  as  related,  in  order  to  go  south-east ;  for 
the  main  stream  at  this  point  trends  away  rapidly  to  the 
west.  On  crossing  the  river  he  would  find  in  his  path, 
at  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  a  place  still  called  Bari-kot, 
or  "the  fort  of  Bari,"  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the 
Beira  mentioned  by  Curtius.  Five  miles  still  further 
south  brings  us  to  a  spot  called  Mawaga;  and  although  I 
do  not  pretend  that  Mawaga  is  the  exact  locality  of 
Massaga,  still  what  follows  will  show  that  it  could  not 
have  been  very  far  from  the  spot. 

Immediately  Massaga  was  captured  Koinos  was  despatched 
to  Bazira,  because  Alexander  was  **  convinced  that  the 
inhabitants  would  capitulate  on  learning  that  Massaga 
was    captured.*'     Bazira,    therefore,    cannot    be    very    far 
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away.  It  happens  that  just  ten  miles  south  of  Mawaga 
there  is  a  place  still  called  Bazdira,  and  it  is  a  position 
which  commands  the  pass  of  Koh-i-tanga,  leading  into 
India.  The  advantage  of  seizing  a  place  which  com- 
manded the  pass  into  India  is  obvious;  and  that  Bazira 
was  just  such  a  place  as  Bazdira  now  is,  is  evident  from 
the  description,  that  "  it  stood  on  a  very  lofty  eminence 
....  and  the  people  trusted  to  the  strength  of  their 
position,  and  made  no  proposals  about  surrendering." 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  statement  that  three  Greek 
officers  were  sent  "to  another  city,  Ora"  (called  Nora  by 
Curtius),  which  was  to  be  blockaded  until  Alexander 
could  arrive.  Now  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Bazdira 
there  is  a  village  called  Mora,  which  is  almost  certainly 
the  Ora  or  Nora  of  the  Greeks, 

Ora  and  Bazira  were  speedily  subdued ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants fled  to  the  rock  Aornos  for  safety,  and  to  make 
there  their  last  stand.  It  is  evident  that  Aornos  must 
be  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Massaga,  Ora,  and  Bazira;  for 
we  are  told  that  Alexander  fortified  these  three  places  in 
order  to  command  the  district  while  he  captured  the  rock 
Aornos  free  from  interruption.  These  circumstances  make 
the  identification  of  Aornos  with  Mah&ban  impossible, 
for  the>  latter  place  is  forty  miles  distant  from  the  scene 
of  operations.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  the  fugitives  should 
have  retired  to  such  a  distance  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
their  country;  nor  could  it  have  mattered  to  Alexander 
what  they  did  so  far  away  on  the  further  side  of  the 
mountain  pass.  Mah&ban  is,  also,  only  two-thirds  of  the 
height  recorded  of  Aornos.  The  locality  of  Aornos,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  settled ;  for  it  was  an  important  place, 
and  evidently  the  key  of  the  whole  district.  We  are  told 
that  Alexander  fortified  and  garrisoned  Massaga,  Ora,  and 
Bazira,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  his  operations  against 
the  rock  of  Aornos  ;  therefore  the  rock  must  be  some 
eminence  having  three  such  places  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Now  if  the  places  I  indicate,  viz.  Mawaga,  Mora,  and 
Bazdira,  be  referred  to  in  the  map,   we  shall  find  that 
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they  occupy  the  three  comers  of  an  isosceles  triangle; 
Mora  and  Bazdira  being  about  five  miles  apart  at  the  base, 
and  Mawaga  ten  miles  from  each  of  them  at  the  apex. 
In  the  centre  of  these  three  places,  at  about  four  miles 
in  a  northerly  direction  from  both  Mora  and  Bazdira,  and 
about  six  miles  south  from  Mawaga,  there  is  a  remarkable 
eminence  6725  feet  high,  almost  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  height  of  Aornos  as  given  by  Arrian,  that  is, 
eleven  stadia  or  6674  feet  3  inches  English  measure.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  rock  of  exactly  the  right 
height  should  exist,  with  three  places  around  it  so  well 
situated  for  the  purpose  to  which  Alexander  put  them, 
and  bearing  names  greatly  resembling  those  mentioned 
by  the  Greeks,  and  that  it  should  be  all  mere  fortuitous 
chance.  When  all  the  places  I  have  indicated  are  traced 
upon  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  they  succeed  each  other 
in  geographical  order,  and  do  not  compel  Alexander's  troops 
to  fly  over  mountains,  or  to  be  in  two  districts  a  hundred 
miles  apart  at  the  same  time.  His  route  passed  up  the 
rising  valley  of  the  Chitr&l  until  its  impracticability  as 
a  means  of  reaching  the  Indus  became  evident;  and  then 
it  turned'  round  the  bases  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Panjkora  mountains,  down  the  valley  of  the  Landai  into 
Swftt,  ultimately  reaching  Bazdira  at  the  northern  side  of 
the  Koh-i-tanga  Pass,  It  deserves  remark  that  the  positions 
I  assign  to  Massaga  and  Arigaion  agree  exactly  with  those 
assigned  to  them  in  the  new  Atlaa  Antiquus,  by  Justus 
Perthes  of  Gotha. 

The  only  statement  against  this  conclusion  is  that  made 
by  Curtius,  viz.  that  the  rock  of  Aornos  was  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Indus.  Curtius,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
was  not  very  accurate  as  to  details ;  and  as  Arrian,  the  most 
careful  of  these  chroniclers,  omits  all  mention  of  the  Indus 
in  connection  with  this  rock,  we  may  conclude  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  this  improbable  statement.  Diodorus, 
it  is  true,  says,  with  apparent  precision,  that  Aornos  was 
washed  "on  its  southern  side"  by  the  Indus;  but  he  also, 
iu  the  next  chapter,  states  that,  after  the  siege,  Alexander 
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marched  away  from  the  rock,  performed  some  military  feats, 
and  ''then  came  to  the  river  Indus."  The  course  of  the 
narrative  shows  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  Aornos  to 
have  been  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Indus ;  for  as  soon 
as  Alexander  had  blockaded  Aornos,  he  sent  a  division  of 
his  troops  to  the  Indus,  which,  on  its  way,  captured  and 
garrisoned  a  place  called  Orobatis.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
from  this  that  Aornos  was  not  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus, 
or  troops  would  not  have  been  sent  from  that  place  in  order 
to  reach  the  Indus.  There  must,  also,  have  been  su£Scient 
interval  to  allow  of  marching  some  miles,  and  the  garrison- 
ing  of  a  town  as  a  link  of  communication.  Modem 
Bazdira  is  at  the  pass  of  Koh-i-tanga,  and  as  Alexander 
therefore  held  possession  of  that  pass,  what  could  be  more 
natural  for  him  to  do  than  to  use  it,  and  thereby  reach  the 
river-valley  of  the  Barhind,  the  banks  of  which  would  lead 
his  troops  to  the  Indus  in  thirty-five  miles.  Curtius 
distinctly  says  that  Alexander  cleared  the  defile  of  enemies 
for  the  passage  of  his  troops,  thereby  showing  that  some 
mountain  pass  was  actually  availed  of  at  this  juncture. 

Along  this  route,  and  at  about  twenty  miles  from  Bazdira, 
there  is  a  place  called  Narbat-awal,  and  this  might  represent 
the  Orohat'i^  of  the  ancients.  The  detachment  of  troops 
marched  on  beyond  this  place  Orobatis  towards  the  Indus, 
and  they  probably  efiectcd  a  junction  with  the  detachment 
previously  sent  down  the  K&bul  river,  and  began  to  prepare 
a  bridge  for  crossing  the  Indus.  Alexander  then  gave 
over  command  of  the  district  "  on  this  side  of  the  Indus  " 
(including  the  rock  Aornos)  to  Nikanor,  and  marched 
himself  towards  the  Indus.  This  is  again  conclusive 
evidence  that  Aornos  was  not  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 
Furthermore,  in  the  course  of  this  march,  Alexander 
received  the  submission  of  the  city  of  Peukeladtis,  **  which 
lay  not  far  from  the  Indus."  Then  comes  the  statement, 
**He  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  K6phaies  and 
Assag^tes,  the  local  chiefs.  On  reaching  Embolima,  a  city 
close  adjoining  the  rock  of  Aornos,  he  there  left  Krateros, 
with  a  part  of  the  army,  to  gather  into  the  city  as  much 
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porn  as  possible/'  etc.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Aomos 
could  not  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  Indus.  There 
must  have  been  sufficient  space  between  the  rock  and  the 
Indus  for  the  operations  of  an  army  in  the  district  of 
Peukeladtis.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  notice 
that  the  expression,  ''  he  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion/' 
almost  implies  that  Alexander  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Indus  to  see  how  his  detachments  were  progressing  with 
the  bridge;  and  he  might  also  have  wished  to  clear  the 
country  around  them.  This  would  also  account  for  the 
blockade  of  Aornos.  It  was  his  ambition  to  capture 
the  place  himself;  he  therefore  simply  shut  it  in,  leaving 
the  command  of  the  district  to  Nikanor,  while  he  proceeded 
to  traverse  the  ground  between  Bazdira  and  the  Indus. 
When  he  had  completed  his  tour,  Arrian  recorded  the  fact 
that  ''  he  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  "  by  the  local 
chiefs ;  thereby  apparently  closing  the  episode.  The 
phrase  "on  reaching  Embolima"  would,  therefore,  mean 
that  Alexander  had  returned  to  the  siege  of  Aomos,  which 
he  had  temporarily  abandoned.  Krateros  is  then  posted 
where  he  could  collect  stores,  and  the  siege  of  Aornos 
began  in  real  earnest.  Embolima  may  possibly  be  some 
place  on  the  Landai  river  not  far  from  Mora,  m  what  is 
now  called  the  M&8&-khail  district.  It  deserves  notice^ 
however,  that  Curtius  makes  the  advance  upon  Embolima 
follow  the  capture  of  the  rock  Aomos.  As  soon  as  the  rock 
was  secured  the  bulk  of  Alexander's  troops  passed  over 
into  the  valley  of  the  Barhind,  and  reached  the  Indus 
not  far  from  Amb.  Arrian  says  that  after  the  capture  of 
the  rock  Alexander  himself  marched  towards  the  Indus, 
"and  the  army,  going  on  before,  made  a  road  for  him, 
without  which  there  would  have  been  no  means  of  passing 
through  that  part  of  the  country."  On  this  General  Abbott 
remarks  :  "  This  road  was  probably  the  path  leading  among 
the  precipices  above  and  along  the  torrent  of  the  Burindu  " 
— in  exact  conformity  with  my  deduction. 

The   foregoing   route   agrees   in   every   detail   with    the 
careful   statements   of    Arrian,   and   traces   the   course   of 
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Alexander  step  by  step,  along  a  natural  and  practicable 
path,  finding  places  along  the  route  which  punctually 
correspond  with  the  Greek  narrative  in  distance,  position, 
geographical  character,  and  name.  Furthermore  the  track 
is  in  no  place  disconnected,  nor  does  it  cross  impossible 
ground;  but  it  leads  up  and  down  traversable  valleys, 
and  round  the  bases  of  mountains,  and  across  well-known 
passes.  It  shows  that  Alexander  entered  India  about 
eighty  miles  above  the  Khaibar  Pass,  and  crossed  the 
Indus  somewhere  near  Amb,  and  not  at  Attock. 


J.B.i.s.  1894.  45 
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Art.  XXI. — The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van.    Part  V. 
By  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce. 

SiNCB  the  publication  of  my  last  paper  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Van  (J.R.A.S.  Jan.  1893)  a  discovery  of 
considerable  importance  has  taken  place.  In  1890  Mr.  de 
Morgan,  now  Director  of  the  Service  of  Antiquities  in 
Egypt,  succeeded,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  taking  a  squeeze 
of  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  of  Xeli-shin  TJshnei,  which 
I  have  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  Memoir  (J.R.A.S. 
XIV.  p.  66,  No.  LVI.).  He  found  that  there  was  engraved 
upon  the  stele,  not  only  the  Vannic  text  which  I  have 
published,  but  also  an  Assyrian  text  which  had  never  been 
noticed  before. 

Mr.  de  Morgan's  squeezes  will  consequently  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Vannic  decipherment.  They  have 
been  carefully  copied  and  published  by  the  Rev.  V.  Fr. 
Scheil  in  the  Recueil  de  Travaux  relatifs  d  la  Philologie  et 
d  VArchiologie  4gyptiennes  et  assi/riennes,  xiv.  3,  4  (1893), 
pp.  154-160.  Dr.  Scheil  has  compared  the  new  Vannic 
text  with  that  published  by  myself,  with  the  result  that 
they  agree  very  closely  together.  He  has,  however,  made 
the  curious  mistake  of  supposing,  in  spite  of  Mr.  de 
Morgan's  description,  that  the  squeeze  taken  by  the  latter 
represents,  not  the  inscription  of  Keli-shin  Ushnei,  but  that 
of  Xeli-shin  Sidek,  of  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  had  heard 
a  report.^ 

Along  with  the  Vannic  text  the  squeezes  furnish  us  with 
a  second  text,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  Assyrian. 
Owing  to  the  mutilated  condition  of  both  the  Assyrian 
and  the  Vannic  version,  Dr.  Scheil  did  not  perceive  that 

*  See  Dr.  Lehmann  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  Berliner  Anthrcpolo^isehm 
Ottelhehrft,  October,  1893. 
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they  correspond  line  for  line  with  one  another.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case.  A  brief  examination  of  them  sufficed 
to  show  me  that  the  inscription  is  bilingual. 

At  last,  therefore,  t)ie  long-desired  bilingual  Tannic  and 
Assyrian  inscription  has  been  found.  I  need  not  describe 
the  anxiety  with  which  I  examined  it,  and  the  satisfaction 
I  felt  in  finding  that  in  all  essential  points  it  verified  my 
decipherment  of  the  Vannic  inscriptions.  Even  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  inants  "a  city"  and  aluSi  "inhabit- 
ing," which  had  been  so  vigorously  disputed,  was  proved 
to  be  right.  My  chief  error  turns  out  to  be  the  false 
explanation  I  have  given  of  the  suffix  -kas. 

The  Vannic  and  Assyrian  texts  are  as  follows,  with  such 
restorations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  without  having 
seen  the  original  squeezes. 


(1)  VAN ku-ka-i  .  .  . 

ASS.  [A-na]  »-»-f  Khal-di-e  ina^    »-^yy  Mu-za-[zir  u] 
To  Khaldis      in   the  city  of  Muzazir  & 

(2)  VAN.  [«-*-f  Khal-di-ni]  mu-u-mu-ni-ni 

to  the  Khaldises      the  givers  of  the  tribute  (P) 

Me-nu-a-[ni] 

belonging  to  Menus 
ASS.  £il&ni       sa    Me-nu-a] 
the  gods  of    Menuas 

(3)  VAN.  [f  SarJ-du-ra-za-u-ni  «    V^  Bi-a-i-[na.i] 

the  grandson  of  Sar-duris  king      of  Biainas 
ASS.  (2)  [apills.pu.]i-ni  apil  y  ^^  Rl-dur    «  rab-u 

son  of  Ispuinis    son  of  Sar-duris,  the  great  king, 
^  [dan-nu] 
the  powerful  king, 

(4)  VAN.  [a-lu-si]  ^t]]  Dhu-us-pa-a  ^tj\  ]  Me-[nu-a-m] 

inhabiting  the  city  of  Dhuspas  belonging  to  Menuas 

*  Or  perhaps  8a  "of." 
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ASS.  (3)  [«  -^  Na.]i-ri  sa     «1       Dhu-us-pa-an    alu 
king  of  Nairi,    of  the  city  of  liliaspan  the  city 
[sa    y^  Me-]nu-a 
of  Menuas 

(5)  VAN.  [l8-pu-]u-i-ni-khe    ya-ra-[a]-ni     ^^]  i-[ni]'^ 

the  son  of  Ispuinis  who  has  erected    this  stone, 
ASS.  apil  Is-pu-u-i-ni    [^^]rabu  ^  [dannu 

son  of  Ispuinis,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king, 

«         *-::TT^]Dhu-u8-pa[ana]     «--y  Khal-di-e 

the  king    of  Dhuspas,      to  Shaldis 

ma-ka-nu  •  •  . 

a  column  ... 

(6)  VAN.  .  .  .  e-ya-ni  '^  I-nu-u-a-si  te-ru-[ni] 

a  column  (P)  from  the  land  of  Inuas    has  set  up ; 
ASS.  (6)  [istu  \^]  I-nu  ISTAK-an        dup-pu 

from  the  land  of  Inu    has  set  up  ;      the  tablet 

(7)  VAN lu-a-i  ]  Is-pu-u-i-ni-e 

(in  the  sight)       of  Ispuinis 
ASS.  ina  tabra-[ti  sa  y  Is*]  pu-u-i-ni 
in  the  sight  of  Ispuinis 

(8)  VAN.  [y]  Sar-dur-[khe]  pu-ur-ni  u-ri-li 

the  son  of  Sar-duris      the  tablet  (?)         .... 
ASS.  apa  y  Sar-[dur]  ...  be-U« 

the  son  of  Sar-duris  ...  ... 

(9)  VAN.  [ga-8u-]li      ni-ri-bi    ga-su-li    na  (P)-ri  (?)... 

beautiful,      beautiful         .  .  . 

ASS.  damquti        bi-bu        damqu[ti]  .  .  . 
beautiful,        •  .  .  beautiful    .  .  . 

(10)  VAN.  .  .  .  y«<  ERU  .  .  .«8a.ni      BAB    na.khu-ni-[e] 
[vessels]  of  bronze,  the .  • .  of  the  gate  he  removes 


>  Line  4  of  the  Assyrian  Tersion. 

^  Supplied  from  my  cast. 

'  line  6  of  the  Assyrian  Tersion. 

*  line  7  of  the  Assyrian  version. 

*  Line  8  of  the  Assyrian  version. 

*  For  this  Dr.  Belck  reads  DUB-TE-nt,  as  I  have  already  done. 
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ASS.  .  .  .  T«<-iii  eri  na-si        ummar        eri 

•  •  •  •  of  bronze  lie  removes,   a  bowl  of  bronze 
na-si  .  •  • 

he  removes  ... 

(11)  VAN.  .  .  a-ni ya-a-e        za-da-[ni] 

he  has  placed 

ASS.  (10)  .  .  bi-bu  ma-h-da        tu(P).ru        ISTAK-an 
.  .  .  numerous,  ...  he  has  placed 

ina  pan  .  • 
before  •  • 

(12)  VAN.  .  .  ni--TAl-di.na.BAB  a-runi 

•  .  the  gate  of  the  god  Khaldis ;  he  has  brought 
^]  Al-[di.e] 

to  the  god  Khaldis 

ASS.  (11)  . .  [bab]  8a--y  Khal-di-e  i-si-pak 

.  .  the  gate  of  the  god  Khaldis  he  has  heaped  up  > ; 
an    Khal-di-[e] 
to        Khaldis 

(13)  VAN.  [e-u].ri.i        BAB        ul-gu-si-ya-ni    .... 

the  lord      of  the  gate       the  shields     .  •  [winej 
ASS.  [bel  ba-]  bi  ser-na  (P).ti 

the  lord  of  the  gate  the  shields  (P) 

yu-ba-lu-si  IMXII.  [akali] 

he  has  brought  (them) ;         1012  foods 

(14)  VAN [IM]XIL    VIIIMXX.      LU-BIRU  .  . 

.  .  .  1012  foods,        8020  lambs  .  . 

ASS.  (13)  .  .  KAS-DIN-MES  immeri        kissat 

.  .  wine,  lambs,     multitudes 
ma-ka-ar  .  . 

of  things  .  . 

f 

(15>VAN gu-ru-khe    XMIIMIV 

124(00)  .  .  . 
ASS.  (no  equivalent) 

I  Or  "  poured  out." 
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(16)  VAN.  .  .  GAL-MES  ka-ni    i-u    --y  Al-(li.ka.a.[i] 

•  .  great  •  .  •    when     before  Khaldis 

ASS.  (14)  .  .  GAL-MES   e-qu-ti      ki-i       ina  pan 
.  .  great  .  .  .       when      before 

--y  Khal.di-[e] 
Khaldis 

(17)  VAN.  [>-::yy]  Ar-di-m-di    nu-na-bi    y  l8-pu-u-i-[ka-i] 

•    in  the  city  of  Ardinis  I  came  before  Ispuinis 

ASS.  (15)  [ina  »-^yy]      Mu-za-zir  illak-an-ni 

in  the  city            of  Muzazir  there  came  to  me 
Is-pu-u-i-ni 
Ispuinis 

(18)  VAN.  [y  --y  RI]-dur-e-khe  «  dan-nu 

the  son  of  Sar-duris  the  powerful  king, 

«  \^  Na.ra.a.[u-e] 
king  of  the  land  of  Nahri 
ASS.  apil        y  >*■]  RI-[dur]  .  .^        «  dan-nu 

the  son     of  Sar-duris  .  .     the  powerful  king, 
«  kissat  «  V^  Na-i-ri 

king  of  multitudes,      king  of  Nahri 

(19)  VAN.  [khu-te-]e-i  V'  Su-ra-e  a-lu-si 

the  king  of  the  world       inhabiting 

>-::yy  Dhu-us-pa-a  [>-::yy] 
the  city  of  Dhuspas. 
ASS.  sa    -^yy  Dhu-us-pa-[an] 

of    the  city  of  Dhuspan. 

(20)  VAN.  r«-y  Al-]di-ni-ni  ni-ri-bi-i  [i]-ni 

Of  the  Khaldis-gods  the  ...  of  this 

bur-ga-na-[a-ni] 
sanctuary 
ASS.  (17)  [bi-bu]         pa-ni-pa-ni  >-»-y  Khal-di-e 

the  ...  of  the  sanctuary    of  the  Khaldis-gods 
an-ni-u  ... 
here  .  .  . 


*  Doubtless  we  have  to  supply  sarru  rabu  ''the  great  king  '*  at  the  beginning 
of  this  (16th)  line. 
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(21)  YAN.  .  .  ni  i-ni        la-a-ni        >-^yy  U-si-rni  .  .  . 

.  .  these            ,  •  •      of  the  city  of  Usis  .  . 
ASS.  (18)  .  .  .  an-na-te  na-ka-MES   ina  eli  bur  (P)  .  .  . 
.  .  .  these  ...       .  upon    the 

(22)  VAN.  .  .  khi  (?)  ip  .  .        ^]  Al-di-is  BAB 

the  god  Ehaldis     the  gate 

te-ra-i-ni  [a-lu-s] 

has  set  up.        Whoever 
ASS.  (19)  [ina  pa-]an        babi  sa        >^]  Khal-di-e 

before  the  gates      which  Khaldis 

[ISTAK-an]  .  . 
has  set  up  .  . 

(23)  VAN.  [pa-ri-ji  --fy  Ar-di-ni 

out  of  the  city  of  Ardinis 

--T  Khal-di.e.ni.[ni  BAB-MES] 
(&)  the  gates  of  the  Ehaldis-gods 
ASS.  (20)  [sa  an-]na-te    ina     ^tj\  Mu-za-zir     istu  lib-bi 

Whoever  these  in  the  city  of  Muzazir     from 
bab[ani] 
the  gates 

(24)  VAN.  .  .  .  gu-ru-khu  kha-i-ni  kha-u-[li] 

.  .  .  of  a  .  .  .  with  the  destruction  shall  destroy 
ASS.  (21)  [sa]       --T  Khal-di-e       bi-bu      ki-i      pa-as-ri 
of      the  Khaldis-gods   the  .  .  .   like       a  .  .  • 
ILLA 
shall  destroy, 

(25)  VAN.  [T  Me-nu-a-s  a.]li  i-u    i-u  --f  Khal-di-ka-[a.i] 

Menuas    says  that  when      before  Khaldis 
ASS.  (22)  [sarriP]      i-du-nu      KA.-MES      ki-i      pa-an 
the  kings (P)  have  declared:     when    before 

«-T  Khal-di.[e] 
Khaldis 

(26)  VAN.  [»-^yy  Ar-]di-ni-di    nn-na-a-li  y  Is-pu-u-i-[ni-e] 

in  the  city  of  Ardinis  I  had  gone       for  Ispuinis 
ASS.  (23)  [ina  -j:]Ty  Mu-za-zir      al-lik-u-ni  .  .  . 

in  the  city  of  Muzazir  I  had  gone  [on  account] 
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(27)  YAN.  [T  ^]  RI]-dur^khe  f  Me-nu-a  f  Is-pu-u-i-ni-khe 

thesonof  Sar-duris  (&)Meiiua8  thesonoflspuinis 
ASS.  (24)  [sa  f]  Is-pu-i-ni      apil      f  ^J  RI.[dur  u^  f] 
of        Ispuinis     the  son        of  Sar-duris    & 
Me-nu-a    apil      ]  l8-pu-u-[i-ni] 
Menuas  the  son     of  Ispuinis 

(28)  VAN.  .  .  .  di-tu  >^]  Khal-di-e  ni-ri-bi-e      i-u 

of  Khaldis      the  .  .  .  (saying) thus: 

ASS.  (26)  •  .  .  e-qu-te  yu-sa-li-ku  bi-bu  sa  «-y[Khal-di-e 

.  .  .     they  have of       Khaldis ; 

u*  i-kab-]bi  um-ma-a 
&  he  says       thus : 

(29)  VAN*,  [a-lu-s]  ^]  Khal-di-na-ni  BAB 

whoever       from  the  gate  of  the  god  Khaldis 
kha-u-li-i-e  [ni-ri-bi] 

shall  take  away    the  •  .  • 
ASS.  sa  bi-bu      istu         lib-bi  babi 

whoever  the  .  .  .   from   the  midst   of  the  gate 
[sa] »    ^]  Khal-di-e  ILLA 

of      the  god  Khaldis    shall  remove, 

(30)  VAN.  .  .  .  li-ni  a-lurs       a-i-nt-e  i-[ni-]li  [du-li-e] 

.  .  .  whoever  to  the  earth  them  shall  give; 

ASS.  u-[la]  [ana*  tsu?.]li.U 

or  to      darkness  (P) 

(31)  VAN.  [a-lu-8  e-]8i-ya-me        du-li-i-e  .  .  . 

whoever      its  injunctions   shall  give  .  .  . 
ASS.  tsi-h-su        iddinu        sum        me-ni 

its  injunctions  shall  give;  the  name  of  another 
ASS.  (30-32)   [ina]  GIS-ME  ki-i         ILLA 

with    a  graving- tool  (?)    when  he  has  removed 
[sumi-ya]  .  .  .  yu-pa-tsa-ar    ina     abni 
my  name  .  .  .  shall  engrave     on   the  stone 
[u       zikri-ya  ( ?)  i-sa-pa-nu 

&    my  memorial  (?)   shall  sweep  away ; 

^  Line  26  of  the  Assyrian  yersion. 

•  Line  27  of  the  Assyrian  Tereion. 
'  Line  28  of  the  Assyrian  yersion. 

*  Line  29  of  the  Assyrian  yersion. 
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(32)  VAN.  .  .  .  li-i-ni  a-lu-si  i-na-a-ni  .  .  . 

.  .  .       the  inhabitant      of  the  city  .  .  . 
ASS.  sa  ina  lib-bi  ali 

whoever        within        the  city 

(33)  VAN.  .  .  .  li-ni  --fy  Ar^i-ni 

.  .  .  the  city  of  Ardinis, 

>-^yy  kha-8u-li 

the  city  which  I  have  conquered  .  •  • 
ASS.  "-^yy  Mu-za-zir  .  .  . 

(even)  the  city  of  Muzazir     [shall  be] 
.  .  se  (P)  i-si-me  ki-i  bi-[bu] 
•  .  .  [&]  shall  hear  that  the  .  .  • 

(34)  VAN.  [ni-ri-bi]        >^]  Khal-di-ni  BAB  za-i-se-i 

the  ...  for  the  gates  of  Khaldis 

za-da-[ni] 
are  established, 
ASS.  [ina]  lib-bi    bab&ni  sa   >*■]  Ehal-di*[e  sak-nu] 
in  the  gates  of  Khaldis  are  established, 

(35)  VAN.  .  .  .  al-li-i-e-me  ku-u-i  [du-li-e] 

...  his  memorial     to  be  written  shall  give 

ASS iddinu  MU-BI 

shall  give  his  memorial 
istu  (P)  ri  (P) 


(36)  VAN.  .  .  .  [-::n]  Bi-ku-u-ra-e-di        ku-lu-di  •  . 

...  in  the  city  of  Bikuras        in  the  .... 

ASS.  .  .  .  e     ina     SAL  (P).SAL  (P) u-[la] 

...         in       or 

(37)  VAN.  [a-lu-s]   DUP-TE    i-ni    su  ^-u-i    du-li-i-e  .  . 

whoever  the  tablet    this    to  .  .  .  shall  give  .  . 
ASS.  [duppu]       an-ni-tu      i-da-h-ib       u-[la]  .  . 
tablet  this  shall  or  .  . 

(38)  VAN.  .  .  .  a-lu-s     ip-tuMi-i-e    a-lu-s        a-[u-i-e] 

.  .  .  whoever    shall  flood,   whoever  to  the  water 


1  So  Dr.  Belck. 

>  My  cast  gives  tUy  not  khu  m  Dr.  Scheal  reads. 
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ASS.  [ina]  lib-bi      bar  (P).ka    bi-bi  (?)    an-ni  .  .  . 
in  a  pool  (P)         ,  •  •        these  .  .  . 

(39)  VAN.  [du-U-e]  al-K-i-e    pi  u-U-i-e 

shall  give ;    the  memorial  (&)  name    of  another 

u-[li-i-s] 

another 
ASS.  [i-khab-]  bu-u-ni    sa  pi  me-ni 

shall  conceal ;    whoever  the  memorial  of  another 

me-ni  i-[gab-bi] 

another       shall  pretend  (it  to  be) 

(40)  VAN.  [ti.u.K-]i  ^T  Khal-di-is 

shall  pretend  (it  to  be) ;  may  Khaldis 

>■>■]  Teisba-s    ^-f  Ardini-s  [»-»-y  y«<-8] 
Teisbas  (&)  Ardinis,  the  gods, 

ASS.  [lus  P.]tas.kin      ^]  Khal-di-e        [--f  IM 

may  effect  Khaldis  Kimmon 

u  «-T  UT]     ila-ni  sa  >■::]]  Mu-za-fzir] 
&  SamaSy  the  gods  of  Muzazir, 

(41)  VAN.  [ma-a-]ni      [ar-mu-zi]  »-^yy  Bi-ku-ra-e-di 

him  with  a  curse  (P)    in  the  city  of  Bikuras 

ku-[lu-di]  ... 


ASS.  .  .  .  ka-ki  (P)-ri-is  [istu]  lib-[bi 

.  .  •  utterly  from 

»-^yy  Bi-ku-ra] 

the  city  of  Bikuras  .  .  . 

The  correspondence  of  the  two  versions  is  very  remarkable 
for  an  ancient  text ;  indeed,  it  wiU  appear  quite  marvellous 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  bilingual  Greek  and 
demotic  texts  of  Egypt.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
two  versions  is  in  the  formula  of  execration,  where  the 
Assyrian  inserts  three  lines  which  have  no  equivalent  in 
the  Vannic  version.  But  for  the  most  part  the  differences 
are  due  to  the  preservation  of  the  idioms  peculiar  to  the 
two  languages.    The  Vannic  text  has  not  been  Assyrianised^ 
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nor   IB  the  ABsyrian  text  a  slavisbly-literal  rendering  of 
the  Vannic  original. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  meaning  of  so  many  of  the 
Assyrian  words  found  in  the  inscription  is  doubtful  or 
unknown.  We  have  to  be  content  with  the  fact  that  the 
Vannic  ntribi  is  the  Assyrian  W6w,  and  that  the  Vannic 
uri'lif  kanif  lani,  and  gurtikhu  have  their  equivalents  in 
the  Assyrian  belt  (or  tilli)^  equH,  naka-MES,  and  pasri. 

(1)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  city  of  Muzazir 
in  the  Assyrian  text  is  replaced  by  that  of  Ardinis  in 
the  Vannic  text.  It  has  long  ago  been  suggested 
that  the  name  Muzazir  was  of  Assyrian  origin.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  Assyrian  Mutsa-tsir  (**  the  place  whence 
the  serpent  issues  "),  and  its  last  king,  IJrzana,  plays 
upon  this  meaning  of  the  name  in  the  inscription 
on  his  seal  which  I  have  published  in  the  first  part 
of  this  Memoir  (No.  Ivii.).  Ardinis,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  Vannic  name,  probably  signifying  "the 
city  of  the  Sun-god,"  and  I  much  doubt  whether  it 
was  any  more  the  native  name  of  the  city  than 
was  Muzazir.  Perhaps  we  are  to  look  for  the  native 
name  in  Bikuras  (11.  36,-41).^ 

(3)  [^Sarj-dura-zau-ni  presents  us  with  ar  new  grammatical 
form.  That  we  have  to  supply  8ar.i&  evident  (1) 
from  the  fact  that  the  characters  repiiesenting  the 
syllable  just  fit.  the  vacant  space,  (2)  that  the  name 
ends  in  dut-^a),  and  (3)  that  the  Assyrian  text  gives 
Sar-duris.  The  suffix  za{u)  will  signify  "descendant 
of."  Since  zaris  means  "a  gate"  it  is  possible  that 
the  root  za  signifies  "to  open,"  "come  out  of," 
"issue  from." 

^  According  to  Mr.  de  Morgui  the  colmnn  on  which  the  inscriptions  are 
engraved  is  ot  diorite,  a  stone  which  must  have  been  transported  ^m  a  distant 
locality,  as  not  the  least  trace  of  diorite  is  visible  in  an)r  of  the  mountain  chains 
which  surround  the  pass  of  Eeli-shin.  As  the  inscriptions  do  not  suit  the 
desolate  spot  in  which  they  are  found,  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  the  stone  was 
brought  by  Menuas  from  some  other  place,  where  he  had  already  set  it  up  in 
honour  of  his  conquests.  In  this  case  **  gate  **  would  have  its  natural  signinca- 
tion  of  **  gate  *'  of  a  city  or  a  temple,  and  we  need  not  imagine  it  to  have  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  a '*  pass.*' 
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(4)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Assyrian  text  verifies  the 

translation  I  have  proposed  for  aluiis. 

(5)  The  Assyrian  makanu  is  the  Hebrew  p3&  and  here 

must  denote  the  column  on  which  the  inscription  is 
engraved. 

(6)  The   adjectival  suffix  in  Inu-a-si  is  already  known. 

"The  god  of  the  land  of  Inuas"  is  mentioned  by 
Ispuinis  and  Menuas  in  v.  23. 

(8)  Pur-ni  is   a  new  word,  which  perhaps  is  connected 

with  Puru-nurda-di  (Ixviii.  11)  and  bura-a  "governor." 
At  any  rate  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Assyrian 
duppu  "  a  tablet " ;  with  the  form,  cf .  kur-ni.  Uri-li 
is  new.  Elsewhere  we  have  the  Assyrian  be^li  used 
ideographically  (Iviii.  5),  the  signification  of  which 
is  unfortunately  unknown.  We  can  hardly  read 
til'li  "  steps."  In  a  contract-tablet  of  the  38th  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strassmaier :  Babylonuche  Texte, 
vi.  2,  No.  332)  the  word  be-li  or  til-li  is  supposed 
to  signify  "  spear/'  but  that  can  hardly  be  its  meaning 
here  or  in  No.  Iviii.  5.  But  see  Enudtzon :  Asst/rische 
Oebete  an  den  Sonnengott^  109,  12. 

(9)  The    Assyrian    determines    the    meaning  of  gaiu-li. 

Unfortunately  the  Assyrian  bibu  throws  no  light  on 
niribif  as  it  is  a  word  which  I  have  not  met  with 
before.^ 
(10)  Dr.  Belck  agrees  with  me  in  reading  DUB-TE-w» 
here  in  place  of  Dr.  ScheiFs  ERU.  Unfortunately 
the  cast  is  far  from  clear,  and  a  re-examination  of 
it  has  convinced  me  that  Dr.  Scheil  is  right. 
The  Assyrian  nam  means  both  "  to  lift  up ''  and  "  to 
remove"  like  the  English  "lift,"  and  the  Vannic 
nakht$  is  probably  also  used  in  both  senses,  since  in 
the  historical  inscriptions  it  signifies  "to  remove" 
(see  the  Vocabulary  to  my  Memoir,  p.  710),  while 


*  The  word  biba  certainly  occurs  in   one  of   the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets 
(Wmekler  and  Abel,  89,  18),  but  here  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  babi 
,  **  gate.'*    In  WJL.I.  ii.  17,  57,  bibdti  is  the  translation  of  the  Sumerian  GIS- 
'ff$ngina. 
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here  we  seem  rather  to  require  the  idea  of  '' lifting 
up/' 

(12)  I  pointed  out  in  the  first  part  of  my  Memoir  that 

Aldis  is  a  variant  spelling  of  Ehaldis;  this  is  now 
verified  by  the  bilingual. 

(13)  If  Dr.  Scheil's  reading  be  right,  we  have  the  Assyrian 

aernati  (Heb.  iV^lB')  corresponding  to  the  Vannic 
ulguaiyani  "shields.**  Dr.  Lehmann  has  recently 
proposed  another  signification  for  ulgtmyani  ("the 
armoury "  P)  in  lii.,  but  this  is  in  consequence  of 
his  having  misapprehended  the  construction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inscription.  Ua-tu^ni  is  a  compound 
of  US  "near"  and  tu  "to  bring,"  and  the  text 
must  be  translated  Khaldie  gisaurie  eurie  ini  {ase) 
"to  Khaldis  of  multitudes,  the  lord  of  this  temple, 
Kusas,  the  son  of  Erimenas,  has  brought  near  the 
shields."  It  is,  however,  possible  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  Yannic  usage,  giasurie  is  governed  by  eurie^ 
since  in  Ixv.  1  we  find  *-H^^[^"  the  lord  of  multitudes  " 
ideographically  written ;  in  this  case  we  shall  have 
to  translate  lii.  "  For  Khaldis,  the  lord  of  multitudes, 
to  this  temple  Rusas,  son  of  Erimenas,  has  brought 
near  {Le.  attached)  the  shields."  We  know  that 
shields  were  hung  up  against  the  front  wall  of  a 
Vannic  temple. 
(16)  Equt%  the  equivalent  of  kani,  may  signify  "round."  In 
the  Syllabary  83,  1-18,  1331  Obv.,  published  by  Prof. 
Bezold  in  the  Proceedinga  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchflBology,  eqit  is  given  as  the  Assyrian  equivalent 
of  the  Sumerian  gunUy  another  signification  of  which 
is  stated  to  be  6aw6  aa  ramani  "self-generating." 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  word  is  an  equivalent  of 
Sdmu  "blue."  I  had  already  determined  that  the 
Vannic  iu  must  be  a  particle  signifying  "  thus  " ; 
the  bilingual  shows  that  it  had  the  two  senses  of 
the  Assyrian  ki  "  when  "  and  "  thus."  But  I  was 
wrong  in  rendering  nunabi  "  I  attacked " ;  we  now 
see  that  it  is  simply  "I  went,"  the  idea  of  "attacking" 
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being  due  to  its  combination  with  another  word. 
This  throws  light  on  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs. 
Accordingly,  in  xxx.  13  and  1.  23,  nunabi  kaiuki 
must  signify  *'  I  went  against "  {Melidhani  kabkaruli- 
ni  nunabi  Khite-ruadini  kauke  ''  after  approaching 
Malatiyeh  I  went  against  Khite-ruadas").  The 
suffix  -A:a  is  proved  by  the  bilingual  to  denote  not 
''  the  race  of"  as  I  had  imagined,  but  ''  the  face 
of,"  "before";  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  stem  of  the  adverb  ka{%)'UkL  The  adverbial 
termination  -uki  thus  receives  an  explanation,  and 
in  xxxix.  1,  25  the  translation  will  be  "  the  soldiers 
of  Assyria  were  settled  in  the  country"  (ebani-uki, 
variant  ebanUki), 

In  xlix.  11  inani  nue  nunabi  meiali  is,  perhaps,  "  I 
went  round  the  royal  city,"  though  meiali  may  be 
connected  with  meli  "  ford,"  and  the  correct  rendering 
be  "  I  went  to  the  ford  of  the  royal  city." 

(19)  Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  kia^ai  "multitudes"  is  the 

equivalent  of  the  Vannic  Suras  in  the  Assyrian 
text,  instead  of  mat&ti  "countries,"  as  in  Ixv.  10. 
But  the  two  phrases  meant  the  same  thing.  There 
seems  to  be  a  connection  between  auras  and  gis-suris, 

(20)  I   had  fixed   the   signification   of    burgananis  in   the 

first  part  of  my  Memoir.  Here  we  have  the  verifi- 
cation of  it. 

(21)  Usi^ni  may  be  derived  from  usis  "neighbourhood," 

and  so  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  ina  eli. 
But  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  city  of  Uisis,  the 
Sun-god  of  which  is  mentioned  in  v.  16,  28.  There 
was  a  land  of  Wusis  adjoining  Bustus  near  Lake 
Urumiyeh  (xl.  66). 
(24)  Perhaps  "with  the  destruction  of  a  bond-slave,"  but 
the  meaning  of  the  Assyrian  equivalent  pasri  is 
quite  unknown.  I  have  long  ago  explained  the 
signification  of  the  Yannic  khau^;  the  bilingual 
shows  that  I  was  right. 

»  J.R.A.8.  XX.  i.  p.  36. 
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(28)  I    doubt    the    correctness    of    Dr.    Soheil's    reading, 
•  .  di'tu,  here. 

(30)  Perhaps  we  have  to  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 

\^gaiu]li'ni  "  beautiful.'^  The  Tannic  ainie  inili  dulk 
seems  to  have  no  equivalent  in  the  Assyrian  text. 

(31)  Me  must  here  represent  met  ''its/'  as  in  line  35.     The 

Assyrian  tsih  is  the  Heb.  miC.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Assyrian  text  confirms  my  rendering  of  the 
Yannic  eftt/tV.  Jfem  is  literally  "someone  else."  Com- 
pare the  Assyrian  phrase  (Balawftt  Table,  1.  42)  aa 
nard  emaru-va  annd  mina  iqabii  ''whoever  shall  see 
the  tablet  and  shall  call  it  another's." 
(33)  Kha-au'li,  a  compound  of  kka  "to  take"  and  au  "to 
make  "  or  "  cause." 

(35)  Kut,  the  dative  of  kua^  which  enters  into  the  composition 

of  the  verb  kufij-gu  "to  inscribe."  Compare  also 
ku-8u-ni  "  he  caused  to  be  erected  "  (Ixv.  6). 

(36)  I  can  suggest  nothing  better  for  kuludi  than  my  old 

rendering  "in  the  district."  The  Assyrian  equivalent 
is  unintelligible  to  me. 

(37)  Dr.  Scheil  and  I  read  mui^  but  according  to  Dr.  Belck 

the  word  is  aui^  which  will  be  derived  from  the  root 
Bu  "  to  make."  The  meaning  of  the  Assyrian  verb 
idakib  I  do  not  know. 

(38)  Barka  can  hardly  be  intended  for  burki  or  birkat  "a 

pool/'  even  if  the  reading  were  certain.  The  word 
looks  like  maaka  "  skin/'  but  I  fancy  we  must  rather 
see  in  it  some  derivative,  perhaps  f7M»*A^-[a-ni],  from 
aaqu  "  to  drink."     Compare  also  the  Heb.  ypB^&. 

The  last  lines  of  both  the  Yannic  and  the  Assyrian  texts 
are  lost ;  as  Mr.  de  Morgan  informs  me. 

In  the  standard  inscription  of  Argistis  (xliii.  42)  Ardinis 
is  described  as  a  city  of  Etius,  a  country  which  I  have 
identified  with  the  present  Georgia.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  considerably  modified  if  the  Ardinis 
of  Argistis  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eeli-shin,  and  Etius  will 
have  lain,  not  to  the  north-east  of  the  Minni  like  Qeorgia, 
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but  to  the  south-east  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Bowandiz.  Argistis  also  mentions  a  city  of  Bikhuras  in 
the  county  of  Bam  which  adjoined  the  Minni  (xli.  17-20). 
Perhaps  the  Bikhuras  is  the  Bikuras  of  our  present  in- 
scription. 


New  Texts. 


Drs.  Belck  and  Lehmann  have  continued  their  researches 
into  the  Tannic  inscriptions  and  language  in  articles 
published  in  the  Zeihchrifi  fur  Ethnologie  and  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Assyriologie.  In  the  latter  periodical  (1894),  Dr. 
Lehmann  has  collected  some  interesting  passages  from 
Greek  writers  which  show  that  derivatives  from  the  name 
of  the  god  Ehaldis  were  used  to  denote  localities  in  Armenia. 
One  of  the  most  striking  is  from  Eustathius  on  Dionysius 
Periegetes  767,  where  "  the  Khaldi,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Colchis,"  are  said  to  be  also  called  ''EhaldsDi"  (see 
my  fferodotos,  p.  17,  note  6).  To  this  Dr.  Belck  adds 
that  Khaldees  are  frequently  referred  to  in  Armenian  authors 
between  Trapezont  and  Batum,  and  that  a  Turkish  in- 
scription found  at  Sumela  shows  that  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Lazist&n  was  still  known  as  Khaldia. 
A  district  in  the  province  of  Trapezont  is  still  called 
Kaldir  or  Keldir.  In  the  same  article  Dr.  Lehmann  points 
out  that  the  shield  of  Rusas,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  which  I  have  taken  the  first  of  the  inscriptions  given 
under  No.  lii.,  is  really  put  together  out  of  originally 
independent  pieces,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  text  which 
describes  Kusas  as  "descendant  of  Argistis"  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  shield  as  that  on  which  he  is  called 
"the  son  of  Erimenas."  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  Rusas  meant  in  the  two  cases  is  a  different  prince. 
That  there  were  two  kings  of  the  name  of  Rusas  I  have 
stated  in  the  second  part  of  my  Memoir,  so  that  it  is  no 
new  discovery,  as  Dr.  Belck  seems  to  think ;  but  the  Assyrian 

J.B.A.8.  1894.  46 
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inscrtptions  make  it  difficult  to  assume  that  Rusas  I.  (or, 
indeed,  any  other  Rusas)  was  a  son  of  Argistis.  The  king 
of  Van  contemporary  with  Tiglath-pileser  was  Sar-duris  II. ; 
his  son  (as  we  now  know  from  the  Aluchalu  inscription) 
was  Rusas  I.  in  the  early  part  of  Sargon's  reign ;  then 
comes  Argistis  II.,  who  lived  into  the  reign  of  Sennacherib, 
and  early  in  the  reign  of  Assur-bani-pal,  Rusas  II.  was 
on  the  throne.     Consequently  we  have : 

Argistis  II.  contemporary  with  Sennacherib. 
Erimenas  „  „     Esar-haddon. 

Rusas  IL  ,,  „     Assur-bani-pal. 

Consequently  there  is  no  room  for  another  '^  Rusas  son  of 
Argistis"  unless  we  relegate  him  to  a  later  period  than 
Sar-duris  III.  In  this  case  it  would  be  strange  that  the 
only  two  royal  names  found  on  the  shields  of  Toprak  Ealeh 
should  both  be  Rusas,  the  name  of  no  intermediate  ruler 
being  discoverable  there.  Such  a  coincidence  is  most 
improbable. 

The  only  reason  Dr.  Belck  has  for  his  assumption  is 
that  elsewhere  a  Vannic  king  names  his  father  and  not 
his  anceaftor.  But  the  Vannic  texts  we  possess  are  far 
too  few  to  allow  us  to  say  that  this  rule  was  never  departed 
from  ;  indeed  the  inscriptions  of  Rusas  11.  offer  several 
variations  from  the  stereotyped  expressions  of  the  earlier 
kings.  That  the  termination  -khinis  had  merely  the  same 
signification  as  the  Greek  'jevrj^;,  we  know  from  cases  like 
that  of  the  king  of  Dayaeni,  who  is  called  Diauekhinis 
"the  descendant  of  Diaves,"  and  Dr.  Belck  has  himself 
pointed  out  that  the  suffix  kht  has  this  general  sense  in 
the  name  of  the  place  Rusa-khi-nas.  Cf.  also  teri-khi-ne 
li.  i.  6. 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Assyriologie^  vii.  3,  4  (December, 
1892),  Dr.  Belck  and  Dr.  Lehmann  publish  a  new  and 
historically  important  inscription  copied  by  Dr.  Belck  from 
a  stele  in  the  pavement  at  the  entrance  of  the  mosque  of 
Surshun  in  Van.  In  continuance  of  ray  notation  it  will 
be  numbered  LXXX. 
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(1)  AN    Khal-di-i-e    e-n-ri-i-e 
To        Ehaldis         the  lord 

(2)  y  Me-nu-a-8    f  Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi-ni-s 

Menuas  son  of  Ispuinis 

(3)  i-ni      TAK      pu-lu-si      ku-gu-u-ni 
this      stone      inscribed  has  engraved; 

(4)  ma-ni-ni  AN  Khal-di-ni  be-e-di-ni 
'  To  each      of  the  Ehaldis-gods^  to  all, 

(5)  y  Me-nu-a        f  Is-pu-u-i-ni-e-khi-ni-e 
of  Menaas  son  of  Ispuinis 

(6)  y  I-nu-us-pu-u-a        y  Me-nu-a-khi-ni-e 

(and)  Inuspuas  son  of  Menuas 

(7)  ul-gu-u-se        pi-tsu  (P)-u-se        al-su-i-se-e 
the  shields  great  (are  given) ; ' 

(8)  AN  Khal-di-e        e-u-ri-e         [y]  Me-nu-a-s 
to  Shaldis  the  lord  Menuas 

(9)  y  Is-pu-u-i-ni-e-khi-ni-e-s 

the  son  of  Ispuinis 
(10)  i-ni        TAK  [pu]-lu-8i        ku.[gu].u.ni 
this  inscribed  stone         has  engraved. 

As  Dr.  Lehmann  has  observed,  the  spelling  be-e'di^ni 
shows  that  the  pronunciation  of  >^  was  be  and  not  bad,  as 
I  supposed  in  the  first  part  of  my  Memoir.  We  have  a 
parallel  passage  in  v.  24,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
order  of  words:  AN  Khal-di-ni  be-di-ni  AN-MES  PUKHRXJ 
(so  Deyrolle)  be-di-ni  ma-ni-ni  ul-gu-ae  Is-pu-u-i-ni  "to  all 
the  Shaldis-gods,  to  all  the  gods  of  the  nation,  severally, 
the  shields  (?)  of  Ispuinis  (are  given)."  Fitsuse  (?)  must 
be  an  adjective  agreeing  with  ulgme. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  inscription  consists  in 
its  making  known  to  us  the  name  of  an  otherwise  unknown 
son  of  Menuas.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  the  text 
was  composed  Inuspuas  was  regarded  as  the  crown  prince. 
The  name  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  inu  and  ispu,  "he 
who  is  settled  in  the  place.'' 
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In  the  third  part  of  the  first  yolume  of  the  *'  Transactions 
of  the  Imperial  Archaeological  Society  of  Moscow"  (the 
DrevnoBti  Voatockei^a,  or  "Oriental  Antiquities"),  1893, 
Dr.  Y.  Kikolsky  has  &  long  and  valuable  article  on  "The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  the  Kings  of  Yan  found  on  the 
territory  of  Russia."  After  an  account  of  the  decipherment 
of  the  inscriptions,  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ararat,  as  made  known  to  us  by  the  monuments 
of  Yan  and  of  Assyria,  Dr.  Nikolsky  gives  seventeen  out 
of  the  twenty-two  texts  discovered  in  Russian  territory, . 
together  with  their  transliteration  and  translation,  as  well 
as  a  commentary.  Of  these  texts  two  are  new,  and  of  the 
second  (that  of  Zakhalu)  he  has  since  published  a  revised 
copy. 

LXXXL 

The  following  inscription  was  discovered  in  1888  by  the 
Archbishop  Mesrop  Sembatianz  near  Tash  Burun,  where 
Nos.  xx^v.  and  Ixvi.  were  also  found.  It  is  numbered  iii. 
in  Dr.  Nikolsky^s  collection. 

(1)  AN     [Khal.]di.e        e-u-[ri-e] 
To        Khaldis  the  lord 

(2)  i-ni      ase        ba-[du]-u-[8i-e] 
this    house      that  was  decayed 

(3)  [y  Me-]nu-a-s    f  Is-pu-o-  ^ni-khi-ni-[s] 

Menuas  f  the  son  of  Ispuinis 

(4)  [8i.]di-is-tu-ni  E-GAL 
has  restored :  the  palace 

(5)  [si-Jdi-is-tu-ni  ba-du-[u-8i-e] 
he  has  restored  which  had  decayed 

(6)  [te-]ru-ni  f  Me-nu-a-khi-ni-[li] 
(and)  has  erected,  of  Menuas 

(7)  [ti.i-]ni  AN  Khal.di-ni.[ni] 

it  is  called,         for  the  children  of  Ehaldis 

^  By  0  I  designate  ^. 
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(8)  [al]-su-8i-i-iii  y  Me-nu-a-[ni] 
the  great            belonging  to  Menuas 

(9)  [y]  l8-pu-u-i-ni-[khi«ni] 

the  son  of  Ispuinis 

(10)  [«  DAN-]NU  «        \^    BI-a.na.[e] 
the  powerful  king,  the  king  of  fiianas 

(11)  [a-lu-si        «-::yy    Dhu-ue-pa-e    >-::yy] 
inhabiting        the  city  of  Dhuspas. 

The  restorations  are  due  to  Dr.  Nikolsky. 

In  line  6  Dr.  Belck  finds  a  word  inili  "palace."  How 
he  can  do  so  is  inconceivable  to  me,  as  ni-li  is  merely  a 
termination.  In  LXXVII.  5,  10  we  have  Argisti-khi-ni'-li 
"Argistian"  and  arnisi-ni'li  parallel  to  one  another,  and 
arnisi'tii'li  interchanges  with  arniusi-ni-lif  which  occurs  in 
the  phrase  so  often  met  with  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Argistis,  where  any  reference  to  "palaces"  is  out  of  the 
question.  My  latest  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
is  given  in  the  fourth  part  of  my  Memoir,  p.  21. 

LXXXII. 

This  inscription  is  found  at  Zakhalu,  called  Sagalu  by  Dr. 
Belck,  on  Lake  Erivan.  A  corrected  copy  of  it  from  a 
squeeze  is  given  by  Dr.  Nikolsky  in  "  AtcheBological  ITotes 
and  Researches/'  No.  12. 

(1)  AN  Khal-di-ni         us-ta-bi     ma-si-ni     [gisj-su-ri-e 
To  the  Ehaldis-gods  I  prayed,  the  spirits  multitudinous, 

(2)  ka-ru-ni  y  Si-ri  ^-qu-qi-ni        V"  ni-e 
who  have  given      of  Siriquqinis      the  country, 

(3)  y  AN  Rl-du-ri-s      a-li  us-ta-di 
Sar-duris                   says :       on  approaching 


'  Si-rt  may  also  be  reader. 

'  According  to  Dr.  Belck  three  lines  are  missing  here,  but  Dr.  Nikolsky^s 
first  copy  makes  it  only  one.  In  the  second  and  revised  copy  no  lacuna  is 
marked. 
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(5)  kha-u-bi        f  Si-ri-qu-qi-ni-e        'V'  -ni-e 
I  conquered    of  Siriquqinis        the  country, 

(6)  kha-dhu-bi  pa-ri        V'  TJr-dhe-khi-i-ni 

I  cut  it  off  (?)       from      the  country  of  Urdhas 

(7)  AN  Khal-di-ni-ni  al-su-i-si-ni 
for  the  children  of  Khaldis        the  great 

(8)  T  AN  Rl-du-ri-ni  T  Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni 
belonging  to  Sarduris      the  son  of  Argistis, 

(9)  «  DAN-NTJ       «  RAB-ni         «  V^  ^ 

the  powerful  king,  the  great  king»  the  king  of  the  provinces, 

«  « T«< 

king  of  kings, 

(10)  a-lu-si  >-J:yy  Dhu-us-pa-e  >-J:Ty 

inhabiting        the  city  of  Dhuspas. 

As  Siriquqinis  was  the  name  of  a  country,  according 
to  Iv.  5,  Siriquqinis  must  mean  "the  Siriquqian."  Kha» 
dhu-bi  must  be  compared  with  ku-dhu-bi  "I  departed,*' 
and  goes  to  show  that  the  latter  is  a  compound  word 
composed  of  the  roots  ku  and  dhu,  kha-dhu  being  similarly 
resolvable  into  kha  "  possess "  and  dhu  "  remove "  (P). 
Dr.  Nikolsky  has  already  translated  it  "I  separated/' 

Dr.  Nikolsky  is  doubtless  right  in  comparing  TJrdhas 
or  Urdhes  with  tl^e  TJrdhu  of  the  Assyrian  texts  (W.A.L 
II.  48,  13),  where  it  is  said  to  denote  "the  highlands" 
(of  Armenia). 

The  revised  copy  of  the  inscription  is  taken  from  an 
important  article  published  by  Dr.  Nikolsky  in  the 
"  Archseological  Notes  and  Researches,''  No.  12  (Moscow, 
1893),  subsequently  to  the  Memoir  already  described.  In 
this  he  publishes  (with  transliteration  and  translation)  the 
inscriptions  of  which  correct  copies  have  for  the  first  time 
been  obtained  by  himself  and  Dr.  Ivanovsky,  in  the  course 
of  their  scientific  mission  to  that  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  in 
which  Cuneiform  inscriptions  were  known  to  exist.  The 
result  of  the  mission  will  appear  in  a  work  on  "the 
ArchaBology  of  the  Caucasus  " ;  but  meanwhile  Dr.  Nikolsky 
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has  been  generous  enough  to  place  the  new  Yannic  texts 
obtained  by  himself  and  his  companion  at  the  disposal  of 
scholars.  Besides  the  inscription  of  Zakhalu,  the  new  texts 
are  the  following  four. 

LXXXIIL 

This  inscription  has  been  found  at  Armavir  and  is 
numbered  xx.  in  Dr.  Nikolsky's  article.  The  stone  on 
which  it  is  engraved  is  now  at  Eshmiadzin. 

(1)  [AN]  Khal-di-e  e-u.[ri-e]  i-ni   [ase  f  AN  Rl-du-ri-s] 
To  £haldis  the  lord  this  house        Sar-duris 

(2)  [f]  Ar-gis-ti-khi-ni-s        [si-di-is-tu-ni        E-GAL] 

son  of  Argistis  has  restored,        the  palace 

(3)  ba.du-u-[si.e       si-di-is-tu-ni  AN  Khal-di-ni-li  BAB-li 
which  was  decayed  he  has  restored,     the  gate  of  Khaldis 

(4)  ku-u-[su-ni] 

he  has  set  up 

(5)  y  AN  Rl-du-ri-s        f  Ar-[gi8-ti-khi-ni-s        a-li-e] 

Sarduris  the  son  of  Argistis  says : 

Of  the  next  three  lines  there  are  preserved  only  the  initial 
characters  (6)  aa-ta,  \7)  t,  (8)  te-ku-lni']  "a  present/*  and 
the  last  two  lines  (9  and  10)  are  completely  destroyed. 

The  restorations  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  Dr.  Nikolsky. 
Those  in  lines  three  and  four  are  made  from  Ixv.  5,  6* 

LXXXIV. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a  stone  found  at  Sarikamihs 
on  the  road  from  •  Kars  to  Erzer&mi  and-  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Tiflis.  It  is  numbered  xxi.  in  Dr.  Nikolsky 's 
collection. 

(1)  .  .  .  al  kha-u*bi  ^-^JJ  A-khu-ri-a-ni 
...  I  conquered              the  city  of  Akhurias, 

(2)  [y]'As.dhu.[a-khi-]ni.e-[i]         \^  -ni 

of  the  son  of  Asdhuas        the  land 
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(3)  .  .  me  a  lu  .  .  klii  ar  .  .  u-i-ni 


(4)  [y]  As-dhu-a-khi-ni-e  kha-u-bi 
belonging  to  the  son  of  Asdhuas        I  conquered 

(5)  [\^]  E-ti-u-ni  \^  I-bi-ra-ni 
the  land  of  Etius  (and)  the  land  of  Ibiras. 

(6)  .  .  na-a-li-a-nu  i  .  .  a  .  .  MES-ni 
the  [horsemen  P] 

(7)  [f  U-du.]ri.e  «  \"^  E-ti-u-ni. 
of  IJduris            the  king  of  Etius. 

(8)  [J]  Ar-gi-i8-ti-8  a-li-e 

Argistis  says : 

(9)  [khu.]ti-a-di  AN  Khal-di-e-di 
among  the  princes  (P)  Ehaldis, 

(10)  [AN]  IM-di  AN  UT-di  AN-MES-as-te 
TeisbaSy                (and)  Ardinis  the  gods, 

(11)  [kha.]si-a.al-me-e  AN-MES  li  (P) 
may  make  me  to  prosper  (P)  the  gods. 

(12)  •  .  u  i  bi  lu  .  .  .         si-u-bi 
I  carried  away 

(13)  [pa.]ri        >-^n  Qa-al-ra-khi        pa-[ri] 
from        the  city  of  Qalrakhis ;      from 

(14)  [\^E-]ti-u.ni  kha-dhu-bi    li  (P).me.ti-[niP] 
the  country  of  Etius       I  cut  off       the  territories  (P) 

(15)  .  .  .  [M]  .  .  .  XX  .  •  C  .  .  .  bi 

(Pfor        .  .  .  ITasbi) 

(16)  .  .  CL  .  .  KHAL    VI  M  ...  0 

.  .  160 6,  (1)00 

(17)  [AN]  Khal-di-ni^i  al-gu-u-si-ni 
for  the  children  of  Ehaldis,      the  great, 

(18)  [y]  Ar-gi-is-ti-ni  y  Me-nu-a-khi-[e]      .  . 
belopging  to  Argistis         the  son  of  Meuuas,     .  . 

(19)  [«]  DAN-NU  «  \^  Bi-a-na-u-e 
the  powerful  king,   the  king  of  Bianas^ 
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(20)  [a.]lu.8i  ^tTf  Dhu-u8-pa  '^t]] 
inhabiting  the  city  of  Dhuspas. 

(21)  [f]  Ar-gi-is-ti-s        a-K-e 

Argistis  says : 

(22)  [a.]la.8            i-ni        DUP-TE  tu-li-e 
whoever           this            tablet  removes, 

(23)  [a-]lu-8                pi-tu-H-e  tu-ri-ni-ni 
whoever      removes  the  name,  those  persons 

(24)  [AN]  Khal-di-s        AN  IM-s  AN  UT-s 
may  Ehaldis,                   Teisbas  (&)  Ardinis 

The  rest  of  the  text  is  destroyed. 

Line  5.  If  ibirani  signifies  "drink''  (see  my  Memoir, 
Part  IV.  p.  25)  "tk"  Ibirani  would  mean  "a  well -watered 
land." 

Line  6.  Perhaps  we  have  to  read  here  a-[ii]-m 
"horsemen." 

Xine  7.   For.Uduris,  king  of  Etius,  see  xxxvii.  22. 

Line  13.  The  final  syllable  of  Qalrakhi  may  be  the 
suffix  -khi,  in  which  case  the  name  of  the  city  will  be 
Qalras. 

Line  14.  If  limeti-ni  be  the  right  reading  the  word  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  Assyrian  limeti  "dependencies," 
"  neighbourhood." 

Lines  15,  16.  It  is  possible  to  supply  [ka8']bi  and 
[MU]-KHAL  "lines."  KHAL  cannot  represent  either 
KHAL  "fortress"  or  BIT-KHAL-LtJ  "war-horses,"  as 
the  ideograph  of  plurality  is  wanting.  Tiglath-pileser  III., 
when  describing  his  defeat  of  the  Yannic  king,  says  "  for 
70  (P)  k^isbu  the  ground  in  the  land  of  Ararat  I  ravaged 
utterly." 

LV. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  of  the  new 
inscriptions  published  by  Dr.  Nikolsky.  This  is  the 
in3cription  of  Aluchalu,  which  should  more  correctly  be 
called  that  of  Eolany-Eirlany.    For  many  yeara  I  have 
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vainly  tried  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  it;  its  inaccessible 
position  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  lake  of  Erivan  explains 
why  I  could  not  obtain  one.  Dr.  Belck  tried  to  copy  it, 
standing  waist-deep  in  the  water,  but  failed  to  do  so;  and 
Dr.  Nikolsky's  success  in  taking  a  squeeze  of  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  Dr.  Belck  and  myself  prove 
to  be  wrong  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  record  of 
Sarduris  II. ;  it  turns  out  to  be  really  a  monument  of 
Rusas  I.,  the  Ursa  of  Sargon's  inscriptions,  and  con- 
sequently of  very  great  importance,  since  it  is  the  first 
monument  of  this  king  which  has  been  discovered.  The 
contents  of  it,  moreover,  are  geographically  as  well  as 
historically  interesting. 

(1)  AN  Khal-di-ni-ni  us-ma-si-[ni] .  si-ni 

To  the  children  of  Khaldis  the  gracious, 

y  Bu-sa-a-s 
Rusas 

(2)  y  AN  Rl-du-ri-khi-ni-s      [a-li-e]       i-e-s       i-ni-li 
the  son  of  Sar-duris  says :  I      when  this 

e-ba-ni-li 
country 

(3)  su-li-ni-e  us-ti-ib-ti-ni  ma-gu-u 
one                  government  (?)           under  (P) 

»-J:yy  bu-ra-as-tu-li 

has  been  made  chief  province, 

(4)  \^  A-da-khu-ni  \^  U-e-li-da  \^  Ku-me-ru-khi-e 
of  thecountriesof  Adakhunis,  Uelidas,  £umerukhis 

(5)  V^  Si-ri-qu-qi-i-ni  IV  SARRU-MES 
(and)  Siriquqinis            the  4  kings, 

i-pa-ni  ap-ti-ni  V  La-i-ni-e  . 
who  were  called,  {&)  of  the  countries  of  Lais, 

(6)  V  U-bi-me-ni  V  8a-ma-dhu-a-i-ni  V  Te-ri-u-i-sa-i-ni 

Ubimes,  Samadhuais,  Terivisais, 

(7)  "4^  Ri-su-a-i-ni  V  Zu-a-i-ni  V  A-ku-a-m 

Risuais,  Zuais,  Akuas, 

V  A-ma-ni-ni 


Amanisi 
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(8)  V^  Ir-qi-ma-i-ni    V^  E-la-i-m     V^  E-ri-el-tu-a-i-ni 

Irqimais,  Elais,  Ereltuais, 

(9)  V  A-i-da-ma-ni-u-ni    V  Gu-ri-a-i-ni    V'  Al-zi-ra-ni 

Aidamanias,  Guriais^  AlziraSi 

(10)  \^  Pi-ru-a-i-ni    \^  Me-la-a-i-ni    \^  U-se-du-i-ni 

Piruaisy  Melais,  TTseduis, 

(11)  'A^  A-dhe-za-a-i-ni  V"  E-ri-a-i-ni  V"  A-za-me-ru-ni-ni 

Adhezais,  Eriais,         (and)  Azamerunis 

(12)  [XIX]      SARRU-MES        i-pa-ni  ap-ti-ni 

the  19  kiQgs,  who  were  called, 

V  .  .  i-du-a-i-ni  V'  ba-ba-ni-a 

of  the  people  of  .  .  iduais    a  distant  land 

(13)  ku-ru-ni-e  ^  XXIII        SARRU-MES 
tributaries,          in  all  23  kings 

su-si-ni-i-MES       as-gu-bi 
together  I  took ; 

(14)  ha-se      SAL  k-tu-MES  \^  Bi-a-i-na-di      pa-ru-bi 
thenien(&)        women  toBiainas  I  carried  away. 

me-si-ni      sa-a-li 
That  year 

(15)  . ,  na-a-ab  8i-di.i8-tu-[bi]  f  Ru.[8a].a.8  E-GAL-MES 
I  restored,     (even  I)  Rusas,     the  palaces 

(16)  [V]  .  «  -ku    V^  e-ba-a-ni 

of  the  country  of  .  .  man  (P)  ku 

(17)  [AN]  m  i-ni        E-GAL  ba-du-si-i-e 
For  Teisbas          this         palace       which  had  decayed 

si-di-is-tu-bi 
I  have  restored. 

(18)  AN  IM  i-zu  (?)        MAT-MAT-MES 

For  Teisbas     ....  countries  ...... 

a  na  i MES  .  •  . 


(19)  Destroyed, 

Line    1.    'ii-ni   may   be    the    termination    of   aUu^ii-ni 
"great'*  or  alu-ii-ni  "inhabiting." 
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2,  3.  The  grammar  requires  that  buras-ttdi  should  be 
construed  as  a  gerundive  with  inili  ebanili  (see  v.  2,  etc.), 
and  the  meaning  of  buras-tu-li  is  fixed  by  xlv.  18,  39, 
xlix.  17.  In  the  last  passage  the  determinative  of  buras 
is  "official,"  here  on  the  contrary  it  is  "city";  but  the 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  xlix.  17  an  individual 
is  referred  to  ("the  king  of  the  city  of  Buinis  I  made 
governor"),  whereas  here  it  is  the  district  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Erivan,  which  was  constituted  into  a 
ruling  province.  Since  elsewhere  we  find  the  Vannic  post- 
position terminating  in  -u,  as  qiu  in  Ix.  6,  we  should  regard 
tnagu  as  governing  the  two  words  which  precede  it,  and 
the  signification  of  the  first,  which  is  known,  gives  us  a 
clue  to  that  of  the  second.  For  the  sense  compare 
W.A.I,  iv.  34,  25  [matdtil  qatsu  ikaudu  pi-su  asar  eaten 
yukinu  "the  countries  his  hand  conquered,  his  mouth 
appointed  to  be  one  government." 

5.  For  Siriquqinis  see  above  Ixxxii.  2. 

7.  For  the  country  of  Zuais,  near  Melazgherd,  see 
XXX.  11.  But  the  locality  meant  here,  though  having  the 
same  name,  may  have  been  in  a  different  part  of  the 
world. 

12,  13.  Perhaps  the  more  correct  construction  would 
be:  "who  were  called  ipani  of  the  people  of  the  distant 
land  of  .  .  iduais,  tributaries." 

14.  Mesini  mli  is  literally  "the  year  belonging  to  it," 
ue.  to  the  campaign  just  described. 

17.  As  mention  is  made  of  "/Atis  palace,"  the  palace  in 
question  must  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  line. 


LXXXV. 

The  following  inscription  of  Busas  II.  is  on  a  stone 
from  Armavir,  now  removed  to  Eshmiadzin.  It  is  numbered 
xix.  in  Dr.  Nikolsky's  collection. 


(1)  y  Ru-sa-s        y  E-ri-[me-na-khi-ni-s] 
Eusas  the  son  of  Erimenas 
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(2)  i-ni        BIT        ha-ri        [su-u-ni] 
this       house        •  .  •        has  made. 

(3)  I  M  IV  C  XXXn        ka-[pi-i8.ti.ni] 

1432  

In  line  2  Dr.  Nikolsky  reads  khi-si-rif  but  according  to 
Ixii.  5  (where  the  determinative  BIT  is  omitted)  it  ought 
to  be  ha.  Ha  and  khi-si  are  formed  very  much  alike. 
My  restorations  are  taken  from  "No.  Ixii. 


The  bilingual  inscription  of  Eeli-shin  has  led  me  to 
correct  several  of  the  significations  I  have  assigned  to 
Tannic  words  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  other 
words  the  sense  of  which  was  doubtful.  TherePore,  instead 
of  following  my  previous  practice  of  going  through  the 
inscriptions  in  order  and  correcting  them  passage  by  passage, 
I  will  here  give,  once  for  all,  the  words,  grammatical  forms, 
and  phrases  of  which,  I  believe,  I  can  now  furnish  a 
better  explanation  than  heretofore. 

XL  a.  Here  we  must  read  azibi  in  line  3,  where  it  is 
plain  that  aana  is  the  Yannic  equivalent  of  the  ideographs 
BIT-GI. 

The  inscription  reads :  (1)  "  [the  men]  of  the  city  [^►• 
una-nQ,  the  men  of  the  palace,  the  slaves  ...  (2)  the 
...  of  the  stronghold,  2651  persons  [^K-ti-rt]  ...  (3) 
which  was  called  (ap-tini)  the  safeguard  of  the  prisoners." 
The  ideographic  BIT-GI  is  **  the  stronghold,"  i.e,  either 
a  prison  or  a  fortress,  or  both.  Its  Yannic  equivalent  comes 
in  the  next  line,  where  sana  takes  its  place. 

Azibi  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  Standard  Inscrip- 
tion of  Argistis  (xxxvii.  1).  Here,  in  the  following  line 
(2),  the  last  word  must  be  /a-ra[^*],  which  has  been  given 
us  by  the  new  text,  Ixxix.  17.  The  context  demands 
some  sense  like  that  of  "  work  '* :  "  Whoever  of  the  sons 
of  Dhuspas  shall  give  the  seed-plot  which  has  been  made 
for  (these)  sons  to  be  worked  {laragi)  with  (instruments  P) 
of  bronze."    Azibi^  therefore,  which  is  associated  with  laragi 
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by  Argistis  ought  to  signify  persons  who  worked  or  were 
obliged  to  work,  and  I  would  consequently  translate  the 
words  of  Argistis :  "  These  [spoils  ?]  (&)  prisoners  [I  have 
made]  for  the  work  of  the  city/' 

In  Ix.  5  we  have  ebani  aana  ap^tini.  This  inscription 
I  can  now  translate.  The  sixth  line,  which  I  regarded 
as  hopeless,  is  rendered  difficult  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  character  in  it  is  the  suffix  of  the  last  word  in  the 
preceding  line.     The  translation  of  lines  five  and  six  is  : 

(5)  ebani  sana  ap-tini 

the  country  the  safeguard  which  was  called 

t8(lnie-(6)li  meieli  qiu 

belonging  to  the  canal    the  ford        beside. 

Tsu-ni'li  has  received  its  interpretation  from  the  new 
inscription  of  Rusas  (Ixxix.  3,  4,  14,  21),  where  Dr. 
Lehmann  has  proposed  for  it  the  meaning  of  "reservoir.*' 
But  this  is  because  Dr.  Belck  wishes  to  give  pili  **a 
memorial"  the  signification  of  "canal."  This,  however,  is 
impossible.  Pili  is  a  regular  derivative  from  pi  "  a  name," 
and  in  Ixiv.  6-8  we  have  "to  the  gracious  Khaldises  who 
[grant?]  a  princely  name,  riches  (?),^  prosperous  days,  (&) 
a  long-enduring  memorial,"  where  not  only  the  analogy 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  but  also  common-sense,  requires 
the  equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  zikri  "  memorial." 

Dr.  Lehmann's  suggestion  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  reservoir  accompanying  the  inscription  of  Kusas, 
only  a  canal,  and  that  consequently  the  work  executed  by 
Rusas,  and  which  he  says  was  called  after  his  name,  must 
be  the  canal  in  question.     This  is  named  tsue  in  the  text.' 

For  meielif  see  xxxviii.  17  (meliaini),  where  either  a  ford 
or  a  bridge  must  be  referred  to. 

Qiu  is  an  adverb  terminating  in  -u,  and  claims  connection 
with  qiu-ra  and  qiu-ra-ni  (lix.  6,  Ixxvii.   6).     The  latter 

*  Perhaps  we  ihonid  read  [A:ii]-r»-K  "  tributes,"  like  kure-H  (xxx.  14),  from 
kuru  *'to  give.** 

'  **  This  canal  (isiini  tsUe)  belonging  to  the  mountain  (P)  I  exQcuted.  It  is 
called  the  canal  of  Rutfas  *'  (tini  Budai  t$u  [«]). 
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word  is  associated  with  quldi,  and  as  in  Ixxvii.  the  con- 
struction of  a  palace  is  described,  and  then  mention  is 
made  of  the  building  of  qiurani  quldi-ni  together  with  a 
wall,  it  seems  probable  that  quldia  signifies  a  ^' court"  and 
qiuras  **  a  side."  For  qiu  in  Ix.  6  the  only  meanings  that 
will  suit  are  "near,"  "inside,"  "beyond,"  and  "beside." 
The  first  and  third  of  these  are  inapplicable  to  Ixxvii.  6, 
while  the  idea  of  "near"  is  expressed  by  another  word 
(m),  so  that  our  choice  for  qiu  lies  between  "inside"  and 
"beside." 

Sana  is  probably  connected  with  aatuali  "a  hostage," 
which  is  a  compound  of  tu  "to  carrry  away"  and  «a;  the 
natural  sense  of  the  latter  would  be  "a  security."  Hence 
I  translate  sana  "  safeguard  "  rather  than  "  stronghold." 

Another  word  for  which  I  propose  a  new-  translation  is 
inu.  None  of  those  I  have  previously  suggested  will  suit 
all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  is  found,  and  I  know 
of  only  one  that  will  do  so.  This  is  "area,"  "length  and 
breadth."  In  iii.  2  we  have  the  adverb  mtiAi,  formed  like 
kaiuki,  "in  all  its  length  and  breadth,"  i.e.  "wholly"  ("this 
temple  which  was  wholly  decayed").  In  xxi.  3,  5  we 
find:  all  inuSini  kharkharnei  Sirsinini  terlduini  inukani  eSini 
"  a  part  of  the  area  excavated  for  the  store-chamber  he  has 
made  a  space  for  an  inscription,"  where  inu  has  the  suffix 
ka  "front"  attached  to  it.  In  xliv.  11,  12  we  read:  alus 
gei  inukani  eiinini  siulie  "  whoever  removes  the  space  of 
the  rock-wall  belonging  to  the  inscriptions."  Lastly,  in 
Ixxix.  6,  15,  inu  occurs  in  passages  which  I  should  now 
render  as  follows : 

(6)  [i-]ku-ka-khi-ni  ki-gu      a-li      qu-ul-di-[ni] 
In  the  same  place      a  garden    &  of  a  court 

(7)  [i-]nu  D.P.  Bi-a-i-na-se  pal-la  e-ha 
the  area  to  the  people  of  Biainas  a  delight  (P)  as  well  as 

(8)  AN-MES-se        gu-ni        su-li-ma-nu  D.P.  Ru.8a-[8] 
to  the  gods       sacrifices    for  each  day.         Rusas 

(9)  [a-]K    i-u      D.P.  Ru-sa-khi-i-ni-li 

says    that    when  the  city  of  Rusas 
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(10)  [8i-]du»u-li  i-u      i-ni    tsu-e        ta-8e-[e] 
had  been  reatored,    thus     this    canal     for  the  people 

(11)  [te-]ru-bi  D.P.  TTJR-se    D.P.  Dhu-u8-pa.i-ni-[e] 
I  constructed  (and)   for  the  sons  of  Dhuspas 

(12)  u-ru-li-ni        i-si-i  ki-gu 

a  seed-plot     within    the  garden 

(13)  [D.P.]  Ru-sa-khi-na-ka-i  e-ha  i-nu-u-[ki] 
in  front  of  the  city  of  Rusas    as  well  as    in  all  its  length 

(14)  tsu-i-ni-i  e-si  gu-ni 
relating  to  the  canal      an  inscription  (and)       sacrifices 

qu-iil-di-[di] 
in  the  court 

(15)  su-li-ma-nu 
each  day. 

KUgu  is,  perhaps,  a  compound  of  hi  "  to  cut  off,"  "  set 
apart." 

I  now  see  that  guni  is  shown  by  No.  Ixxviii.  to  signify 
"  sacrifices." 

SuK'tnanu  must  contain  the  idea  of  "  perpetually,"  "  for 
ever."  Manu  is  "each,"  "every"  (with  the  adverbial 
termination  -u) ;  suH  cannot  be  "  month,"  since  that  is 
at8U8 ;  it  can  hardly  represent  salts  "  a  year,"  as  the  vowel 
of  the  first  syllable  is  not  the  same,  and  sacrifices  seem 
to  have  been  made  more  frequently  than  once  a  year:  so 
nothing  is  left  for  the  signification  except  "  day."  Compare 
Selardia  "the  moon,"  which  may  be  a  compound  of  sel 
"  light "  (P)  and  ar  "  to  bring." 

Tas^  is  in  parallelism  with  D.P.  TTJR-«g  in  line  16, 
and  may  be  the  phonetic  reading  of  the  latter,  though  from 
XXX.  17  it  would  seem  rather  to  mean  "  people"  in  general.* 

That  Hi  means  "within"  is  clear  from  the  context. 
Perhaps  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Assyrian  preposition  tii. 
The  word  occurs  again  in  1.  23  ([i]-f^f  bu-tJ^^e). 

As  for  %nv\k%]  in  1.  13,  my  restoration  of  the  missing 
termination  is,   of  course,   not  certain.      The  phrase  may 

1  I  may  note  that  in  this  passage  Mt*maitti  signifies  '*  of  all  sorts.'* 
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mean  "  the  space  for  the  inseription  relating  to  the  teanal." 
But  in  this  case  we  should  have  expected  some  word 
signifying  a  column  or  stele. 

The  final  lines  of  No.  Ixxix.  I  would  now  render  thus : 

(28)  [A]-MES    D.P.  a-la-i-ni-ni  si-e  du-li-[e] 
The  waters     of  the  rivers    to  the  channel  may  he  give 

(29)  [D.P.]  Ru-Sa.khi.na-i.di        a-li        A-[MES] 
in  the  city  of  Rusas  and       the  waters 

(30)  [D.P.]  a-la-i-ni-ni  D.P.  Dhu.us-pa-ni.[ni] 
of  the  rivers  of  Dhuspas 

(31)  [la-]ra-gi  ul-khu-li-ni  a-H        a-[u-di] 
to  the  work    that  are  directed,        and    in  the  water 

(32)  [D.P.]  Ru-sa-khi-na-u-e  ip-sa.duJi.[e] 

of  the  city  of  Rusas  may  he  secure  the  flood. 

Aloe  **a  river'*  is  found  in  Ixviii.  13. 

I  decompose  ip-sa-duU  into  du  "to  give"  or  "set/*  sa 
"security,"  and  ip  "a  flood." 

I  believe  I  can  now  give  an  explanation  at  last  of  the 
frequently  recurring  phrase  andani  haldubi,  which  is  con- 
joined with  the  word  Bal(?)matkhi,  8al(?)matkhi  must 
mean  "frontiers,"  and  andani  haldubi  "I  changed  the 
road,"  ue.  I  turned  aside.  Thus  in  xxxvii.  8,  11  we 
have :  "  On  departing  out  of  the  city  of  Putis,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  countries  of  Bias  and  Khusas,  I  turned 
aside  to  the  land  of  Tarius  ....  On  departing  out  of 
the  city  of  XJzinabitamas,  out  of  the  land  of  Sirimutaras, 
a  distant  country,  I  turned  aside  to  the  city  of  Maqaltus 
in  the  land  of  Igas."  So  again  in  xxxviii.  15,  16  : 
"On  approaching  the  land  of  the  Hittites  I  turned  aside 
to  the  land  of  the  son  of  Tualas  (&)  the  frontiers  of  the 
city  of  Malatiyeh."  So,  too,  xl.  65,  56:  "I  turned 
aside  from  the  land  of  Ugistis  (&)  the  frontiers  of  the 
land  of  Wusis."  Andani  Ugistini  haldubi  is  literally  **I 
changed  the  road  of  Ugistis."  Sal(?)matkhi  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ideograph  NIN  "a  prince"  in  Ixiv.  5,  as 
I  had  erroneously  supposed. 

J.&^A.8.  1894.  47 
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I  will  conclude  with  a  conjecture.  Do  the  epithets 
nipSiduluni  and  uf^pufuni  (xii.  3,  xix.  7,  8,  Iviii.  4,  5) 
mean  "northern"  and  ''southern"?  In  x.  6  urpuU-m 
takes  the  place  of  tanuli-ni  "on  the  right  hand." 


The  following  corrections  must  be  made  in  the  texts  and 
translations  already  published. 

xxxiv.  9,  13,  14,  19.  Dr.  Nikolsky  states  that  the  true 
reading  of  the  name  of  the  city  is  Lu-khi-unis  and  not 
Lu-nu-nis.     See  Ixvi.  3. 

Prof.  Jensen  has  improved  my  translation  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sarduris  I.  (Zeitschrift  fur 
Assyriologie,  viii.  3,  4,  pp.  375-81,  December,  1893).  In 
line  7  KA-KA  must  be  the  compound  ideograph  of 
"speaking,"  and  we  must  therefore  read  izak-ar  "he 
says."  Accordingly  the  next  line  will  be  tnd  anaku 
pulani  annute  "thus  I  these  limestone  -  blocks,"  pulan\ 
being,  as  Prof.  D.  H.  MiiUer  suggested,  the  Assyrian  pilu. 
This  increases  the  probability  that  Miiller  was  right  ia 
making  the  Vannic  pulu-ii,  not  "  written "  but  "  of  lime- 
stone." 

In  the  inscriptions  of  Sarduris  I.  consequently  we  must 
translate:  "Sardur  the  son  of  Lutipri  says  thus:  I  have 
removed  these  blocks  of  limestone  from  the  city  of 
Alniun." 

For  the  word  "I  have  removed"  Prof.  Jensen  proposes 
to  read  naaaku^  correcting  Layard's  za  into  sa.  But  this 
is  palaeographically  impossible.  The  true  reading  must  be 
na-kha-ku  with  |][<  for  |{,  as  Mr.  Strong  has  shown  that 
the  verb  nakhH  in  Assyrian  signified  "  to  remove." 
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VOCABULARY. 


Vannic. 


A. 

A-da-khu-ni.     "  The  land  of  Adakhus."     \v.  4. 

A-dhe-za-a-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Adhezais."     Iv.  11. 

A-i-da-ma-ni-u-ni.     "  The  land  of  Aidamanius."     Iv.  9. 

A-i-ni-e.     "Earth."    Ivi.  30. 

A-khu-ri-a-ni.     "The  city  of  Akhurias."     Ixxxiv.  1. 

A-ku-a-ni.     "  The  land  of  Akuas.''    Iv.  7. 

Alae.     "  River."    Ixviii.  13.     Alai-ni-ni,  Ixxix.  28,  30. 

Al-di-is.     "The  god  Khaldis."    Ivi.  22.    Al-di-na,  Ivi.  12. 

[Al-]di-ni-ni,  Ivi.  20.     Al-di-ka-a-i,  Ivi.  16. 
A-li.     "And."    Ixxxii.  3. 
Al-li-i-e.    Ivi.  35,  39. 
Al-su-i-se-e.      "  Great."    Ixxx.  7.     Al-su-i-si-ni,  Ixxxvii.  7. 

Al-su-si-i-ni,  Ixxxi.  8,  Ixxxiv.  17. 
A-lu-si.     Equivalent  of  Assyrian  8a,     Ixxxii.  10. 
Al-zi-ra-ni.     "  The  land  of  Alziras."    Iv.  9. 
Andani.     "  Road,"  instead  of  "  youths." 
Ap-ti-ni.     "Which  was  called."     Iv.  5,  12. 
Ar-di-ni.      "The  city  of    the  Sun-god."      Ivi.   23,   33. 

Ar-di-ni-di,  Ivi.  17,  26. 
A-ru-ni.     Equivalent  of  Assyrian  yubalu,    Ivi.  12. 
Ar-qu-qi-ni.     See  Si-ri-qu-qi-ni. 

As-dhu-a-khi-ni-e.     "  The  son  of  Asdhuas.'*     Ixxxiv.  2,  4. 
Ase.     '*  House."    Ixxxi.  2,  Ixxxiii.  8. 
As-gu-bi.     "  I  took."    Iv.  13. 
A-[u-i-e].     "Water."    Ivi.  38. 
A-za-me-ru-ni-ni.     "The  land  of  Azamerus.''    Iv.  11. 
Azibl.    "  Prisoners"  (P).    xia.  3,  xxxvii  1. 
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B. 

Ba-ba-ni-a.     "Distant."    Iv.  12. 

Ba-[du]-u-[8i-e].      "  Decayed."      Ixxxi.   2,   5,  IxxxiiL   3, 

Iv.  17. 
Be-e-di-ni.     "  All."    Ixxx.  4. 
Bedi-manu.     "  Of  all  sorts."     xxx.  17. 
Bi-a-na-e.      "Biainas."    Izxxi.   10.      Bi-a-i-na-di,  Iv.  14. 

Bi-a-na-u-e,  Ixxxiv.  19. 
Bi-ku-ra-a-e-di.     "  In  the  city  of  Bikuras."    Ivi.  36,  41. 
Bu-ra-as-tu-li.     "  After  making  chief  city."    Iv.  3. 
Bur  -  ga  -  na  -  a  -  ni.      "  Sanctuary."      IvL  20.      Assyriau 

panipani. 

D. 

Du-li-i-e.     "  May  he  give."    IvL  31,  37. 

E. 

E-ba-a-ni.     "Country."    Iv.  16.    E-ba-ui-li,  Iv.  2.    Ebani- 

uki,  "  in  the  country,"  xxxix.  1,  25. 
E-la-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Elais."    Iv.  8. 
E-ri-a-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Eriais."    Iv.  11. 
E-ri-el-tu-a-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Ereltuais.''    Iv.  8. 
[E]-si-ya-me.     "Its  inscription."    Ivi.  31. 
E-ti-u-ni.     "  The  land  of  Etius."    Ixxxiv.  5,  7,  14. 
E-u-ri-i-e.     "Lord."    Ixxx.  1.     E-u-ri-e,  Ixxx.  8,  Ixxxi.  1, 

Ixxxiii.  1.     [E-u-]ri-i,  Ivi.  13. 


Ga-su-li.     "  Beautiful."    Ivi.  9.     The  Assyrian  damqutu 
Qis-su-ri-e.     "  Multitudes."    Ixxxii.  1. 
Gu-ni.     **  Sacrifices."     Ixxix.  8,  14. 
Gu-ri-a-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Guriais.*'     Iv.  9. 
Gu-ru-khe.      The  Assyrian  pasri.      Ivi.   15.      Gu-ru-khu, 
Ivi.  24. 
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H. 


Ha-ri.    Some  kind  of  "  house.*'    Ixxxr.  2. 
Ha-se.    "Men."    Ixxxv.  2. 


I. 

I-bi-ra-ni.     "  The  land  of  Ibiraa."    Ixxxiv.  5. 

I-e-8.    "I.'*    It.  2. 

I-na-a-ni.    "City.**    Ivi.  32.    Equivalent  of  the  Assyrian  alti. 

I-ni-K.    "This.'*    Ivi.  30,  Iv.  2. 

Inu.     "Area."    iii.   2,  xxi.  3,  6,  etc.,  Ixxix.   7.     Inu-ki, 

"in  extent,**    Ixxix.  13. 
I-nu-a-si.     "  The  land  of  Inuas.**    Ivi.  6.    Perhaps  the  word 

means  "far-extending.** 
I-nu-us-pu-u-a.    The  son  of  Menuas.    Ixxx.  6. 
I-pa-ni.    Iv.  5,  12. 

Ip-sa-dule.    "  May  he  secure  the  flood.**    Ixxix.  32. 
Ip-tu-li-i-e.     "  He  shall  flood.**    Ivi.  38. 
Ir-qi-ma-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Irqimais."    Iv.  8. 
Isi.     "Within.**    Ixxix.  12. 
I-u.     "Thus,  that.**     Ivi.   16,   25,   28.    In  Assyrian,  ki 

and  umma. 


Ka-ni.    Equivalent  of  Assyrian  equtu     Ivi.  16. 

Ka-[pi8tini].    Ixxxv.  3. 

Ka-ru-ni.     "  They  have  given.'*    Ixxxii.  2. 

Kauke,  kaiuke,  etc.     "  Against.**     xxx.  13, 1.  23. 

Ku-gu-u-ni.     "  He  has  engraved.'*     Ixxx.  3,  10. 

Ku-u-i.     "Written."    Ivi.  35. 

Ku-lu-di.    Ivi.  36. 

Ku-me-ru-khi-e.     "  The  land  of  Kumerukhis.**     Iv. 

Ku-ru-ni-e.     "Tributaries.**    Iv.  13. 

Ku-u-[su-ni.]     "  He  has  erected.**    Ixxxiii.  4. 
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Q[K]. 

Qa-al-ra-khi.     "  The  city  of  Qalraa."    Ixxxiv.  13. 

Qiu.     "  Beside."    Ix.  6. 

Qiura.     "Side."     lix.  6,  Ixxvii.  6.    ' 

Qul-di.     "Court."    Ixxix.  6, 14. 

KH. 

Kha-dhu-bi.     "  I  cut  off"  (P).    Ixxxii.  6,  Ixxxiv.  14. 

Kha-i-ni.     "  Destruction."    Ivi.  24. 

Khal-di-ka-a-i.     "  Before  Khaldis."    Ivi.  25, 

Khal-di-na-ni.    Ivi.  29. 

Kha-si-a-al-me.     Ixxxiv.  11. 

Kha-su-li.     "Conquered."     Ivi.  33. 

Kha-u-li-i-e.      "May    he    destroy."      Ivi.    29.      Kha-u-li, 

Ivi.  24,  Ixxxii.  6,  Ixxxiv.  1,  4. 
[Khu-te-]e-i.     "  King."    Ivi.  19.     Khu-ti-a-di,  Ixxxiv.  9. 


La-i-ni-e.     "  The  land  of  Lais."    Iv.  5. 

La-a-nL    Ivi.  21. 

La-ra-gi.     "  Work  "  (P).     xxxvii.  2,  Ixxix.  31. 

Li  (P)-me-ti-[ni].     Ixxxiv.  14. 

Lu-tu-MES.     "Women."    Iv.  14. 


M. 

Ma-gu-u.     "  Under  "  (P).     Iv.  3. 

Ma-ni-ni.     "Each."    Ixxx.  4. 

Ma-si-ni.     "  Powers."     Ixxxii.  1. 

Meiali.     "Round"  (?).     xlix.  IL 

ISIeieli.     Ix.  6. 

Me-la-a-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Melais."    Iv.  10. 

Me-nu-a-khi-ni-li.     Ixxxi.  6. 

Me-si-ni.     "  Belonging  to  it."    Iv.  14. 

Mu-u-mu-ni-ni.     Ivi.  2. 
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N. 

Na-khu-ni-e.     "He  removes."    Ivi.  10.    Equivalent  of  the 

Assyrian  nasL 
Na-ra-a-[u-e],     "  Belonging  to  the  land  of  Nahri."    Ivi.  18. 
Nipsiduli-ni.     "Northern"  (?). 
Ni-ri-bi-e.      Equivalent    of    the    Assyrian    bibu,    perhaps 

"chaldrons."      IvL   28.      Ni-ri-bi-i,  Ivi.    20.      Ni-ri-bi, 

IvL  9,  29,  34. 
Nu-na-bL     "I  went."    Ivi.   17.     Equivalent  of   Assyrian 

allik.    Nu-na-a-li,  Ivi.  36. 


P. 

Pal-la.     "Delight"  (P).    Ixxix.  7. 

Pa-rL     "Out  of."     Ixxxii.  6,  Ixxxiv.  13. 

Pa-ru-bi.     "  I  took."    Iv.  14. 

Pi.     "  Name."    Ivi.  39.     Pi-tu-li-e.     "  May  he  remove  the 

name."    Ixxxiv.  23. 
Pi-tsu  (P)-u-se.     Ixxx.  7. 
Pi-ru-a-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Piruais."    Iv.  10. 
Pu-lu-si.     "Of  limestone."     Ixxx.  3,  10. 
Pu-ur-ni.     "  Tablet "  (P).    Ivi.  8. 

R. 

Ri-su-a-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Risuais."    Iv.  7. 
Ru-sa-a-s.    Iv.  1. 


S. 

Sa-a-K.     "Year."    Iv.  14. 
Sal(P)matkhi.     "  Frontiers." 

8a-ma-dhu-a-i-nL     "  The  land  of  Samadhuais."    Iv.  6. 
Sa-na.     "Stronghold."     xia.  3,  Ix.  6. 
[Sar-]du-ra-za-u-ni.     "  Grandson  of  Sarduris."    Ivi.  3. 
iSi-di-is-tu-[bi].    "I  restored."     Iv.  15,  17.    [Si-]di-is-tu-ni, 
Ixxxi.  i,  5,  Ixxxiii.  2,  3. 
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Si-ri-qu-qi-i-ni.     "The  land  of  Siriquqis."     Iv.   5.     Si-ri- 

qu-qi-niy    Ixzxii.    2.      Si-ri-qu-qi-ni-ey    Ixxxii.    5.       See 

Ar-qu-qi-ni. 
Si-u-bi.     "  I  carried  away."     Ixxxiv.  12. 
Su-u-i.     Ivi.   37.     Perhaps  derived  from  «ti   "to  make.'* 

But  the  reading  is  uncertain. 
SuUmanu,     "  Every  day  '*  (P).    Ixxix.  8,  15. 
Su-ra-e.     "  The  world.**    Ivi.  19. 
Su-si-ni-e.     "One.**    Iv.  3.     Su-ai-ni-i-MES.    "Together.** 

Iv.  13. 


T. 

Tasfi.     "People.**    xxx.  17,  Ixxix.  10. 

Te-ra-i-ni.     "  Set  up.**    Ivi.  22.     Te-ru-ni.     "  He  set  up.** 

Ivi.  6,  Ixxxi.  6. 
Te-ri-u-sa-i-ni.     "  The  land  of  Teriusais.**    Iv.  6. 
Ti-u-li-i.     "  He  pretends.**    Ivi.  40. 
Ti-i-ni.     "  Called.**     Ixxxi.  7. 
Tu-li-e.     "He  removes.*'     Ixxxiv.  22. 
Tu-u-ri.     "  Person.**    xia.  2.     Tu-ri-ni-ni,  Ixxxiv.  23. 


U. 

U-bi-me-ni.     "  The  land  of  Ubimes.**    Iv.  6. 

TJ-du-ri-e.     "  Tlduris.**    Ixxxiv.  7. 

TJ-e-li-da.     "  The  land  of  Uelidas.'*    Iv.  4. 

U-li-i-e.     "Another."    Ivi.  39. 

Ul-gu-u-se.       "Shields."      Ixxx.    7.       Equivalent   of   the 

Assyrian  aemati  (P).     Ul-gu-si-ya-ni,  Ivi.  13. 
rikhu-li-ni.     "  Directed.**     Ixxix.  31. 
TJr-dhe-khi-i-ni.     "The  land  of  Urdhes.**    Ixxxii.  6.     In 

Assyrian  Urdhu. 
U-ri-li.     "  Spears  **  (P).    Ivi.  8.     Equivalent  of  the  Assyrian 

belt. 
XJrpuli-ni.     "  Southern  **  (P). 
U-se-du-ni.     "  The  land  of  Usedus.**    Iv.  10. 
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F-si-ni.    "  The  city  of  Usia."    Ivi  21. 

TTs-ma-ei-nL     "Propitious."    1y.  1. 

Us-ta-bi.     "I  approached."      Ixzxii.  1.     TJs-ta-di.      "On 

approaching."    Ixxxii.  3. 
Us-ti-ib-ti-ni.    "  Government "  (P).    It.  a 


Y. 

Ta-ra-[a]-m.     "  He  has  erected."    Ivi.  5. 


Z. 

Za-da-ni.    "Established."    Ivi.  11,  34. 
Za-i-se-i.     "Gate."    Ivi.  34. 
Zu-a-i-nl    "  The  land  of  Zuais."    Iv.  7. 


TS. 

Tsue.     "  Canal."    Ixxix.  10.     TsuinJ,  Ixxix.  14.     Tsftnie-li, 
Ix.  5. 


Ideographs. 

BAB-li.    "Gate."    Ixxxiii.  3.     BIT-GI.     "Stronghold." 

xia.  2. 
DUP-TE.    "Tablet."    Ivi.  27,  Ixxxiv.  22. 
E-GAL.      "Pakce."     Iv.  17,  Ixxxiii.  2.     E-GAL-MES, 

Iv.  16. 
ERU.     "Bronze."    Ivi.  10. 

GAL-MES.    "Great."    Ivi.  16.    GAL-ni,  Ixxxii.  9. 
QUIl(i^).    "In  all."    Iv.  13.    KHAL,  Ixxxiv.  16. 
LU-BIRU.    "Lamb."    Ivi.  14. 
MAT-MAT.     "The  world."    IxxxiL  9.    MAT-MAT-MES, 

Iv.  18. 
SARRU-MES.    "Kings."    lv..5, 12,  13. 
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Assyrian. 

An-ni.    Ivi.  38. 
An-ni-tu.    Ivi.  37, 
An-ni-u,    lyi,  17. 
Yu-ba-lu.    Ivi.  12. 
Al-lik-u-ni.    Ivi.  23. 
Il-lak-an-ni.    Ivi.  15. 
An-na-te.     Ivi.  18,  20. 


Babi.    Ivi.  19,  20,  27,  34. 

Be-li.    Ivi.  8. 

Bi-bu.    Ivi.  9, 10,  21,  26,  27,  32.    Bi-bi.    Ivi.  38. 


I-da-h-ib.    Ivi.  37. 
Damquti.    Ivi.  9. 
Dup-pu.    Ivi.  6. 
Dha-us-pa-an.     Ivi.  3,  16. 


U-[la].    Ivi.  28,  36,  37. 
Um-ma.    Ivi.  27. 


V 


[I-khab]-bu-u-ni.    Ivi.  39. 

Khal-di-e.    Ivi.  1,  6,  11,  17,  21,  28,  34,  40. 

I-nu.     "  The  land  of  Inu.*'    Ivi.  6. 
Is-pu-u-i-ni.     Ivi.  6,  15,  24. 

\ 

Ka-ki(P)-ri-i8.    Ivi.  41. 
Ki-L    Ivi.  14,  21,  22,  30,  32. 
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lab-bi.    IvL  20,  27,  32, 34,  38.  41. 

Ma-b-da.    H.  10. 

Ma-ka-DU.    Ivi.  6. 

Ma-ka-ar.    Ivi.  13. 

Kaa(P)-ka.    Ivi.  38. 

Me-nL    Ivi.  29,  39. 

Mu-wzir.    Ivi.  1, 15,  20,  23,  33,  40. 


!• 


Iddino.    Ivi.  34. 
I-du-nu.    IvL  22. 
Nakhaka.    L  7. 
[Na.]i-rL    Ivi.  3, 16. 
Na-ka^M£S.    Ivi  18. 
Ka-sL    IvL  10. 


Tu-sa-li-ku.    Ivi.  26. 
I>la-pa-Du.    IvL  31. 

E-qa-tL    ItL  14.    E-qu-to.  *  IvL  26. 


Pan,    IrL  10,  14,  19,  22. 
Pa-ni-pa-nL    Ivi.  17. 
Yu-pa-Ua-ar.    IvL  31. 
Pa-as-rL    Ivi.  21. 
PL    IvL  39. 
PulanL    L8. 


Tsi-h.    lvL29. 
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Sa.    Ivi.  16,  32. 

8ak-nu.    Ivi.. 34.     [LusP-Jtas-kin.    IvL  40. 

I.si-me.    Ivi.  32. 

I-si-pak.    Ivi,  11. 

Ser-na(P)-tL    Ivi.  12. 


n- 


Tabra-[H].    Ivi.  7. 
Tu(P)-rtt.    Ivi.  10. 


lOEOGRAPHS. 


ERU.     Ivi.  10. 

UMMAR.    Ivi.  10. 
ILLA.    Ivi.  21,  28,  30. 
GAL-MES.    Ivi.  14. 
GIS-ME.    Ivi.  30. 
KA-KA.    i.  7. 
KA-MES.    Ivi.  22. 
KASDIN-MES.    Ivi.  13. 
MTJ.    Ivi.  29. 
MIT-BI.    Ivi.  34. 
IDDINTJ.    Ivi.  29. 
I8TAK-an.    Ivi.  6, 10. 
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Art.  XXII. — The  J^liald^at -at-  TawdHkh,  or  Essence  of 
History ;  being  the  description  and  history  of  India  as 
told  by  a  Hindu  two  hundred  years  ago.  By  H. 
BbvbridgE)  M.E.A.S. 

The  Ehal&sat-at-Taw&rikh  is  a  history  of  India  from  the 
days  of  the  Pandas  and  Kurus  down  to  the  defeat  of  D&r& 
Shikoh  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  It 
was  written  two  hundred  years  ago  (1695-96)  by  an  up- 
country  Hindu,  whose  name  has  been  variously  given  as 
SanjaUy  Suj&n,  Saj&n,  Shuj&n,  and  Subh&n  R&i.^  He  does 
not  name  himself  in  his  history,^  but  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Bat&la,'  in  the  Panj&b,  and  that  he  had  been 

1  M.  Garvin  de  Tassy  and  Dr.  Bieu  think  it  probable  that  the  correct  name  is 
Suj&n — a  word  formed  from  the  Sanslnrit  and  meaning  *'cleTer"  or  ''intelligent." 

>  See  note  A  at  end  of  paper. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Iirine  for  pointii^  oat  to  me  that  the  place  is  Bat&la 
and  not  Pati&l&.  Bat&la  is  a  town  and  district  in  Gard&sp(iry  in  the  Panj&b. 
They  are  described  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  and  more  fully  in  the 
Gazetteer  of  the  Gnrd&spCir  '{i.e.  Gurud&sp(ir)  district  (Lahore,  1883-84,  p.  96). 
Bat&la  is  the  larseet  town  in  the  Gard6sp(ir  district,  and  had  in  1881  a  population 
of  24,281.  It  Hes  24  miles  N.£.  of  Amritsar  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
high  road  to  Path&nkot.  The  town  is  best  known  to  English  people  in  con- 
nection with  A.  L.  0.  E.  (Miss  C.  M.  Tucker). 

The  account  of  the  founding  and  embellishing  of  Bat&la  giyen  in  the 
Gazetteers  agrees  generally  with  that  in  the  Khal&fat,  but  it  does  not  seem 
correct  to  say  that  Shamsher  Kh&n  was  a  foster-brother  of  Akbar.  There 
was  a  ShamsuddlQ  who  was  Akbar's  foster-father,  and  who  was  killed  by 
Adham  Kh&n,  but  Shamsher  £h&n  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  son.  One 
MS.  calls  Shamsher  Eh&n  a  eunuch.  The  others  speak  of  him  as  Ehwtjah. 
According  to  the  ^al&fat,  BM  B&m  Deo  Bhathi,  tanUnddr  of  Eaptirthala,  was 
the  founder  of  Bat&la.  It  is  said  that  in  his  time  the  Panj&b  was  in  a  rery 
desolate  state  on  account  of  a  flood,  which  had  laid  the  whole  country  under 
water,  from  the  Sutlej  to  the  Chen&b,  and  also  of  the  incursions  of  the  Moguls. 
B&i  B&m  therefore  got  the  whole  of  the  Panj&b  in  farm  from  T&t&r  Kh&n,  the 
Siibahddr  (Governor)  of  Lahore,  for  nine  lakhe  of  tankdt,  I  understand 
this  to  mean  rupia,  but  Sher  *Ali  has  taken  it  to  mean  iakcu,  i.e.  double  pice. 
If  so,  the  rent  would  be  about  Bs.  28,000.  It  chanced^  says  Suj&n  B&i,  that  B&i 
B&m  embraced  Mahommadanism,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  nis  advancement. 
In  877  A.H.  (1472  a.d.),  in  the  reip  of  Bahl6l  Lodi,  B&i  B&m  founded  Bat&la, 
and  it  was  afterwards  embellished  by  Shamsher  Eh&n  and  others.  [Apparently 
the  Hijra  date  eiven  in  the  text  is  wrong,  for  1522  is  given  as  the  corresponding 
Vikramdditya  <&te,  but  this  would  a^ee  with  870  a.h.  (1465  a.d.).]  Suj&n  R&i 
says  that  batdlah  means  ''change^'  in  Panj&M,  and  that  the  town  got  the  name 
of  Bat&la  because  the  site  first  chosen  was  not  good,  and  so  was  altered  to 
another  place  in  the  vicinity. 
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from  Us  youth  up  in  the  employment  of  high  officials  as 
a  munahi  or  secretary.  Apparently  he  was  a  kihatriya  hy 
caste,  but  in  my  opinion  he  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  a 
Sikh  by  religion. 

The  Ehal&sat-at-Taw&rikh  is  well  known  in  India,  and  is, 
I  believe,  much  esteemed  there.  There  are  many  MS.  copies 
of  it  in  Europe  also,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
been  printed  or  lithographed.  Nor  has  it  been  completely 
translated,  though  Sher  'Ali  Ja'fari  (Afsos)  rendered  the 
first  part  of  it  into  Urdu  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Harrington 
in  1804-5.  Sher  'All's  work,  called  by  him  the  Araish-i- 
Mahfil  (Ornament  of  the  Assembly),  is,  in  the  main, 
a  translation  from  the  Khal&sat,  but  it  only  comes  as  far 
as  the  death  of  Rdjah  Prithvi  or  Pithu,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Muhammadan  conquest  (1193). 

The  Araish-i-Mahfil  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Abb6  Bertrand,  a  pupil  of  M.  Gar9in  de  Tassy,  and  the 
latter  also  has  translated  several  extracts  in  his  book  on 
Hindu  literature.  There  is  a  very  useful,  though  inelegant 
and  not  always  accurate,  translation  into  English  by  Captain 
Court. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  Khal&sat-at-Taw&rikh 
by  Kavird]  Shyam&l  D&s  (who,  I  regret  to  say,  has  lately 
died).  I  had  written  a  paper  suggesting  doubts  as  to 
Jahdngir's  mother  having  been  a  Hindu.  But  the 
Kaviraj  showed  in  reply  that  the  Khaldsat-at-Taw&rikh 
distinctly  states  that  Jah&ngir's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Bih&ri  Mall  Kachhw&hah.^  Since  then  I  have  picked  up 
a  manuscript  of  the  Khal&sat  in  India,  and  have  read  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  work 

>  The  passage  occurs  in  the  account  of  Akhar*s  reign.  It  is  there  stated  that 
Sh&h  Tahm&sp,  the  king  of  Persia,  suggested  to  Hum&y6n  that  he  should  aUy 
himself  with  the  Indian  aristocracy.  Accordingly  Hum&ydn  afterwards  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Jam&l  Kh&n,  the  nephew  of  Husain  Kh&n  Mew&tf, 
a  leading  Inditm  Mahommadan,  who  probably  was  originall]^  a  Janiihah  B&jptit 
(Blochmann*B  Aln,  p.  334,  note).  At  the  same  time  Bair&m  Eh&n  mamed 
Jamal  Eh&n*8  younger  daughter,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  'Abdur-rahlm, 
the  Eh&n  Eh&n&n.  Akbar  went  a  step  further  and  married  the  dauffhter  of 
a  Hindu.  The  ]^al&?at  wrongly  says  that  it  was  Akbar  who  mamed  into 
Husain  Eh&n  Mew&ti*s  family,  a  mistake  which  throws  some  doubt  on  its 
accuracy  about  Jah&nglr*s  mother. 
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has  been  nnduly  neglected,  and  that  the  text  ought  to  be 
printed  by  our  Society,  or  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
My  chief  object  in  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
book,  in  the  hope  that  this  may  be  done.  So  long  ago 
as  1868^  Colonel  Lees  referred  to  the  Ehal&sat,  in  a 
paper  read  before  this  Society,  as  one  of  the  most  carefully 
compiled  histories  of  India.  He  subsequently  wrote  of  it 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Araish-i-Mahfil  as 
being  altogether  a  most  excellent  compilation,  and  said 
that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  good  edition  of  the 
Persian  text,  and  that  parts  of  it  would  be  well  worth 
translating  into  English. 

The  neglect  and  discredit  of  the  Ehal&sat-at-Taw&rikh 
have  been  caused,  in  part,  by  the  unfavourable  remarks  of 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  Professor  Dowson.  Sir  Henry  was 
indignant  with  its  author  because  he  thought  he  had 
dishonestly  used  another  man's  labours.  He  said  he  had 
stolen  his  materials,  and  even  his  language,  from  the 
Makbtasirat  -  at  -  Taw&rikh,  and  that  the  Kbal&sat  ^  at  - 
Taw&rikh  was  one  of  the  most  impudent  plagiarisms  that 
even  India  could  produce.  The  ground  for  these  remarks 
is  that  Sir  Henry  discovered  in  one  of  the  Royal  libraries 
at  Lucknow,  an  anonymous  manuscript  containing  a  number 
of  passages  identical  with  descriptions  in  the  Khal&sat-at- 
Taw&rikh.  The  MS.  was  incomplete  and  contained 
neither  the  name  of  the  author  nor  the  date  of  composi- 
tion. Nor  had  it  any  title,  but  as  it  professed  to  be  a 
Ma^tasir  (abridgment)  Sir  Henry  gave  it  the  name  of 
Makhtasir-at-Taw&rikh  or  Abridgment  of  History. 

As  there  is  apparently  nothing  to  show  that  the  MS.  was 
old,  and  the  date  of  composition  was  not  given,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  Sir  Henry  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Makhtasir  was  anterior  to  the  T£hal&sat.  The  only  reason 
he  gives  is,  that  the  latest  authority  quoted  in  the  book  is  a 
work  which  was  written  by  a  servant  of  Jahangir  who 
died  in  the  13th  year  of  Sh&h  Jah&n,  i.e.  1049  a.h.  (1639). 

>  «  Materials  for  the  Hutory  of  India,"  J,B.A.8.,  New  Series,  III.  p.  423. 
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His  words  are :  ''  Neither  the  name  of  the  aadior  nor  the 
'^  date  of  the  composition  is  given;  but  as,  among  the  general 
**  aathorities  which  he  mentions  in  his  pre&ce,  the  ktest  is 
"  the  Iqb&ln&mah-i  Jah&ngiri  of  Mu'tamid  Eh&n,  we  may 
**  fairly  assume  that  the  work  was  written  early  daring  the 
**  reign  of  Sh&h  Jah&n/'     It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  rash 
inference,  especially   as  we  do  not  know  how  far  down 
the  author  of  the  Maldltasir  intended  to  carry  his  narrative. 
He  described  his  book  as  being  an  account  of  '^  Ancient 
Sult&ns/'  and  in  the  only  known  copy,  the  general  history 
did  not  go  beyond  the  reign  of  Hum&yun.    There  does  not 
appear  to  be  evidence  that  he  ever  wrote  anything  more, 
though  the  reference  to  the  Iqb&ln4mah  would  imply  that 
he  meant  to  go  down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Jah&ngir.     On 
the  other  hand  the  inclusion  of  Jah&ngir  among  '' ancient 
sult4ns"  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  writer  of 
the  Maldltasir  belonged  to  recent  times — such  as  the  last 
century.     At   all   events   why  should   we   hold   that   the 
Makhtasir  must  have  been  written  before  the  l^ali^tP 
Why  may  it  not  have  been  written  long  afterwards?     If 
the  writer  only  meant  to  deal  with  ancient  sult&ns,  and 
did  not  intend  to  go  farther  than  the  reign  of  Jah&ngir, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  his  quoting  any  book  more  recent 
than  the  Iqb&ln&mah,  even  had  he  been  writing  in  the  reign 
of  Shdh  'Alam. 

Professor  Dowson  apparently  endorses  Sir  Henry  Elliot's 
view,  though  he  does  not  strengthen  it  by  any  arguments 
of  his  own.  Dr.  Rieu,  however,  in  his  valuable  Catalogue 
of  the  Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  sensibly 
remarks  that  the  fidr  inference  from  Sir  Henry  Elliot's 
account  seems  to  be  that  the  two  books,  the  Makhtasir 
and  the  Ehal&sat,  have  proceeded  from  one  and  the  same 
pen.  This  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate  comment,  but  I  would 
go  further  and  say  that  a  still  more  natural  inference  to 
make  is,  that  the  so-called  Makhtasir  is  a  plagiarism  from 
the  Ehal&sat.  The  facts  that  the  author  of  the  Makhtasir 
neither  gave  his  own  name  nor  a  title  to  his  book,  nor 
the  date  of  composition,  seems  to  indicate  a  consciousness 
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that  he  had  no  claim  to  originality.  It  may  he  said  that 
the  Khal&sat  is  also  anonymous.  This  is  perhaps  true  of 
the  original  MS.,  though  the  author's  name  is  mentioned 
in  several  copies,  and  seems  to  have  been  known  in  India 
for  many  years.^  But  if  Suj&n  R&i  does  not  give  his  name 
he,  at  least,  gives  many  particulars  about  himself.  He 
telb  us  where  he  was  born,  of  his  having  been  in  E&bul 
and  in  Sind,  of  his  having  honoured  a  Deogarh  hundl, 
and  of  the  circumstances  that  led  him  to  write  his  book. 
He  also  tells  us  its  title  and  the  date  of  his  writing  it. 
Further,  in  his  account  of  his  birthplace  (Bat&la),  he 
mentions  the  name  of  Suj&n  Singh  Kanungo  in  a  way 
which,  I  think,  clearly  shows  that  he  either  means  himself 
x>T  some  near  relative.  With  regard  to  the  title  given  by 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  the  Lucknow  MS.,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Suj&n  H&i  also  calls  his  book  a  makhtasir.  He  says 
in  his  preface  that  ''after  reading  many  Hindi  and  Persian 
"  books  itK)ccurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  a  selection  from 
"them  and  present  a  inak/Ua§ir" — Makhta^an  matazaman 
iihwdl  farmanroydn  maziya  Hindustdnr^Bxi  abridged  account 
of  the  former  rulers  of  India,  which  should  prore  agreeable 
reading.  Very  likely  this  is  the  passage  from  which  Sir 
Henry  constructed  the  title  Makbtasir^at-Taw&rikh.  But 
Suj&n  B&i  does  not  stop  here.  He  goes  on  to  describe 
the  scope  of  his  work,  and  says  he  begins  with  Judisthir 
(the  eldest  of  the  five  P&ndavas),  on  whom  he  passes  an 
encomium  which,  perhaps,  could  only  come  from  the 
pen  of  a  Hindu.  He  then  gives  us  the  title  of  his  work, 
viz.  the  Xhal&sat-at-Taw&rikh,  and,  as  if  foreseeing  the 
criticisms  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  he  makes  an  emphatic  state- 
ment that  the  plan  and  style  of  his  work  are  his  own  and 
not  stolen  from  other  books.  Sir  Henry  regards  this  state* 
ment  as  suspicious,  observing  that,  as  the  author  was  under 
no  necessity  to  make  it,  the  statement  of  itself  excites 
suspicions  of  his  honesty.  But  it  may  be  retorted  that 
subsequent  events  have  justified  the  precaution.      Suj&n 

1  See  note  A  at  end  of  pt^er: 
J.B.A.B.  1894.  48 
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R&i's  fate,  indeed,  bas  been  ratber  a  bard  one.  Probably 
be  would  bave  explained  it  by  saying  tbat  it  was  tbe  fruit 
of  sins  oommitted  by  bim  in  a  former  birtb.  First  be 
is  copied  without  sufficient  acknowledgment  by  Gbul&m 
Husain  Kb&n,  in  tbe  Siyar  Mutaqarin;  tben  Sber  'Ali 
copies  bim — witb  acknowledgment  indeed,  but  witb  additions 
and  omissions,  wbicb  are  not  always  improvements,  and 
witb  tbe  effect  of  superseding  bim ; — and  lastly  we  bare 
iElliot  and  Dowson  accusing  him  of  plagiarism,  and  of 
being  a  traitor  to  bis  religion  and  bis  country. 

Even  those  who  bave  a  good  word  for  Suj&n  R4i  are 
not  always  quite  just  to  him.  For  instance,  Mr.  Moriey, 
though  admitting  that  the  book  has  some  value,  yet  says 
tbat  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  Ferishta  in  every  respect.  But 
the  two  works  hardly  come  into  competition.  The  Ebal&sat 
does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  an  abridgment,  and  yet 
there  are  a  number  of  things  in  it  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Ferishta — for  example,  the  geographical  details.^ 

After  giving  the  title  of  his  book,  Suj&n  R&i  goes  on  to 
say  that,  having  corrected  his  performance  two  or  three 
times,  he  completed  it  at  the  end  of  two  years,  in  the  40th 
year  of  Aurangzeb,  1107  a.h.,  1763  Vikratndditya,  1618 
Sdlivahan^  and  4796  of  the  Kali  Yug  (all  of  which  dates 
correspond  to  1695-96  a.d.).  In  the  account  of  tbe  Sikh 
leaders  given  in  the  course  of  the  description  of  the 
province  of  Lahore,  a  somewhat  different  date  is  mentioned. 
There  we  are  told  tbat  at  the  date  of  writing.  Guru 
Govind  bad  been  sq/dda-nishin  (leader)  for  twenty-two 
years.  Now,  as  we  are  also  told  tbat  Tegh  Bah&dur, 
the  father  and  predecessor  of  Guru  Govind,  was  put  to 
death  in  the  17th  year  of  Aurangzeb,  and  1081  a.h.,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  book  was  written  in  1103 
(1081+22)  and  not  in  1107.  Apparently  the  discrepancy 
is  due  to  a  clerical  error  in  the  Hijra  date,  for  Tegh 
Bah&dur  was  put  to  death  in  1675  a.d.,  which  corresponds 
to  1085  A.H.  and  not  to  1081.     Here  it  may  be  mentioned 

^  See  note  B  at  end  of  paper. 
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that  the  Homer  M.S.  has  thirty-two  instead  of  twenty-two 
for  the  duration  of  Guru  Govind's  leadership,  but  it  is 
twenty-two  in  my  copy,  and  no  doubt  this  is  right. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  Matldlasir  and  the  Ehal&sat.  We  have  Sir 
Henry's  word  for  this;  and  we  have  the  fact  that  the 
description  of  India  in  the  MaUltasir^  resembles  that  in 
the  Ehal&sat  so  closely  that  the  one  must  be  a  copy  from 
the  other,  or  both  must  have  been  derived  from  a  common 
source.  They  are  not,  however,  identical,  for  an  important 
and  characteristic  passage  of  Suj&n  R&i's  account — the 
poetical  description  of  the  rainy  season — is  altogether  omitted 
in  the  Makhtasir.  At  one  time  I  thought  that  this  might 
be  explained  by  the  MaUitasir's  being  a  rough  draft  of 
the  Khal&sat.  Apparently  this  is  Dr.  Rieu's  idea,  and  it 
might  receive  support  from  Suj&n  R&i's  statement  that  he 
had  corrected  his  book  two  or  three  times.  "We  might 
suppose  that  an  early  draft  found  its  way  to  Lucknow. 
However,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis, 
and  I  think  the  simpler  and  more  probable  explanation  is 
what  I  have  already  proposed,  namely,  that  the  Makhtasir 
is  subsequent  to  the  Ehal&sat.  It  may  be  that  it  is  the 
work  of  some  mere  copyist  or  abridger,  who  had  no  intention 
of  passing  off  his  work  as  an  original. 

When  two  books  closely  resemble  one  another,  there 
are,  I  believe,  certain  canons  of  criticism  to  assist  us  in 
determining  which  is  the  original.  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  fully  acquainted  with  them,  but  I  imagine  one  must 
be  that  the  racier  and  more  complete  book  is  probably 
the  older  of  the  two.  The  seven  well-favoured  and  fat- 
fleshed  kine  of  Pharaoh's  dream  preceded  the  ill-favoured 
and  lean-fleshed  ones.  Applying  this  principle  to  the 
question  before  us  we  find  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
Ehal&sat  which  is  not  in  the  Makhtasir.  And  evidently 
this  must  be  the  case,  for  the  Makhtasir  can  only  have 
been  about  half    the  size  of   the   Ehal&sat.     Sir  Henry 


^  Elliot,  Yiii.  3. 
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Elliot  tells  us  that  the  copy  he  saw  was  an  octavo,  containing 
352  pages  of  15  lines  each.  The  general  history,  viz. 
that  to  the  end  of  Hum&yiin's  reign,  occupied  290  pages* 
Now  my  copy  of  the  Khal&sat  is  also  octavo,  and  it  contains 
610  pages  of  20  and  25  lines  each.  The  portion  to  the 
death  of  Ham&ydn  occupies  about  374  pages,  and,  as  each 
page  has  one-third  more  lines,  we  have  500  pages  of  the 
Ehal&sat  against  290  of  the  Makbtasir.  The  Eomer  MS. 
belonging  to  our  Society  is  a  folio,  and  contains  696  pages 
of  15  lines  each. 

But  the  table  of  contents  given  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot  le 
enough  to  show  that  the  matter  of  the  Makhtasir  fell  far  short 
of  that  of  the  Khaldsat.  Apparently  it  scarcely  touched 
the  Hindu  dynasties  of  India,  for  it  professed  to  deal  only 
with  ancient  Sult&n^,  i.e.  with  Muhammadan  rulers,  and 
the  authorities  quoted  in  the  preface  were  all  Muhammadan 
except  the  B&javali.^  Seemingly  it  did  not  contain  any- 
thing about  the  Pandas  and  Eurus  and  their  immediate 
descendants.  The  description,  too,  of  India  which  Sir 
Henry  Elliot's  munshi  translated,  though  agreeing  with 
the  Ehaldsat  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  much  shorter.  It  gived 
a  very  meagre  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  India» 
contenting  itself  with  the  statement  that  a  separate  book 
would  be  required  to  describe  the  fruits,  etc.  The 
Khal&sat,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  detailed  accounts  of 
several  fruits,  and  is  enthusiastic  over  pdn  (betel).  I  dd 
not  wish,  however,  to  •  press  this  point,  for  it  may  be 
that  Sir  Henry  Elliot's  mumhi  did  not  translate  the  wholes 
But,  at  all  events,  it  appears  that  the  account  of  the 
different  siihah%  (provinces)  of  India,  which  form  such 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  Ehal&sat,  were  wanting  in 
the  Makhtasir.  According  to  the  Khal&sat  there  are  twenty* 
two  8ubah%  in  India,  and  it  gives  detailed  accounts  of 
eighteen.^ 

^  It  appears  from  the  extract  in  BM.  Or.  2055  that  the  R&jaTali  referred  to 
in  the  Makhta^ir  is  not  any  particular  hook.  The  anonymous  author  merely 
uses  it  as  a  general  name  for  the  chronicles  and  genealogies  of  Hindu  kings. 

2  He  says  that  there  are  in  India  twenty-two  subahi  (proTinces),  192  iarkdrt^ 
4152  mahals  (parganas) ;  and  that  the  reyenub  is  8  arbs,  68  krorSj  26  lakhs, 
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.  In  my  copy  these  descriptions  occupy  iseventy-seven 
pages,  but  in  the  Makhtasir  the  only  subah  described  was 
that  of  Sh&hjah&Q&b&dy  Le.  Delhi,  and  the  pages  devoted 
to  it  were  only  three  in  number.  In  the  Khaldsat  the 
number  of  pe^ges  about  Delhi  is  fourteen  and  a  half,  i.e. 
about  twenty  of  the  Makhtasir.  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  the  improbability  that  the  Khal&sat  is  a  plagiarism 
from  the  Makhtasir.  I  may  remark,  however,  th^t  if  it 
be  a  plagiarism  it  is  a  fortunate  one,  for  otherwise  the 
information  it  contains  would  have  been  lost.  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  never  saw  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Makhtasir,  and 
that,  I  presume,  has  been  irretrievably  lost  in  the  Mutiny. 
No  one  has  seen  another,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  fact  of 
the  plagiarism  then,  if  it  were  established,  would  make 
little  difEerence  in  the  value  of  the  Khaldfat. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  ^al&sat  is,  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  Hindu.  It  is  not  the  only  historical  work 
that  Hindus  have  produced.  The  eighth  volume  of  Elliot 
and  Dowson's  great  work  contains  the  names  of  several 
Hindu  historians,  of   whom  Suj&n  B&i  seems  to  be  the 


ahd  80,673  ddms,  U.  8,682,680,673  ddnu,  or  Rs.  217,067,014  =  22  krort  of 
mpis  nearly.  A  century  before,  riz.  in  1694-96,  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  there 
were  16  subahs,  106  sarkdrs,  2737  qasbds  (parganas?),  and  the  revenue  was 
about  nine  krorSy  or  ninety  millions  of  rupia,  (Ain,  Jarrett's  translation,  II.  116. 
In  addition  to  the  ddma  there  were  twelve  lakha  of  betel  leaves.  We  are  not 
told  their  value  in  money.) 

•  The  eighteen  a&baht  described  are:  Sh&hjah&n&b&d  (Delhi),  Agra,  AUah&b&d, 
Oudh,  Bih&r,  Bengal,  Orissa,  Aurang&b&d,  Birar,  Barhanpiir  (Kh&ndesh), 
Halwah,  Ajmir,  Ahmad&b&d  ^Gujr&t),  Tattah  and  Bhakkar  (Sind),  Mult&n, 
I^ore,  Xashmlr,  and  K&buL  JBLe  has  omitted  (according  to  two  MSS. 
he  has  included  them  in  his  description),  he  says,  Taling&nah,  the  Deccan, 
and  Kandah&r.  I  do  not  know  how  the  number  twenty-two  is  made  up 
^rhaps  Assam  or  Assam  and  K&mr6p,  which  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Bengal,  make  up  the  22).  The  Bomer  MS.  ^ves  twenty  as  the  total  number, 
uid  so  does  the  Araish-i-Mahfil.  Perhaps  Suj&n  R&i  wrote  Talinstoah-Deccan, 
in  which  case  the  total  number  would  be  only  twenty.  Tieffenthaler,  I.  66,  says 
that  in  Sh&h  Jah&n*s  time  there  were  twenty-two  provinces,  but  the  list  he 
flives  contains  twenty-three  names.  The  names  which  he  gives  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  Khal&^at  are  Balkh,  Badakhsh&n,  and  Baglfina.  The  revenue  was 
8,800,000,000  ddms,  i,e,  22  krort  of  rupit.  In  his  own  time  (about  the  middle 
ol  ti^e  18th  century)  the  number  of  provinces  was  23,  and  the  revenue  about 
33  krort, 

>  Baglkna  was  in  6uji4t,  and  is  described  in  the  ^al&fat  in  the  province 
of  AJimad&b&d  or  Guji&t.  It  is  s^ken  of  as  being  a  mountainons  district 
between  Sur&t  and  Nandurbar.  It  is  the  last  province  mentioned  in  Bemier^s 
Iki,  which  also  contains  only  twen^  1 
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best,  and  lie  is  perhaps  the  first  Hindu  who  wrote  history, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  author  of  the  R4j 
Tarangioi.  At  the  least,  he  seems  to  be  the  first  Hindu 
who  wrote  a  general  history  of  India.  This  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  Khaldsat  worth  looking  into,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  book  has  also  real  merit.  Its  author  had 
a  better  notion  of  history  than  most  Muhammadan 
writers,  and  his  style,  though  flowery,  is  easy  and  in-* 
telligible,  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  turgid  and 
involved  diction  of  pedants,  such  as  Abul  Fazl.  Suj&n 
It&i  is  occasionally  foolish  and  credulous,  and  according  to 
our  Western  tastes  he  is  much  too  fond  of  bespangling 
his  pages  with  verses.  These,  he  tells  us,  are  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  distinguished  poets,  but  some  are  his 
own  composition.  He  has  a  genuine  love  of  nature  and 
of  India,  and  he  has  the  art  of  telling  a  story.  His 
simplicity  and  garrulousness  enable  him  to  see  and  relate 
things  which  pompous  and  sultanised  historians,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  pass  by.  Indeed,  it  would 
not,  I  think,  be  improper  to  describe  Suj&n  E&i  as  the 
Indian  Herodotus.  They  both  wrote  at  a  time  when  the 
boundaries  between  logography  and  history  were  not  fixed, 
and  both  have  the  same  charm  of  dear  and  interesting 
narrative.  This  has  always  been  an  Eastern  gift,  and 
perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  Herodotus  was  by  birth 
an  Asiatic,  and  may  have  been  what  we  now  call  a  Eurasian. 
Suj&n  R&i  is  also,  I  think,  a  fair  and  impartial  author. 
M.  Gurfin  de  Tassy  has  recognised  this  quality  in  him» 
and  prefers  him,  on  this  account,  to  Ferishta. 

I  have  a  great  respect  both  for  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and 
Prof.  Dowson,  but  I  think  they  have  been  unjust  to  the 
author  of  the  Khal4sat.  After  accusing  him  of  plagiarism^ 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  little  to 
indicate  that  this  work  was  written  by  a  Hindu  except 
that  the  date  of  composition  is  recorded,  not  only  in  the 
Hijra  and  Jalia  years,  but  in  the  era  of  the  Kali  Tug, 
Vikramdditya,  and  Sdiivahan.  Prof.  Dowson  caps  this  by  a 
still  more  extraordinary  statement.     He  says  that  the  book 
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**  is  written  with  the  intolerance  and  virulence  of  a  bigoted 
'^  Muhammadan^  and  carefully  records  many  stories  about 
**  Muhammadan  saints  and  their  tombs.  So  it  would  appear 
**  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  Muhammadan  rather 
*'  than  a  Hindu.''  ^  I  can  only  suppose  that  Prof.  Dowson  did 
not  read  the  book  through,  and  that  in  the  search  for  ^'copy " 
he  looked  at  the  historical  rather  than  at  the  geographical 
and  introductory  portions.  No  doubt  there  are  many  parts 
of  the  book  which  a  Muhammadan  might  have  written,  and 
there  are  long  accounts  of  Muhammadan  saints,  but  I  do  not 
find  anywhere  either  intolerance  or  virulence.^  Suj&n  B&i 
heads  his  preface  with  the  Muhammadan  formula,  the  bismillah : 
*'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate,  the  merciful,'' 
but  this  is  a  phrase  which  I  suppose  no  religious  man 
would  object  to  use.  He  certainly  was  a  Hindu,  or  at  least 
a  Sikh,  and  he  writes  like  one,  though  not  in  the  spirit 
of  a  bigoted  and  intolerant  Hindu.  Indeed,  if  he  had 
been  a  Hindu  pure  and  simple,  he  would  never  have 
written  history  at  alL  It  was  the  association  with  Mu- 
hammadans  and  with  rulers  that  enlarged  his  mind  and 
freed  him  from  the  trammels  of  caste.  Perhaps  he  carries 
his  affectation  of  liberalism  too  far,  as,  for  example,  when  he 
speaks  of  Hindus  as  kaffdr^^  but  I  suppose  this  is  because 
he  is  writing  in  Persian  and  uses  the  conventional  word. 
Similarly  he  calls  the  death  of  a  Muhammadan  in  battle 
a  Hhahddat  or  martyrdom.  But  I  have  not  found  him 
writing  of  Hindus  being  sent  to  hell.     The  words  of  Sir 


^  The  account  of  Mahmiid  of  Ghaznl  is  Tory  full  and  might  certainly  have 
been  written  by  a  Muhammadan.  The  words  jahdd  and  Ai(/2r  and  maldhid 
are  used,  and  the  author  is  piore  favourable  to  the  Ohazt,  and  describes  the 
snccess  of  his  expeditions  with  more  zest,  than  might  hare  been  expected  from  a 
Hindu.  But  he  does  not  praise  him  indiscriminately,  and  he  tells,  with 
many  moral  reflections,  the  story  of  Mahmud's  dinginr  to  his  possessions  up 
to  his  last  gasp.  Perhaps  Suj&n  B&i  was  touched  by  Manm(id*8  great 
abilities  and  his  liberality  to  poets.  It  is  clear  from  the  description  of  the 
removal  of  the  idol  at  Th&neswar  (in  Mahm6d's  fifth  expedition)  and  the 
verses  which  he  composes  or  quotes  on  the  occasion  that  he  was  not  a 
believer  in  idols. 

'*  I  must  admit  that  there  are  some  unbecoming  passages,  e,ff.  the  account 
of  Mahm6d's  fourth  expedition  and  part  of  the  account  of  Sultlui  Altamsh. 
Perhaps  these  were  what  Professor  Dowson  had  in  view. 

<  Infidek— plural  of  kdjir. 
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Henry  Elliot,^  on  ibis  point,  most,  I  think,  refer  to  otber 
Hindu  writers.  That  Saj&n  R&i  does  not  use  the  word 
ahahddat  in  an  intolerant  sense  is  apparent  from  his  applying 
it  to  Abul  Fazl,  who  was  a  very  unsound  Muhammadan.  He 
calls  Abul  Fazl's  death  a  martyrdom,  because  it  was  incurred 
by  his  zeal  for  his  king  and  by  his  resolving  to  obey,  at  all 
hazards,  Akbar's  order  to  come  to  him.  The  words  kaffdr  and 
sha/iddat  occur,  among  other  places,  in  the  account  of  the 
battle  between  Aurangzeb  and  R&jah  Jaswant  Singh,  and 
the  author  there  seems  to  be  putting  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  Emperor,  and  to  be  uttering  his  sentiments.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Suj&n  Rdi  writes  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  manner,  or  that  he  always  expresses  his 
real  sentiments.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Muhamraadans 
and  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  According  to 
Mr.  Morley,  who  in  this  matter  has  been  followed  by  M. 
Oar9in  de  Tassy,  the  book  was  dedicated  to  Aurangzeb.  I 
do  not  find  this,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact. 
I  question  if  Suj&n  Rai  would,  in  a  book  dedicated  to 
Aurangzeb,  have  ventured  to  denounce  bigotry,  and  to  speak 
of  all  religions  as  coming  from  God.  But  no  doubt  he 
wrote  under  some  restraint.  I  cannot  question  but  that 
he  was  in  his  heart  more  inclined  to  D&rd  Shikoh  than 
,  to  Aurangzeb.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  one  of  the 
authorities  used  by  him  was  the  translations  of  the  Bh&gavat- 
pur&na  and  Yog  Yasishtha  at  the  instance  of  D&r&  Shikoh, 
and  in  his  account  .of  Bat&la  he  refers  to  D&r&  Shikoh'a 
interviews  with  the  Hindu  saint  and  poet  Bdb&  L&l,^  and 
praises  the  book  by  Chandra  Bh&n  Munshi  in  which  the 
conversations  have  been  recorded. 
In    his    account    of   the    contest  ^    between    D&r&    and 

»  "  Historians  of  India,"  I.  xxi. 

'  The  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Persian  MSS.  which  I  have  seen,  but  it 
occurs  in  the  Araish-i-Mahfll.  Just  previously  Snj&n  R&i  had  mentioned  the 
remarkable  fact  that  the  l^i/idims  or  servants  of  the  shrine  of  a  Muhammadan 
saint,  Shamsuddin  Dariv&i,  were  Hindus,  and  that  they  had  preserved  their 
position  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Musalmans  to  displace  them. 

*  The  description  of  D&r&'s  heretical  practices  is  mainly  copied  from  the 
!Alam^lm&mah  of  Muhammad  K&zim,  Bib.  Ind.  pp.  34-36,  but  it  is  softened, 
and  Suj&n  never,  I  think,  adopts  M.  K&zim*fl  insoltmg  way  of  speaking  of  "DkA 
as  Be'Shikohf  %,e,  **  without  magnificence.*' 
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Aurangzeb  hB  tell^  but  with  little  oomment  bf  his  own, 
how  Aurang^b  stood  up  for  the  Muhammadan  religion, 
whereas  Dar4  Shikoh  had  adopted  Hindu  practices  and 
spent  his  time  iu  listening  to  brdhmana.  Perhaps  ia  this 
remark  we  may  trace  a  regret  that  D&r&  was  too  much 
addicted  to  disquisitions,  to  the  detriment  of  his  practical 
statesmanship.  But,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  most  difficult 
thing  is  to  be  moderate  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy.  And 
though  Sujdn  R&i  admits  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
Aurangzeb  should  prevail,  he  yet  does  not  spare  him 
altogether,  but  describes  him  as  actuated  by  carnal  motives 
as  well  as  by  zeal  for  the  Muhammadan  religion.  The 
truth  is  that,  even  supposing  that  Suj&n  R4i  was  in  a 
position  to  express  his  opinions  fully,  he  was,  like  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  a  fatalist  and  a  worshipper 
of  success.  He  fully  believed  that  it  was  God's  will  that 
Aurangzeb  should  conquer.  He  takes  a  similar  view  of 
the  contest  between  the  Muhammadans  and  the  Hindus.^ 
The  time  had  come  for  the  latter  to  fall,  and  for  the 
former  to.  ascend,  and  he  would  have  considered  it  .as 
idle  to  lament  over  this  as  to  mourn  at  the  sinking  of 
a  star.  Factum  valet  is  a  great  maxim  in  Hindu  law^ 
and  also  in  Hindu  politics,  and  no  sound  Hindu  would 
have  had  any  difficulty  in  accepting  Dean  Sherlock's  view 
of  the  position,  after  William  III.  had  been  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne.^ 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  plan  and  contents  of  Sujau 
Bdi's  work.  He  begins,  like  most  Eastern  writers,  with 
some  general  remarks  about  the  goodness  of  the  Deity 
and  the  wonders  of  Creation.  He  then  passes  on  to  the 
subject  of  religions  and  speaks  of  the  differences  among 
them  in  language,  which  may  remind  us  of  Tennyson— 


^  See  the  remarks  at  the  heginning  of  the  Muhammadan  period,  where  he  say^ 
that  God  is  no  ridspecter  of  religions,  and  that  it  was  His  gooa  pleasure  that 
the  Hindu  supremacy  should  come  to  an  end,  and  that  India  should  come 
under  the  shadow  of  Muhammadan  rtders. 

'  B&bar  tells  us  the  custom  in  Bengal  was,  that  whoever  succeeded  in 
l^llin^  the  £ing  and  placing  himself  on  the  throne  was  regarded  as  th& 
legitimate  monarch.    Memoirs  of  B&bar,  Erskine's  translation,  p.  3U, 
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"  Our  Utde  systems  have  their  day ; 
They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  0  Lord !  art  more  than  they." 

He  condemns  the  narrow  views  of  those  who  imagine 
that  the  divine  beneficence  is  confined  to  them,  and  that 
they  are  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  truth.^  With  him 
all  religions  are  from  God,  and  no  people  has  been  left 
by  God  without  a  witness  to  the  truth.  Every  sect, 
he  thinks,  has  its  special  God-given  messenger  and  its 
divine  book.  Those  men  who  think  it  their  duty  to 
spread  their  own  religion  and  to  extirpate  that  of  others, 
mistake,  he  says,  bigotry  for  religion.  Finally  he  quotes 
a  Persian  verse  which  says :  "  I  marvel  at  the  enmity 
**  between  faith  and  infidelity,  seeing  that  one  and  the  same 
**  sun  shines  upon  the  ka'bah  and  the  idol-temple."  Indeed 
his  words  are  so  striking  that  I  must  try  to  render  them 
into  English,  although  I  am  unable  to  translate  them  with 
perfect  correctness. 

'*  The  Creator  of  the  universe,  in  the  same  way  as  He  has 
"  formed  different  worlds  and  variously  coloured  races  of  men, 
"  has  created  different  religions  and  different  customs.  And 
"  for  the  establishment  of  religions  He  has,  in  every  country 
"  and  in  every  race,  clothed  one  of  His  chosen  spirits  with 
**  the  garment  of  humanity,  and  has  given  him  power  to 
**  know  all  mysteries,  and  has  enabled  him  to  exhibit  miracles.' 
'*  God  has  also  put  in  his  hands  a  divine  book,  so  that  he 
"  may  guide  men  in  the  method  of  worship,  and  that  they 
''  shall  not  go  astray  after  his  death.  But  each  tribe  is  in 
**  error  in  treating  their  religion  as  a  hook  in  the  nostrils 
**  of  their  hearts  and  a  rope  round  their  necks,  and  in 
'^  esteeming  the  religion  and  laws  of  other  people  as  idle 
"  folly.  They  think  that  the  divine  mercy  is  confined  to 
*^  themselves,  and  that  they  are  pleasing  God  by  inculcating 

^  We  are  reminded  of  Locke's  description  of  the  people  who  <*  canton  out 
**  to  themselTes  a  little  Goshen  in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and, 
*  *  as  they  conclude,  day  hlesses  them ;  hut  the  rest  of  that  vast  expansum  they  give 
•<  up  to  night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it." 
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"  their  own  religion  and  suppressing  that  of  others.  Thus 
"the  majority  of  them  mistake  bigotry  for  worship.  But 
"the  select  spirits  of  each  sect,  whose  minds  have  been 
"illuminated,  know  that  the  mercy  of  the  Creator  is  far- 
"  reaching  and  not  confined  to  any  one  tribe,  and  that,  like 
"His  sun  and  moon  and  refreshing  rain,  it  exists  for  all 
"mankind.  Such  enlightened  persons  turn  away  from 
"bigotry  and  persecution,  and  live  with  their  friends  in 
"  harmony  and  with  their  enemies  without  strife.  They  hold 
"that  no  sect  is  without  a  share  of  the  divine  support, 
"and  they  know  that  it  is  the  boundless  variety  of  the 
"  universe  and  the  limitations  of  human  faculties  which  have 
"introduced  religious  disputes  among  mankind.^'  Then 
follows  the  verse  which  I  have  already  referred  to: — 

"  Dar  khairat  am  kah  dushmani  kafar  o  din  chara  oat 
Az  ek  chiragh  ka*bah  o  butkhana  roahan  mty  ^ 

Though  it  is  true  that  Sujdn  B&i  tells  long  stories  about 
Muhammadan  devotees,  it  has  to  be  said  that  he  is  equally 
copious  about  Hindu  temples  and  Hindu  saints.  This  has 
led  to  a  protest  by  his  Urdu  translator,  Sher  'Ali  Afsos, 
who  desires  his  readers  to  understand  that  the  accounts 
about  Qufi%  and  about  Hindu  temples,  etc.,  have  been 
inserted  by  him  merely  because  they  are  in  the  original 
and  not  because  he  believes  them.  If  there  were  nothing 
else  to  show  that  Suj&n  Rai  was  a  Hindu,  his  praises  of 
mii  and  of  perpetual  widowhood  would  prove  it.  This 
led    to   another    protest    from    Sher    'Ali,    who    laments 

^  Apparently  this  is  a  faToarite  Terse  with  Suj&n  R&i,  for  he  uses  it  again, 
when  praising  Akbar  for  abolishing  the  j'izyah  or  captation -tax  on  infidels. 
He  there,  too,  represents  Akbar  as  applying  the  argument  from  the  imiversality 
of  God's  goodness  to  kings.  Kings,  ^bar  is  represented  as  sayin?,  are 
the  shadows  of  God,  and  as  His  sun  warms  equally  the  good  and  the  bad  so 
should  they  regard  all  religions  and  all  men  with  equal  favour.  A  striking  verse 
is  quoted,  which  says  that  disputes  about  faith,  i,e.  the  Muhammadan  creed, 
and  infidelity  come  at  last  to  the  same  thing.  There  is  but  one  dream, 
though  the  interpretations  be  different.  (It  is  interesting  to  find  the  author 
of  the  Biyaz-as-Sal&tin  ending  his  book  with  this  verse ;  and  making  it  the 
climax  of  his  panegyric  on  the  British  Government)  He  refers  to  the  suspicions 
about  Akbar's  orthodoxy,  and  says  that  he  was  r^y  more  religious  than  most 
princes.  He  mentions  a  fact  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed  elsewhere,  viz.  that 
^Abdunnabi,  the  Cadr  and  opponent  of  Akbar,  was  put  under  the  6harge  of 
Abul  Fazl. 
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that  the  Hindu  notions  about  widowhood  have  infected 
Muhainmadan  women,  especially  in  the  yillages,  and  have 
led  to  their  remaining  in  widowhood,  oontrary  to  the 
precepts  of  their  religion. 

Suj&n  R&i,  in  language  that  may  remind  us  of  the  phrase 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  tells  his  readers  that  man's  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever;  and 
after  lamenting  that  few  have  the  courage  to  give  up  the 
world  altogether,  and  that  we  are  overwhelmed  by  our 
desires  and  passions  as  by  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea,  he 
speaks  of  the  Talue  of  history  and  says  it  is  like  the  cup 
of  Jamshed  and  the  mirror  of  Alexander.^  He  tells  us 
that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  been  in  a  Secretariat, 
and  that  he  had  studied  many  books.  He  gives  us  a 
list  of  these,  amounting  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three, 
exclusive  of  local  histories. 

After  this  introduction,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  general 
description  of  India.  This  is  well  written  and  very 
Oriental.  He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  the  country 
and  its  productions,  and  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  he  chooses  the  rainy  season  for  special 
commendation.  He  says  that  spring  in  all  countries  is  a 
delightful  season,  but  the  rainy  season  in  India  surpasses 
the  springtime  in  other  countries.  The  most  delightful 
period,  he  says,  is  from  the  end  of  Gemini  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Libra,  t.e.  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
23rd  September.  This  view  will  sound  strange  to  Anglo- 
Indians,  especially  to  those  who  have  lived  in  Bengal. 
I  may  remind  them  that  Suj&n  R&i  was  an  up-country 
roan,  and  that  a  similar  preference  for  the  rainy  season 
is  expressed  by  the  Emperor  B&bar.'  Suj&n  is  quite 
poetical  here.  He  speaks  of  the  sky  as  clothed  with 
clouds,  like  a  bride  with  her  veil;  of  the  wind  coming  as 


^  It  was  fabled  that  these  princes  had  cape  or  mirrors  which  showed 
the  univene. 

'  *  *  The  chief  exoellencT  of  Hind(istliii  is  that  it  is  a  large  couniry  and  that  it  has 
abundance  of  gold  and  siiTer.  The  climate  during  the  rains  is  Tory  pleasant." — 
B&bar*s  Memoirs,  p.  333. 
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a  bridegroom,  or  rather,  as  he  phrases  it,  like  a  ison-in-hiWy 
and  unveiling  her.  The  moon  and  the  planet  Yenus  look 
out  from  their  .sphere,  the  lightning  smiles,  the  chindr 
(aspen  poplar)  claps  its  hands  with  delight,  etc.  He 
gives  a  lengthy  description  of  the  vegetable  products 
of  India,  and  especially  praises  the  stimulant  known  by 
the  name  of  pdn.  He  mentions  the  orange  and  the  pine* 
apple,  but  like  Babar,  he  regards  the  mango  as  the  king 
of  Indian  fruits.  He  says  nothing  about  the  bamboo,  nor 
does  he  refer  to  opium  or  tobacco.  Perhaps  as  a  Sikh 
he  regarded  tobacco  as  unlawfuL  He  has  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  rhinoceros  and  the  elephant,  and  in 
particular,  has  a  graphic  description  of  an  elephant  fight 
He  concludes  with  praises  of  the  women  of  India,  and 
says  that  is  in  vain  for  him  to  try  and  depict  the  glories 
of  the  country.  Even  Aristotle,  the  master  of  those  who 
know,^  and  Plato  could  only  relate  a  few  of  them,  and 
could  but  mention  one  of  a  thousand.  How,  then,  can 
his  poor  pen  do  justice  to  the  subject?  He  winds  up 
by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
distant  countries  abandon  their  love  for  their  native  land 
and  come  and  settle  in  India.  Q-reeks,  Abyssinians,  Franks^ 
Arabs,  Turanians,  all  come  to  India,  and  from  being  weak 
become  powerful,  and  from  being  poor  become  rich.' 

After  this,  we  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  book,  viz.  the  accounts  of  the  different  sdbahs 
(provinces).  The  descriptions  are  of  unequal  value,  one 
of  the  poorest  being  the  account  of  BengaL  It  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  the  i^in-i-Akbari  of  Abul  Fazl. 

In  the  long  account  of  the  province  of  Sh&hjah&n&b&d 
(Delhi),  perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  is  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  Angre%  (English).  The  author  enumer- 
ates the  nations  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Delhi 
bazar.  There  are  men,  he  says,  from.  Rdm  and  Zang, 
from  Sh&m  and  Farang,  i.e,  from  Greece  and  Abyssinia, 

1  Thifl  is  not  xserely  a  tnmslatioii  of  Dante.    It  Ib  the  Fenian  *^Ari9to 
danUhan  peshin,** 
^  See  note  0. 
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from  Syria  and  Europe,  and  also  Angrez  and  Olandez, 
ue.  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen.  The  Englishmen  then  in 
Delhi  must,  however,  have  been  very  few. 

The  account  of  the  course  of  the  Ganges  is  partly 
borrowed  from  the  .^in*i-AkbarI,  but  there  are  some  addi- 
tions. After  describing  the  source  and  upper  course  of 
the  river,  he  speaks  of  its  passing  Akbamagar,  i,e.  R4}- 
mahal,  Jah&ngir&b&d  (JangipurP),  Maksud&b&d,  ue,  Mur- 
shid&b&d,  Mirdadpur,  and  Hazrahati,  and  as  entering  the 
sea  near  the  port  of  S&tg&on.  He  then  ends  with  the 
following  hit  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gktnges  valley: — 

'*It  is  reported  by  travellers  that  the  dwellers  on  the 
"  banks  of  the  Ganges,  from  its  source  in  the  mountains  to 
''its  mingling  with  the  ocean,  are  all  of  a  rebellious  nature, 
''given  to  violence — thieves,  and  highwaymen,  bloodthirsty 
"  and  troublers  of  mankind.  Inasmuch  as  bathing  in  this 
"  river  wipes  away  men's  sins  from  their  bodies,  it  may  be, 
"that  these  same  sins  are  bom  again  on  the  banks  in  the 
"  human  shape  and  become  the  roots  of  evil  actions." 

In  the  account  of  Bihar  there  is  a  description  of 
Deogarh  in  the  Sonthal  Parganas,  and  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  bill  of  exchange  known  as  a  Baijn&th,  i,e.  Baidyanath 
hundi.  The  author  says  that  there  is  a  pipal  or  sacred  fig 
tree  at  the  Baidyan&th  temple,  and  that  if  anyone  stay  under 
it  for  two  or  three  days,  without  eating  or  drinking,  and 
pray  for  assistance  from  Siva,  a  leaf  flutters  down  con- 
taining, in  Hindu  characters,  the  amount  of  money  he 
requires  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  payer,  etc.  This 
is  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  paper,  and  the  worshipper 
takes  this  to  the  residence  of  the  obligor,  though  he  may 
be  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  gets  payment  for  it.  Suj&a 
B&i  says  that  a  brahman  presented  him  with  one  of  these 
papers,  and  that  he  paid  it,  thinking  that  to  do  so  was  a 
meritorious  action. 

Sher  'Ali  Afsos,  in  his  account  of  Bihar  in  the  Araish*i- 
Mahfil,  expresses  his  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  Khal&sat  that  in  the  sarkdr  (division)  of 
Monghyr  a  stone  wall  had  been  built  from  the  Ganges  to 
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the  hills,  and  that  this  formed,  the  boundary  of  Bengal. 
M.  Oar9in  de  Tassy  rather  unfortunately  takes  occasion 
from  this  passage  to  vindicate  Sher  'All  from  the  charge 
of  being  merely  a  translator.  He  says  this  passage  and 
many  others,  prove  that  the  work  of  Sher  'All  is  not  a  trans-* 
lation  of  the  Persian  book,  but  that,  as  he  has  said  elsewhere, 
Afsos  has  merely  taken  the  Ebal&sat  for  his  groundwork. 
No  doubt  the  passage  proves  this,  but  it  also  shows  that 
Sher  'All  had  not  as  much  knowledge  as  Suj&n  E&i.  The 
statement  in  the  Khalasat  is  copied  from  Ain-i-Akbari — a 
work  which  Sher  'All  seems  not  to  have  read — and  is  quite 
correct.  The  hills  referred  to  are  not  the  Him&layas,  but 
the  range  on  the  south  of  the  Ganges,  and  which  run  down 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  stone  wall  is  nothing 
but  the  out-works  of  the  fortress  of  Teli&garhi,  which  used 
to  be  called  the  ^^Oate  of  Bengal."  I  have  myself  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  fort.  There  is  a  similar  wall  or  line  of 
defence  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Sikrigali,  which  was  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Father  Tieffenthaler. 

Sher  'All's  account  of  Bengal  is  much  fuller  than  Suj&n 
Rai's.  He  has  here  brought  the  description  up  to  date, 
and  among  other  things  has  given  a  long  account  of 
Calcutta  and  its  Botanic  Garden,  and  has  noticed  the 
tomb  of  Colonel  Kyd.  He  has  also  told  the  story  of  Job 
Chamock's  leaving  Hdgli,  of  his  setting  fire  to  the  town 
by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  and  of  his  success  with 
•Aurangzeb.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  all  this  will  not 
add  to  his  fame  for  research,  as  it  is  all  copied  from  the 
Jliy&z-us-Sal&tin  of  Ghul&m  Husain  (Salim).  The  whole 
story  may  be  read  there,  including  the  incident  of  Chamock's 
cutting  the  boom  at  Makhua  with  a  European  sword.^ 

In  the  account  of  Tattah,  i.e.  Sind,  we  have  a  wonderful 
description  of  the  wizards  and  witches  of  that  country.  They 
are  liver-eaters,  we  are  told,  and  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  a  witch  is  to  mark  her  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  stnff  her 
eyes  with  salt,  and  hang  her  up  in  a  room  for  forty  days, 

^  Penian  text,  p.  35. 
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giying  her  food  without  salt  All  this  the  aathor  hms  borrowed 
from  Abul  Fazl,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  himedf  has 
seen  liver-eaters.  Sher  'All  describes  him  as  saying  that  he 
actually  saw  a  witch  take  out  a  child's  liver,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  Suj&n  B&i  means  anything  more  than  that  he  had 
3een  people  who  were  rq>orted  to  do  such  things. 
.  In  his  account  of  the  Panj&b,  or  sithah  Lahore  as  he  calls 
it,  he  is  very  copious,  and  he  enters  into  great  detail  about 
the  Sikhs.  From  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  them,  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  was  either  a  Sikh  himself,  or  had  a 
great  respect  for  their  creed.  We  have  seen  that  in  his 
introduction  he  speaks  of  hommes  (T^liU  or  chosen  spirits^ 
as  recognising  that  God's  mercy  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
tribe,  and  as  being  able  to  live  in  harmony  with  friends 
and  foes.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  uses  the  same 
phrase,  *^ba  dosian  ekrang  o  ba  dushmdn  be  jnng"  m 
describing  the  tenets  of  the  Sikhs.  He  also  tells  us  thht 
many  distinguished  men  are  followers  of  N&nak,  and  that 
the  principle  of  the  Sikhs  is  to  regard  kinsmen  and 
strangers  with  equal  affection.  The  faith  of  the  Sikhs  in 
their  religion  is,  he  tells  us,  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere,  and  they  are  much  giren  to  hospitality 
and  very  kind  to  travellers.  If  at  midnight  a  man  arrive 
at  the  house  of  a  Sikh,  and  utter  the  name  of  N&nak,  hs 
is  received  and  fed,  though  he  be  a  stranger  and  even  a 
thief  or  a  robber. 

Suj&n  B&i  is  extremely  diffuse  about  Bat&la,^  gi^u^  ft9 


^  He  calls  it  **Batdla  dilkusha  o  ma'murf^*  i^.  pleasant  and  heart-expanding 
Bat&la.  After  mentioning  that  in  the  12th  year  of  ^  Alamgfr  (Aorangzeb),  Mirz% 
Muhammad  Kh&n,  also  called  Mir  Eh&ni,  had  built  a  oazar  at  Bat&ia  when 
he  was  amin  of  the  pargana^  and  that  Qfizi  'Abdul  Hye  had  built  a  houe^ 
of  stone  and  a  masonry  caravansend,  he  says  that  M&nki  lUd  and  Suj&n  Singh 
Eanungo  and  their  sons  had  erected  rest-houses  and  mosques,  etc.  He  then 
speaks  of  a  masonry  well,  made  by  Oang&dhar.  the  ton  of  HSr&nand  Dhir,  aad  of 
a  garden  made  by  Amar  Singh  in  imitation  of  the  gardens  of  Sh&l&m&r.  Hq 
also  eiyes  an  entnusiastic  description  of  a  fair  held  in  September  at  a  placd 
callea  Achal,  about  four  miles  from  Bat&la.  He  praises  the  beauty  of  the  womea 
who  assemble  there,  and  says  that  eren  the  sun  pauses  in  its  course  to  admire  the 
festival,  and  that  there  is  no  native  of  Bat&ta,  though  he  were  hundreds  of 
paratangt  away,  and  living  in  great  prosperity,  and  surrounded  with  delights, 
but  wovJd  wish  to  be  at  home  at  such  a  time,  and  to  take  part  in  this  fair. 
As  the  country  is  his  own  birthplace,  he  has,  he  remarks,  thought  it  right  to 
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his  reason  that  it  was  his  birthplace,  and  speaking  of 
it  in  a  way  which  may  remind  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
** Salve  magna  parens"  when  introducing  the  name  of 
Lichfield  in  his  explanation  of  the  word  It/ch.  He  gives 
a  curious  and  interesting  description  of  the  way  in 
which  rock-salt  was  dug  out  of  the  Salt  Range,  in  the 
Panj&b,  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  He  tells  us  that  the 
miners  enter  a  pit  or  gallery  200  or  300  yards  long,  quite 
naked,  with  a  lamp  in  the  hand  and  a  pickaxe  on  the 
shoulders,  and  get  out  blocks  of  salt  of  three  maunds  in 
weight.  The  men  are  called  Ldsakash,  he  says,  and  the 
mines  are  near  Shams&b&d.  Abul  Fazl  has  described  this 
in  the  Xin,^  but  Sujdn  K&i  is  fuller. 

There  are  also  long  descriptions  of  Kashmir  and  K&bul, 
but  I  have  not  space  to  notice  them.  They  may  be  read 
in  Captain  Court's  translation  of  the  Araish-i-Mahfil.  I 
may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  Hindu  accounts  of  Delhi  and  of  Kashmir  with  those 
given  some  thirty  years  before  by  Bernier.  For  a  Hindu, 
Suj&n  R&i  was  a  considerable  traveller.  He  speaks  of 
visiting  the  rose-gardens  of  Bijnaur,  of  his  having  seen  the 
witches  of  Sind,  and  of  his  having  been  in  Afgh&nistan — 
where  he  saw  women  who  had  had  fifteen  or  twenty  husbands. 
His  descriptions  of  the  various  provinces  are,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  original  part  of  his  book,  and  give  a  great  deal 
of  interesting  geographical  information  which  is  probably 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.'  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  Muhammadan  chroniclers. 

say  a  little  about  BatUa,  and  the  splendid  festiyal.  It  seems  eyident  that  he 
only  mentions  the  aboye  obscure  names  because  they  are  connected  with  himself, 
and  that  Suj&n  Singh  Eanungo  must  be  either  himself  or  a  near  relatiye. 
The  mention  of  Hir^nd  Dhir  is  interesting,  as  the  writer  describes  himself 
in  the  extracts  in  Or.  1924  in  the  British  Museum  as  Suj&n  Singh  Dhir. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Romer  MS.  and  in  the  Hull  MS.,  B.M. 
Add.  6564,  the  aboye-named  building  of  a  mosque  or  mosques  is  ascribed  to 
Q&zS  'Abdul  Hye,  and  that  the  name  M^ki  is  spelt  B&nki.  B.M.  Add.  6659 
says  the  same  thing,  so  that  I  suppose  my  MS.  is  in  error  in  connecting  the 
mosQues  with  the  names  of  the  Hindus. 

^  II.  315,  Jarrett's  translation. 

*  In  the  account  of  Gujr&t  he  states  that  the  people  collect  the  rain-water 
in  underground  reeenroirs,  which  they  call  tdnknas.  This  agrees  with  the 
statement  in  Wilson's  Glossary  that  the  word  **  tank ''  is  said  to  1^  Gujr&ti, 


I  Glossary  that  the  word  **  tank ''  is  said  to  be  Gujr&ti, 
J.K.A.8.  1894.  49 
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After  describing  the  provinces,  lie  begins  the  historical 
part  of  his  work,  with  an  account  of  the  Hindu  dynasties, 
commencing  with  Vicitra-virya,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Kurus  and  Pand&vas,  and  giving  the  details  of  the  births 
of  Dhrita-r&shtra  and  Pandu.  He  ends  with  the  death  of 
B&jah  Prithvi  of  Ajmir.  This  occurred  in  the  reiga 
of  Sh&habuddin,  200  years  after  Sabuktigin's  victory,  and 
about  193  years  after  his  son  Mahmud  of  Ghazni's  first 
expedition.  Much  of  his  narrative  is  taken  from  the 
Mah&bhdrat  and  such-like  sources,  and  is,  of  course, 
fabulous.  It  may  all  be  read  in  the  translation  of  the 
Araish-i-Mahfil.  He  is  especially  copious  in  his  account 
of  the  wonderful  adventures  of  King  Yikram&ditya.  In  his 
account  of  B&jah  Prithvi,  the  last  of  the  Hindu  kings,  he 
first  gives  the  romantic  story  of  Chand  Bardai's  inducing  the 
Sult&n  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  the  captive  R&jah's  skill 
in  archery,  and  how  the  K&jah,  when  he  got  the  bow  and 
arrows  into  his  hand,  shot  the  tyrant,  and  then,  together 
with  his  faithful  bard,  fell,  oppressed  by  numbers.  Then 
he  adds  that  Persian  books  tell  the  story  differently, 
and  say  that  the  Rdjah  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Talauri, 
and  that  the  Sult&n  was  afterwards  assassinated.  Ood,  he 
says,  knows  the  truth.  He  ends  this  part  of  his  work  with 
reflections  on  the  instability  of  the  world  and  the  inevitable* 
ness  of  death. 

He  opens  his  account  of  the  Muhammadan  princes  with 
remarks  on  the  omnipotence  of  God.  God,  he  says,  is 
no  respecter  of  forms  of  religion,  but  extends  His  goodness 
to  everyone.  It  was  now  His  will  that  the  Hindu 
dynasties  should  come  to  an  end,  and  that  India  should 
rest  under  the  shadow  of  Muhammadan  rule.  He  then, 
proceeds  to  describe  the  reign  of  Sabuktigin.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  there  is  much  value  in  these  accounts.^ 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  thing  in  them  now  is  the  extra- 
ordinary  digressions  that  Suj&u  R&i  indulges  in.     Thus, 

>  He  ascribes  Sabuktiein's  yictory  oyer  Jaipal  to  supematural  causes.  Tbe 
Sult&n  was  worsted,  and  then  raised  a  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  by  defiling 
a  fountain  I 
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lie  takes  advantage  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni's  various 
expeditions  to  describe  the  seasons  of  India,  and  in  his 
account  of  Maizuddin  Kaikob&d,  the  fact  that  the  young 
prince  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  of  games  is  sufficient  to 
set  him  off  on  a  rhapsody  about  chess.  ^  In  his  account  of 
'Al&uddin,  he  tells  with  great  spirit  the  story  of  R4i  Ratan 
Singh,  of  Chitor,  and  his  beautiful  wife  Padmdvati.  His 
account  is  different  from  that  in  Tod  and  in  Ferishta,  but 
agrees  generally  with  that  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  Suj&n 
R4i,  however,  can  tell  a  story  better  than  the  ponderous 
Abul  Fazl,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  his  account  of  the 
heroism  of  Rani  Durg&vati,  he  shows  that  he  has  not 
forgotten  that  he  is  a  Hindu.  In  the  account  of  Hu- 
m&ydn,  he  tells  graphically  the  story  of  the  Emperor's  escape 
at  Ohausd,  and  how  the  water-carrier  who  saved  him  was 
rewarded  by  being  seated  on  the  throne  for  half  a  day. 
The  account  of  Akbar  is  full  and  sympathetic,  and  he 
praises  him  for  remitting  the  jazyah  *  or  capitation-tax,  and 
for  his  Thursday  evening  conferences,  in  a  way  which  shows 
how  far  he  was  from  being  Muhammadanised. 

He  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Todar  Mall's  career,^  and 
praises  him  in  a  discriminating  fashion.  No  doubt,  if  he 
was  Suj&n  Singh  the  Kanungo,  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  £at&la,  or  his  descendant,  he  would  be  here  on  known 
ground,  and  able  to  speak  with  authority.  He  has  also 
a  good  deal  to  tell  us  about  Abul  Fazl  and  his  distinguished 
father,  Mubdrak.  In  noticing  Abul  Fazl's  wide  reading, 
he  observes  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Gospels. 

The   most  interesting   of  his  accounts   is,   perhaps,   his 


1  Similarly  the  circumstance  that  Ghi&Buddin  Balb&n  was  fond  of  birds  leads 
him  into  a  disquisition  on  ornithology. 

'  The  passage  in  which  Suj&n  R&i  describes  this  measure  is  enough  to  absolye 
him  from  the  charge  of  intolerance  or  bigotry.  Compare  it  with  the  extract 
from  the  T&rikh-i-Fir(iz  Sh&hi  quoted  by  Blochmann,  Ain  i.  237.  He  also 
praises  Akbar  for  putting  a  stop  to  cow-killing  {ffokashf)^  a  practice  which  is,  he 
says,  abhorrent  to  the  Hindus. 

^  He  ascribes  to  Todar  Mall  the  introduction  of  Persian  into  the  zaminddri 
papers.  In  another  place  he  exculpates  him  from  the  charge  (mentioned  by 
Blochmann,  Ain  i.  432)  that  he  had  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Sh&h  Man^Cir. 
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mention  of  the  reign  of  Sher  Sh&h.  He  is  more  just 
to  him  than  Abul  FazI  is,  or  could  be  expected  to  be,^ 
and  yet  he  does  not  conceal  his  faults.  He  describes  the 
treacherous  way  in  which  Sher  Shdh  took  Rohtas,  in  Bihar» 
from  the  R&jah  Chint&man;  and  he  also  tells  us  how 
he  broke  the  capitulation  with  Puran  Mall,  of  Rdisin. 
Here  he  mentions  something  that  is  not  in  Ferishta  or 
Elphinstone.  Both  these  writers  tell  us  that  Sher  Sh&h 
broke  the  treaty,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  R&jah  had 
surrendered,  because  his  lawyers  advised  him  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  keep  faith  with  an  infidel.  But  Suj&n  E&i 
adds  the  detail  that  the  ground  of  the  lawyers'  fatv^ 
was,  that  Puran  Mall  had  kept  Muhammadan  concubines. 
They  said  that  such  conduct  was  worthy  of  death.  It 
may  be  observed  that  though  Muhammadans  do  not,  or  at 
least  did  not,  altogether  disapprove  of  Muhammadans  taking 
Hindu  wives,  they  thought  it  dreadful  that  Hindu  men 
should  have  Muhammadan  women  in  their  keeping.  The 
Emperor  Jah&ngir  remarks  in  his  Memoirs,  that  for 
Muhammadans  to  marry  Hindu  women  was  not  so  bad^ — 
which  is  pretty  well,  considering  that  his  mother  was  a 
Hindu,  and  that  he  had  more  than  one  Hindu  wife — but 
that  it  was  monstrous  that  Hindu  men  should  have 
Muhammadan  wives.  Sujfin  R&i,  however,  does  justSoe  to 
Sher  Sh&h's  great  qualities.  He  tells  how  well  he  behaved 
to  Hum&yun's  queen,  H&ji  Begum,  and  what  a  just  and 
beneficent  ruler  he  was. 

Like  other  great  men  who  have  had  to  breast  the  blows 
of  circumstances,  Sher  Sh&h  felt  that  he  had  attained 
success  too  late  in  life.  '*  Alas ! "  he  said,  on  looking 
into  a  mirror,  **I  have  reached  my  goal  at  evensong." 
Suj&n  R&i  adds  that  when  Sher  Sh&h  was  entering  Delhi 


^  Abul  Fazl  never  gives  him  the  title  of  Sh&h,  but  calls  him  either  Farld 
Eh&n  or  Sher  Eh&n. 

'  Waki&t-i-JahkngirS,  Elliot  vi.  p.  376.  **  They  associate  and  intfirmarrv 
with  Hindus,  giving  and  taking  daughters.  As  for  taking,  it  does  not  so  mucn 
matter;  but  as  for  giving  their  own  daughters — Heaven  protect  ns!"  The 
Emperor  is  here  speaking  of  the  people  of  Raj  fan,  who  were  converts  to 
Muhammadanism. 
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A  milkwoman  looked  at  him  and  exclaimed,  ''Yes,  Delhi 
''  has  got  a  husband,  but  he  is  an  old  man."  But  when  Sher 
Shah  stayed  his  horse  and  listened  for  more,  the  wise  woman 
cried  out,  "P«>  ast  amma  zarif" — ''Yes!  old,  but  good." 
Suj&n  R&i  also  tells  the  following  story  illustrative  of  Sher 
Sh&h's  even-handed  justice : — 

"  One  day  Prince  'i([dil,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  passing 
f  through  a  lane  in  ^gra  on  an  elephant.  By  chance  a 
"shopkeeper's  wife  had  undressed  herself  and  was  bathing 
''in  her  courtyard.  The  prince,  being  high  up,  could 
"look  over  the  wall;  and,  seeing  a  beautiful  girl,  he 
"wickedly  enough  .flung  down  a  bira,  or  confection  of 
**pdn,  towards  her,  and  thereby  made  her  look  up.  He 
"  went  off  at  once,  but  the  chaste  Hindu  felt  outraged  by 
*'a  strange  man  having  seen  her  while  bathing,  and  was 
"about  to  commit  suicide.  Happily  her  husband  came  iu 
^'just  then  from  the  bazaar  and  stayed  her  hand.  But  he, 
"  too,  was  indignant,  and,  snatching  up  the  Mra,  he  rushed 
"off  to  the  jhardkah  of  complaints,"  i.e.  the  window  or 
gallery  where  the  Sult&ns  were  accustomed  to  give  audience 
and  to  administer  justice.  "Here  he  told  his  grievance  to 
"  Sher  Sh&h.  The  latter  was  much  grieved,  and,  in  order  to 
"  redress  the  wrong,  directed  that  the  shopkeeper  be  mounted 
"  on  an  elephant  and  be  taken  to  Prince  ' Adil's  house,  that 
"  Prince  'Adil's  wife  should  be  produced  before  him,  naked, 
"  and  that  the  shopkeeper  should  then  throw  the  bira  to  her. 
"His  Vazir  and  other  counsellors  besought  htm  not  to  be 
f  so  strict,  but  he  stuck  to  his  point,  and  only  gave  way  when 
"  the  shopkeeper  exclaimed  that  he  was  satisfied,  that  justice 
"  had  been  done  him,  and  that  he  withdrew  his  charge." 

Another  of  Suj&n  Bu&i's  stories  is  one  of  two  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  Akbar  who  were  twins,  and  so  alike  that  nobody 
could  tell  the  one  from  the  other.  One  day  both  of  them 
went  with  the  army  to  a  place  near  Agra  on  an  expedition 
against  some  rebels.  By  chance  one  was  killed,  and  his 
body  was  sent  into  Agra  to  be  burned.  No  information  was 
sent  as  to  which  brother  had  been  kiUed,  and  when  the 
body  arrivedi  the  wife  of  each  brother  claimed  it  as  her 
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husband's,  and  demanded  to  be  burnt  along  with  it  The 
dispute  rose  high,  and  was  referred  to  the  kotwdl,  or  Head 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  But  the  kottcdl  found  he 
could  not  settle  it,  and  so  it  was  referred  to  the  Emperon 
The  women  having  come  before  Akbar,  he  asked  the  wife  of 
the  eldest  twin — for  there  was  a  difference  of  a  minute  or 
two  in  the  births  of  the  brothers — what  evidence  she  had 
that  the  body  was  that  of  her  husband.  '^Oh/'  she  said, 
"  I  am  certain  of  it,  and  if  you  want  proof  I  tell  you  this — 
''that  about  a  year  ago  we  lost  our  son,  aged  ten.  My 
"husband  was  excessively  fond  of  him,  and  I  am  positive 
*'  that  if  you  could  examine  his  liver  you  would  see  his  grief 
"engraved  there."  The  Emperor  thereon  sent  for  skilful 
surgeons,  and  had  the. body  opened,  when  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  liver,  as  if  it  had  been  pierced  with 
an  arrow.  Everybody  agreed  that  the  woman  was  right, 
and  so,  she  was  rewarded  by  having  the  body  made  over  to 
her,  and  by  her  being  allowed  to  bum  along  with  it  Just 
then  the  truth  of  her  claim  was  established  by  the  return 
of  the  other  brother  safe  and  sound,  and  the  sati  was 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 

The  Ehal&sat-i-Taw&rikh  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
Jah&ngir.  It  tells  the  story  of  Sher  Afkan  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  who  afterwards  became  Nur  Jah&n,  and  it  gives  the 
circumstances  of  Jah&ngfr's  death.  But  it  passes  very 
lightly  over  the  reign  of  Sh&h  Jah&n.  The  disputes  between 
his  four  sons  are  told  at  considerable  length ;  but  the  work 
ends  rather  abruptly  with  Dkvk  Shikoh's  flight  to  Gujrat, 
etc.,  and  does  not  tell  us  of  his  death. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  author  of  the 
Khal&sat  does  not  give  his  name.  Perhaps  this  was 
because  he  did  not  live  to  finish  his  book.  He  speaks, 
certainly,  of  his  having  finished  it  in  1696-96,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  contemplated  carrying  his  history  further 
than  the  beginning  of  Aurangzeb's  reign.  Indeed,  he 
tells  us  that  his  design  was  to  carry  it  up  to  that  reign. 
But  there  is  an  abruptness  about  the  termination  which 
appears  to  point  to  the  hand  of  the  author  having  been 
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arrested  by  death,  or  the  fatigue  of  age,  before  he  had 
completed  his  task.  He  was  an  old,  at  least  an  elderly 
roan,  when  he  began  to  write,  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
finished,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Aurangzeb.  The  last  pages 
describe  the  defeat  and  wanderings  of  the  unhappy  D&ra 
Shikoh ;  and  one  would  expect  the  writer  not  to  stop  there, 
but  to  go  on  and  tell  us  of  Dar&'s  capture  and  death.  Instead 
of  this  we  have  only  a  brief  note,  and  that  not  in  all  the 
copies,  of  the  date  of  Aurangzeb's  death.  Probably  this 
has  been  added  by  the  copyist,  though  Sujan  R&i  might 
have  lived  to  insert  it  himself,  seeing  that  Aurangzeb  died 
in  1707,  i.e,  eleven  or  twelve  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  Khal&sat. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Suj&n  E&i  has  not  described 
the  capture  and  death  of  D&ra  Shikoh,  and  has  not  given 
us  a  sketch  of  his  character  and  abilities.  To  my  thinking 
D&vk  Shikoh  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  in  Indian 
history.  By  his  name  and  calamities  we  are  reminded  of 
Alexander's  victim — 

''  Darius,  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate 

And  weltering  in  his  blood.'' 

D&r&'s  birth  might  seem  to  be  fortunate,  for  he  was  the 
son  of  the  magnificent  Sh&h  Jahan,  and  of  the  beautiful 
Mamt&z  Mahall,  niece  of  Nur  Jah&n,  and  the  lady  in  whose 
honour  the  T&j  was  built.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Sh&h  Jah&n,  and  so  had  the  best  claim  to  the 
succession,  but  before  it  had  opened  to  him  and  while  his 
father  was  still  reigning,  he  was  defeated  and  driven  into 
exile,  and  after  enduring  much  anguish  and  many  hardships, 
he  was  betrayed  by  the  R&jah  of  Jun,  and  put  to  death 
by  Aurangzeb.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one 
of  Sh&h  Jah&n's  sons  who  inherited  the  liberal  and  enquiring 
spirit  of  their  great-grandfather  Akbar.  He  was  fond  of 
discussing  religious  questions,  and  of  Hindu  literature,  and 
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be  even  went  bo  far  as  to  write  a  book  called  tbe  Majmaa- 
al-£ahrin  (the  Meeting  of  two  seas),  with  the  intention 
of  reconciling  tbe  two  religions,  Muharomadanism  and 
Hinduism.  Nearly  all  that  we  know  of  Dar&  is  favourable. 
Bernier,  indeed,  casts  some  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  bis 
religious  beliefs,  and,  half  sneeringly  says  that  he  was  a 
Christian  with  Christians  and  a  Hindu  with  Hindus.  But, 
as  Elphinstone  observes,  Bemier  was  in  the  service  of  a 
personal  enemy  of  Dar&  ;  this,  at  least,  has  to  be  said — that 
D&r&  suffered  for  his  beliefs  and  was  put  to  death  as  a 
Qiifk.  His  worst  fault  appears  to  have  been  a  want  of 
prudence.  He  was  indisputably  a  gallant  as  well  as  an 
enlightened  man,  and  he  must  have  been  lovable,  for 
we  find  that  his  sister,  Jah&Ddr&  Begum,  was  devoted 
to  him,  and  that  the  common  people  of  Delhi  were  so 
attached  to  him  that  they  nearly  rose  in  rebellion  when 
he  was  brought  there  a  captive. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  bound  to  believe  the  scandalous 
gossip  of  Bernier  about  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Jah&nard.  Even  if  she  had  her  faults  she  was,  at  least, 
a  loving  sister  and  daughter,  and  Mr.  Xeene  has  well  called 
her  the  Mogul  Cordelia.  Apparently  D&r&  and  she  were 
kindred  souls  for  the  epitaph^  which  she  wrote  for  herself 
shows  that  she  was  spiritually  minded.  D&r&  was  married 
to  his  cousin  N&dira  Begum,  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Parviz.  Such  was  his  love  for  her  that  when  she  died, 
worn  out  by  sufferings  on  their  flight,^  he  became  quite 
unhinged,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  fulfil  her  last  wishes 
and  to  bury  her  in  Lahore,  lost  precious  time,  and  failed 
to  make  his  escape  to  Eandah&r. 

There  is  a  curious  parallelism  between  the  Mogul  emperors 

'  "Let  no  rich  coyerlet  adorn  my  gra^e;  this  mm  is  the  best  coTering 
for  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  humble,  the  transitory  Jah&n&r&,  the  disciple  of  the 
holy  men  of  Ciusht,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Sh&h  Jah&n.  (The 
epitaph  plays  upon  her  name— ^ah&n£ir& — the  ornament  of-  the  world.)  She 
was  Sh&n  Jah&n*s  firstborn,  and  was  I)&r&*s  full  sister — the  daughter  of  'A9af 
Kh&n,  i.e.  Mamt&z  Mahall,  being  the  mother  of  both.  Jah&n&r&  was  also  called 
Begum  Sahib  and  P&dish&h  Begum. 

'  Perhaps  it  was  she  whom  Bemier  was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  near 
Ahmad&b6d. 
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and  the  princes  of  the  West.  Akbar  indeed  stands  alond 
in  his  combination  of  strength  and  tenderness,  though  he 
and  his  minister,  Abul  Fazi,  bear  some  analogy  to  Henry  lY. 
of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Sully.  But  his  son  Jah&ngir 
was  in  many  respects  like  our  James  I.  Both  of  these 
were  inordinately  fond  of  wine  and  of  hunting,  both 
fulminated  against  tobacco,  both  were  pedants  and  fond  of 
talking  about  absolutism  and  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  both  were  essentially  men  of  low  character,  and  yet 
had  a  strain  of  simplicity  and  easy  good-nature  which 
makes  us  at  times  almost  like  them  in  spite  of  their 
terrible  faults.  Macaulay,  it  may  be  remembered,  draws 
a  striking  parallel  between  the  Emperor  Claudius  and 
James  I.,^  but  I  think  the  likeness  between  the  latter  and 
Jah&ngir  was  still  closer.  We  cannot  imagine  James  as 
a  Broman,  but  we  can  figure  him  to  ourselves  as  a  Hindu  ^ 
or  a  Bengali.  The  career  and  character  of  Aurangs^eb  have 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  those  of  Augustus,*  and  I 
do  not  know  to  which  of  them  we  should  give  the  preference. 
Aurangzeb  had  not  Augustus'  love  of  literature,  and  he  was 
much  more  of  a  bigot  than  was  Augustus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  been  of  an  austere  life,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  honourable  mention  as  a  codifier  of  the  laws. 
D4r&  reminds  us  of  our  Charles  I.  There  was,  in 
him,  the  same  uxoriousness,  the  same  arrogance  and  want 
of  prudence,  the  same  love  of  literature,  and  both  D&ri 
and  Charles  may  be  said  to  have  died  as  martyrs  to 
their  religion.  Both  of  them  were  gallant  gentlemen, 
but  they  had  not  the  imperturbable  nerves  of  Cromwell 
and    Aurangzeb.^       Samaghar    was   D&rd's   Kaseby,    and 

^  In  hiB  reyiew  of  the  **  Memorials  of  Hampden."  It  is  cnrious  that 
Archdeacon  Farrar  has  oTerlooked  this  passage  when  he  draws  a  similar  parallel 
in  his  **  Seekers  after  God,"  p.  77. 

'  Jah&ngir  was  a  Muhammadan,  but  an  Indian  one,  and  his  mother  was  a  Hindu. 

'  This  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Seton-£arr  in  an  article  in  the  Calcutta 
Rwiew—^*  Selections  from  C.i?.,"  iii.  500. 

«  Muhammad  K&zim,  Eh&fl  Kh&n,  and  Suj&n  R&i  all  accuse  D&r&  of  want  of 
courage.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  had  plent^r  of  pluck,  though  he  had  not 
the  coolness  of  a  Marlborough.  Muhammad  Ubiim  is  an  unblushing  panegyrist 
of  Aurangzeb.  Suj&n  lt4i  and  Kh&fi  Eh&n  haye  both  copied  from  him,  but 
I  think  that  ;Kh&fl  £h^  has  also  copied  Suj4n  B&i. 
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though  he  fought  well  In  it  for  a  time,  the  strain 
was  too  great,  and  he  lost  the  day  by  a  precipitate 
descent  from  his  elephant.  It  is  interesting  to  think  what 
would  have  been  the  result  to  India  if  D&r&  had  succeeded 
instead  of  Aurangzeb.  He  had  not  the  strength  of 
Aurangzeb,  nor  his  staying  powers  and  talent  for  ad^ 
ministration,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  not  his 
limitations.  He  would  not  have  alienated  the  Hindus, 
and  he  might  have  found  a  modus  virendt  with  the 
Mahrattas.  Aurangzeb  was  in  one  sense  the  stronger 
man,  and  bound  to  prevail  over  his  brilliant  but  unequal 
elder  brother.  The  maxim,  however,  that  "whatever  is, 
is  right,''  is  of  doubtful  correctness,  and  we  may  remember 
the  line  of  the  poet  which  tells  us — "  How  far  high  failure 
overleaps  the  bounds  of  low  success."  We  may  recall,  too^ 
the  words  of  a  greater  poet^ 

**  The  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it ; 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
The  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit ; 
The  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit." 


Note  A. 

In  the  British  Huseum  there  is  a  MS.,  numbered  Or.  2056, 
which  contains  papers  relating  to  the  works  noticed  ia 
the  eighth  volume  of  Elliot's  History.  Dr.  Kieu  in  his 
Catalogue  (iii.  1050a)  says,  that  the  first  extract  in  the 
volume  is  from  the  anonymous  history  of  India  described 
by  Elliot  under  the  title  of  Makhtasir,  with  a  table  of 
its  contents  by  Dr.  Sprenger.    The  preface,  he  says,  agrees 
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to  some  extent  verbatim  with  that  of  the  EhaMsat-at- 
Taw&rikh  of  Suj&n  R&i,  and  the  verses  introduced  are 
mostly  identical,  but  the  list  of  authorities  is  far  less 
extensive.  It  is  to  all  appearance  due  to  the  same  author, 
and  represents  an  early  recension  of  the  work,  which  was 
recast  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of  the  Ehal&sat-at* 
Tawarikh.  At  p.  908  l.c.,  under  heading  Or.  1924,  he 
says  that  at  foL  3  of  the  MS.  the  author  designates  himself 
as  Suj&n  Singh  Dhir,  inhabitant  of  Pati&l&. 

The  MS.  Or.  1924  here  referred  to  is  a  small  book  of 
extracts  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot.  In  the  extract  at  fol.  3, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Rieu,  we  have  the  words  **  ain  hechmaddn 
faqir  haqir  Sujdn  Singh  Dhir  adkin  qa§ha  Batdla  az  'un/wdn 
zahir"  etc.,  whereas  in  other  copies  we  have  only  the  word 
hechmaddn^  i,e,  humble  individual.  His  name,  too,  is  given 
in  the  extract  from  the  beginning  of  the  preface,  imme- 
diately below  the  binmillah.  The  MS.  Or.  2055  gives  the 
preface  of  the  Makhtasar,  which  certainly,  as  Dr.  Rieu 
says,  agrees  with  the  Ehal&sat,  but  the  description  of  India 
is  not  given.  There  is  such  a  description  at  p.  21,  but  it 
is  marked  in  Persian  as  taken  from  the  Ehal6sat-at- 
Taw&rikh.  It  agrees  with  the  translation  given  in  £Uiot, 
vol.  viii.,  as  from  the  Makhtasar,  but  it  contains  the  poetical 
description  of  the  rainy  season,  which  is  omitted  in  the 
English. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  real  name  of  the  author  is 
8uj&n  R&i,  or  Suj&n  Singh.  Subhdn  is  an  Arabic  word, 
and  not  likely  to  be  the  title  of  a  Hindu.  Still  this  is 
not  impossible,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  up-country^ 
Hindu  whose  family  had  probably  long  had  relations 
with  Muhammadans. 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  name  arises  in  part  from 
the  words  Suj'dn  and  Subhan  being  written  nearly  alike 
in  Persian.  The  chief  di£ference  is  in  the  position  of  a 
dot.  Subhdn  is  written  j^^^Vi  ^^^  Sujdn  is  written  yj^* 
In  the  MSS.  that  I  have  seen  the  dot  is  that  of  a  j  and 
not  of  a  ft.  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  Elliot's  Subhdn 
on  account  of  his  local  knowledge,  if  I  knew  that  this  had 
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guided  him  in  the  matter.  But  he  makes  no  reference  to 
local  knowledge  or  inquiries.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  get 
particulars  of  Suj&n  K&i's  name  and  family  at  Bat&Ia,  and 
I  have  written  to  the  Magistrate  now  stationed  there,  to  beg 
for  information.  Mr.  Morlej,  in  his  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  R.A.S.  MSS.,  says  that  in  No.  53  it  is  written 
Shajan,  ^^^ssr*,  but  somewhat  indistinctly,  and  that  in 
Nos.  64  and  55  it  appears  respectively  as  ^'^V-*  and 
^,U-L»,  i.e.  Sabj&n  and  Suj4n.  I  think,  however,  that 
Mr.  Morley's  53  is  a  clerical  error  for  55,  as  in  the  MS. 
called  by  me  the  Romer  MS.  the  name  appears  as  (^\jsA, 
.  but  with  the  dots  over  the  8  blurred.  In  an  interesting  note 
with  which  Mr.  Irvine  has  favoured  me,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Syed  Muhammad  Latif,  in  his  book  on  Lahore  (1892), 
speaks  of  the  author  of  the  Khal&sat-at-Tawdrikh  as  Suj&n 
K&i  Eanungo  of  Batala.  The  Syed  would  therefore  appear 
to  identify  him  with  the  Suj&n  Kai  Kanungo  mentioned  in 
the  Khal&sat  in  the  account  of  Bat&la.  Dr.  Kieu,  Lc,  quotes 
a  superscription  on  a  MS.  which  calls  Suj4n  B&i,  almanasabi 
ba  hazdri  (apparently  this  means  merely  "author" — the 
phrase  being  equivalent  to  mu-allif),  and  says  that  he  knew 
Hindi,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  Suj&n  R&i  himself  does  not 
claim  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  and  refers  only  to  Persian 
translations  of  the  Mah&bharat,  etc. 

It  seems  probable  that  Suj&n  E&i  had  lived  for  some  time 
at  Si&lkot.  His  description  of  the  place  is  very  minute,  and 
he  speaks  of  buildings  erected  by  the  Kanungoa  there. 
Perhaps  he  received  his  education  there,  for  he  dwells  upon 
\he  good  teaching  of  one  or  two  of  its  maulvis. 


Note  B. 

Suj&n  Rdi  does  not  name  Ferishta  among  his  authorities, 
but  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  two  writers 
in  many  passages,  so  that  Suj&n  must  either  have  copied 
Ferishta  or  both  must  have  consulted  the  same  sources* 
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There  are,  however,  some  details  in  the  Khal&sat  ac* 
count  of  the  Muhammadan  princes  which,  I  believe,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  Ferishta,  and  seem  to  me  to  be  novel. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  story  about  Prince  Muhammad, 
the  son  of  Ghiassuddin  Balban.  The  prince  was  married 
to  a .  daughter  of  Sult&n  Altamsh,  and  one  day,  being 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  he  accidentally  used  the  word 
divorce  with  regard  to  her.  This  was  irrevocable,  and  the 
only  remedy  was  to  marry  the  princess  to  somebody  else, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  would  divorce  her.  She 
would  then  become  haldlah,  i.e.  the  prince  could  marry  her 
again.  So  they  married  the  princess  to  a  holy  dervish, 
named  Shaikh  Bah&uddin  Zakariy&,  and  the  dervish 
took  her  to  his  home.  But  afterwards,  when  the  Shaikh 
spoke  to  her  of  the  arrangement  with  the  Prince  and  of 
his  divorcing  her  again,  the  lady  said  :  "  I  have  come 
"out  of  a  wicked  home  and  have  found  refuge  with  a 
"holy  man;  for  God's  sake  do  not  send  me  back  again." 
The  dervish  was  touched  by  her  love  and  self-sacrifice, 
and,  saying  that  he  could  not  be  inferior  to  a  woman 
in  courage  and  in  fidelity,  refused  to  divorce  her  and 
kept  her  as  his  own  wife.  The  Prince  was  angry  at 
this,  and  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  avenge 
himself  on  the  dervish.  "No  one,"  says  the  author, 
"injures  a  holy  man  without  sufiering  for  it,  so  shortly 
"afterwards  the  prince  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
"Moguls." 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  detail  about  the  bigotry  of  Sikandar 
Lod( — that  he  prescribed  a  particular  badge  for  Hindus, 
therein  anticipating  Husain  Eh&n  Tukriyah  of  Akbar's 
reign.  According  to  the  Ehal&sat,  Sikandar  was  the  first 
Muhammadan  prince  who  treated  the  Hindus  with  contempt. 
Both  Ferishta  and  Suj&n  R&i  mention  the  curious  fact  of 
the  discovery  of  the  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  etc,  when 
Firuz  Sh&h  Tughlak  excavated  a  hillock  for  the  construction 
of  one  of  his  canals ;  but  Sujan  has  most  details.  The  object 
of  the  excavation  was  to  join  the  Saraswati  and  Sutlej,  and 
apparently  the  excavation  was  made  near  Firuzpur.    Suj&n 
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says  that  the  elephant  bones  were  eight  yards  long,  and 
that  there  were  the  bones  of  men's  fore-arms,  three  yards 
long.  Naturally  he  accounts  for  these  bones  by  saying  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  there  between  the  Euros  and 
Pand&vas,  but  may  it  not  be  that  this  was  really  a  discovery 
in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  fossils  of  the  Siw&liks  f 


Note  C* 

Anquetil  Du  Perron  quotes^  the  remark  about  people 
of  all  nations  settling  in  India,  and  also  the  stanza  which 
follows  it.  He  gives  them  as  coming  from  the  Tazkar&t- 
a8-3al&tin,  a  work  which  is  evidently  either  the  same  as 
the  K.  T.  or  a  derivative  from  it.  Possibly  it  is  the  real 
title  of  the  book  which  Sir  Henry  Elliot  designated  the 
Makhtasir-at-Taw&rikh.  The  error  in  the  Vikramdditya  year 
(1233  instead  of  1249)  pointed  out  by  Du  Perron*  occurs 
likewise  in  the  Elxal&sat.  It  has  apparently  arisen  from 
the  mixing  up  of  two  chronologies.  Suj&n  R&i,  in  his 
notice  of  R&jah  Prithvi,  first  teUs  us  that,  according  to 
the  £djavali  and  the  R&j  Tarangini,  Edjah  Prithvi  was 
killed  by  Shih&buddin  after  he  had  reigned  for  fifteen, 
years.  Then  he  gives  another  account  from  the  ^in-i-Akbari 
and  other  sources,  and  says  that  Rdjah  Prithvi  was  killed 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign  and  1233  Vikramdditya^ 
or  588  A.H.  and  1192  a.d.  As  Du  Perron  observes,  this 
Vikramdditya  date  is  wrong  by  sixteen  years,  for  688  a.h. 
corresponds  to  1249  a.v.  We  can,  perhaps,  reconcile  the 
discrepancies,  or  at  least  conjecture  at  the  truth,  by  sup« 
posing  that  £&jah  Prithvi  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  that 
1233  was  the  date  of  his  accession.  The  Khal&sat  tells 
us  that  E&jah  Prithvi  conquered  Jivan  Singh  of  Delhi, 
and  after  reigning  for  fifteen  years  was  attacked  by  Shih&b* 
uddin.  They  fought  seven  battles,  but  in  all  the  R&jah 
was  victorious.     Then  occurred  the  episode  of  the  quarrel 

1  TiefPenthaler's  "India,"  II.  lix.  Berlin,  1787. 
*  Loe,  eit,  p.  xxxix.  n. 
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with  Jai  Chand  of  Eanauj»  about  the  R&ja-suya  festival,  and 
the  abduction  by  R&jah  Prithvi  of  Jai  Chand's  daughter. 
A  year  elapsed,  says  the  Ehal&sat,  which  B&jah  Prithvi 
spent  in  the  society  of  his  bride  and  the  neglect  of  his 
kingdom,  and  then  Shih&buddin,  having  league^  with  Jai 
Chand,  attacked  R&jah  Prithvi  for  the  eighth  time,  and 
defeated  and  killed  him.  Thus  we  have  the  sixteen  years 
desiderated  by  Du  Perron,  and  the  date  1249  a. v.  cor- 
responding to  688  A.H.  At  all  events,  this  is  a  more 
consistent  account  than  the  one  which  makes  R&jah  Prithvi 
reign  for  forty-nine  years  and  five  months,  and  then  lose 
his  kingdom  for  excessive  devotion  to  Jai  Chand's  daughter. 
By  that  time  he  must  have  been  about  seventy,  and  have 
been  married  for  nearly  thirty-five  years. 

Du  Perron  seems  to  regard  the  mention  in  the  Tazkar&t 
of  the  Taw&rikh  Bah&dur  Sh&hi  as  evidence  that  the  work 
was  not  composed  till  about  1712.  But  the  Taw&rikh 
Bah&dur  Sh&hi  is  quoted  in  the  Khal&sat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  account  of  Gujr&t,  and  the  Ehal&sat  was  certainly 
written  in  1696. 


NoTB  D. 

Sujdn  Rat  on  Siimulante. 

Suj&n  R&i  is  very  severe  on  opium  in  his  account  of  H&jah 
Sakunt  of  Eumaon  (Sakwanti)  and  calls  it  the  worst  of 
all  intoxicants.  It  turns  young  men  old,  he  says,  and  makes 
their  sinews  to  be  like  threads.  But  in  his  notice  of  Rajah 
Badhal  ("Parmal  Sen''  of  Tieffenthaler)  he  had  already 
drawn  a  still  darker  picture  of  the  evils  of  bhang,  i.e.  Indian 
hemp,  or  gatya.  A  bangi,  i.e.  a  ^a/?ya-smoker,  barks  like  a  dog 
and  brays  like  an  ass,  and  the  evil  effects  of  the  drug  are 
continued  in  his  ofispring.  Suj&n  R&i  himself  has  seen,  he 
says,  many  of  the  rich  and  powerful  reduced  to  poverty  and 
misery  by  this  vice.  He  is  also  strong  against  the  use 
of  wine.     His  attitude  towards  tobacco  is  rather  amusing. 
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In  his  account  of  Jah&ng(r  be  lias  a  paragraph  entitled 
"  Praise  and  blame  of  tobacco/'  and  tells  how  the  Emperor 
Tainly  endeavoured  to  prevent  its  use.  He  begins  by  saving 
that  tobacco  (tambaku)  was  introduced  into  India  from 
the  islands  of  the  Franks,  but  that  for  some  time  it  was 
not  much  used,  and  the  import  was  small.  In  the  reign 
of  Jah&ngir,  however,  it  began  to  be  largely  cultivated  in 
India,  and  everybody,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  took 
to  smoking.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  delights 
of  tobacco  in  language  worthy  of  Salvation  Yeo,  calling 
it  a  companion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  saying  that  its 
smoke-wreaths  are  like  the  musky  tresses  of  beautiful  women 
in  their  power  of  lassooing  the  necks  of  men.  Then, 
as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  says:  ''May  Gk>d  forgive  me  I 
"  What  I  am  saying,  and  what  I  am  writing  P  Tobacco  is  the 
"  worst  of  intoxicants ;  it  wastes  time,  shuts  up  the  mouth 
''against  the  praises  of  Ood,"  etc.  Evidently  Suj&n  R&i 
was  or  had  been  a  devotee  of  the  weed. 
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Art.  XXIII.— ?%^  Ratthapala  Sutta.     By  Walter 
LUPTON,   I.C.S. 

The  Sutta  of  which  the  Pali  text,  together  with  a  transla- 
tion, is  here  given  is  No.  82  of  the  Majjhima  Nikaya.  I 
have  availed  myself  throughout  of  Buddhaghosa's  Com- 
mentary, the  PapancaSudani ;  but  only  so  much  of  it  is 
here  reproduced,  in  the  form  of  extracts,  as  I  thought  was 
necessary  either  to  support  a  rendering,  or  to  illustrate  a 
point,  of  the  text.  Such  extracts  are  marked  'Pap.  Slid.' 
I  have  added,  at  the  end  of  the  text,  a  few  further  references 
of  general  interest. 

In  its  form  the  Katthapala  Sutta  stands  midway  between 
those  Suttas  (the  vast  majority)  in  which  the.  chief  inter- 
locutor  is  the  Buddha  himself,  and  those  Suttas  in  which 
this  place  is  held  by  one  of  his  disciples.  Of  this  latter 
class,  the  Madhura  Sutta  on  Caste,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  number  of  this  Journal,  is  an  example.  The  present 
Sutta  differs  from  this  in  that  the  Buddha  does  indeed 
figure,  as  in  the  first  class  of  Suttas;  but  his  appearance 
is  rather  an  episode  than  the  essential  part,  and  the  story 
of  the  conversion  of  the  young  nobleman  is  really  an 
introduction  to  the  main  part  of  the  Sutta,  from  which  the 
Buddha  disappears.  The  main  interest  rather  lies  in  the 
attitude  of  contemporary  opinion  towards  the  demands  made 
by  the  Buddha's  teaching,  and  in  bringing  out  the  feeling, 
not  confined,  perhaps,  to  the  days  of  Gotama,  of  surprise, 
not  unmingled  with  pity,  of  the  average  man  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  world,  towards  earnest  spirits  prepared  to  give 
up  everything  which  the  world  regards  as  making  life  worth 
living,  to  pursue  an  ideal,  to  tread  the  higher  path.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  is  content  with  a  lower  standard.  ''  It  is 
possible,"  says  his  father  to  Batthapala,  **  both  to  enjoy  the 
J.B.A.8.  1894.  60 
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good  things  of  life,  and  to  perform  good  works."  What 
need  of  such  rigid  system  of  self-dental  P  asks  the  world. 
"  Come,  Ratthapala,"  echoes  his  father ;  "  give  up  this 
Discipline,  return  to  family  life,"  or,  as  the  Pali  words 
actually  translate,  'take  the  lower  course.'*  Finally,  King 
Koravya  takes  up  the  parable,  and  presents  the  case  for  the 
world  in  four  questions.  Briefly  summarised,  the  position 
is  this:  One  can  understand,  perhaps,  a  man  who  is  old, 
or  diseased,  or  impoverished,  or  desolate,  renouncing  the 
world ;  one  can  understand,  that  is,  a  man  who  is  no  longer 
able  to  enjoy  the  things  of  life,  and  who  is  out  of  heart 
generally  with  the  world,  making  a  show  of  giving  up  this 
mundane  existence  for  higher  things.  But  here  is  a  young 
man,  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  with  rank  and  position,  with 
health  and  wealth ;  and  it  is  such  an  one  who  is  renouncing 
all  and  everything  to  become  a  'shaveling  ascetic'  This 
is  the  wonder.  Sour  grapes,  the  world  can  understand; 
but  this  other  thing — ^the  hands  of  surprise  are  upraised 
thereat. 

Apart  from  this  general  interest,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  student  of  Buddhism,  as  such,  will  find  anything 
remarkable  in  this  Sutta.  But  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  story  which  is  the  framework  of  the  Sutta 
was  certainly  a  popular  one  with  the  Buddhist  community ; 
for  we  find  it  again  in  the  Yinaya,  Sutta  Yibhahga,  Parajika, 
1.  5  (Oldenberg's  edition,  vol.  iii.'p.  xi.)i  and  in  the  Jataka 
(Fausboll,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  the  Yatamiga- Jataka) ;  while  the 
story  of  Ratthapala  is  referred  to  again,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, in  the  Sutta  Yibhanga  (Oldenberg,  yol.  iii.  p.  148; 
Samghadisesa,  vi.  4-6).  In  the  first  case,  substituting 
Sudinna  for  Ratthapala,  the  story  is  repeated  almost 
verbatim  for  the  first  three*fourths.  The  last  fourth  of 
the  story  is  different,  in  that  Sudinna  jrields  to  the  entreaties 
of  mother  and  wife,  and  becomes  the  pattern  backslider, 
as  Ratthapala  remains  the  instance  of  steadfast  resolution. 
The  Jataka  tale,  on  the  other  hand,  if  more  pointed,  is 

*  hindj^a  vattitfd  .  .  .  «  ,  etc. 
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meagre  and  somewhat  far  removed  from  our  version.  Still 
there  is  enough,  in  Jataka  phraseology,  'to  estahlish  the 
identity'  of  the  two,  and  to  see  how  in  the  Jataka  the 
Btory  was  clipped  and  altered  to  suit  its  present  purpose. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it  is  the  slave-girl  who,  with 
the  mother's  consent,  sets  herself  to  break  down  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  young  Prince  Tissa,  the  Jataka  Ratthapala,  or 
rather  Sudinna,  for  Tissa  is  seduced  from  the  Way  of 
Holiness,  and  relapses  with  Sudinna  into  the  laity. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  ask,  in  connection 
with  the  date  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Tipitakam, 
which  of  the  three  versions,  if  any,  is  the  primordial  story, 
or  whether  some  story  of  the  kind  was  generally  current 
in  the  early  centuries  of  Buddhism.  If  it  be  permitted 
to  hazard  a  theory  based  on  a  close  comparison  of  the  two 
stories,  I  should  consider  that  Sudinna  was  evolved  as  the 
correlative  of  Ratthapala,  in  order  to  illustrate  certain 
precepts  of  the  Vinaya  Nikaya.  For  the  latter  is  admittedly 
a  composite  work,  pieced  together  at  different  periods.  But 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  age  of  the 
texts,  we  are  limited  to  speculation ;  and  it  is  perhaps  idle 
to  attempt  to  argue  the  question  one  way  or  the  other. 


[No.  82.] 
[RatthapXla-suttantam.] 

Evam  me  sutam.  Ekam  samayam  Bhagava  Kurusu 
carikam  caramano  mahata  bhikkhusamghena  saddhim  vena 
Thullakotthitam  nama  Eurunam  nigamo  tad  avasari.  Asso- 
fium  kho  Thullakottitaka  brahmanagahapatika : — "Samano 
khalu  bho  Gotamo  Sakyaputto  Sakyakula  pabbajito  Kuriisu 
6arikam  caramano  mahata  bhikkhusamghena  saddhim  Thulla- 
kotthitam anuppatto;  tarn  kho  pana  bhavantaih  Gotamam 
evam  kalyano  kittisaddo  abbhuggato — *iti  pi  so  bhagava 
araham  Samma-sambuddho  vijja-carana-sampanno  sugato 
lokavidu  anuttaro  purisadamraasarathi  sattha  devamanus- 
sanam  Buddho  bhagava  ti.'^     So  imam  lokam  sadevakaih 
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Bamarakam  sabrahmakam  sassamana-bralimanmi  pajam  sade- 
va-manussam  sayam  abhinna  sacchikatva  payedetL  So 
dbammam  deseti  adi-kalyanam  niajjhe  kalyanam  pariyosana- 
kalyanam  sattbam  savyailjanam,  kevala-paripu^am  pari- 
suddham  brahmacariyam  pakaseti.  Sadhu  kho  pana  tatha- 
rupanam  arahatam  dassanam  hotlti." 

Atha  kho  Thullakottbitaka  brahmanagahapatika  yena 
Bhagava  ten'  upasamkamiiiisu^  upasamkamitva  app'  ekacce 
Bhagavantam  abhivadetva  ekamantam  nisldimsay  app'  ekacce 
Bhagavata  saddhini  sammodimsu  sammodaniyain  katbam 
saraniyam  vitisaretva  ekamantam  nisldimsu,  app'  ekacce 
yena  Bhagava  ten'  anjalim  panametva  ekamantam  nisldimsu, 
app'  ekacce  Bhagavato  santike  namagottam  savetva  eka* 
mantam  nisldimsa,  app'  ekacce  tunhlbhuta  ekamantam  nisi* 
dimsu.  Ekamantam  nisinne  kho  Thullakotthitake  brahmana- 
gahapatike  Bhagava  dhammiya  kathaya  sandassesi  sama- 
dapesi  samuttejesi  sampahamsesi.  Tena  kho  pana  samayena 
Batthapalo  nama  kulaputto  tasmim  yeva  ThuUakotthite 
aggakalikassa  patto  tissam  parisayam  nisinno  hoti.  Atba 
kho  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  etad  ahosi : — "  Yatha  yatba 
kho  Bhagavata  dhammam  desitam  ajanami,  nayidam  sukaram 
agaraih  ajjhavasata  ekantaparipunnam  ekantaparisuddham 
samkhalikhitam  ^  brahmacariyam  caritum ;  yanniinaham 
kesamassum  oharetva  kasayani  vatthani  acchadetva  agarasma 
anagariyaih  pabbajeyyan  ti."  Atha  kho  Thullakottbitaka 
brahmanagahapatika  Bhagavata  dhammiya  kathaya  sandassita 
samadapita  samuttejita  sampahamsita  Bhagavato  bhasitam 
abhinanditva  anumoditva  utthay'  asana  Bhagavantam  abhi- 
vadetva padakkhii^am  katva  pakkamimsu.  Atha  kho  Battha- 
palo  kulaputto  acirapakkantesu  ThuUakotthitakesu  brahmai^i- 
agahapatikesu  yena  Bhagava  ten'  upasamkami,  upasamkam- 
itva  Bhagavantam  abhivadetva  ekamantam  nisldi.  Ekaman- 
tam nisinno  Batthapalo  kulaputto  Bhagavantam  etad  avoca: — 
*'  Yatha  yathaham,  bhante,  Bhagavata  dhammam  desitam 
ajanami,  nayidam  sukaram  agaram  ajjhavasata  ekantapari* 
pannam  ekantaparisuddham  samkhalikhitam  brahmacariyam 
caritum.  Labheyyaham,  bhante,  Bhagavato  santike  pab- 
bajjam,  labheyyam  upasampadan  ti." 
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''Anunnato  si  pana  tyam»  Ratthapala,  matapituhi  aga- 
rasma  anagariyam  pabbaj jayati  P '' 

''Na  kho  abaih,  bhante,  anunnato  matapituhi  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajjayati." 

"  Na  kho»  Ratthapala,  Tathagata  ananunnatam  matapituhi 
pabbajentiti." 

*'  Svaham,  bhante,  tatha  karissami  yatha  mam  matapitaro 
anujanissanti  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjayati."  Atha 
kho  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  uttbay'  asana  Bhagavantam  abhi- 
Tadetva  padakkhinam  katva  yena  matapitaro  ten'upasamkami, 
upasamkamitva  matapitaro  etad  avoca: — "Amma  tata,  yatha 
yatha  'ham  Bhagavato  dhammam  desitam  ajaoami,  nayidam 
sukaram  agaram  ajjhavasata  ekantaparipunnam  ekanta- 
parisuddham  samkhalikhitam  brahmacariyam  caritum ; 
iccham'  aham  kesamassum  oharetya  kasayani  vatthani  accha- 
detva  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbaj itum.  Anujanatha  mam 
agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjayati/'  Evam  vutte  Rattha- 
palassa  kulaputtassa  matapitaro  Ratthapalam  kulaputtam 
etad  avocum : — *'  Tvam  kho,  tata  Batthapala,  amhakam 
ekaputtako  piyo  manapo  sukhe  thito  sukhaparibhato ;  na 
tyam,  tata  Ratthapala,  kassaci  dukkhassa  janasi.  £hi  tvam, 
tata  Ratthapala,  bhunja  ca  piva  ca  paricarehi  '  ca,  bhuRjanto 
pivanto  paricarento  kamani  paribhunjanto  punnani  karonto 
abhiramassu.  Na  tarn  mayam  anujanama  agarasma  anaga- 
riyam pabbajjaya,  mara^ena  pi  te  mayam  akamaka  vina 
bhayissama.  Kim  pana  tarn  jlyantam  anujanissama  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbaj  jaya  ti  P  " 

Dutiyam  pi  kho — pe — tatiyam  pi  kho  Ratthapalo  kula- 
putto matapitaro  etad  ayoca: — "Amma  tata,  yatha  yatha  'ham 
Bhagavata  dhammam  desitam  ajanamiy  nayidam  sukaram 
agaram  ajjhayasata  ekantaparipunnam  ekantaparisuddhaih 
samkhalikhitam  brahmacariyam  caritum;  iccham'  aham 
kesamassum  oharetva  kasayani  yatthani  aochadetya  agar- 
asma anagariyam  pabbajitum.  Anujanatha  mam  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbiyjayati."  Tatiyam  pi  kho  Ratthapalassa 
kulaputtassa  matapitaro  Ratthapalam  kulaputtam  etad 
ayocum: — ''Tyam  kho,  tata  Ratthapala,  amhakam  eka- 
puttako piyo  manapo  sukhe  thito  sukhaparibhato ;  na  tyam^ 
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lata  Ratthapala,  kassaci  dukkhassa  janasi.  Ehi  tvam,  tata 
Batthapala,  bhuilja  ca  piva  ca  paricarehi  ca»  bhuiijanto 
pi  van  to  paricarento  kamani  paribhuujanto  punuani  karonto 
abhiramassu.  Na  lam  mayam  anujanama  agarasma  anaga-* 
riyam  pabbajjaya,  maranena  pi  te  mayam  akamaka  vina 
bhavissama.  £im  pana  taiii  jlvantam  anujanissama  agar- 
asma anagariyam  pabbajjaya  ti  P  '* 

Atha  kho  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  matapitusu  pabbajjam 
alabhamano  tatth'  eva  anantarahitaya  bhumiya  nipajji 
"  Idh'eva  me  mara^am  bhavissati  pabbajja  va  ti." 

Atha  kho  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  roatapitaro  Rattba- 
palam  kulaputtam  etad  avocum : — *^  Tvam  kho,  tata  £attha- 
pala,  amhakam  ekaputtako  piyo  manapo  sukhe  thito 
sukhaparibhato ;  na  tvam,  tata  Eatthapaia»  kassaci  dukk* 
hassa  janasi.  Uttbahi,  tata  Ratthapala,  bhunja  ca  piva  ca 
paricarehi  ca,  bhuujanto  pivanto  paricarento  kamani  pari- 
bhunjanto  punnani  karonto  abhiramassu.  Ka  tarn  mayam 
anujanama  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjaya,  maranena  pi  te 
mayam  akamaka  vina  bhavissama.  Kim  pana  tarn  jlvantam 
anujanissama  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjaya  ti  P  "  Evam 
vutte  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  tunhi  ahosi.  Dutiyam  pi  kho— • 
pe — tatiyam  pi  kho  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  matapitaro 
Hatthapalam  kulaputtam  etad  avocum: — ''Tvam  kho,  tata 
Katthapala,  amhakam  ekaputtako  piyo  manapo  sukhe  thito 
sukhaparibhato ;  na  tvam,  tata  Rattbapala,  kassaci  dukkhassa 
janasi.  Utthehi,  tata  Rattbapala,  bhunja  ca  piva  ca  pari* 
carebi  ca,  bhuujanto  pivanto  paricarento  kamani  pari- 
bhuAjanto  pufinani  karonto  abhiramassu.  Na  tarn  mayam 
anujanama  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjaya,  maraiiena 
pi  te  mayam  akamaka  vina  bhavissama.  Kim  pana  tarn 
jlvantam  anujanissama  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjayati  P  " 
Tatiyam  pi  kho  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  tunhi  ahosi. 

Atha  kho  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  mata|)itaro  yena 
Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  sahayaka  ten'  upasamkamimsu, 
upasamkamitva  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  sahayake  etad 
avocum  : — **  Eso,  tata,  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  anantarahitaya 
bhumiya  nipanno  'Idh'  eva  me  maranam  bhavissati  pabbajja 
Ta  ti.'     £hi,  tata,  yena  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  teu'   upa- 
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samkamatha,  upasamkamitva  Ratthapalam  kulaputtam 
evam  yadetha  : — *  Tvam  kho,  samma  Ratthapala,  matapi- 
tunnam  ekaputtako  piyo  manapo  sukhe  thito  sukhapari* 
bhato ;  na  tvam,  samma  E^tthapala,  kassaci  dukkhassa 
janasi.  Utthehi,  samma  Ratthapala,  bhunja  ca  piva  ca 
paricarehi  ca,  bhuDJanto  pivanto  paricarento  kamani  pari- 
bhunjanto  puilnaai  karonto  abhiramassu.  Na  taiii  matapitaro 
anujananti  agarasma  aaagariyam  pabbajjaya,  maranena  pi 
te  matapitaro  akamaka  vina  bhavissanti.  Kim  pana  tarn 
jivantam  aDujanissanti  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjayatiP'" 

Atba  kho  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  sahayaka  Rattha- 
palassa  kulaputtassa  matapitunnam  patisutva  yena  Ratthapalo 
kulaputto  ten'  upasamkamimsu,  upasamkamitva  Ratthapalam 
kulaputtam  etad  avocum  : — "  Tvam  kho,  samma  Ratthapala, 
matapitunnam  ekaputtako  piyo  manapo  sukhe  thito  sukha- 
paribhato;  na  tvam,  samma  Ratthapala,  kassaci  dukkhassa 
janasi.  Utthehi,  samma  Ratthapala,  bhunja  ca  piva 
ca  paricarehi  ca,  bhunjanto  pivanto  paricarento  kamani 
paribhunjanto  punnani  karonto  abhiramassu ;  na  tarn  mata- 
pitaro anujananti  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbaj  jaya,  maranena 
pi  te  matapitaro  akamaka  vina  bhavissanti.  Kim  pana  tarn 
jivantam  anujanissanti  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjayatiP'' 
Evam  vutte  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  tunhl  ahosi.  Dutiyam 
pi  kho — pe — tatiyam  pi  kho  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa 
sahayaka  Ratthapalam  kulaputtam  etad  avocum : — '*  Tvarix 
kho,  samma  Ratthapala,  matapitunnam  ekaputtako  piyo 
manapo  sukhe  tbito  sukhaparibhato ;  na  tvam,  samma 
Ratthapala,  kassaci  dukkhassa  janasi.  Utthehi,  samma 
Ratthapala,  bhunja  ca  piva  ca  paricarehi  ca,  bhunjanto 
pivanto  paricarento  kamani  paribhunjanto  punnani  karonto 
abhiramassu;  na  tarn  matapitaro  anujananti  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbaj  jaya,  maranena  pi  te  matapitaro  akamaka 
yina  bhavissanti.  Kim  pana  tarn  jivantam  anujanissanti 
agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjayati  P '^  Tatiyam  pi  kho 
Ratthapalo  kulaputto  tunhi  ahosi. 

Atho  kho  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  sahayaka  yena 
Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  matapitaro  ten'  upasamkamimsu, 
upasapxkamitvfi  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  matapitaro  etad 
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avooam :— *'Amma  tata,  eso  Batthapalo  kulaputto  tattVeva 
anantarahitaya  bhumiya  nipanno  'Idh^eva  me  mara^am 
bhayiflsati  pabbajja  ya  ti';  sace  tumhe  Rattbapalam  kola- 
puttam  Banujanissatha  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjaya, 
tattb'  eva  mara^am  agamiasati.  Sace  pana  tumhe  Rattba- 
palam kulaputtam  anujanissatha  agarasma  anagariyam  pab- 
bajjaya,  pabbajitam  pi  nam  dakkbissatba ;  sace  Ratthapalo 
kulaputto  nabhiramissati  agarasma  atiagariyam  pabbajjaya, 
ka  nvassa  anna  gati  bhavissatiP  Idh'eva  paccagamissati. 
Anujanatha  Rattbapalam  kulaputtam  agarasma  anagariyam 
pabbajjayati."  "Anujanama,  tata,  Rattbapalam  kulaputtam 
agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajjaya,  pabbajitena  ca  pana 
te  matapitaro  uddassetabba  ti." 

Atha  kbo  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  sabayaka  yena 
Ratthapalo  kulaputto  ten'  upasamkamimsu,  upasamkamitva 
Rattbapalam  kulaputtam  etad  avocum : — "  Tvsm  kho,  samma 
Rattbapala,  matapitunnam  ekaputtako  piyo  manapo  sukhe 
thito  sukhaparibbato ;  na  tvam,  samma  Ratthapala,  kassaci 
dukkhassa  janasi.  Utthehi  bhunja  ca  piva  ca  paricarehi  ca, 
bhunjanto  pivanto  paricarento  kamani  paribhunjanto  punnani 
karonto  abhiramassu.  Anunnato  si  matapitiihi  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajjaya,  pabbajitena  ca  pana  te  matapitaro 
uddassetabba  ti." 

Atha  kbo  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  utthahitva  balam  gahetva^ 
yena  Bhagava  ten'  upasamkami,  upasamkamitva  Bhaga- 
vantam  abhivadetva  ekamantam  nisidi.  Ekamantam  nisinno 
kho  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  Bhagavantam  etad  avoca:-— « 
"Anunnato  aham,  bhante,  matapitubi  agarasma  anagariyam 
pabbajjaya;  pabbajetu  mam  Bhagava  ti."  Alattha  kho 
Ratthapalo  kulaputto  Bhagavato  santike  pabbajjam,  alattha 
upasampadaxh« 

Atha  kho  Bhagava  acirupasampanne  ayasmante  Ratthapale 
addhamasiipasampanne  ThuUakotthite  yatha  'bhirantam  viha- 
ritva  yena  Savatthi  tena  carikam  pakkami»  anupubbena 
carikam  caramano  yena  Savatthi  tad  avasari.  Tatra  sudam 
Bhagava  Savatthiyam  viharati  Jetavane  Anathapindikassa 
arame.  Atha  kho  ayasma  Ratthapalo  eko  vupakattho  appa- 
matto  &tapi  pahitatto  viharanto  na  cirass'  eva  yass'  at^haya 
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kulaputta  sammad-eva  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajanti  tad 
anuttaram  brahmacariya-pariyosanam  ditthe  va  dhamme 
sayam  abbiDna  sacohikatva  upasampajja  vibasi;  ''Eblna 
jati,  vusitam  brabmacariyam,  katam  karaniyam,  Baparam 
itthattayati "  abbbaiiftasi.  Afliiataro  kho  pan'  ayasma 
Ratthapalo  arabatam  abosi. 

Atba  kbo  ayasma  Eattbapalo  yena  Bbagaya  ten'  upasam- 
kami,  npasamkamitya  Bbagavantam  abbivadetva  ekamantaih 
nisldi.  Ekamantaih  nisinno  kbo  ayasma  Rattbapalo  Bbaga- 
vantam etad  avoca: — "Iccbam'  abam,  bbante,  matapitaro 
nddassetum,  sace  mam  Bbagava  anujanatiti." 

Atba  kho  Bbagava  ayasmato  Rattbapalassa  cetasa  ceto 
parivitakkam  manasakasi.  Yada  Bbagava  annasi  *'  Abbabbo 
kbo  Ratthapalo  kulaputto  sikkbam  paccakkbaya  blnaya 
yattitun  ti/'  atba  kbo  Bhagava  ayasmantam  Rattbapalam 
etad  avoca  : — '*  Yassa  dani  tvam,  Eattbapala,  kalam 
manoaslti." 

Atba  kbo  ayasma  Ratthapalo  uttbay'  asana  Bbagavantam 
abbivadetva  padakkbinam  katva  senasanam  sameametva 
pattaclvaram  adaya  yena  TbuUakottbitaih  tena  carikam 
pakkami,  anupubbena  carikam  caramano  yena  TbuUakottbi- 
taih tad  avasari.  Tatra  sudam  ayasma  Ratthapalo  Tbulla-> 
kottbite  viharati  ranfio  Koravyassa  migaclre.  Atba  kbo 
ayasma  Ratthapalo  pubbanhasamayaih  nivasetva  pattaci- 
yaram  adaya  Thullakottbitam  pindaya  pavisi;  TbuUakottbite 
sapadanam  pii^daya  caramano  yena  sakapitu  nivesanam  ten' 
upasaihkami.  Tena  kho  pana  samayena  ayasmato  Rattba- 
palassa pita  majjhimaya  dvarasalaya  uUikhapeti.  Addasa 
kbo  ayasmato  Rattbapalassa  pita  ayasmantam  Rattba- 
palaih  durato  va  agaccbantam,  disvana  etad  avoca  :— 
**  Imebi  mui^dakebi  samanakebi  amhakaih  ekaputtako 
piyo  manapo  pabbajito  ti."  Atba  kbo  ayasma  Rattba- 
palo  sakapitu  nivesane  n'  eva  dananx  alattha  na  paccak- 
khanam,  acinadattbu  akkosam  eva  alattha.  Tena  kho 
pana  samayena  ayasmato  Rattbapalassa  natidasi  abbidosikam 
putikummasaih  chaddetukama  boti.  Atba  kho  ayasma 
Ratthapalo  tarn  ilatidasiih  etad  avoca : — **  Sace  tarn,  bhagini, 
abbidosikam  putikummasam  cbaddetukama  si,  idha  me  patte 
akiratL" 
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Atha  kho  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa  ilatidSsi  tarn  abhidosikam 
putikummasam  ayasmato  Batthapalassa  patte  akiranti  hattba- 
nan  ca  padanan  ca  sarassa  ca  nimittam  aggahesi.  Atha  kho 
ayasmato  Ratthapftlassa  uatidasi  yen'  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa 
mata  ten^  upasamkami,  upasaihkamitva  ayasmato  Rattha* 
palassa  mataram  etad  avoca : — "  Yagghe'yye  jaueyyasi,  ayya- 
putto  Ra^thapalo  anuppatto  tu" 

''Sace  je  saccam  vadasi*  a-dasi  bhavaslti."  Atha  kho 
ayasmato  Ratthapalassa  nfiata  yen'  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa 
pita  ten'  upasamkami,  upasamkamitva  ayasmato  Ratthapa- 
lassa pitaram  etad  avoca : — "  Yagghe,  gahapati,  janeyyasi 
Ratthapalo  kira  kulaputto  anuppatto  ti." 

Tena  kho  pana  samayena  ayasma  Ratthapalo  taiii  abhido- 
sikam putikummasam  anuataram  kuddam  nissaya  pari- 
bhuujati.  Atha  kho  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa  pita  yen' 
ayasma  Ratthapalo  ten'  upasamkami,  upasaihkamitva  ayas- 
roan  tarn  Ratthapalam  etad  avoca: — ''Atthi  nama,^  tata 
Ratthapala;  abhidosikam  piitikummasam  paribhunjissasiP 
Nanu,  tata  Ratthapala,  sakam  geham  gantabban  tiP" 

**  Kuto  no,  gahapati,  amhakam  geham  agarasma  anagari- 
yam  pabbajitanaih  P  Anagara  mayam,  gahapati ;  agamamha 
kho  te,  gahapati,  geham ;  tattha  n'eva  danam  alatthamha  na 
paccakkhanam  annadatthu  akkosam  eva  alatthamhati." 

**  Ehi,  tata  Ratthapala,  gharam  gamissamati." 

*'Alam,  gahapati;  katara  me  ajjha  bhattakiccan  ti." 

"Tena  hi,  tata  Ratthapala,  adhivasehi  svatanaya  bhat- 
tan  ti." 

Adhivasesi  kho  ayasma  Ratthapalo  tunhlbhavena.  Atha 
kho  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa  pita  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa 
adhivasanam  viditva  yena  sakam  nivesanam  ten'  upasam- 
kami, upasamkamitva  mahantam  hirannasuva^^assa  pufijam^ 
karapetva  kilanjehi  paticchadapetva  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa 
puranadutiyike  amantesi : — "  Etha  tumhe  vadhuke  yena 
alankarena  alanka(a  pubbe  Ratthapalassa  kulaputtassa  piya 
'hotha  manapa,  tena  alankarena  alankarothati."  Atha  kho 
ayasmato  Ratthapalassa  pita  tassa  rattiya  accayena  sake 
nivesane  panitam  khadaniyam  bhojaniyam  patiyadapetva 
ayasmato  Ratthapalassa  kalam  arocesi— "Xalo,  tata  Rattha- 
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pala,  nitthitam  bhattan  ti.'^  Atha  kho  ayasma  Eatthapalo 
pabbanhasamayam  nivasetva  pattacivaram  adaya  yena  saka- 
pitu  nivesanam  ten'  upasamkami,  upasamkamitva  pannatte 
asane  nisldi.  Atha  kho  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa  pita  tarn 
hiraDoasuvaiLQassa  puDJam  vivarapetva  ayasmantam  Rattha- 
palam  etad  avoca: — ''Idan  te,  tata  £atthapala,  mattikam 
dhanam,  aDDam  pettikam,  annam  pitamaham;  sakka,  lata 
Ilatthapala»  bhoge  oa  bhuujituib.  punnani  ca  katum.  Ehi 
tvam,  lata  Ratthapala,  sikkham  paccakkhaya  hinaya  yattitva 
bhoge  bhuDJassu  puilnani  ca  karoblti." 

''Sace  kho  me  tvaih,  gahapati,  yacanam  kareyyasi,  imam 
hiraDDasuvannassa  punjam  sakatesu  aropetva  nibbahapetva 
majjhe  Gangaya  nadiya  sote  opilapeyyasi.  Tarn  kissa  hetuP 
Uppajjissanti  hi  te,  gahapati,  tatonidanam  sokaparideva* 
dukkhadomanasBupayasati  P  " 

Atha  kho  ayasmato  Katthapalasfta  puranadutiyika  pacce- 
kam  padesu  gahetva  ayasmantam  Ratthapalam  etad  avocum : 
— ''Kidisa  nama  ta,  ayyaputtaka,  accharayo,  yayam  tvaiii 
hetu  brahmacariyam  carasiti  P'' 

"Na  kho  mayam,  bhagini,  accharanaih  hetu  brahma- 
cariyam caramati." 

*  Bhagini  '-vadena  "  no  ayyaputto  Ratthapalo  samuda- 
caratiti  *'  tatth'  eva  mucchita  papatimsu. 

Atha  kho  ayasma  Ratthapalo  pitaram  etad  avoca : — **  Sace, 
gahapati,  bhojanaih  databbam,  detha  nfia  no  yihethethati/' 

''fihufija,  tata  Ratthapala,  nitthitam  bhattan  ti."  Atha 
kho  ayasmato  Ratthapalassa  pita  ayasmantam  Ratthapalam 
panitena  khadaniyena  bhojaniyena  sahattha  santappesi 
sampayaresi. 

Atha  kho  ayasma  Ratthapalo  bhuttavi  onitapattapani 
thitako  va  ima  gatha  abhasi  :— 

Fassa  cittakatam  bimbaih  arukayam  samussitam 
aturam  bahusamkappam  yassa  na  'tthi  dhuvam  thiti. 
Passa  cittakatam  riipam  marina  kundalena  ca 
atthittacena  onaddham  saha  yatthehi  sobhati. 
Alattakakata  pada  mukham  cunnakamakkhitam. 
alam  balassa  mohaya  no  ca  paragavesino. 
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Atthapadakata  kesa  netta  afljanamakkhita 

alam  balassa  mohaya  no  ca  paragavesino. 

AnjanI  Va  nava  citta  putikayo  alankato 

alam  balassa  mohaya  no  ca  paragavesino. 

Odahl  migavo  pasam  ;  n&sada  vakaram  migo ; 

bhutva  nivapam  gacchama  kandante  migabandhake  ti. 

Atha  kbo  ayasma  Katthapalo  thitako  ya  ima  gatba  bhasitva 
yena  ranuo  Koravyasaa  migaciram  ten'  upasamkami,  upasam- 
kamitva  annatarasmim  rukkhamule  divayiharam  nisidi. 

Atha  kho  raja  Koravyo  migavam  amantesi: — "Sodhehi, 
samma  migava»^  migaciram  uyyanabhumim,  gaochama 
subhumim  dassanayati."  "  Evam,  devati  *'  kho  migavo 
rafino  Eoravyassa  patissutva  migaciram  sodhento  addasa 
ayasmantam  Ratthapalam  annatarasmim  rukkhamule  diva- 
viharam  nisinnam ;  disvana  yena  raja  £oravyo  ten'  upasam* 
kami,  upasamkamitva  rajanam  Koravyam  etad  avoca : — ^ 
"  Suddham  kho,  deva,  migaciram ;  atthi  c'  ettha  Ratthapalo 
nama  kulaputto,  imasmim  yeva  ThuUakotthite  aggakuli- 
kassa  putto,  yassa  tvam  abhi^iham  kittayamano  ahoei;  so 
annatarasmim  rukkhamule  divaviharam  nisinno  ti."  **  Tena 
hi,  samma  migava,  alam  dan'  ajja  uyyanabhumiya,  tam  eva 
dani  mayam  bhavantam  Ratthapalam  paprupasissamati." 
Atha  kho  raj$  Koravyo  ''  Yam  tattha  khadaniyam  bhojani- 
yam  patiyattam  sabbam  vissaj jethati "  vatva  bhadrani 
bhadrani  yanani  yojapetva  bhadram  yanam  abhiruhitva 
bhadrehi  bhadrehi  yanehi  ThuUakotthitamha  niyyasi 
mahaccarajanubhavena  ayasmantam  Ratthapalam  dassanaya. 
Yavatika  yanassa  bhiimi  yanena  gantva  yanam  paccorohitva 
pattiko  va  ussataya  ussataya  ^  parisaya  yen'  ayasma  Rattha- 
palo  ten'  upasamkami,  upasamkamitva  ayasmata  Rattha- 
palena  saddhim  sammodi  sammodaniyam  katham  sara^Iyam 
vltisaretva  ekamantam  atthasi. 

Ekamantam  thito  kho  raja  Eoravyo  ayasmantam  Rattha- 
palam etad  avoca : — "  Idha  bhavam  Ratthapalo  hatthatthare 
nisidatuti." 

"Alam,  maharaja,  nisida  tvam;  nisinno  aham  sake 
asane  ti. 
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NiBidi  kho  raja  Koravyo  panfiatte  asane ;  nisajja  kho  raja 
Eorayyo  ayasmantum  Ratthapalaih  etad  avoca: — ^'Gattar' 
imani,  bho  Ratthapala,  parijunnani  yehi  parijuftnehi  Baman- 
nagata  idh'  ekacce  kesamassum  oharetya  kaaayani  yatthani 
acohadetya  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajanti.  Eatamani 
cattariP  Jaraparijunftam  byadhiparijunfiam  bhogapari- 
junoaih  natiparijuonam.  "£atanian  ca,  bho  Ratthapala, 
jaraparijunaamP  Idha,  bbo  Ratthapala,  ekacco  jinigLO  hoti 
yuddho  mahallako  addhagato  yayo  anuppatto;  so  iti  pati- 
Bancikkhati  :— 'Aham  kho  'mhi  etarahi  jinigio  yuddho 
mahallako  addhagato  yayo  anuppatto,  na  kho  pana  maya 
Bukaraih  anadhigata  ya  bhoga  adhigantum  adhigata  yS 
bhoga  phatim  katum;  yannuDaham  kesamassum  oharetva 
kasayani  yatthani  acohadetya  agarasma  anagariyam  pabba* 
jeyyan  ti ;'  so  tena  jaraparijunnena  samannagato  kesamassum 
oharetva  kasayani  yatthani  acchadetva  agarasma  anagariyam 
pabbajati.  Idam  yuccati,  bho  Batthapala,  jaraparijunnam. 
fihavam  kho  Ratthapalo  etarahi  daharo  yuya  susu  kajakeso 
bhadrena  yobbanena  samannagato  pathamena  yayasa.  Tarn 
bhoto  Batthapalassa  jaraparijunnam  na  'tthi.  Kim  bhavam 
Ratthapalo  nat?a  ya  dis?a  ya  sutva  ya  agarasma  anagariyam 
pabbajito  P  " 

"  Eataman  ca,  bho  Ratthapala,  byadhiparijuiifiamP  Idha, 
bho  Batthapala,  ekacco  abadhiko  hoti  dukkhito  ba}hagiIano ; 
so  iti  patisaiicikkhati — 'Aham  kho  'mhi  etarahi  abadhiko 
dukkhito  balhagilano,  na  kho  pana  mayam  sukaram  ana- 
dhigata ya  bhoga  adhigantum  adhigata  ya  bhoga  phatim. 
kattum,  yannOnaham  kesamassum  oharetva  kasayani 
yatthani  acchadetva  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajeyyan 
ti;'  so  tena  byadhiparijuniiena  samannagato  kesama- 
ssum oharetva  kasayani  vatthani  acchadetva  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajati.  Idam  yuccati,  bho  Ratthapala, 
byadhiparijunnam.  Bhavam  kho  pana  Ratthapalo  etarahi 
appabadho  appatanko  samavepakiniya  gahaniya  samannagato 
uatisitaya  naccunhaya.  Tarn  bhoto  Ratthapalassa  byadhipa- 
rijunnam na  'tthi.  Kim  bhavam  Katthapalo  natya  va  disva 
ya  sutya  ya  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito  P  *' 

**  Kataman  ca,  bho  Ratthapala,  bhogaparijunfiam  P    Idha, 
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bho  Katthapala,  ekacco  addho  hoti  mahaddhano  mahabhogo ; 
tassa  te  bhoga  anupubbena  parikkhayam  gacchanti;  so  id 
patisaacikkhati — 'Aham  kho  pubbe  addho  ahosim  maba- 
ddhano  mahabhogo,  tassa  me  te  bhoga  anupubbena  parikkha^ 
yam  gata,  na  kho  pana  maya  sukaram  anadhigata  va  bhoga 
adhigantum  adhigata  va  bhoga  pbatim  kattum,  yannunaham 
kesamassum  oharetva  kasayani  yatthani  acchadetva  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajeyyan  ti;'  so  tena  bhogaparijuiiilena 
samannagato  kesamassum  oharetva  kasayani  vatthani  accha- 
detva agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajati.  Idam  vuocati,  bho 
Kntthapala,  bhogaparijufmam.  Bhavam  kho  pana  Kattha- 
palo  imasmim  yeva  Thullakotthite  aggakulikassa  putto^ 
Tarn  bhoto  Ratthapalassa  bhogaparijuDoam  na  'tthi.  Eim 
bhavam  Ratthapalo  natva  va  disva  va  sutva  va  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajito  ?  " 

''Eataman  ca,  bho  Eatthapala,  fiatiparijuflnam  P  Idha, 
bho  Eatthapala,  ekaccassa  bahu  honti  mittamacca  natisalohita, 
tassa  te  nataka  anupubbena  parikkhayam  gacchanti;  so  iti 
patisancikkhati — 'Mamam  kho  pubbe  bahu  ahesum  mitta- 
macca  natisalohita,  tassa  me  ilataka  anupubbena  parikkhayam 
gata,  na  kho  pana  maya  sukaram  anadhigata  va  bhoga 
adhigantum  adhigata  va  bhoga  phatim  kattum,  yanniinaham 
kesamassum  oharetva  kasayani  vatthani  acchadetva  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajeyyan  ti ;'  so  tena  natiparijuiiflena  saman- 
nagato kesam£issum  oharetva  kasayani  vatthani  acchadetva 
agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajati.  Idam  vuccati,  bho  Rattha- 
pala,  uatiparijuiiilam.  Bhoto  kho  pana  Ratthapalassa 
imasmim  yeva  Thullakotthite  bahu  mittamacca  natisSlohita* 
Tarn  bhoto  Ratthapalassa  natiparijunnam  na  'tthi.  Kim 
bhavam  Ratthapalo  natva  va  disva  va  sutva  va  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajito?" 

"Imani  kho,  bho  Ratthapala,  cattari  parijufinani  yehi 
parijunnehi  samannagata  idh'  ekacce  kesamassum  oharetva 
kasayani  vatthani  acchadetva  agarasma  anagariyam  pabba- 
janti.  Tani  bhoto  Ratthapalassa  na  *tthi.  Eim  bhavam 
Ratthapalo  iiatva  va  disva  va  sutva  va  pabbajito  ti  P" 

^'Atthi  kho,  jmaharaja,  tena  bhagavata  Janata  passata 
arahata  Samma-sambuddheua  cattaro  dhammuddesauddittha; 
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yam  abam  fiatva  ca  disva  ca  sutva  oa  agarasma  anagariyam 
pabbajito.  Eatame  cattaro  P — *  TJpanlyati  loko  addbuvo  ti ' 
kho,  maharaja,  tena  bhagata  Janata  passata  arabata  Samroa- 
sambuddhena  pathanio  dhammuddeso  uddittho;  yam  aham 
natva  ca  disva  ca  sutva  ca  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito. 
'  Attai;io  loko  anabhissaro  ti '  kho,  mabaraja,  tena  bhagavata 
Janata  passata  arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  dutiyo  dham- 
muddeso uddittho  ;  yam  aham  natva  ca  disva  ca 
sutva  ca  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito.  'Assako  loko' 
sabbam  pabaya  gamanlyan  ti '  kho,  maharaja,  tena 
bhagavata  Janata  passata  arahata  Samma-sambuddhena 
tatiyo  dhammuddeso  uddittho ;  yam  aham  natva  ca  disva  ca 
sutva  ca  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito.  '  Uno  loko  atitto 
tanhadaso  ti '  kho,  maharaja,  tena  bhagavata  Janata  passata 
arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  catuttho  dhammuddeso  ud- 
dittho; yam  aham  iiatva  ca  disva  ca  sutva  ca  agarasma 
anagariyam  pabbajito.  Ime  kho,  maharaja,  tena  bhagavata 
Janata  passata  arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  cattaro  dham- 
muddesa  uddittha;  ye  aham  iiatva  ca  disva  ca  sutva  ca 
agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito  ti." 

" '  Upaniyati  loko  addbuvo  ti/  bhavam  Batthapalo  aha ; 
imassa  pana,  bho  Batthapala,  bhasitassa  katham  attho 
datthabbo  tiP" 

"Tarn  kim  mannasi,  maharajaP  Ahosi  tvam  visa- 
tivassuddesiko  pi  pannu-vlsativassuddesiko  pi  hatthismim 
pi  katavi  assasmim  pi  katavi  rathasmim  pi  katavi  dhanusmim 
pi  katavi  tharusmim  pi  katavi  Orubali  bahubali  alamattho 
sahgamavacaro  ti  P  " 

"Ahosim,  bho  Ratthapala,visativassudde8iko  pi  panijiu- 
vlsativassuddesiko  pi  hatthismim  pi  katav!  assasmim  pi 
rathasmim  pi  katavi  dhanusmim  pi  katavi  tharusmim  pi 
katavi  iiruball  bahubali  alamattho  sangamavacaro ;  appekada 
'ham,  bho  Ratthapala,  iddhima  va  manne,  na  attano  balena 
samasamam  samanupassamiti." 

*'  Tarn  kim  mannasi,  maharaja  P  Evam  eva  tvam  etarahi 
Orubali  bahubali  alamattho  sangamavacaro  ti  P" 

"  No  h'  idam,  bho  Batthapala ;  etarahi  jini;Lo  vuddbo  mahal- 
lako  addhagato  vayo  anuppatto  asitiko  vayo  vattati ;  appe- 
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kada  'ham,  bho  Battliapala,  4dha  padam  karissamitt*  afLBeu* 
eva  padam  karomlti." 

'*  Idam  kho  tarn,  maharaja,  tena  bhagavata  jaoata  paasata 
arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  sandhaya  bhasitam  ^Upani- 
yati  loko  addhuYO  ti,'  yam  aham  fiatva  ca  diava  ca  satya  ca 
agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito  ti." 

"Acchariyam,  bho  Ratthapala,  abbhutam,  bho  Batthapala, 
yaya  subhasitam  c'  idam  tena  bbagavata  Janata  paasata 
arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  ^IJpaniyati  loko  addhuyo  ti.' 
Upaniyati  hi,  bho  Ratthapala,  loko  addbuvo  ti.  Samvijjante 
kho,  Ratthapala,  imasmim  rajakule  hatthikaya  pi  assakaya 
pi  rathakaya  pi  pattikaya  pi,  ye  amhakam  apada  aupari- 
yodhaya  yattissantL  ^Attaigio  loko  anabhisearo  ti'  bhavam 
Ratthapalo  aha;  imassa  pana,  bho  Ratthapala,  bhasitaasa 
katham  attho  datthabbo  ti  P  " 

**  Tarn  kim  maAftasi,  maharaja  P  Atthi  te  koci  anoasayiko 
abadhotiP" 

''Atthi  bho  me  bho  Ratthapala  anusaayiko  vatalndho; 
appekada  mam,  bho  Ratthapala,  mittamacca  uatiaalohita 
parivaretva  thita  honti,  '  Idani  raja  Koravyo  kalam  karia* 
aati,  idani  raja  Eorayyo  kalam  kariasatlti/  " 

**  Tarn  kim  mafinasi,  maharaja  P  Labhasi  tvam  te  mitta* 
macce  ftatisalohite  'Ayantu  me  bhonto  mittamacca  ilatisa* 
lohita,  sabbe  Ta  santa  imam  vedanam  samvibhajatha  yatba 
'ham  lahukatarikam  vedanam  vediyeyyan  ti  P '  Udahu  tyam 
yeva  tarn  vedanam  vediyaaiti  P  " 

"  Naham,  bho  Ratthapala,  labhami  te  mittamacce  natisa- 
lohite  '  Ayantu  me  bhonto  mittamacca  ilatisalohita,  sabbe  va 
santa  imam  vedanam  samvibhajatha  yatha  'ham  lahukatari- 
kam yedanam  vediyeyyan  ti/  Atha  kho  aham  eva  tarn 
yedanam  vediyamiti/' 

''  Idam  kho  taiii,  maharaja,  tena  bhagavata  Janata  paasata 
arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  sandhaya  bhasitam  *Attano 
loko  anabhissaro ' ;  yam  aham  iiatva  ca  disva  ca  sutva  ca 
agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito  ti." 

''Acchariyam,  bho  Ratthapala,  abbhutam,  bho  Ratthapala, 
yava  subhasitam  c'  idam  tena  bhagavata  Janata  paaaata 
arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  'Attaijio  loko  anabhissaro  ti.' 
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Attano  hi,  bho  Ratthapala,  loko  anabhissaro;  saihvijjati 
kho,  bho  Ratthapala,  imasinim  rajakule  pahutam  hiraflnasu- 
Tannam  bhumigatafi  ca  veiiasattham  ca.  'Assako  loko 
sabbaiu  pahaya  gamaniyan  ti '  bhavaiii  Ratthapalo  aha. 
Imassa  pana,  bho  Ratthapala,  bhasitassa  katham  attho 
datthabbo  ti?" 

*'Tam  kirn  mailnasi,  maharajaP  YathI  tvam  etarahi 
pancahi  kamagu^ehi  samappito  samangibhuto  paricaresi, 
lacchasi  parattha  pi — '  Evam  evaham  ime  heva  pacicahi  kama* 
gunehi  samappito  samangibhuto  paricaremlti.'  Udahu  afine 
imam  bhogam  patipajjissanti,  tvam  pana  jathakammam 
gamissasiti  P '' 

^'Yathaham,  bho  Ratthapala,  etarahi  paflcahi  gama- 
gunehi  samappito  samahgibhuto  paricaremi,  naham  lacchami 
parattha  pi — 'Evam  evaham  imehi  heva  pancahi  kamagunehi 
samappito  samangibhuto  paricaremlti/  Atha  kho  anne 
imam  bhogam  patipajjissanti,  aham  pana  yathakammam 
gamissamiti/' 

'*  Idam  kho  tarn,  maharSja,  tena  bhagavata  Janata  passatS 
arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  sandhaya  bhasitam :  ^  Assako 
loko,  sabbam  pahaya  gamaniyan  ti/  yam  aham  natva  ca 
disva  ca  sutva  ca  agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito  ti/' 

''Acchariyam,  bho  Batthapala,  abbhutaih,  bho  Rattha- 
pala,  yava  subhasitafi  c'  idam  tena  bhagavata  Janata  passata 
arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  'Assako  loko,  sabbam  pahaya 
gamaniyan  ti/  Assako  hi,  bho  Ratthapala,  loko  sabbam 
pahaya  gamaniyam*  *  Uno  loko  atitto  ta^hadaso  ti ''  bhavam 
Ratthapalo  aha; — imassa  pana,  bho  Ratthapala,  bhasitassa 
katham  attho  datthabbo  ti  P  *' 

*'  Taih  kim  maunasi,  maharaja  P  Phitaih  Kurum  ajjha- 
vasasiti  P  " 

"Evam,  bho  Ratthapala;  phltam  Eurum  ajjhavasamiti/' 

''Tarn  kim  manfiasi,  maharajaP  Idha  te  puriso  agacc- 
heyya  puratthimaya  disaya  saddhayiko  paccayiko,  so  tarn 
upasamkamitva  evaih  vadeyya — *Yagghe,  maharaja,  jane- 
yyasi,  aham  agacchami  puratthimaya  disaya ;  tatth'  addasam 
mahantam  janapadam  iddham  c'  eva  phitan  ca  bahujanaiii 
akinntftnanussam ;  bahu  tattha  hatthikaya  assakaya  ratha- 
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kaya  pattikaya,  bahu  tattha  dantajinam,  baliu  tattba 
liiraDDasuvai^am  akatafl  o'  eya  kataa  ca,  bahu  tattha 
itthipariggaho ;  sakka  oa  tavatakena  balatthena  abhiviji- 
nitum ;  abbivijana,  maharajati/     Einti  nam  kareyyasiti  P  " 

''Tam  pi  mayam,  bho  Ratthapala,  abhivijiya  ajjhava- 
seyyamati." 

^'Tam  kim  maiifiasi,  inaharajaP  Idha  te  puriso  aga- 
ccheyya  paochimaya  disaya — pe — uttaraya  disaya,  dakkhi- 
^aja  disaya,  parasamuddato  saddhayiko  paocayiko,  bo  taiii 
upasamkarnitva  eyam  vadeyya — *  Yagghey  maharaja,  janey- 
yasi  aham  agacchami  paraBarnuddato,  tatth'  addaaam 
mahantam  janapadam  iddhafi  c'eya  phitafi  ca  bahujanani 
aki^igLamanussaih,  babu  tattha  hatthikaya  asaakaya  ratha- 
kaya  pattikaya,  bahu  tattba  dantajinaih,  bahu  tattha  hiraiiJia- 
suyaQ^am  akatan  o'  eya  katau  ca,  bahu  tattha  itthipariggaho ; 
sakka  ca  tayatakena  balatthena  abhiyijioitum ;  abhiyijina 
maharajati/     Einti  nam  kareyyasiti  P  " 

'^Tam  pi  mayam,  bho  Ratthapala,  abhiyijiya  ajjhava- 
seyyaraati." 

**  Idam  kho  tarn,  maharaja,  tena  bhagayata  Janata  passata 
arahata  Samma-sambaddhena  aandbaya  bhasitam  '  tlno  loko 
atitto  tai^hadaso  ti'  yam  aham  natya  ca  disya  ca  sutya  ca 
agarasma  anagariyam  pabbajito  ti.'' 

**  Acchariyam,  bho  Ratthapala,  abbhutam,  bho  Ratthapala, 
yaya  subhasitan  c'  idam  tena  bhagayata  janata  passata 
arahata  Samma-sambuddhena  '  Uno  loko  atitto  tanhadaso  ti/ 
IJno  hi,  bho  Ratthapala,  loko  atitto  tanhadaso  ti." 

Idam  ayoc'  ayasma  Batthapalo;  idam  yatya  athaparam 
etad  ayoca : — 

Passami  loke  sadhane  manusse  laddhana  yittam  na  da* 

danti  moha ; 
Luddha  dhanam  sanniccayam  karonti,  bhiyo  ya  kame 

abhipatthayanti. 
Raja  pasayha   pathayim  yijetya  sasagarantam  mahim 

ayasanto 
Oram    samuddassa    atittarupo    param    samuddassa   pi 

patthajetha. 
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Baja  ca  anne  va  bahu  manussa  avitatanha  marai^am 

upenti, 
Una  va  hutvana  jabanti  deham ;  kamebi  lokambi  na  b' 

attbi  titti. 
Kandanti   nam    iiati    parikiriya  kese,    'Abo   vata    no 

amarati  ti '  c'abu ; 
Yattbena  nam   parutam  niharitva  citakam  samadaya 

tato  dabanti. 
So  dayhati  aiilebi  tnjjamano  ekena  yattbena  pabaya 

bboge, 
'NsL  miyamanassa  bbavanti  tana  nati'  dba  mitta  atba  va 

sabaya. 
Dayadaka  tassa  dbanam  baranti,  satto  pana  gaccbati 

yena  kammam. 
ISo,  miyamanam  dbanam  anveti  kinci  putta  ca  dara  ca 

dbanan  ca  rattbam. 
'Na,  digbam   ayum   labbate    dbanena^  na  cap!  yittena 

jaram  vibanti. 
Appam  b'  idam  jiyitam,  aba  dbira,  asassatam  vippari- 

namadbammam. 
Addba  dalidda  ca  pbusanti  pbassaiii,  balo  ca  dbiro  ca 

tatb'  eva  pbuttbo. 
Balo  bi  balya   vadbito   va  seti,  dbiro   ca  na  vedbati 

pbassapbuttbo. 
Tasma  bi  panna  va  dbanena  seyyo  yaya  vosanam  idb- 

adbigaccbati.^ 
Asositatta^^  bi  bbavabbavesu  papani  kammani  karonti 

moba. 
XJpeti  gabbban  ca  paran   ca  lokam  samsaram  apajja 

paramparaya. 
TaBs*    appapaono    abbisaddabanto    upeti    gabbban    ca 

paran  ca  lokam. 
Coro  yatba   sandbimukbe  gabito  sakammana  bannati 

papadbammo^ 
Evam  paja;   pecca  parambi   loke  sakammana  bannati 

papadbmmo. 
Kama  bi  citra  madbura  manorama  viruparupena  ma- 

tbenti  cittam; 
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Adinavam    kamagu^esu  disva  taama  aham  pabbajito 

'mhi,  raja. 
Dumapphalanlva  patanti   manava   dahara    ca  vaddha 

ca  Barirabheda ; 
Etam    pi    diava    pabbajito    'mhi,    raja ;    apaqiQakaiii 

samannam  eva  seyyo^^  ti/' 


Batthapala-sattantam  nitthitam  dutiyaui. 


Notes. 

^  So  Bhagavd  araham  sammd-sambuddho  .  .  .pe  .  . .  Buddho 
Bhagava  ti.  Tatrayam  pada-sambandho.  So  Bhagava  iti  pi 
araham  iti  pi  samma  sambuddho  ....  pe  • ...  iti  pi  Bbagava 
ti  imina  9a  imina  9a  kara^enati  TUttam  hoti  (Sumangalay 
Digha,  ii.  8).  This  string  of  epithets  is,  as  it  were,  the 
official  title  of  the  Buddhai  commonly  occurring;  in  the 
Jataka  it  is  referred  to  as  the  'nine  qualities,  airahatship, 
etc./  e.g.  "  nava  arahadigune  "  ( Jat.  toI.  i.  p.  609,  Fausboll). 

^  Samkhalikhitam  ti,  'as  the  polished  shell,'  a  descriptiye 
compund ;  so  Buddhaghosa,  Pap.  Sud. — ^likhitasamkha- 
sadisam  dhotasaihkhappayibhagaih  caritabbam;  and  of. 
Sumangala,  Digha,  ii.  40.  But  might  it  not  be  a  dependent 
compound,  'polished  by  the  shell,'  i.e.  rubbed  and  made 
smooth  and  glossy,  as  fur  and  paper  and  other  material  are 
prepared  by  rubbing  with  the  f urbisher's  shell  P 

'  Paricdrehi  ti,  gandhabbanatakadini  paccupatthapetva 
tattha  sahayakehi  saddhim  yatha  sukham  indriyani  carehi 
pacarehi  ito  cuto  caupanehiti  Yuttam  hoti.  Athava  pari- 
carehiti  gandhabbananatakadlni  paccupatthapetva  sahaya- 
kehi saddhim  lala-upalalaramakilassuti  pi  Tuttam  hoti 
(Pap.  Sud.). 
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^  Balam  gahetvd  ti,  sappaya  bhojanati  bhunjanto  ucchadana 
nahaniidihi  ca  kayam  pariharanto  kayena  balam  janetva  .... 
(Pap.  Sud.). 

5  Aitki  ndma^  ti,— Idam  hi  vuttam  hoti ;  *  Atthi  nu  kho, 
tata  Ratthapala,  amhakam  dhanam/  Nanu  mayham 
niddhana  ti,  vattabba ;  yesam  no  tvam  Idisetthane  nisiditva 
abhidosikam  kummasaih  paribhunjissasi  (Pap.  Sud.). 

*  Mahantam  .  .  .  panjam  ti,  ekam  hirafiflassa  ekam  suvarin- 
assati  dve  punje  karapetva  ....  (Pap.  Sud.).  But  possibly 
this  comment  of  Buddhaghosa  is  due  to  his  recollection  of 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  Sudinna-Sutta  (see  Introduction). 

'  Migavo  ti,  tassa  uyyanapalassa  namam  (Pap.  Sud). 

^  Usmtdyd  ti,  ussitaya  ussitaya  mahamattamaharatthi- 
kadinam  vasena  uggatuggatam  eva  parisam  gahetva  upa- 
samkamiti  attho  (Pap.  Sud.). 

•  Vo%dnam  idhddhigacehatl  ti,  yaya  pannaya  imasmin  loke 
sabbakiccayosanam  arahattam  adhigacchati,  sa  ca  dhanato 
nttamatara  (Pap.  Sud.). 

^^  AsosUatta  ti,  aparisositatta  arahattapattiya  abhavena  va, 
ti  attha  (Pap.  Sud.). 

^^  Apannakam  sdmannam  eva  seyyo  ti,  aviruddham  ave- 
jjhagami  ekantaniyyanikam  samannam  eva  seyyo  uttari- 
taraoca  pa^itataranca  ti  upadharetva  (Pap.  Sud.). 

Batthapala-Suttam  dutiyam. 
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Mqjijhima^  No.  82. 

BaTTHAPALA    SUTTA. 

Thus  have  I  heard  : — Once  the  Blessed  One,  as  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  Kuru  country,  with 
a  great  company  of  Brethren,  arrived  at  the  town  of  the 
Kurus,  named  Thullakotthita.  Now  tidings  came  to  the 
Brahmins  and  householders  of  Thullakotthita  that  the  sage 
Gotama,  of  the  Sakya  clan  and  tribe,  having  renounced  the 
world,  and  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  the  Kuru  country 
with  a  great  company  of  Brethren,  was  arrived  at  Thulla- 
kotthita; and  that  regarding  the  Blessed  One,  Gotama, 
such  was  the  high  repute  noised  abroad  that  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  was  a  Blessed  One,  an  Arahat,  a  Tery 
Buddha,  excellent  in  wisdom  and  conduct,  an  auspicious  one, 
who  has  surveyed  all  existence,  an  incomparable  breaker-in 
of  restive  humanity,  a  teacher  of  gods  and  men,  a  blessed 
Buddha ;  that  he,  having  brought  himself  to  the  knowledge 
thereof,  and  realised  it  face  to  face,  tells  of  this  world  of 
existence,  with  its  Devas,  its  Mara,  and  its  Brahma,  and 
of  the  beings  therein,  Bamanas  and  Brahmins,  and  the  rest 
of  mankind  with  the  beings  they  have  deified ;  he  preaches 
a  Doctrine,  fair  at  beginning,  fair  at  end,  fair  throughout^ 
text  and  interpretation;  he  makes  known  a  Way  of  Holiness 
supremely  beautiful ;  it  was  good  to  go  and  see  such  Arahata 
as  he  was. 

So  the  Brahmins  and  householders  of  Thullakotthita 
went  to  the  place  where  the  Blessed  One  was;  and  when 
they  had  come  thither,  some  of  them  sat  down  respectfully 
beside  him;  some,  on  the  other  hand,  exchanged  friendly 
greetings  with  the  Blessed  One;  and  when  they  had 
exchanged  with  him  the  greetings  of  friendliness  and 
civility,  then  sat  down  beside  him.  Others  sat  down  by 
him,  making  humble  obeisance  with  palms  upraised  in 
reverential  attitude  towards  the  Blessed  One;  and  some 
made  mention  of  their  name  and  house,  and  so  sat  down 
with  some  who  kept  silence.    And  when   the  Brahmins 
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and  householders  of  ThuUakotthita  were  thus  seated 
beside  him,  the  Blessed  One  instructed  them  with  a 
discourse  of  the  Doctrine,  and  caused  them  to  receive  it, 
and  stirred  them  up,  and  brought  them  to  extol  it. 

Kow  at  that  time  there  was  sitting  in  that  congregation 
a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  Ratthapala  by  name,  a  son 
of  the  chief  family  in  this  very  Thullakotthita.  Now 
the  young  man  Ratthapala  thought  thus:  "&o  far  as  the 
Blessed  One  expounds  the  Doctrine  point  by  point,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  for  one  who  lives  the  ordinary  lay  life 
of  the  householder  to  go  the  Way  of  Holiness,  most 
perfect,  most  pure  as  the  polished  shell.  Wherefore  were 
it  better  for  me,  cutting  off  my  hair  and  beard,  and 
putting  on  yellow  robes,  to  relinquish  the  household  life 
and  go  forth  unto  homelessness." 

Then,  when  the  Brahmins  and  householders  of  ThuUa- 
kotthita had  been  instructed  by  the  Blessed  One  by  his 
discourse  of  the  Doctrine,  and  had  received  it  in  their 
minds  and  been  stirred  up  to  acknowledge  and  extol  it; 
and,  having  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  Blessed  One  and 
given  him  thanks  and  risen  from  their  seats,  and,  having 
said  a  respectful  farewell,  had  taken  their  departure, 
keeping  him  ever  on  the  right — then  the  young  man 
Batthapala,  while  the  Brahmins  and  householders  were  not 
yet  gone  far  off,  approached  the  Blessed  One,  and  sat 
respectfully  beside  him.  And  when  he  was  thus  seated, 
the  young  man,  Ratthapala,  spake  as  follows  to  the 
Blessed  One:  "As  far,  Lord,  as  I  understand  the  Doctrine 
set  forth  by  the  Blessed  One,  point  by  point,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  for  one  who  leads  the  household  life,  to  go 
the  Way  of  Holiness,  most  perfect,  most  pure  as  the 
polished  shelL  I  would,  Lord,  obtain  admission  to  the 
ascetic  life  from  the  Blessed  One;  yea,  I  would  obtain 
full  admission  into  the  order." 

''  Have  you  then,  Ratthapala,  your  parents'  consent  to 
your  going  forth  from  home  to  homelessness?'' 

"I  have  not.  Lord,  their  consent  to  my  going  forth  from 
home  to  homelessness." 
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''Then,  Batthapala,  the  Tathagatas  receive  not  him  into 
the  homeless  life  who  has  not  his  parents'  consent." 

"Then,  Lord,  so  will  I  do  that  my  parents  will  allow 
me  to  go  forth  from  home  to  homelessnees."  And  the 
young  man,  Ratthapala,  rising  up  from  his  seat,  greeted 
respectfully  the  Blessed  One;  and  passing  from  him» 
keeping  him  eyer  on  the  right,  came  to  the  place  where 
his  mother  and  father  were,  and  being  come,  spake  thus 
to  them:  "My  dear  parents,  so  far  as  I  understand  the 
Doctrine  set  forth  by  the  Blessed  one,  point  by  point,  it 
is  no  easy  matter  for  one  who  leads  the  household  life, 
to  go  the  Way  of  Holiness,  most  perfect,  most  pure  as  the 
polished  shell.  I  wish,  then,  having  cut  off  my  hair  and 
beard,  and  donned  yellow  robes,  to  give  up  this  life  of 
home,  and  go  forth  to  the  homeless  state.  Do  ye  allow 
me  so  to  go  forth ! " 

When  he  had  said  this,  the  parents  of  the  young  man 
Ratthapala  spake  to  him  thus: — "My  dear  Ratthapala, 
you  are  our  only  son,  dear  to  us  and  beloved,  well  cared 
for,  delicately  nurtured.  You  have  never,  dear  Ratthapala, 
known  any  sorrow.  Gome,  Ratthapala,  eat  and  drink,  and 
associate  with  your  companions;  and  eating  and  drinking 
and  associating  with  your  companions,  and  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  doing  good  works,  remain  content 
therewith.  We  do  not  allow  you  to  give  up  home  and 
go  forth  a  homeless  one.  We  shall  be  unwilling  to  be 
separated  from  you  even  by  death.  Shall  we,  then,  allow  the 
living  to  give  up  home  and  go  forth  unto  homelessness  P  " 

A  second  time  also,  and  a  third,  the  young  man 
Ratthapala  spake  to  his  parents;  and  a  second  time,  and 
a  third  also,  they  returned  him  answer  in  the  same  words. 
Then  the  young  man,  Ratthapala,  obtaining  not  from  his 
parents  their  consent  to  his  renunciation,  flung  himeelf 
then  and  there  even  on  the  bare  ground,  saying,  "Here, 
here,  death  shall  come  to  me,  if  I  go  not  forth  a  homeless 
one."  And  his  parents  said  to  him  :  "  Dear  Ratthapala, 
you  are  our  only  son,  dear  to  us  and  beloved  (etc.  as 
above).     We  cannot  let  you  go  forth  from  home  to  home* 
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lessness."  So  they  spake,  but  Battbapala  remained  silent. 
And  they  spake  to  him  a  second  time,  and  a  third  time; 
and  ever  at  each  entreaty,  Ratthapaia  lay  there,  answering 
naught. 

Then  the  parents  of  the  young  man  Katthapala  went 
to  his  friends ;  and  when  they  had  come,  they  spake  thus 
to  them : — **  Good  sirs,  this  Ratthapala  of  ours  is  lying  on 
the  bare  ground  and  saying,  'Here  even  shall  death  come 
upon  me,  or  I  go  forth  a  homeless  one.'  Come,  good  sirs, 
^o  to  Ratthapala,  and  say  to  him,  '  Friend  Ratthapala,  you 
are  your  parents'  only  son,  dear  to  them  and  beloved, 
well  cared  for  and  delicately  nurtured.  You  have  never, 
Ratthapala,  known  sorrow.  Oet  up,  friend  Ratthapala, 
eat  and  drink,  and  associate  with  your  companions ;  and 
mating  and  drinking,  and  associating  with  your  companions, 
and  taking  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  doing  good  works, 
remain  content  therewith.  Your  mother  and  father  cannot 
see  their  son  go  forth  from  home  to  homelessness.  They 
will  be  unwilling  to  give  you  up  even  to  death  when  it 
comes  at  its  appointed  time.  Shall  they  then,  while  you 
are  yet  alive,  allow  you  to  go  forth  from  home  to 
homelessness  p  "' 

So  the  friends  of  the  young  man  Ratthapala,  hearkening 
to  his  parents,  approached  the  place  where  Ratthapala 
was;  and  when  they  had  come  to  him,  they  spake  as 
they  had  promised.  Thus  they  spake,  but  Ratthapala 
remained  silent;  and  a  second  time,  and  a  third,  they 
spake  to  him ;  and  ever  Ratthapala  lay  there,  answering 
naught. 

Then  the  friends  of  the  young  man  Ratthapala  came 
to  wbere  his  mother  and  father  were,  and  said  to  tb^n  :— 
"  Oood  parents,  your  son  Ratthapala  is  lying  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  saying,  '  Here  even  shall  death  come  upon 
me,  or  I  go  forth  a  homeless  one.'  If  ye  consent  not  to 
bis  going  forth  to  the  life  of  homelessness,  there,  even  on 
that  very  spot,  will  be  meet  his  death.  But  if  ye  con- 
aent,  ye  will  indeed  see  him  gone  forth  unto  homelessness ; 
jet  if  lie  shall  not  find  contentment  in  his  homeless  life, 
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what  other  course  will  there  be  for  himP  'Twill  be  bere, 
and  here  alone,  that  he  will  turn  back.  Allow  him,  then* 
to  go  forth  from  home  unto  homelessness." 

*'  We  allow  him,  then,  to  go  forth ;  but  when  be  has 
become  a  homeless  ascetic,  he  must  from  time  to  time 
come  to  see  his  parents." 

Then  his  friends  went  to  the  place  where  Ratthapala 
lay,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Friend  Ratthapala,  you  are  your 
parents'  only  son,  dear  to  them  and  beloved,  well  cared  for 
and  delicately  nurtured ;  you  have  never,  friend  Ratthapala, 
known  any  sorrow ;  get  up  [and  eat  and  drink  and  associate 
with  your  companions,  and  eating  and  drinking  and  enjoy- 
ing ease,  and  taking  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  doing  good 
works,  remain  content  therewith] ;  you  have  your  parents' 
consent  to  go  forth  from  your  home  unto  homelessness ; 
but  when  you  are  gone  forth,  you  must  come  from  time 
to  time  to  see  them." 

Then  Eatthapala  rose  up  and,  having  fortified  himself 
with  food,  went  to  where  the  Blessed  One  was.  And 
when  he  had  come  thither,  and  greeted  him  respectfully, 
he  sat  down  beside  him,  and  when  he  was  thus  seated, 
Katthapala  spoke  to  the  Blessed  One  : — ''  My  parents  have 
consented.  Lord,  that  I  should  go  forth  from  home  to  home- 
lessness. Let  the  Blessed  One  receive  me."  Accordingly 
the  young  man,  Ratthapala,  found  admission  at  the  hands 
of  the  Blessed  One,  yea,  full  admission  to  the  homeless 
state. 

Kow  the  Venerable  Ratthapala  had  not  ,been  admitted 
to  the  full  religious  life  longer  than  a  fortnight,  when 
the  Blessed  One,  having  sojourned  at  ThuUakotthita  as 
was  convenient,  departed  thence  for  Savatthi;  and  thither, 
after  the  circuit  of  his  wanderings,  he  at  length  arrived. 
There  the  Blessed  One  took  up  his  residence  in  Jetavana, 
in  the  garden  of  Anathapi^dika.  But  the  Venerable 
JSatthapala,  dwelling  in  solitude,  far  removed  from  the 
world,  diligent  and  persevering,  and  earnest  in  effort,  in 
no  long  time  attained  that  for  which  the  young  scions  of 
noble  lineage  give  up  home  to  go  forth  to  homelessness. 
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namely  the  supreme  goal  of  the  Way  of  Holiness ;  haying 
brought  himself  here  in  this  visible  world  to  the  knowledge 
of  it|  and  realised  it  face  to  face,  dwelling  ever  therein. 
And  he  came  to  full  understanding  that  re-birth  was  to  be 
no  more,  that  the  Way  of  Holiness  had  been  traversed, 
that  all  that  should  be  done  had  been  accomplished,  and 
that  after  this  life  there  would  be  for  him  no  beyond. 
So  the  Venerable  Ratthapala  became  yet  another  among 
the  Arahats. 

Then  the  Venerable  Ratthapala  came  to  the  place  where 
the  Blessed  One  was;  and  when  he  had  come  there  took 
his  seat  respectfully  beside  him.  And  being  thus  seated, 
the  Venerable  Ratthapala  said  to  the  Blessed  One:  "Lord, 
I  wish  to  go  and  see  my  mother  and  father,  if  the 
Blessed  One  grant  me  permission."  Thereupon  the 
Blessed  One  pondered  in  his  mind  the  thoughts  of 
Ratthapala;  and  when  he  became  conscious  that  Rattha- 
pala was  not  minded  to  abandon  the  Discipline  and  to  take 
to  the,  lesser  path,  the  lay-life,  the  Blessed  One  said  to 
the  Venerable  Ratthapala :  **  At  your  pleasure,  Ratthapala ; 
go  whenever  you  think  fit." 

So  Ratthapala  arose  from  his  seat,  and  taking  respectful 
farewell  passed  from  the  Blessed  One,  keeping  him  ever 
on  the  right.  And  having  arranged  his  dwelling-place, 
and  taking  his  robes  and  bowl,  he  departed  thence  for 
Thullakotthita ;  whither  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
he  at  length  arrived,  and  took  up  his  residence  there  in 
a  pleasaunce  called  Deer  Park,^  belonging  to  King  Eorayya. 
Then  in  the  morning  the  Venerable  Ratthapala,  putting 
on  his  yellow  robes  and  taking  his  bowl,  entered  Thulla- 
kotthita for  alms;  and  as  he  went  from  house  to  house 
in  succession  on  his  round  for  alms,  he  came  to  the  place 
where  his  father  dwelt.  Now  at  this  time  his  father  was 
in  the  central  hall  of  his  house,  being  tended  by  his 
barber.  Glancing  up,  he  saw  the  Venerable  Ratthapala 
coming  in  the  distance.  And  seeing  him  he  said,  "  These 
shaveling   ascetics    caused    our    only    son,    our   dear   and 

>  Bnddh.  Comment.  *  Mig&<^re  ti* ;  enuh&make  nyyane. 
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beloved  boy,  to  give  tip  his  borne  for  bonielessness." 
And  so  the  Venerable  Ratthapala  received  no  gift  at  his 
father's  house,  nor  even  courteous  refusal,  but  abuse  alone. 

Now  at  that  moment  a  slave  girl  belonging  to  the 
relatives  of  the  Venerable  Ratthapala  was  about  to  throw 
away  some  gruel  which  had  turned  sour  from  beings 
kept  overnight.  So  the  Venerable  Ratthapala  said  to 
her :  "  Sister,  if  you  are  going  to  throw  away  that  sour 
gruel,  put  it  here  into  my  bowl."  Now,  as  she  put  this 
sour  old  gruel  into  the  bowl  of  the  Venerable  Ratthapala, 
she  recognised  his  hands  and  his  feet,  and  the  sound  of 
his  voice.  Thereupon  she  went  to  the  place  where  his 
mother  was,  and  said  to  her :  '^  If  you  please,  ma'am,  do 
you  know,  my  young  master,  Ratthapala,  is  come  back.'* 
"  Oh !  If  you  but  speak  the  truth,"  the  mother  replied, 
''you  shall  obtain  your  freedom."  And  then,  going  to 
his  father,  she  said  to  him :  ''  Do  you  know,  husband, 
they  say  our  son  Ratthapala  is  returned." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Venerable  Ratthapala  was  eating 
his  sour  gruel  under  a  wall  close  by,  when  his  father 
came  to  him  and  said  :  ''  Is  it  so  then,  my  dear  Ratthapala, 
will  you  eat  sour  old  gruel  P  Nay,  dear  Ratthapala,  must 
you  not  come  to  your  own  house?" 

**  Where,  householder,"  he  answered,  "is  our  house  who 
have  given  up  home  to  go  forth  unto  homelessness.  We 
went,  homeless  one,  to  your  house,  householder;  but  there 
we  obtained  no  alms,  not  even  courteous  refusal,  but  only 
abuse." 

**Corae,  dear  Ratthapala,  we  will  go  home." 

''Nay,  householder,  the  need  of  a  meal  is  at  an  end 
to-day." 

"  Then  consent,  dear  Ratthapala,  to  take  your  meal  with 
me  to-morrow." 

The  Venerable  Ratthapala  by  his  idlence  consented ;  and 
his  father,  perceiving  his  consent,  returned  to  his  own 
house.  And  when  he  had  returned,  he  caused  a  great 
heap  of  treasure  and  gold  to  be  made,  and  caused  it  to 
be  covered  with  mats.     Then  he  summoned  the  wives  of 
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the  mundane  life  of  the  Venerable  Katthapala,  and  said  to 
them :  '^  Come  here,  my  daughters,  trick  yourselves  out 
in  all  the  brave  adornments  in  whioh  ye  were  formerly 
so  dear  and  winning  to  the  young  man  Eatthapala."  And 
in  the  course  of  that  night  his  father  caused  drinks  and 
meats  and  delicacies  to  be  prepared  in  his  house;  and 
went  and  informed  the  Yeuerable  Katthapala  when  it 
was  the  time.  ''It  is  the  time,  dear  Katthapala/'  he 
said;  ''the  food  is  ready."  Then  in  the  morning  the 
Venerable  Ratthapala,  clothed  in  his  robes,  took  his  bowl 
and  went  to  his  father's  house;  and  sat  down  on  the 
seat  prepared  for  him. 

Then  his  father,  causing  the  heap  of  treasure  and  gold 
to  be  uncovered,  said  to  the  Venerable  Batthapala :  "  This, 
dear  Ratthapala,  is  your  maternal  wealth,  that  your  paternal 
wealth,  and  that  other  the  wealth  of  your  father's  fathers. 
It  is  possible  both  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life,  dear 
Ratthapala,  and  to  perform  good  works.  Come,  dear 
Ratthapala,  give  up  this  Discipline,  and  return  to  family 
life,  enjoy  your  wealth,  and  perform  good  works." 

"If,  householder,  you  would  carry  out  my  words,  you 
would  have  this  heap  of  treasure  and  gold  put  on  to  carts 
and  conveyed  to  the  Changes,  and  there  plunged  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream;  for  therefrom  will  arise  to  you, 
householder,  sorrow,  and  wailing,  and  grief,  and  woe,  and 
despair." 

Then  they  who  had  been  the  wives  of  his  mundane  life 
came  to  the  Venerable  Ratthapala,  and  each  of  them,  taking 
hold  of  his  feet,  said  to  him,  "Who  and  what,  pray,  dear 
lord,  are  the  goddesses  for  whose  sake  you  go  now  the 
Way  of  Holiness?" 

"Nay,  sisters,  'tis  for  the  sake  of  no  goddesses  that  I 
now  tread  the  Way  of  Holiness." 

"Our  lord  Ratthapala  addresses  us  by  the  name  of 
sisters,"  they  exclaimed;  and  they  fell,  swooning  away,  to 
the  ground. 

Then  the  Venerable  Ratthapala  said  to  his  father,  "  If, 
householder,  food  is  to  be  given,  then  do  ye  give  it;  but 
do  not  harass  me  therewith." 
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''Eat,  my  son;  the  food  is  ready/'  said  bis  father,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  caused  him  to  take  his  fill  of 
drinks  and  meats  and  delicacies,  pressing  him  with  more 
until  he  refused.  Then  the  Venerable  Ratthapala,  having 
eaten  and  withdrawn  his  hand  from  the  bowl,  standing 
up  and  not  sitting,  recited  these  stanzas : — 

*'  Behold  this  tricked-out  frame,  this  maimed,  corrupt, 
And  propped-up  body,  that  doth  yet  so  much 
Usurp  the  thoughts  of  men,  abiding  not ! 

Behold  this  tricked-out  form,  bejewelled,  ringed. 
Set  up  with  bones  and  skin ;  how  to  the  view 
Its  garish  raiment  makes  it  bright  and  fair ! 

Fair  feet,  red  tinged  with  dye,  and  fragrant  mouth 
That  odorous  powders  had  the  savouring  of ; — 
Such  folly  is  enough  for  folly's  friends. 
But  not  for  him  who  seeks  the  Shore  beyond. 

Fair  locks  in  eight-fold  curls,  eyes  fringed  with  black  ;— 
Such  folly  is  enough  for  folly's  friends. 
But  not  for  him  who  seeks  the  Shore  beyond. 

Tea,  tinged  with  black,  fresh  painted  and  adorned. 
This  fatal  mass  of  foul  mortality ; — 
Such  folly  is  enough  for  folly's  friends. 
But  not  for  him  who  seeks  the  Shore  beyond. 

The  keeper  set  his  snare,  but  as  the  deer 

Not  even  touched  the  net ;  so  we  depart. 

Our  need  of  food  fulfilled,  unfettered,  free  ; 

But  they  who  set  the  snare,  they  weep  and  wail." 

And  having  recited  these  stanzas,  standing  ever,  then 
^he  Venerable  Ratthapala  went  to  the  deer-park  of  King 
Eoravya.  And  when  he  had  come  thither,  he  sat  down 
at  the  root  of  a  tree  to  pass  the  heat  of  the  day.  Now 
King  Eoravya  called  his  park-keeper  and  said  to  him  : 
''Keeper,  clear  out  the  Migacira  park;  we  are  going  to 
visit  it."  "  Certainly,  your  Majesty,"  answered  the 
keeper,   and   as   he   was   clearing   the   park    he    saw   the 
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Yenerable  Ratthapala  sitting  under  a.  tree.  And  haying 
seen  him,  he  went  to  the  place  where  King  Koravya  was, 
and  said,  ''Year  Majesty,  the  park  is  cleared;  and  there 
is  there  the  young  sir,  Ratthapala,  the  son  of  the  chief 
family  in  Thullakotthita,  whom  you  have  frequently 
extolled.  He  is  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  pass  the 
heat  of  the  day."  "Then,  keeper,  let  the  park  be  for 
to-day;  we  will  go  and  wait  on  that  worshipful  Rattha- 
pala." So  saying,  King  Koravya,  having  given  orders 
for  them  to  remove  the  food  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  and  having  caused  his  chariots  so  fair,  so  fair,  to  be 
made  ready,  got  into  his  chariot  so  fair,  and  passed  forth 
from  Thullakotthita  with  his  chariots  so  fair,  so  fair,  in 
royal  pomp  to  see  the  Yenerable  Ratthapala,  and  having 
gone  in  his  chariot  as  far  as  a  chariot  might  go,  he 
alighted  from  it,  and  made  his  way  on  foot  with  a 
brilliant  train  to  the  place  where  the  Yenerable  Rattha- 
pala was.  And  when  he  had  come  there,  he  exchanged 
with  the  Yenerable  Ratthapala  the  greetings  and  com- 
pliments of  friendliness  and  civility,  and  remaining 
standing  beside  him,  he  said  to  him:  '^Let  the  Yenerable 
Ratthapala  sit  himself  here  on  a  couch  of  flowers."  ^ 
•  "  Nay,  great  King,  eit  you  there.  I  will  remain  on  my 
own  seat." 

.  So  King  Koravya  sat  down  on  the  seat  prepared  for 
him ;  and  when  he  was  thus  seated,  he  spake  thus  to  the 
Yenerable  Ratthapala:  "These,  Ratthapala,  are  the  four 
losses,^  overtaken  by  which  in  this  world  some  persons 
cut  off  their  hair  and  beard,  and  putting  on  yellow  robes 
give  up  home  to  go  forth  unto  homelessness.  What  are 
the  four?  They  are,  the  loss  from  old  age,  the  loss  from 
sickness,  the  loss  of  wealth,  and  the  loss  of  relatives.  And 
what,  Ratthapala,  is  the  loss  from  old  age  ?  In  this  world, 
Ratthapala,  a  person  becomes  worn,   and  old,   and  aged. 


>  Bnddhagbosa  oommentB  thus  on  this   passage :    *'  Hatthattharo  tannko 
kabahalapappho,   dugui^am   Eatra  atthato  aohilakkhito   hoti.     Tadrise  anll- 
pucchitva  nisiditam  na  ypttan  ti,  mannamano  evam  &ha." 
i    ^  Tarijnfinaniti,  panjunoabhaTaparikkhaya ;  Buddhaghosa  Pap.  Siid. 
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burdened  with  many  years,  nearing  the  term  of  his  life. 
Then  he  falls  a- thinking  to  himself :  '  I  am  now  worn 
and  old  and  aged,  and  burdened  with  the  weight  of  years, 
my  term  of  life  nearly  done.  I  cannot  now  acquire  the 
wealth  I  have  not  acquired,  nor  keep  that  which  I  have 
acquired.  It  were  better  then  for  me,  cutting  off  my  hair 
and  beard,  and  putting  on  yellow  robes,  to  go  forth  unto 
homelessness.'  So  he,  overtaken  by  the  loss  from  old 
age,  cutting  off  his  hair  and  beard,  and  clothed  in  yellow 
robes,  goes  forth  from  his  home  unto  homelessness.  This, 
Ratthapala,  is  called  the  loss  from  old  age.  Ratthapala, 
however,  is  still  young  and  vigorous,  still  but  a  youth, 
with  hair  that  age  has  not  yet  whitened;  still  in  the  fair 
bloom  of  youth,  in  the  prime  of  his  days.  This  loss  from, 
old  age  has  not  come  to  RatthapSla.  What  has  Ratthapala 
known,  or  seen,  or  heard,  that  he  has  gone  forth,  forsaking 
his  home,  unto  homelessness  P 

''And  what,  Ratthapala,  is  the  loss  from  sickness?  On 
this  earth,  Ratthapala,  a  person  becomes  ill,  racked  with 
pain,  exceedingly  sick,  and  he  falls  a-thinking  to  himself : 
'Here  I  am,  ill,  racked  with  pain,  exceedingly  ill ;  I  cannot 
acquire  the  wealth  that  I  have  not  acquired,  or  increase 
that  which  I  have  acquired;  it  were  better,  therefore,  for 
me  to  cut  off  my  hair  and  beard,  and,  putting  on  yellow 
robes,  to  give  up  all  and  go  forth  to  homelessness.'  So 
he,  overtaken  by  the  loss  from  sickness,  having  cut  off  his 
hair  and  beard,  and  put  on  yellow  robes,  gives  up  all,  and 
goes  forth  unto  homelessness.  This,  Ratthapala,  is  called 
loss  from  sickness.  But  Ratthapala  is  still  in  good  health, 
free  from  pain,  with  a  healthy  digestion,  troubled  by  no 
excess  of  either  hot  or  cold.  Ratthapala  has  not  suffered 
from  loss  by  sickness.  What  has  Ratthapala  known,  or 
seen,  or  heard,  that  he  has  gone  forth  from  home  unto 
homelessness  P 

"  And  what,  Ratthapala,  is  loss  of  wealth  P  On  this 
earth,  Ratthapala,  a  certain  one  is  wealthy,  of  great 
riches,  having  much  substance;  by  degrees  this  substance 
of    his    goes    to    destruction.       He    falls    a  -  thinking    to 
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himself :  *  Formerly  I  was  wealthy,  of  great  riches, 
having  much  substance;  by  degrees  my  substance  has 
gone  to  destruction.  I  cannot  acquire  wealth  that  I 
have  not  acquired,  nor  can  I  increase  the  wealth  that  I 
have.  It  were  therefore  better  for  me,  cutting  off  my 
hair  and  beard,  and  donning  yellow  robes,  to  give  up 
all  and  go  forth  to  homelessness.'  So  he,  overtaken 
by  loss  of  property,  cuts  off  his  hair  and  beard,  and, 
putting  on  the  yellow  robes,  goes  forth  to  homeless- 
ness.  This,  Eatthapala,  is  called  loss  of  wealth.  But 
Bratthapala  is  the  son  of  the  chief  family  in  this  very 
Thulakotthitara.  He  has  not  suffered  from  loss  of  wealth. 
What  has  Ratthapala  known,  or  seen,  or  heard,  that  he 
has  given  up  home  to  go  forth  unto  homelessness  P 

''And  what,  Ratthapala,  is  loss  of  relatives?  On  this 
earth,  Ratthapala,  a  certain  one  has  many  friends  and  blood 
relations;  by  degrees  these  friends  and  relatives  fall 
away;  and  he  falls  a-thinking  to  himself:  'Formerly  I 
had  many  friends  and  blood  relations;  these  by  degrees 
have  fallen  away;  I  cannot  now  acquire  the  wealth  I 
have  not  acquired,  nor  can  I  increase  that  which  I  have. 
Therefore  it  were  better  for  me  to  cut  off  my  hair  and 
beard,  and,  putting  on  yellow  robes,  to  go  forth  from  home 
to  homelessness.'  So  he,  overtaken  by  loss  of  relatives, 
cuts  off  his  hair  and  beard,  and,  putting  on  the  yellow 
robes,  goes  forth.  This,  Ratthapala,  is  called  loss  of 
relatives.  But  Ratthapala  has,  in  this  very  town,  many 
friends  and  relatives;  he  has  not,  therefore,  suffered  from 
loss  of  relatives.  What,  then,  has  Ratthapala  known,  or 
seen,  or  heard,  that  he  has  gone  forth  from  home  to 
homelessness  P 

"These  indeed,  Ratthapala,  are  the  four  kinds  of  losses 
which  cause  some  men  to  cut  off  their  hair  and  beard,  and, 
putting  on  yellow  robes,  to  go  forth  from  home  to  home- 
lessness. These  Ratthapala  has  not  suffered.  What  then 
has  Ratthapala  known  or  seen  or  heard  that  he  is  gone 
forth  P'** 

"There  are  four  Doctrines,  great  King,  declared  by  the 
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Blessed  One,  the  AU-Enowiug  and  Seeing,  the  Arahat,  the 
Yeiy  Buddha ;  which  I,  having  known,  and  seen,  and  heard* 
have  gone  forth  from  home  to  homelessness.  What  are 
the  four  P  *  The  world  passes  away ;  it  has  no  permanence.' 
This,  great  King,  is  the  first  doctrine  declared  hj  that 
Blessed  One,  the  All-Knowing  and  Seeing,  the  Arahat, 
the  Very  Buddha ;  which  I,  having  known,  and  seen,  and 
heard,  have  gone  forth  unto  homelessness. 

**  *  The  world  is  without  a  refuge,  without  protection/ 
This  is  the  second  doctrine  declared  by  that  Blessed  One, 
the  AU-Enowing  and  Seeing,  the  Arahat,  the  Very 
Buddha;  which  I,  having  known,  and  seen,  and  heard, 
have  gone  forth  unto  homelessness. 

" '  The  world  has  naught  of  its  own,  but,  forsaking  all, 
must  pass  away.'  This  is  the  third  doctrine  of  the  Blessed 
One  (etc.),  which  I,  having  known,  and  seen,  and  heard, 
have  gone  forth  into  homelessness. 

'''The  world  is  ever  wanting  more,  unsated,  the  slave 
of  desire.'  This,  great  King,  is  the  fourth  doctrine  of 
the  Blessed  One  (etc.),  which  I,  having  known,  and  seen, 
and  heard,  have  gone  forth  from  home  to  homelessness. 

"These  indeed,  great  King,  are  the  four  Doctrines 
declared  by  that  Blessed  One,  the  All-Knowing  and 
Seeing,  the  Arahat,  the  Very  Buddha ;  and  these  I,  having 
known,  and  seen,  and  heard,  have  passed  forth  from  home 
to  homelessness." 

"You  have  said,  Ratthapala,  'that  the  world  passes 
away;  it  has  not  permanence.'  But  how,  Batthapala,  is 
this  statement  to  be  understood?" 

"What  think  you,  great  King?  Were  you  at  twenty 
or  twenty-five  skilled  in  the  management  of  elephants 
and  horses  and  chariots,  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
sword,  firm  of  foot  and  strong  of  arm,  at  home  in  the 
fight  P" 

"At  twenty  or  twenty-five,  [j^atthapala,  I  was  skilled 
in  the  management  of  elephants  and  horses  and  chariots, 
expert  in  the  use  of  bow  and  sword,  firm  of  foot 
and  strong  of  arm,  at  home  in  the  fight.     Why,  at  one 
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time,  Ratthapala,   my   strength   was   more   than   human; 
I  saw  no  equal  of  myself  in  strength/' 

"Then  what  think  you,  great  KingP  Are  you  now  thus 
firm  of  foot  and  strong  of  arm,  unassailable  in  the  fight  P  " 

**  Not  so,  Ratthapala,  I  am  now  worn  and  old  and  aged, 
burdened  with  length  of  years,  my  days  well-nigh  run. 
My  age  is  eighty;  sometimes,  Ratthapala,  I  go  to  place 
my  foot  in  one  place,  and  put  it  down  in  another." 

**  Concerning  this,  then,  great  King,  was  it  said  by  that 
Blessed  One,  the  All-Knowing  and  Seeing,  the  Arahat, 
the  Yery  Buddha,  that  the  'world  passes  away,  and  has 
no  permanence,'  which  I,  having  known,  and  seen,  and 
heard,  have  gone  forth  to  homelessness/' 

**  Marvellous,  Ratthapala,  wonderful !  how  well  this  indeed 
has  been  said  by  that  Blessed  One  (etc.)  that  the  things 
of  the  world  pass  away  and  have  no  permanence.  For 
they  do  pass  away,  Ratthapala,  and  have  no  permanence. 
But  in  this  royal  house,  Ratthapala,  there  are  bodies  of 
elephants,  and  of  horses,  and  of  chariots,  and  of  infantry ; 
and  these  would  be  a  good  protection  against  our  necessity. 
But  you  said,  Ratthapala,  that  the  things  of  the  world 
are  without  refuge,  without  protection.  How  then,  Rattha- 
pala, is  this  statement  to  be  understood  P '' 

"  What  think  you,  great  King,  of  this  P  Have  you  any 
habitual  complaint  P  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  Ratthapala,  I  have  a  certain  complaint^ 
which  comes  upon  me,  so  that  sometimes  my  friends  and 
relatives  stand  round  me  and  say,  'King  Koravya  must 
now  fulfil  his  time !    King  Koravya  will  die.' " 

"What  think  you,  then,  great  King?  Can  you  say 
to  these  friends  and  relatives,  *  Gome,  friends  and  relatives, 
all  of  you,  good  people,  divide  this  suffering  with  me, 
that  so  my  own  share  of  pain  may  be  lightened.'  Or 
must  you  bear  this  suffering  alone  P" 

"No,  Ratthapala,  I  cannot  say  to  these  friends  and 
relatives  what  you  have  suggested;  but  I  have  to  bear 
my  suffering  alone." 

»  Vatabadho. 
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'^CoDceming  this,  then,  was  it  spoken  by  that  Blessed 
One  (etc.),  that  the  things  of  the  world  are  without  a 
refuge,  without  protection;  which  I,  having  known,  and 
seen,  and  heard,  have  gone  forth  unto  hornelessness." 

"Marvellous,  Ratthapala,  wonderful!  how  well  was  it 
said  by  the  Blessed  One  that  the  things  of  the  world 
are  without  a  refuge,  without  protection.  For  they  are, 
indeed,  without  a  refuge,  without  protection.  But,  Rattha- 
pala,  in  this  royal  house  is  there  abundant  stock  of 
treasure  and  gold  stored  up  both  in  yault  and  in  attic 
But  you,  Ratthapala,  said  that  the  world  has  naught 
of  its  own,  but,  giving  up  all,  must  pass  away.  Yet  how 
is  this  statement,  Ratthapala,  to  be  understood  P  " 

"  What  think  you,  great  King,  of  this  ?  The  pleasures 
of  your  fiye  senses  which  you  now  possess  and  enjoy,  and 
by  which  you  are  surrounded  in  this  life,  will  you  possess 
and  enjoy,  and  be  surrounded  by,  these  very  same  pleasures 
hereafter  also?  Or  will  others  enter  upon  this  wealth, 
while  you  go  to  fare  according  to  your  deserts?" 

*'  The  pleasures,  Ratthapala,  which  I  possess  and  enjoy  and 
am  surrounded  by  in  this  life,  I  cannot,  shall  not,  possess 
and  enjoy,  and  be  surrounded  by  these  very  same  pleasures 
hereafter  also.  Then,  indeed,  others  will  enter  upon  this 
wealth,  and  I  shall  go  to  fare  according  to  my  deserts." 

*^  Concerning  this,  then,  great  King,  was  it  said  by  that 
Blessed  One  (etc.)  that  the  world  has  naught  of  its  own, 
but,  leaving  all,  must  pass  away;  which  I,  having  known, 
and  seen,  and  heard,  have  gone  forth  to  homelessness." 

"  Marvellous,  Ratthapala,  wonderful  !  How  well  said 
by  that  Blessed  One  (etc.)  that  the  world  has  naught  of 
its  own,  but,  leaving  all,  must  pass  away.  But  Ratthapala 
said  that  the  world  is  ever  wanting  more,  unsated,  the  slave 
of  desire.     Yet  how,  Ratthapala,  must  this  be  understood  ?  " 

"What  think  you  of  this,  great  King?  Is  this  Kuru 
country  in  which  you  dwell  prosperous?" 

"Even  so,  Ratthapala,  this  Kuru  country,  in  which  I 
dwell,  is  prosperous." 

"Then  what  think   you,   great   King?      If  a   servant 
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of  yonvB  slioald  come  from  the  East  oonntry,  a  man 
trustworthy  and  faithful ;  and  when  he  had  come,  should 
say  to  you,  'If  you  please,  great  King,  know  that  I  am 
come  from  the  East  country :  there  saw  I  a  mighty  province, 
prosperous  and  rich,  populous,  thickspread  with  inhabitants. 
There  are  there  vast  numbers  of  elephants,  and  horses,  and 
chariots,  and  infantry ;  there,  too,  is  much  ivory  and  skins ; 
there  much  gold  and  coins,  unwrought  and  wrought ;  there, 
too,  multitudes  of  women.  And  it  may  be  won  by  such 
and  such  a  number  of  your  seryants.  Conquer  it,  great 
King.'     Pray,  would  you  do  itP" 

'*  Yes,  Batthapala,  I  would  conquer  it  and  dwell  there." 

"  What  think  you,  great  King  P  If  your  servants  should 
come  from  the  west  country  and  from  the  north  also,  and 
from  the  south,  having  travelled  across  seas,  faithful  and 
trustworthy  men ;  and  if  they  were  to  tell  you  the  same 
story  (as  above),  and  each  should  say,  '  Conquer  this  land, 
great  King ' :  pray,  would  you  do  it  ?  " 

'^  I  would  indeed  conquer  it,  Batthapala,  and  dwell  there.'' 

**  Concerning  this,  then,  great  King,  was  it  said  by  that 
Blessed  One,  the  All-Knowing  and  Seeing,  the  Arahat,  the 
Very  Buddha,  that  the  world  is  ever  wanting  more,  un'sated, 
the  slave  of  desire  ;  which  I,  having  perceived,  and  seen,  and 
heard,  have  gone  forth  from  home  unto  homelessness." 

"  Marvellous,  Ratthapala,  wonderful !  How  well  was  it 
said  by  that  Blessed  One  (etc.)  that  the  world  is  ever 
wanting  more,  unsated,  and  the  slave  of  desire." 

Thus  spake  the  Venerable  Batthapala ;  and,  having  thus 
spoken,  he  said  this  further :  "  I  see  rich  men  in  the  world  ; 
they  acquire  wealth  but  bestow  it  not,  from  infatuation. 
Greedy,  they  hoard  their  riches^  and  in  their  desire  long 
ever  after  more. 

"  A  king,  having  conquered  the  world  with  violence,  up  to 
the  limits  of  the  ocean,  occupying  it  all  on  this  side  of  the 
sea,  unsatisfied  still,  would  desire,  too,  the  parts  beyond. 

"Kings,  and  many  others  of  the  earthy  approach  death 
with  desires  unquenched ;  still  unsated,  they  leave  the  body : 
in  the  world  there  is  no  standing  still  in  desire. 
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''  Their  relatives  bewail  bim  with  disheyelled  hair  ;  and 
say  '  Alas,  verily  he  is  dead  I '  They  wrap  him  ia  a  cloth 
and  bear  him  away ;  and  taking  him  to  the  pile,  tbey 
bum  him. 

**  So  he,  forsaking  his  wealth,  pierced  with  stakes,  is  burnt 
in  a  single  cloth.  To  the  dying,  neither  relatives  nor  friends 
are  a  refuge  here. 

'*  The  heirs  take  away  his  wealth ;  its  owner  goes  to  fare 
according  to  his  deserts.  The  dead  man  wealth  follows 
not,  nor  sons,  nor  wife,  nor  property,  nor  land. 

''By  wealth  a  man  gains  not  length  of  years;  nor  by 
possessions  escapes  the  decay  of  age.  Short  is  this  life, 
say  the  wise,  and  unenduring,  full  of  change. 

"Rich  and  poor  alike  are  touched  by  this  stroke; 
the  fool  even  with  the  wise  is  touched.  But  the  fool,  thus 
stricken,  that  moment  in  his  folly  succumbs ;  the  wise  man 
is  touched  but  is  unmoved. 

''  Therefore  wisdom  is  better  than  riches :  'tis  by  this  that 
a  man  attains  Arahatship,  the  end  of  existence.  For  they 
in  whom  folly  hath  not  ceased,  go  on  from  birth  to  birth 
performing  sinful  acts. 

'*  Man  enters  the  womb  and  goes  to  a  new  existence,  being 
born  and  re-bom  continually;  believing  such  a  one,  the 
man  of  little  wit  again  enters  the  womb  and  again  is  bom  to 
existence. 

"  As  the  wicked  thief,  taken  in  house-breaking,  is  punished 
in  consequence  of  his  own  act,  even  so  mankind ;  the  wicked 
man  is  punished  hereafter  in  another  world  in  consequence 
of  his  own  act. 

''The  pleasures  of  sense,  varied,  and  sweet,  and  heart- 
delighting,  stir  up  the  mind  in  changing  modes.  Seeing 
the  evils  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  therefore  I  went  forth, 
0  King,  unto  homelessness. 

"  As  f mit  from  the  tree,  so  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
fall  the  boy,  and  the  youth,  and  the  aged.  Seeing  this,  0 
Eing,  went  I  forth  from  home  unto  homelessness.  Most 
excellent  is  the  recluse's  certain  way.'' 
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Art.    XXIV. — The  Babylonian   Chronick.     By  Theo.   G. 
Pinches,  M.E.A.S. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  October, 
1887  (p.  656),  I  gave  the  text  of  a  tablet  of  the  Babylonian 
Chronicle  referring  to  the  period  immediately  following 
747  B.C.  Since  then  I  have  copied  and  studied  the  rather 
difficult  text  of  an  earlier  tablet  of  the  series,  of  which 
I  now  give  a  rendering,  accompanied  by  the  Babylonian 
text,  a  transcription,  and  notes. 

The  original  is  a  large  tablet  of  unbaked  clay,  about 
eight  inches  square  when  perfect.  The  upper  part  has 
now,  however,  disappeared,  so  that  probably  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  text  remains,  damaged  and  very  imperfect  in 
places.  The  writing,  though  clear,  is  not  in  the  best  style, 
some  of  the  characters  having  apparently  been  very  care- 
lessly formed,  and  portions  of  the  surface  preserved  have 
also  suffered  severely  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-three 
centuries  or  thereabouts  which  have  passed  since  the  present 
copy  was  written. 

If  we  may  form  any  conclusion  from  the  wording  of  the 
inscription,  it  is  probable  that  a  copy  of  our  text  fell,  about 
650  B.C.  or  earlier,  into  the  hands  of  Assyrians,  who  seem 
to  have  compiled  from  it,  or  from  another  version  which 
differed  somewhat,  the  series  known  as  the  "Synchronous 
History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia."  If  so,  they  left  out 
all  the  references  which  might  be  regarded  as  damaging 
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to  the  reputation  of  the  Aflsyrians  as  warriors,  or  too  lauda- 
tory to  the  Babylonians. 

The  first  column  refers  to  Eadiiman-MuruS,  son  of  Ear- 
indad,  and  grandson  of  the  Assyrian  king  A§§ur-uballit 
(1400  B.C.).  If,  however,  the  Babylonian  version  here 
published  be  correct,  the  Assyrian  copyist  of  the  "  Synchro- 
nous History  "  must  have  gone  somewhat  astray,  for  he  calls 
the  Babylonian  king  Eara-Murdad  instead  of  EadiSman- 
Murui,  and  leaves  out  the  name  of  his  father  Eara-indas.^ 
He  omits  also  the  fact  that  EadiSman-Murui  transported 
the  **  numerous  Suti "  from  the  East  (their  native  place)  to 
the  West  (the  land  of  the  Amorites),  "until  there  were 
no  more  '*  (ddi  Id  baU).  The  Assyrian  text  also  differs  in 
calling  Su-zigaS  by  the  name  of  Nazi-bugad.  We  learn 
from  the  ''Synchronous  History''  that  ASiur-uballit,  king 
of  Assyria,  avenged  his  grandson  by  killing  Nazi-bugal 
(=Su-zigad),  and  setting  on  the  throne  Euri-galzu,  son  of 
Buma-buriai,  whose  reign  forms  the  subject  of  the  second 
column  of  our  text. 

The  long  account  of  what  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  land  TlLmti°^  (the  land  of  the  sea-coast)  does  not  occur 
in  the  Assyrian  version.  The  Babylonian  version,  as  will 
be  seen,  was  not  a  mere  outline  of  what  took  place,  but 
a  detailed  account,  seemingly  compiled  from  trustworthy 
sources — ^probably  Euri-galzu's  own  records — and  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  amount  of  literary  merit.  It  is  probable 
that  Babylon  and  Borsippa  had  not  submitted  to  Euri- 
galzu  because  of  his  having  been  set  on  the  throne  by 
the  Eing  of  Assyria,  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  would  account 
for  his  adding  those  cities  to  his  dominions  (line  9).  The 
account  of  Hurba-tila's  challenge  to  Euri-galzu  to  fight 
with  him  at  Diir-Dungi,  and  the  defeat  of  Hurba-tila  there, 


'  The  name  of  Eara-indal  (=Ear-indaS)  eomee  in  lower  down,  wherB* 
however,  the  name  of  Kara-MiutiaS  ( =  KadUman-MttruS]  is  omitted,  making 
the  Assyrian  text  quite  incomprehensible. 
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are  likewise  absent  from  the  *' Synchronous  History."  The 
details  of  the  above  are  contained  in  columns  two  and  three, 
and  probably  occupied  a  great  part  of  those  columns  when 
the  text  was  perfect.  The  end  of  this  section  refers  to  the 
battle  at  Sugaga,  which,  howeTer,  according  to  the  **  Syn- 
chronous History,"  was  fought  with  f  *->{-  >-<  ^^  ^, 
!Ba-nirari,^  not  Kammanu-nirari  (as  our  text  gives).  Ram- 
manu-nirari  was  the  grandson  of  Ea-nirari,  hence,  probably, 
the  Babylonian  scribe's  mistake. 

The  fourth  and  last  column  treats  of  a  later  period— 
the  reign  of  Tukulti-Ninip,  of  Assyria,  who  conquered 
Babylonia,  and  ruled  the  country  for  seven  years,  when, 
a  revolt  against  his  rule  taking  place,  he  was  driven  out 
of  Babylonia,  and  Rammanu-nadin-&hi  (or  Addu-nadin-fthi) 
sat  on  the  throne.  Apparently  the  Babylonians  considered 
it  as  a  kind  of  judgment  against  him  that  the  great  ones 
of  his  country,  headed  by  A§§ur-nasir-apli,  his  own  son, 
also  revolted  against  him,  deposed  him,  and  slew  him  in 
Kar-Tukulti-Itinip,  the  city  named  after  him.  This,  as 
A§Sur-nasir-apli  came  to  the  throne  in  885  B.C.,  must  have 
taken  place  in  that  year.  Who  Tukulti-AS§ur-B61  ("my 
help  is  A§§ur,  the  lord"),  who  is  mentioned  twice  in 
line  12,  was,  is  unknown;  but  as  he  is  not  called  king, 
and  has,  in  fact,  no  title  whatever,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  he  was  a  common  man,  or,  at  most,  a  nobleman,  who 
tried  by  some  means  to  get  influence  among  the  people, 
and  attained  thereby  a  certain  reputation,  not  only  in 
Assyria,  but  also  in  Babylonia.  If  the  translation  of  the 
beginning  of  line  12  be  correct,  Tukulti-Ninip  would  seem 
to  have  ruled  Assyria  for  twelve  years.  This  portion  is 
one  that  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  Assyria,  and 
is  probably  for  that  reason  not  touched  upon  in  the 
"  Synchronous  History." 

^  Elsewhere  called,  seemingly,  B^l-niiari. 
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Two  interesting  paragraphs  referring  to  an  inyasion  of 
Babylonia  by  the  Elamite  king  Kidin-Hutrudift  follow, 
but  are  unfortunately  rather  mutilated.  These,  too,  have 
no  parallels  in  the  Assyrian  record  above  referred  to,  so 
that  we  have  no  means  of  filling  out  the  wanting  porta. 
We  must  be  thankful  to  get  them  as  they  are. 
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Col.  I. 


1 Sa  a  Sur  (P) 

who 

2 Sar   mAt       Kar-    ►•^f-    Dun-ia-a§      A 

king  of  Kar-DuniaSy  and 

y  »->f-    [A§§ur-UBALL-it] 

[AsSur-uballit] 

3 u-rak-kis  ina  bi-ri-§a-nu.      mi-sir  a-ha- 

covenanted  between  them,   the  boundary  of 
we§  u-kin-nu 
each  other  they  fixed 

4 ik-kil-ma  EPuS-ma  a-na    aS-ri-$a 

he  prepared  and  made  and       to      its  place 
u-tir 
restored 

5.  [f  £a-diS-man-Mur]-uS  mAr   f  Kar-in-da-aS   mAru    §a 

Kadi§man-Maru§        son  of     Kar-indad         son      of 
•^  Mu-bal-li^-at-  »->f-  Seru-u-a 
Muballitat-  -Ser&a 

6.  [mArtu]      Sa  y»->f- A§Sur-UBALL-it  Sar  biAt  ASSur  ^ 
[daughter]  of  ASSur-uballit      king  of   Assyria 

ka-ma-ri  Su-ti-i    rab-ba-a-tu 

troops  of  the     the  Sutl    numerous 

7.  ULTU   si-it  >-^f-    §AM-Si  &di  e-rib  >-^f-  SAM-Si 

from  the  riring  j^^J^*}     to  the  setting  {°*^'^^«} 

is-pur-ma  Adi  lA  baS-c.  Ina  Alakb-Su-uu 

he  sent  also  until  there  was  not.       In  their  goings 

8.  Al  Bi-ra-a-ta™       ina  ki-rib  mAt  Sar-Sar  u-kas-sir 

the  city  of  Biratu^  in  the  midst  of  Amurrl  |  ^^"^^  } 

*j<J  ku-up-pu  ip-te-e-ma 
the  keep  he  opened  and 

^  Or,  '<  the  fortreeses." 
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9.  a-na      MASSAR-ta"*  du-un-nu-nu. 

for  the  watch  they  were  strengthened. 

NtSK  iNA  LiBBi-Si-na  a-bur-riS  u-Se-sib.   Ar-ka-nu 

^•^^  {  midst  of  thlm  }  ^  comfort  he  set.  Afterwards 

10.  Ni§K    Ka§-si-i    ibbalkitu-su    idDku-§u.     |Su-zi-ga-a$ 
menof  KaSSi  j  ^gaTnSm  j  (*^*^  tiU«lbim.    Sazigai 

mAt  Ka§-§a-a 

of  the  land  of  Ka$$& 

11.  mAr  l&-ma-am-na  a-na  SARR-u-tu  a-na  fiLi-Su-nu  iS-Su-u. 
son  of  a  nobody  to  the  kingdom     over  them  they  raised. 

y  »->f-  A8Sur-UBALL-it 
A§§ur-uballit 

12.  [Sar]  mAt  ASSur  ^  a-na  tu-ru  gi-mir  §a  f  Ka-di§-man- 
king  of  Assyria      to  return  the  benefit  of      Kadiiman- 

Mur-uS  mAr  mArti-8u 
Murud,  son  of  his  daughter 

13.  [a-na]  mAt  Kar-»->f-  Dun-ia-aS  il-h*k.       J  Su-zi-ga-aS 
[to]  the  land  of  Kar-Duniad  he  went.  Suzigas 

mAt  EaS-§a-a 

of  the  land  of  Kad§& 

14 [f  Ka-]diS-man-Mur-ug  ina  kussi  .... 

.     .     .     .        Kadi§man-Muru$  upon  the  throne  .     .     . 


CoL.  II. 

1.  mu- 

2.  zi-it-tu  (P) 

furniture  (P) 

3.  e-li-Su-nu     .     .     .     -ma  ri-ig-mu  i- 

over  them    ....  and  the  cry 

4.  ^>  NAKRU  i-h[u-u]s-su.   a-ha-weS  u-tak-kil     .     . 

the  enemy  took  it.       Each  other  they  trusted   . 

J.K.A.8.  1894.  53 
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5.  u-Sam-kit-[8u-nu-tu]  kul-Iat-su-nu    NAPi8-ti"* 
he  caused  [them]  to  be  slain,       all  of  them — a  sdol 

1x1  e-zib  (?)-ma  ak-tu  (?)... 
he  did  not  leave  and      .... 

6.  u-     .     .     -ku  (?)    NAPiS-ti™  tam-ti"»  gal-la-ti»    ina 
he  [destroyed?]  life— (as)  a  great  sea  with 

da-mi-§u-uu  m&t  Tam-ti™  (?)•... 

their  blood    the  land  of  Tamti°»  [was  covered  ?] 

7.  id-du  (?)  u-Se-8u-u  ^>  ummani-Su  ni-ik-bu-da 
an  agreement  (?)  he  sent  forth.  His  army  we  honoured, 

ni-iz-ku-ur  su-un-     .... 
we  proclaimed 

8.  ^>  UMMANU    u-pa-aS-§i-hu      bu-se-e  ^>  nakri 
the  army                 rested,      the  property  of  the  enemy 

Sad-lu-tu°^  u-pa-ah- 

extensive  they  gathered  (?)... 

9.  a-na  gu-ru-ni-e         u-Se-li  i-tur-ru-nim-ma 
to  heaps  (?)  he  (j^'^geS'J       They  returned  and 

INA  tAbTI 

with  the  benefit    .     .     . 

10.  ul  ni-di-e-ma  f  Ku-ri-gal-zu  ki-i    kul-lat      niSe 
we  knew  not  and      Kuri-galzu    as        all      the  men 

ta- 

of  ba[ttle  ?].... 

11.  ina  nUe        ia-nin-ni       ul  ni-Si  e-nin-na 

among  the  people   our  rival    -j         .      |  Again 

ma-ta-tu 

the  countries 

12.  ni  (P)-is-bat  a-Sar-ka  ni-i§-te-e-ma  ir-ba-a-ni  ni-bil    •     . 
we  took,  thy  place  we  held  (?)  and  our  reward  (?)  we  took  away 

13.  .     .     -tu  nu-8ak-Si-du  ka-tuk-ku  i-tu-ur-ma  iS-     .     .     . 
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12.  a-ha-weS    ni-pu-u$.       J  Ku-ri-gal-zu  i§-me-e-ma 


13. 


each  other  will  make. 

a-na  mAt  Elammat  ^ 
to  the  land  of  Elam. 

T  Hu-[ar-ba-ti-la]     . 

Hurba-tila  .     .    •     • 


Kuri-galzu    heard  and . 

a-na  ka-Sa-du    iLL-ik-ma 
to     conquer  he  went  and 


abikta- 
their 


kul-lat 


14.  Sar  mAt  E-lam-mat  ina   DOr->->^  Dun-gi    ni-tu™ 
king  of  the  land  of  Eiam    at        DCLr-Dungi         battle 

analibbi-Su(P)-[nu]     .     .     , 
between    them(P)  .... 

15.  ina  pAni-Su  ib-bal-kit-ma        ]  Ku-ri-gal-zu 
before  him  revolted  and  Kuri-galzu 

.  §u-nu        iS[-kun].     [f  Hu-ur-ba-ti-la]  . 
overthrow    made.  [Hurba-tila]  .     . 

16.  §AR  mAt  E-lam-mat  kAt-su    iK§-ud 
king  of  the  land  of  Elam  his  hand  captured.   The  whole 

mAt  E-lam-mat,  mi-na-     •    .     . 
of  the  land  of  Elam    .... 

17.  ki-mi-is  ina  kin-si-Su  f  ^u-ur-ba-ti-la 
was  apportioned  (P)  among  his  portions  (P)     Hurba-tila 

Sar  m&t  E-lam-mat 

king  of  the  land  of  Elam    .     .     , 

18.  lu-u-i-di.         Sarru     f  Ku-ri-gal-zu  ki-i   a-ga-a-an-na 
then  knew.  The  king,    Kuri-galzu,     when        this 

19.  it-ti  Warrant  §a     nap-har  mAtati  man-da-at-tu"*    .     . 
with  the  kings  of        all    the  lands,      tribute .... 

20.  a-na  thi    f  ►■i^f-  Rammanu-nirari  §ar  mAt  ASSur   4^ 
against      Srammanu-nirari,  king  of  the  land  of  Assyria, 

ana  ka§a-du    .... 
to  capture 

21.  ina    &1        Sugaga    Sa  fiLi  nAr  Zal-zal-lat 

in  the  city  Sugaga     which  is  upon  the  river  Zalzallat 

ni-ta°^(P) 

battle  (P)  [with  him  he  made] 
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22.  XJMMANATi-la      i-dak,      ^>  rabOti-Su  . 
his  army  he  killed        his  great  men 


23.  y  Na-zi-muru-taS  mar  f    . 
Nazi-MurutaS,  son  of   •     . 

24.  §AR  m&t  A§§ur  ^  ina  (P) 
the  king  of  Assyria  in  (P) 


Col.  IV. 

1 Sarrani 

kings 

2 [ma]-har  »-»^f-  Ninip  id-di-ma    .... 

[be]  fore  Ninip  he  set  and .... 

3 [f  TuKUL-ti-]    .-Hf-  Ninip  a-na  BAbili  Jpf 

....     [Tukulti]-  Ninip      to     Babylon 

i-tu-ra-am-ma 
returned  and 

4 kar(P)-ri-bu  dCr  BAbIli  ^ 

.     .     .     .     approached  (P),        the  fortress  of  Babylon 
ik-[$Qd],  m&r-BABiLi  ina  kakki 
he  captared,  the  Babylonians  with  the  sword 

5.  .     .     .     MAKKUR  £-sag-gil    u     BAbili      ^ 
[he  slew],  the  property  of  E-saggil    and    Babylon 

ina      s&k  m&ti  uS-te-si 

into  the  street  of  the  land  he  caused  to  be  brought  forth, 

BfiLU  RAB-U         »->f-  MaRUDUK 

the  great  lord         Merodach 

6.  bil-ti-§tt         id-ki-e-ma      a-na  mAt  ASSur  Jpf 

his  tribute    he  gathered     and      to  the  land  of  Assyria 
u-sa-as-bit.  Har-ra-an  ^>  Sak-nu-ti-§u 

he  caused  to  be  taken.        The  path  of  his  prefects 

7.  ina  mAt  Kar->-^f-   Dun-ya-a5   ii-kun.        Sibit  Sanati 
in  the  land  of  Ear-Dunia§  he  made.  7      years 

T  TuKUL-ti-»->^  Ninip  Kar-^>f-  Dun-ya-aS 
Tukulti-Ninip  Kar-Duniad 
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8.  u-ma-'-ir.  ArkiI  ^»  rabOtb  da  hAt  AkkadT  ^ 
had  governed.        Afterwards  the  great  men  of  Akkad 

§a  mAt  Kar-»-»^  Dun-ya-a§  iBBALKTTU-ma 
(and)  of  Kar-Duniad  revolted  and 

9.  y  ►•^f-  Rammanu-nadin-A^i  ina  kussT  ABi-sa  u-Se-si-bu. 
IUmmana-nadin-&hi  on  the  throne  of  his  father  they  set. 

y  TuKDL-ti  »-+  NiNIP  §a  BAbiLI  ^  ana    LlMUT-tU 

Tukulti-Ninip,  who  Babylon    to        evil 

10.  [lu]-u-bil-la      y»-Hf-     AsSuR-na-sir-APLi    mAr-Su      u 
had  brought,  A§§ur-nasir-apliy      his  son,   and 

^:»  babOti  da  mAt  ASsur  Jpf  iBBALKrru-Su-ma 
the  great  men  of  Assyria  revolted  against  him  and 

11.  [ina]    KUSsT-Su    id-ku-Sa-ma    ina    Al    Kar-TuKUL-ti- 
from  his  throne  they  threw  him  and  in  Kar-Tukulti- 

>->f-  NiNiP     INA    BiTi     i-si-ru-Su-ma    ina    kakki 

Ninip  in  the  house  they  imprisoned  him  and  killed 

idDku-su 

him  with  the  sword 

12.  [Ana]   SiSsix  Sanati,   a-di  y  TuKUL-ti-»-i^  AsSur-B&l 
For  6        years,     until        Tukulti-AsSur-Bfel 

INA  mAt  AS§ur  ^  a-Sib — ana  tar-si  y  TuKUL-ti- 
in      Assyria  he  dwelt — in  the  time  of  Tukulti- 

>-»y-  AsSur-BSl  a-na 
Adsur-B^  to 

13.  [BAbi]li  it-tal-kanu 
[Baby]lon    went. 

14 y  B^L-na-din-SuMi      Sarri      it-ba-am-ma 

[In  the  time  of]  B^l-nadin-sumi,  the  king,  came  also 
y  Ki-din-»-^f-  Hu-ut-ru-diS  Sar  mAt  Elammat  ^ 
Xidin-Hutrudi§,  king  of  the  land  of  Elam. 

15.  [u-m]al  (P)-la  kAt-su  a-na  Nippuri  ^  ni§b-§u  is-pu-oh. 
he  filled(P)  his  hand,  at  Niffer  his  people  he  overthrew. 
DuR-iLi  ^  u  E-tim-gal-kalam-ma 
Diir-ili       and  E-timgal-kalama 


[. 
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16 Ni§E-Sa  i§-tal-lu  it-ru-ud-ma 

[he  captured  P],  his  people  he  spoiled,  drove  away,  and 
y  BfiL-na-din-SuMi  Sarru     .     .     -til-but-su 
Bel-nadin-Sumi  the  king 

17 BAMMANU-$ARRA-iDDi-na      is-sih-ram-ma 

.     •     .     .     Rammanu-Sarra-iddina  returned  and 

y  Ki-din->->f-  Hu-ut-ru-diS  mAt  Akkad  Jpf        ina 
Kidin-HutrudiS    the  land  of  Akkad  in  his 

SAN-i  TEBfi-Stt 

second  advance 

18 is-sih  Al  I-sin  i-rab 

he  removed,  the  city  Isin    |   ^f^^Qj  { 

nAr  Idiglat  gi-mir 

the  river  Tigris,     the  whole, 

19 [i-na  ?]  Marad  Jpf     abikti  kSSb 

[in]      Marad        the  overthrow  of 

rab-ba-a-tu  lim-ni§ 

the  numerous  people  evilly 

20 -du-u§-ma    ina    alpe   pa-ka-ar 

him  and  upon  the  oxen  a  claim 

21 -Su(P)-ud-ma      u-Sa-as-si 

—  '«»km«'i{s:rid'°J^) 

hur-ba-a-ti 
the  weapons  (P) 

22 -Sum-ma 

him  also 

23.  . -ma(P).'-ir 

governed  (P) 

24 -Su 

him 
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Free  Rendering. 


Col.  I. 

who the  king  of  Kar-Dania$ 

and  ASSar-uballit  made  coyenants  together^  and  fixed  their 

common  boundary he  prepared  and  made   and 

restored  to  its  place.  KadiSman-MuruS,  son  of  Ear-inda§, 
son  of  Muballitat-Seriiay  daughter  of  ASSur-uballit,  king  of 
Assyria,  sent  bands  of  the  numerous  Sutt  from  east  to  west 
imtil  there  were  no  more.  As  they  went,  he  banded  together 
the  fortresses  in  the  midst  of  Phosnicia,  opened  the  keeps, 
and  they  were  strengthened  for  the  watch  {i.e.  in  the  service 
of  the  Babylonian  king).  The  men  in  their  midst  (that  is, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fortresses)  he  settled  comfortably. 
Afterwards,  some  Kassites  revolted  against  him  and  killed 
him ;  they  raised  Su-zigad,  a  Kassite,  the  son  of  a  nobody, 
to  the  dominion  over  them.  ASSur-uballit,  [king]  of 
Assyria,  to  avenge  Eadi§man-Muru§,  his  daughter's  son, 
went  [to]  Babylonia;  [he  killed]  Su-zigaS,  the  Kassite. 
[Ka]didman-Muru§  [had  sat]  upon  the  throne  [of  Babylon 
for  .  .  .  years].^ 

Col.  II. 

furniture  (P) over  them  .  .  •  and  the 

cry the  enemy  held  it.     They  trusted  each  other 

he  caused  [them]  to  be  slain,  all  of  them — he  did 

not  leave  a  soul,  and  •  .  •  •  he  [destroyed  P]  life— the  land 

^  The  Assyrian  yersion,  as  given  in  the  *<  Syncbronoos  History/*  reads  as 
follows : — **  In  the  time  of  Aliur-aballi(,  king  of  Assyria,  Kara-Murdaii  (this 
should  be  Kadiiman '  Murutf  son  of  Kara^indai),  king  of  Kar-Duniai 
(Babylonia),  son  of  Muballitat-^riia,  daughter  of  ASsur-ubaUi^  soldiers 
of  KaSSd  reTolted  against  him  and  killed  him.  Nazi-buga$,  a  Kassite,  son 
of  a  nobody,  they  raised  to  the  dominion  over  them."  <*  [ASgur-uballi^  king  of 
Assyria,  to  ayjenge  [Kara]-inda§  (this  should  be  EadiSman-Marai),  [his 
daughter's]  son,  went  to  Kar-Dunial.  He  killed  [Na]zi  -  bugai,  Idng  of 
Kar-Duniai.  Kuri-galzu,  a  youth,  son  of  Buma-burial,  he  appointed  [to] 
the  kingdom;  [he  seated  himf]  on  the  throne  of  [his]  father.'* 
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of  Tftmti»  (P)  [was  covered?]  with  blood — ^a  great  sea  ...  • 
he  sent  forth  an  agreement  (P).  We  honoured  his  army, 
we  proclaimed  ....  the  army  rested^  they  gathered  (P) 

the  extensive  property  of  the  enemy he  caused  to 

be  raised  to  heaps  (P).    They  returned,  and  with  the  benefit 

we  knew  not,  and  Kuri-galzu  as  all  the  men  of 

ba[ttle  P]  ....  we  had  not  a  rival  among  the  people. 

Again  the  countries we  took,  we  held  (P)  thy 

place,  we  took  away  (P)  our  reward  (P)  .  .  .  we  caused  to 

be  captured,  thy  hand  restored  and  set  (P) 

them  and  thou 


Col.  hi. 

• a  penitential 

psalm  then SWtu  (?) 

•  .  •  •  1000  many-coloured  horses  he  gave  to  them  .  .  .  who 

accepted  the  language  and  brought  offspring,  he 

he  caused  the  watch  to  be  kept,  he  completed  the  time  .  .  . 
.  .  the  return  of  your  path.  I  brought  silver,  gold,  precious 
stones  •  •  .  •  [I]  then  [made]  glorious  ceilings  of  gold  for 

Merodach  my  lord  • then  I  caused  Babylon  and 

Borsippa  to  be  added  to  my  country.  Hurba-tila,  king  of 
£lam,  [sent]  to  Euri^galzu  the  king  (P)  thus :  **  Gome,  I  and 
thou  will   [make  battle]  together  at  DAr-Dungi."    Euri- 

galzu  heard,  and went  to  Elam  to  conquer  (it), 

and  Hu[rba-tila],  king  of  Elam,  [made]  battle  [with  him] 
in  the  midst  of  D{ir-Dungi.  [His  soldiers]  revolted  against 
him,  and  Euri-galzu  overthrew  them;  his  hand  captured 
[Hurba-tila],  king  of  Elam.     The  whole  of  the  land  of 

Elam was  apportioned  (P).    Among  his  portions  (P) 

Hurba-tila,  king  of  Elam then  knew.     The  king, 

Euri-galzu,  when  this  [happened,  levied  P]  tribute  with  the 
kings  of  all  the  lands,  [and  went]  against  Rammanu-nirari, 
king  of  Assyria,  to  capture  [him].  In  the  city  Sugaga, 
which  is  upon  the  river  Zalzallat,  [he  fought  with  him]. 
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he  killed  his  army,   he his  great  mea> 

Nazi-MurutaS,  son  of the 

king  of  Assyria  in  (P) 

Col.  IV. 

kings 

he  set  before  Ninip  and 

....  [Tukidtij^Ninip  returned  to  Babylon  and  approached 

,  he  cap[tured]  the  fortress  of  Babylon,  [he  slew] 

the  Babylonians  with  the  sword,  he  caused  the  property 
of  ]B-saggil  and  Babylon  to  be  brought  forth  into  the 
highway,  he  gathered  the  taxes  of  the  great  lord  Merodach, 
and  caused  them  to  be  taken  to  Assyria.  He  settled 
the  policy  of  his  prefects  in  Babylonia.  Tukulti- 
Ninip  governed  Babylonia  seven  years.  Afterwards  the 
great  men  of  Akkad  and  Babylonia  revolted  against  him 
and  set  Rammanu-nadin-&hi  on  his  father's  throne.  As 
for  Tukulti-Ninip,  who  had  brought  Babylon  to  evil,  A§§ur- 
nasir-apli,  his  son,  and  the  great  men  of  Assyria  revolted 
against  him  and  deposed  him,  and  in  Kar-Tukulti-Ninip, 
in  the  palace,  they  imprisoned  him,  and  slew  him  with 
the  sword.  For  six  years,  until  (the  time  of)  Tukulti- 
ASSur-BM,  he  dwelt  in  Assyria — he  went  to  Babylon  in 
the  time  of  Tukulti-AS8ur-B«l. 


^  The  Assyrian  yersion  is  as  follows: — **  In  the  time  of  fia-nirari,  king  of 
Assyria,  Kuri-galzu,  a  youth,  [was  king  of  Babylonia].  ^la-nirari,  king 
of  Assyria,  fought  with  him  at  the  city  of  Sugagi,  which  is  upon  the  riyer 
[Zalzall]at — he  accomplished  his  overthrow,  his  soldiers  [he  sle]w,  he  captured 
his  camp.  From  the  road  of  Subari  [to]  Kar-Duniad  the  fields  they  divided 
equally,  they  fixed  the  boundary,  the  frontier-line  they  fixed."  ''Rammanu* 
nirari,  king  of  Assyria,  (and)  Na2i-Murtlta3,  king  of  Ear-DuniaS,  fought  with 
each  other  at  Kar-IStar  of  Agarsallu.  Ramm&nu-nirari  accomplished  the  defeat 
of  Nazi-MurutaS — he  smote  his  forces  (P),  his  camp  and  his  standards  (P)  he  took. 
With  regard  to  the  boundary,  the  frontier-line,  the  line  (P)  of  their  boundary 
from  before  the  land  of  Pilas^,  which  was  like  the  windings  (P)  of  the  Tigris 
(at)  Annan  of  Agarsali,  they  made  and  fixed  as  far  as  LulumS." 
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[In  the  time  of]  BSl-nadin-§umi,  the  king,  there  came 
also  Kidin-5utrudi§,  king  of  Elam — he  filled  (?)  his  hand, 
and  overthrew  his  (BSl-nadin-Sumi's  P)  people  at  Niffer. 
[He  captured]  Ddr-ili  and  E-timgal-kalama,  spoiled  its 
people,  drove  away  also  Bel-nadin-§umi,  the  king,  his 
[opponent?]. 

.  .  ,  .  Eammanu-§arra-iddina  returned  and  Kidin-Hutrudi§, 
in  his  second  advance,  [attacked  ?]  the  land  of  Akkad.     He 

removed ,  he  entered  the  city  of   Isin.      The 

river  Tigris,  the  whole [in]  Marad  [he]  evilly 

[accomplished]    the    overthrow    of   the    numerous    people 

him,  and  upon  the  oxen  he  made  a  claim 

took  and  caused  to  be  removed  to  a 

distance.     The  weapons  (?) 

....  him  also. 


.  governed 
.    him  .  . 


CoL.  I. 

Lines  6-7.  :<H  '^  Hflf^  gTT  HK  &  "E^  H  Tf  4, 

kamari  Suti  rabbdtu.  The  rest  of  the  phrase,  ''until 
there  were  no  more''  {Mi  Id  basi)^  seems  to  demand 
some  such  translation  as  "troops"  or  "bands'*  for 
kamari.  The  word  is  not  a  frequent  one,  and  its 
meaning  has  given  a  certain  amount  of  trouble 
even  to  the  best-equipped  of  translators.  The  root 
seems  to  mean  "to  set  down,"  then  "to  set  apart," 
"separate."  '  Compare  ASSurbaniapli,  Cyl.  Rm.  1, 
col.  i.,  line  57:  ina  palia  nuhsu  dahdu,  ina  sandtia 
kummuru  hegallu^,  "  in  my  reign  fruitfulness  overflowed, 
in  my  years  fertility  (=^plenty)  was  constant.*^  Ku- 
murru  is  given  in  E.  56,  iii.,  line  12,  as  translating 
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V  ^f  gargara^  whioh  is  a  synonym  of  iakunn&f  from 
sakdnu,  "to  set/*  "make*';  and  in  W.A,I.  ii.,  pL  15, 
line  43,  the  word  kimri  translates  V  W  ^TT»  Sl^^' 
gar-ra  {gargara)^  in  connection,  with  ainyxxt  suluppi,  the 
probable  meaning  of  kimri  iinipat  suluppi  being  "a 
Jixed  amount  of  two- thirds  of  dates  **  (to  be  measured 
to  the  lord  of  the  field).  This  general  meaning  of  "  to 
set  apart"  is  supported  by  W.A.I.  ii.  22,  lines  30-32, 
where  kamaru  follows  "net  of  a  fowler"  and  "of  a 
fisherman,"  "  sack  of  com  "  {Bokku  sa  ieim)^  also  "  cage 
of  a  lion"  {nabaru  or  nabartu^  sa  niSi)^  and  seems  to 
be  a  synonym  of  ^]  ^  ^HJ,  parru,  which  is  probably 
connected  with  ^Sf ,  bara  or  parakku  "  sanctuary " 
(see  AS§urb.  Rm.  1,  col.  i.,  1.  24,  paru  naklu,  markas 
iarruti  "an  artistic  room — the  royal  chamber").  It 
is  apparently  from  the  word  kamaru  that  the  Akkadian 
^  •^^fcl  ^TT*"*  kamar,  probably  meaning  "partitioned 
room,"  is  borrowed.  The  meaning  of  "  division  "  for 
kamaru  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  fairly  well  proven, 
and  "  division  "  in  English  means  also  a  band  or  troop, 
thus  forming  a  good  parallel  to  the  usage  of  the 
Assyrian  word  in  this  text. 

The  word  rabbdtu  apparently  comes  from  rabdbu, 
Heb.  M^,  and  not  from  rab&,  Heb.  T\yi.  The  use 
of  the  feminine  plural  form  is  probably  due  to  the 
word  ^}  J^,  nisS  "  people "  being  imderstood  (see 
col.  iv.,  line  19,  where  nisi  rabbdtu  "numerous  people" 
occurs — nisi  being  always  construed  as  feminine,  not- 
withstanding its  masculine  form).  Sutt^  with  its  long 
final  vowel,  implies  that  the  preceding  t  belongs  to 
the  root  of  the  word,  and  that  it  could  therefore  hardly 
be  regarded  as  feminine. 

In  adi  Id  basi  we  have  a  series  of  ideographs — ^H^^ 
here  not  bSlu  "lord,"  but  adi  "up  to,"  "until";  •^ 
=ild  "not";  and  JB^»  *««*  "to  be,"  in  the  text 
written  with  the  phonetic  complement^  JQ^  ^  BA§-e 
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(baii)  indicating  the  oblique  oase  after  the  preposition 
adu  Ld  baii  ''not  being"  is,  in  fact,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  a  compound  word  in  Assyro-Babylonian.  The 
phrase  adi  Id  basi,  lit. ''  until  the  not-being/'  apparently 
means  **  until  there  were  no  more." 

The  words  which  I  have  translated  ''in  their  goings" 
are  written  »-  Jj^  ISL  l^^*  The  first  word  is  the 
common  preposition  »— ,  ina  "in."  The  second  word  is 
the  character  J^,  followed  by  the  plural  sign  J^.  jj^ 
is  not  the  usual  ideograph  for  dldku  "to  go,"  that 
being  generally  expressed  by  t^,  of  which,  however, 
J^  is  dialectic  representative.  Besides  dldku  "to 
go,"  jf^  (in  Akkadian  tr  or  er)  also  stands  for  dbdlu 
"  to  bring,"  irisu  "  to  plant "  (tr  or  er  is,  in  this  case, 
a  totally  different  root),  habdtu  "to  plunder,"  laldln 
"  to  spoil,"  kamijL  and  kkd  "  to  take,"  etc.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  read  ina  tabali-iunu  "on  their 
transportation."  The  other  meanings  naturally  do  not 
fit  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
Line  8.  >^TT  t^  "ElP  TI  4»  ^'^'  bi-ra-a-tu,  is  probably  not 
the  name  of  a  city,  but  the  plural  of  birtu  "  fortress " 
or  "  stronghold." 

The  word  "Jif  "gj  C^  ^,  D.P.  ku-up-pu,  I  have 
translated  as  "keeps,"  though  the  word  has  really 
a  singular  form.  The  construct  case,  kup^  occurs  in 
the  expression  kup  %§§ur%  "cage  of  a  bird,"  in  the 
syllabary  S^  No.  132,  and  the  word  is  met  with  also 
in  the  cylinder  of  Sennacherib,  where  he  says  that  he 
shut  up  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  "  like 
a  caged  bird"  {kima  %§§ur  kuppi).  Kuppu  therefore 
means  a  place  to  keep  either  men  or  animals — a  den 
or  keep— and  that  it  is,  in  this  passage,  an  underground 
place,  is  shown  by  the  rare  determinative  prefix  '^, 
which  stands  for  a  well  or  similar  excavated  place 
(fruru,  b&rtUf  hubbu\  see  Briinnow,  "Classified  List," 
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10267-10269).  Besides  the  meanings  given  by  Briinnow, 
the  tablets  80-11-12,  9  and  81-4-28,  861  give  the 
following : — 


Tim*<^T* 


T  UK  ttT 


•ET< 


'm< 


•HT< 


If    J=^          Tu-ul 

-m 

bur-tum      well 

•^T  STT    -^ 

is-su-u       hole  (P) 

<K  •«(:  ^ 

mi-ih-8u    pond 

^  s=i 

tam-tu"*     sea 

im  <^i^  j=g 

tu-ul-tu"^  well,  etc 

m-M 

Sit-nn»  (?) 

4    fll  s=g 

hi-ri-tu«^    ditch 

^M  yn  ^T 

ka-lak-ki 

•et  t^  H 

ku-ub-lu 

:i¥  !=i 

Ub 

Bf 

bur-tu»»      well 

<K  "^t  l^'E 

mi-ih-su     pond 

4  j=^ 

tam-tu»      sea 

^V'P^      lsea.8hore(P) 
hu-up-pui 

Hf jC  M^  ^t^ 

hu-paHu« 

"^T    C^   B 

kn-ub-lu 

:gT4!^s=g 

Su-ut-ta-tu"* 

BL<  KT  -S-* 

ha-ab-bu  • 

4cT(?)4-<4H8-ab 

BT 

di(P).'-u.tu 

^^    B'  I 

[biJ-i-Su' 

-^(?)4->?'7^ 

bu(P)-'.Sa.nu 

«=Bnf   5:?*  -3^ 

si-e-nu  * 

.0^- 

ig-ru 

BL<    -fflT    < 

ha-tu-u 

SLK  ttT  [1^'] 

ha-ap-[pu]  • 

>  80-11-12,9: 

m- 

«  80-11-12,9: 

^"B- 

>  80-11-12,9: 

4-. 

*  80-11-12,  9: 

». 

»  80-11-12,9: 

-fi--^. 

•  80-11-12,9: 

ha-ab-bi-lu. 

'  80-11-12,  9 

[bi-]-*-Su. 

•  80-11-12,9: 

fi-i*nii. 

»  80-11-12,9: 

^a-ap-pu-pu. 
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There  are  also  meanings  when  the  character  "^  has 
the  value  of  pu — burtu^,  iitpu,  aiiru^,  kubllu]  (?)  or 
kuplpu"],  kubbulu,  etc.  With  the  meaning  of  kalakka, 
it  was  also  pronounced  game,  as  were  likewise  the 
compound  characters  r^M,    { jpfj,  and  p^ff 

The  above  words  (the  meanings  of  which,  in  most 
cases,  will  not  be  made  out  with  certainty  until  they 
are  found  with  a  context  at  least  once)  mostly  contain 
the  idea  of  an  excavation  or  natural  depression  ^  in  the 
ground  (Tpl  means  an  enclosure,  ^  a  depression),  and 
determine  the  meaning  of  ^  kuppu,  with  which  the 
Heb.  CjS,  "hollow  (of  the  hand),'*  "  hollow  vessel  (pan, 
bowl),"  may  be  compared.  Nevertheless,  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  phrase  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful. 
Line  12.  fj  ^^  i^^  gl  ^^  "EnSI*  anatHrugimir.  These 
words  evidently  stand  for  ana  t&r  gimilli,  meaning  "  to 
avenge" — lit.  "to  bring  back  the  benefit"  or  "re- 
compense." 

Col.  II. 

Line  9.  fj  ,^  '^  ^  J^  ^,  ana  guruni  "to  heaps." 
Cf.  Lotz,  Tiglathpileser,  p.  123.  The  root  is  gardnu 
"to  heap  up,"  with  which  the  Heb.  |*lil,  "threshing- 
floor"  may  be  connected.  Compare  also  the  following 
from  80-11-12,  9:— 


"BIT 


^i     en     ^n      Ga-rin 

:S^[:ff^n'7^?]I>a-ag-rin 

with 


««- 


J^  Gu-ru-un 


ga[rinnu  P] 
ta[garinnu] 

in-bi,  fruit 


y  yy  ^(^  TT^S^Tl'liTSl         Ditto  -«H  ditto.    Il-lu-ru. 

^  I  haye  purpoeely  omitted  the  more  doubtful  meanings,  as  well  as  those  which 
do  not  seem  to  lUustoate  the  sense  required. 
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From  the  above,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  con- 
nection with  gurunu  **  heap/'  and  the  Akkadian  gurun 
"  fruit,"  and  garin  or  dagrin  "  threshing-floor  (P)." 
The  above  also  indicates  that  the  Assyro-fiabylonian 
inbu  **  fruit "  and  illuru  are  synonyms. 

Col.  III. 

Line  8.  The  expression  »->f-  i^  ^  •flf^  ^^^  J^ ,  sami 
hurasi  iliuti  '' glorious  skies  of  gold,"  is  interesting. 
The  word  iami  "  skies  "  here  is  probably  used  similarly 
to  the  French  dels. 

Line  9.  "gf  »s^  ^  "^^IT  "SSl »  l^-uiattir  "  then  I  added." 
This  word,  from  its  form,  should  be  the  Aorist  Shuphol 
or  Shaphel  of  iatdru  "to  write,"  with  the  prefix  l&\ 
nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  word 
lu'uidtir^  from  dtdru,  which  occurs  very  often  with 
the  meaning  of  "  to  add." 

Line  11.  ^"J^^]  >-+  J(+|  HfW>  D&r-Dungi  "the  fortress 
of  (King)  Dungi,"  is  mentioned  on  the  tablet  K.  2617» 
rev.,  1.  11,  in  connection  with  DAr-karadi  (line  8), 
and  some  interesting  names  of  men. 

Line  14.  V'  ^ij  ^^ify  V',  md^  Elammat.  This  is  ap- 
parently  the  usual  way  of  writing  the  name  of  Elam 
in  this  text  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  and  style. 
The  form  V'  i^  »^  V',  nidt  JSlamat,  occurs  elsewhere. 
The  name  of  Elam  is  commonly  written  ideographically 
as  in  line  13. 

Line  17.  ^  ^K  "^f,  kimis,  and  ^^  ^"eTT*  f^^?h  8©em  to 
be  connected,  by  the  common  change  from  m  to  n 
which  frequently  takes  place  before  sibilants,  etc. 
{iun-su  for  lum-«ti,  "his  name";  hansu  for  hamsu, 
"fifth";  ialintu  for  ialimtu,  "peace").  I  have  re- 
garded both  words  as  being  for  kimis  and  kim§i 
respectively  (the  former  probably  a  permansive  form), 
and  have  compared  the  Heb.  VDp  and  V23b,  "a  hand- 
ful," "  bundle,"  etc. 
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Col.  IV. 

Line  4.  The  word  "Babylonians*'  is  expressed  by  means 
of  the  ideographs  *g5I  jj^  i^^  ^>  ^^^  Bdbili 
D.S.,  "  the  son  of  Babylon/'  without  the  plural  sign. 

Line  6.  The  words  »-  ^  V',  ina  auk  mdUy  "into  the 
street  of  the  land,"  are  apparently  equivalent  to  "  into 
the  highway."  To  bring  the  property  of  the  great 
temple  E-saggil  out  and  place  it  in  the  street  was, 
of  course,  a  great  indignity. 

Line  6.  ^  >gn  -^  ^  :?:|=T  7^  HK  I  -  "-"  ^TTI 

*^+  Vfl^]  W  TY?  ^TT  '^ift*  h<*rr(^n  I>'P'  iaknuti'su  ina 
mdt  Kar-D.F.  Dunias  iskun  "  he  decided  (or  "  fixed  ") 
the  policy  of  his  prefects  in  Kar-DuniaS."  The  phrase 
iakdnu  sa  harranu,  "  to  set,  of  a  road,"  seems  to  mean 
"  to  map  out  a  course  of  action,"  "  to  decide  upon  a 
policy."  It  is  a  frequent  phrase  in  Babylonian  letter- 
tablets,  often  in  combination  with  iSpd  "feet,"  when 
it  seems  to  mean  "to  fix  one's  route,"  as  in  the 
following :  Nahd-mallim  ana  pdni-ka  ki  illikuj  harrana 
ana  iipi-su  {lI  taskunu,  "When  Nabft-u§alHm  went 
to  thy  presence,  thou  settest  not  the  road  for  his 
feet  * " ;  kapdu  harrana  ana  iipi-sunu  sukun,  "  set  the 
plan  of  the  road  for  their  feet.^"  See  also  the  New 
York  Independent,  Aug.  23rd,  1888,  p.  15. 
Line  18.  >^yy  ^  %W^9  ^^  ^^^^'  This  may  also  be  read 
Isin,  but  whether  in  that  case  it  would  indicate  the 
same  place  or  not  is  uncertain.  Other  ways  of  writing 
Iain  are  ^  ^ff  ^^  ^I@f>  I-si-in  (D.S.),  and  (ap- 
parently) ^  i^  ^,  which  was  pronounced  either 
Isin  or  Izin  (^  Hflf^  t^>  80-6-17,  1051),  the  latter 
apparently  being  the  Akkadian  pronunciation. 

1  Lit.  '*  foot." 


i.B.A.8.  1894.  64 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    The  Benares  Pandit. 

Sir, — Just  a  word  on  Colonel  Jacob's  interesting  paper 
reproduced  from  the  Academy  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  1894,  p.  650  :— The  "  decided  muddle'*  of  the 
valuable  Benares  Pandit,  published  by  Mr.  Lazarus,  is, 
after  all,  not  so  great  as  appears  on  the  surface.  The 
separate  pagination  begins  with  vol.  xiv. ;  but  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  we  find  a  continuous  numbering, 
just  as  in  the  preceding  volumes. 

Th.  Aufrecht. 


2.    Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  China. 

[The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  June  the 
16th:—] 

Oottingen. 

In  a  paper  on  "Sanskrit  Texts  discovered  in  Japan,'' 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (N.S., 
Vol.  XII.,  pp.  153  ff.).  Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  told  us  that 
during  the  Middle  Ages  innumerable  MSS.  were  taken  from 
India  to  China,  but  that  every  effort  to  discover  any  of  these 
MSS.  in  the  temples  or  monasteries  of  China,  up  to  1880, 
bad  proved  futile.  "Being  myself  convipced,"  he  writes, 
"  of  the  existence  of  old  Indian  MSS.  in  China,  I  lost  no 
opportunity,  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  of  asking 
any  friends  of  mine  who  went  to  China  to  look  out  for 
these  treasures,  but — with  no  result !  " 
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By  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  I  now  have  before  me  photo- 
graphs and  tracings  of  a  few  leaves  of  two  or  three  Sanskrit 
MSS.  or  portions  of  MSS.  which  are  preserved  in  one  of  the 
Chinese  monasteries.  In  themselves  these  fragments  may 
be  considered  to  be  of  slight  value ;  but  they  prove  that 
Indian  MSS.  do  exist  in  China,  and  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  more  may  in  time  be  forthcoming. 

What  I  possess  at  present,  I  owe  to  the  exertions  of  my 
friend  and  former  pupil  Dr.  A.  0.  Franke,  of  Shanghai,  to 
whom  the  thanks  of  Sanskrit  scholars  are  due  for  the  trouble 
which  he  has  taken  in  this  matter.  When  Dr.  Franke,  six 
years  ago,  went  to  China,  I  also  urged  him  to  look  out  for 
Indian  MSS. ;  and  I  now  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
from  him,  on  April  30th,  a  letter  in  which  he  writes  as 
follows: — 

"When,  some  years  ago,  I  said  good-bye  to  you  at 
Gottingen,  I  promised  to  write  about  any  Sanskrit  MSS. 
which  I  might  come  across  in  China.  I  am  rather  late  in 
fulfilling  my  promise,  and  even  now  can  do  so  to  a  very 
modest  extent  only.  But  it  is  not  my  fault  that  such 
should  be  the  case,-  for  Sanskrit  MSS.  are  indeed  a  rare 

article  here The  only  old  MS.  which  has  yet  been 

found  is  in  a  small  dilapidated  Buddhist  monastery  in  the 
mountainous  wilds  of  the  T'ien  t'ai  shan,  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang,  about  125  English  miles  south-west  of  the  port 
of  Ningpo,  where  it  was  seen  by  Dr.  Edkins  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Last  autumn  I  set  out  to  have  a  look  at  the  MS. 
myself,  and  I  am  sending  you  now  a  few  results  of  my 
expedition.  I  have  photographed  a  portion  of  the  MS., 
which  consists  of  twenty  palm-leaves,  and  is  evidently  in- 
complete, and  have  copied  other  parts  ;  and  what  I  am 
sending  are  photographs  of  both  sides  of  the  first  and 
second  leaves,  and  tracings  of  the  concluding  lines  on 
page  24,  as  well  as  of  the  writing  on  a  leaf  which  is  not 
numbered." 

Dr.  Franke  adds  that  by  the  people  on  the  spot  the  MS. 
is  believed  to  be  1300  or  1400  years  old. 

In  what  follows  I  shall  call  the  two  palm-leaves,  of  which 
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Dr.  Franke  has  sent  photographs,  A  and  B,  and  shall  denote 
the  concluding  lines  of  page  24,  spoken  of  by  him,  by  the 
letter  C,  and  the  unnumbered  leaf  by  the  letter  D. 

Of  the  two  palm-leaves  which  have  been  photographed, 
B  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  In  the  middle  it  has 
the  usual  hole  for  the  string  by  which  the  leaves  were  held 
together ;  and  it  is  marked  on  the  proper  right  of  the  back 
with  the  figure  2,  and  on  the  left  with  the  letter  numeral  dvu 
On  either  side  of  the  leaf  there  are  five  lines  of  writing, 
each  of  which  contains  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  ahharas. 
The  leaf  A  is  similar  to  B,  but  on  the  proper  right  a  portion 
of  it  is  broken  away,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  each 
line  from  five  to  six  akaharaa  are  missing.  This  leaf  also 
is  marked,  .on  the  proper  right  margin  of  the  back,  with 
the  figure  2,  showing  at  once  that  A  and  B  belong  to  two 
different  MSS. ;  and  it  contains  six  lines  of  writing  on  the 
first  side  and  five  on  the  second,  also  with  from  fifty-five 
to  sixty  aksharas  in  each  line.  C  presents  two  lines  of  well- 
preserved  writing;  and  D  contains  six  lines,  which  cover 
a  space  of  about  eleven  and  three-quarter  inches  broad,  by 
two  and  three-quarter  inches  high,  and  of  which  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  line  and  the  end  of  the  last  line  are  broken 
away,  while  the  rest  is  well  preserved. 

The  writing  on  these  fragments  proves  that  the  MSS  to 
which  they  belong,  so  far  from  being  1300  or  1400  years  old, 
were  not  written  before  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
For  A,  B,  and  0  exhibit  the  distinctly  Nepalese  characters, 
characterized  by  the  addition  of  a  curve  or  hook  to  the 
top  of  each  letter,  of  which  we  find  thd  earliest  specimens 
in  the  Nepalese  MSS.  of  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century;  and  the  writing  of  D  differs  little  from  the  ordinary 
N&gart,  and  may  be  described  as  that  particular  variety  of 
the  Mgari  alphabet  which  was  current  in  parts  of  Bengal 
about  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  On  these  points  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  certain 
that  the  MSS.,  or  fragments  of  MSS.,  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  TUen  t'ai  shan  monastery,  were  l;>rought  to 
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China   from    Northern   India  or  Nepal  not   earlier    than 

1200   A.D. 

I  give  below  an  exact  transcript  of  the  texts  of  the  four 
fragments.  Although  the  writing  of  A  and  B  is  very  neat 
and  distinct,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  owing  to  the  small 
size  of  the  photographs,  I  may  have  misread  one  or  two 
letters ;  and  the  texts  contain  a  number  of  clerical  blunders^ 
which  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  attempting  to  correct 
here.  Even  with  these  faults  what  I  give  will  probably 
enable  others  to  tell  us  to  what  works  these  fragments 
belong.  The  text  of  A  is  throughout  in  the  Upaj&ti  metre, 
and  is  in  praise  of  Buddha,  the  true  teacher,  who  is  con* 
trasted  with  false  teachers.  B  apparently  is  a  commentary 
on  a  work  composed  in  Anush^ubh  verses,  probably,  as  my 
friend  Prof.  Cowell  suggests  to  me,  a  T&ntric  work  con- 
nected with  the  Kdlachakra-tantra,  And  the  exact  title  of 
this  work  and  the  name  of  its  author,  or  of  the  author  of 
the  commentary,  may  be  given  in  C  {Paramdrthasevd  or 
Tattvdvaldkanasevd,  composed  by  Puwrfarika  or  Sripuneferlka). 
Of  D  I  do  not  know  what  to  make,  and  will  only  point 
out  that  it  gives  us  the  initial  verses  of  X&lidllsa's 
three  Mah&k&vyas,  the  Kumdrasambhava,  Meghaduta^  and 
Raghuvamm. 

F.    ElBLHORN. 


3.  The  Saint  Pir  Badar. 

Nctherclay  Houae^  Taunton^ 

2l8t  July,  1894. 

Dear  Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  particulars  about  Pir 
Badar,  concerning  whom  Major  Temple  writes  at  p.  565  of 
the  Journal  for  July,  may  be  interesting.  They  are  taken 
partly  from  Dr.  Wise's  unpublished  work  on  Dacca,  and 
partly  from  my  own  notes. 

This  saint  is  well  known  all  over  Bengal  and  Upper 
India.  His  full  name  was  Badru*dc/in,  ue.  "  full  moon  of  the 
Faith.**  He  is  also  called  Badr-i  'Alam,  or  "full  moon  of 
the  world/*     Born  at  Mirat  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  he  led 
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the  wandering  life  of  a  fakir^  and  was  probably  attracted 
to  Bengal  by  the  outburst  of  Muslim  propagandism  under 
the  renegade  Hindu  king  Jalaluddin  (1414 — 1430).  He 
lived  for  a  long  time  at  Chatg&nw  (Chittagong),  where  his 
Darg&h^  or  shrine,  is  still  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
venerated  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  district.  With  the 
usual  tolerance  or  superstition,  or  whatever  the  sentiment 
may  be  called,  so  prevalent  in  Bengal,  Hindus  and  Musul- 
mans  alike  worship  at  his  shrine.  Even  Maghs,  who  are, 
if  anything,  Buddhists,  pay  their  vows  to  him.  He  is  said 
to  have  left  Chittagong  shortly  before  his  death,  and  settled 
in  Bih&r,  where  he  died,  in  a.h.  844,  or  a.d.  1440. 

How  the  idea  of  his  dominion  over  rivers  and  the  sea 
arose  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  my  article  on  the  ''  Musulmans  of  Bengal,"  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review^  in  which 
I  have  pointed  out  how  the  primitive  nature  worship  of  the 
Non-Aryan  aborigines  of  India,  with  its  local  daimonia 
and  tutelary  spirits,  has  si^rvived  the  introduction  first  of 
Hinduism,  and  subsequently  of  Islam,  and  how  the  numerous 
Pirs,  or  saints,  whom  Hindu  and  Musulman  alike  reverence, 
are  in  all  probability  only  the  old  animistic  spirits  trans- 
formed. One  step  in  this  process  of  transformation  was  to 
appropriate  the  name  of  some  Musulman  saint  of  great  local 
celebrity,  around  whose  name  there  would  soon  grow  up  a 
mass  of  wild  legends,  varying  in  the  different  districts. 
A  spirit  who  ruled  the  waters  and  controlled  the  storms 
was  a  natural  and  inevitable  member  of  the  animistic 
Pantheon  of  a  land  of  seas  and  rivers.  In  Eastern 
Bengal  we  have  not  only  Pir  Badar,  but  Zinda  Ohazi, 
Ghazi  Miyan,  the  Pinch  Pir,  and  many  others  wielding 
similar  powers.  If,  as  is  highly  probable,  some  Badru'ddin 
or  other  came  to  Chittagong  by  river  and  sea  from  Dacca, 
almost  the  only  practicable  route  in  his  days ;  and  if, 
as  is  also  highly  probable,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
dangerous  sandspit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chittagong  Biver, 
where  so  many  ships  have  been  wrecked  since ;  and  if,  again 
most  probable,  he  swam  and  waded  ashore,  and  if  (to  add  just 
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one  more  probable  ^'if '^)  he  came  in  one  of  the  numerous 
Portuguese  ships  which  in  those  ,days  frequented  the  waters 
of  Eastern  Bengal — we  have  all  the  materials  necessary 
for  building  up  the  whole  fabric  of  legend  which  has  grown 
around  his  name.  One  Chittagong  legend,  for  instance, 
is  that  he  was  a  Portuguese  sailor,  whose  name  Dr.  Wise 
gives  in  the  somewhat  corrupt  shape  of  "Pas  Gual  Peeris 
Botheilo,"  in  which  we  may  without  difficulty  recognise 
Pascual  Perez  Botelho.  Perhaps  Badru'ddin  and  Botelho 
came  ashore  together,  only  in  that  case  the  Badru'ddin  in 
question  could  not  well  have  been  the  man  who  died  in 
1440,  as  there  were  no  Portuguese  in  India  till  fifty  years 
later  than  that  date.  But  how  and  when  the  various  legends 
arose,  it  is,  I  think,  useless  to  enquire.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  a  legend  that  no  man  may  tell  whence  it  sprung.  That 
the  worship  of  the  Chittagong  saint  should  spread  all 
down  the  Burmah  coast  is,  as  Major  Temple  points  out, 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. — Yours  truly, 

John  Bbames. 


Pit/old,  Shotteamill,  Surrey. 

2ith  July,  1894. 
Dear  Sir, — I  see  that  Major  Temple  asks,  in  the  current 
number  of  our  Society's  Journal,  for  further  information 
about  the  saint  known  as  Plr  Badr.  Perhaps  he  has 
not  seen  the  enclosed  extract  from  Dr.  Wise's  "Notes 
on  the  Races  of  Eastern  Bengal''  (privately  printed).  At 
p.  17,  under  the  heading  P&nch  Pir,  Dr.  Wise  also  quotes 
the  song  which  the  Muhammadan  boatmen  sing  on  the 
Ganges,  and  which  ends  with  the  words — 

Sar-i-Ganga,  P&nch  Pir,  Badr!-  Badr!  Badr! 
Dr.  Wise  was  at  one  time  Civil  Surgeon  of  Chittagong. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Bevbridoe. 
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Extract  from  "Notes  on  the  Races,  Castes,  and  Trades  of 
Eastern  Bengal,"  p.  14.— J.  Wise,  M.D. 

"PiR  Badr. 

''  Besides  Xhw&jah  Xhizr,  Bengal  supplies  other  animistic 
ideas  regarding  water ;  and  Plr  Badr  shares  with  him  the 
dominion  of  the  rivers.  This  spirit  is  invoked  by  every 
sailor  and  fisherman  when  starting  on  a  cruise  or  when 
overtaken  by  a  squall  or  storm.  All  Muhammadans  agree 
that  he  resides  at  Chittagong,  but  his  history  does  not 
disclose  the  reason  why  the  attributes  of  a  water-demon 
were  conferred  on  him.  According  to  one  account,  he  was 
a  shipwrecked  Portuguese  sailor,  named  '  Pas  Oual  Peeris 
Botheilo,'  who  reached  the  shore  by  clinging  to  a  piece  of 
wreck.  The  guardians  of  his  shrine,  moreover,  say  that  about 
150  years  ago,  Pir  Badr  arrived  at  Chittagong,  'floating 
on  a  rock,'  and  informed  the  terror-stricken  inhabitants 
that  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  Akyab  on  this  novel 
craft!  The  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong  being  then 
infested  by  Jins,  or  evil  spirits,  he  exterminated  them  and 
took  possession  of  the  whole  country.  The  modern  Darg&h 
or  cenotaph  of  Pir  Badr  stands  in  the  centre  of  Chittagong, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  city.  Faqirs  are 
the  custodians,  and  the  mosque,  with  its  rooms  for  pilgrims, 
is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  On  the  walls  of  the  cenotaph 
are  ten  niches  for  oil-lamps,  which  are  lighted  every  evening 
and  burn  all  night.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Bengal  visit 
the  Darg&h  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  or  to  obtain  the  favour 
and  intercession  of  the  saint,  while  Hindu  fishermen  regard 
him  with  as  much  awe  as  the  Muhammadans.  His  'Urs,  or 
festival,  is  celebrated  annually  on  the  25th  of  Ramaz&n,  the 
anniversary  of  his  death.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  Pir  Badr  is  no  other  than  Badruddin  Badr-i- 
'Alam,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Chittagong,  who  died 
A.H.  844  (1440),  and  was  buried  in  the  Chhot&  Darg&h  of 
Bih&r,  but  about  whom  we  possess  no  further  particulars."  ^ 

1  J.A.S.  of  Bengal,  part  i.  No.  3,  p.  302  (1873). 
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5.    The  Sai)sara-Makpalam. 

Je  trouve  dans  un  ouvrage  qui  expose  les  theories  et  lea 
pratiques  du  yoga,  ua  passage  qui  n'est  peut-Stre  pas  sans 
int^rSt  apr^s  I'^tude  qui  a  paru  dans  le  Journal  sur  le  Bhava- 
cakra  et  les  citations  du  Divyavadana  que  Miss  Foley  a 
ing^nieusement  rappel^es.  Ces  citations  ^tablissent,  on  s'en 
souvient,  que  le  Bhavacakra,  entour^  d'embldmes  qui  repr^- 
sentent  le  Pratityasamutpada,  servait  de  motif  de  decoration 
aux  vestibules  des  monastdres  bouddhiques. 

La  Hathayogapradipika  de  Svatmarama  (published,  1891, 
for  the  Bombay  Theosophical  Publication  Fund)  donne  (1. 13) 
une  description  du  yogamatha,  que  le  commentateur  com- 
plete par  un  extrait  du  Nandike9varapura9a.  J'en  d^tache 
les  lignes  suiyantes : — 

Kuryad  yogagrham  dhlman  suramyam  9ubhayartmana 
Drstva  citragatam9  chantan  munin  yati  manah  9amam 
Siddhan  drstva  citragatan  matir  abhyudyame  bhavet 
Madhye  yogagrhasyatha  likhet  samsaramai^dalam 
8ma9aiiam  ca  mahaghoram  narakam9  ca  likhet  kvacit 
Tan  drstva  bhlsai^akaran  samsare  saravarjite 
Anavasado  bhavati  yogi  siddhyabhilasukah 
Pa9yam9  ca  vyadhitan  jantiin  natan  mattam9  caladvranan. 

C'est  une  occasion  de  plus  d'affirmer  I'^troite  parent^  de 
tons  les  syst^mes  hindous,  philosophiques  et  moraux,  qui 
reposent  tous  sur  les  mdmes  id^es,  et,  dans  la  pratique, 
s'empruntent  mutuellement  les  mots  et  les  symboles. 

A  propos  du  Rhavacakra  rappelons  encore  le  passage 
suivant  de  la  Brajila:  paripiirnatriparivartadvada9akara- 
dharmacakrapravartani prajnaparamita.     [p.  171.] 

Louis  G.  de  la  Vall^ e  Poussin,  M.R.A.S. 

Oand,  University  Belgique, 
15  Juilkt,  1894. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

(July,  Au^QBt,  September,  1894.) 


I.    Obituary  Notice. 

Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  F.B.8.,  Corresponding  Member 
of  French  Institute,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  late  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Nip&l,  British  India. 

He  was  born  at  Lower  Beech,  near  Macclesfield,  Feb.  1st, 
1800,  the  eldest  son  of  Brian  Hodgson,  Banker,  of  that  city, 
by  Katharine,  daughter  of  William  Houghton,  of  Manchester 
and  Newton  Park,  Lancashire.  Educated  at  the  Orammar 
School  of  Macclesfield,  and  the  school  of  Dr.  Delafosse  at 
Richmond,  and  at  the  East  India  College,  Haileybury,  he 
entered  the  India  Civil  Service  in  1818;  he  became  Assistant 
to  the  Commission  of  Kumaon,  North- West  Provinces, 
in  1819,  and  Secretary  to  the  Resident  of  Nip&l  in  1820, 
which  post  he  occupied  until  1829 ;  he  was  Officiating 
Resident  for  two  years,  and  in  1833  was  confirmed  in  that 
post,  which  he  held  until  December,  1843,  when  he  was 
superseded,  and  returned  to  England  in  1844,  eventually 
taking  his  pension  and  resigning  the  Service.  Thus  he  had 
completed  his  service,  and  residence,  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  twenty-three  of  those  years  in  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Nip&l,  into  which  no  European,  save  the  StafE  of  the 
Residency,  was  allowed  to  penetrate.  He  did  not  marry 
until  after  he  had  left  the  Service. 

Thrown  thus  very  much  on  his  own  resources  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  Study  of  the  Religion,  Language,  Literature, 
Ethnology,  and  Zoology  of  the  kingdom  of  Nip&l,  and 
the  then  totally  unknown  Region  of  Tibet,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Empire  of  China.    In  1845,  after  an  absence 
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of  a  year-and-a-half  in  England,  he  returned,  as  a  private 
individual,  to  India  to  continue  his  scientific  researches,  and 
settled  at  Darjiling  in  the  Himal&ya,  within  the  limits  of 
British  India,  but  on  the  frontier.  With  the  exception  of  aa 
interval  of  one  year  in  England  he  resided  there  until  1858, 
when  he. finally  left  India  after  a  residence  of  thirty-seven 
years.  These  facts  have  been  stated  in  detail,  that  a  right 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  experience  may  be  formed : 
he  published  a  series  of  more  than  170  monographs  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and  other  periodicals, 
between  1824  and  1857,  the  result  of  personal  inquiry,  and 
based  on  original  materiaL  Of  the  rest  of  India  ha  knew 
nothing,  except  from  hearsay,  or  the  study  of  books. 

It  is  outside  the  sphere  of  this  Society  to  touch  upon  his 
official  life  as  Resident  of  Nip&l,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  his  contributions  to  Zoology.  I  restrict  myself 
to  his  contributions  to  Linguistic,  Ethnic,  and  Religious, 
knowledge,  which  rank  among  the  highest.  He  was  indeed 
a  labourer  in  a  virgin-soil,  and  he  had  the  advantages  of  a 
high  official  position  during  his  first  period,  and  of  learned 
leisure  in  his  second.  His  life  in  full  detail  is  now  being 
written  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Biographers  of 
the  time.  Sir  William  Hunter.  There  is  only  space  in  our 
pages  for  a  mere  concise  indication,  rather  than  description, 
of  the  result  of  his  labours.  To  secure  accuracy  I  quote 
the  words  of  one,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being 
informed :  **  Burnouf  well  described  Brian  Hodgson  as  the 
" '  founder  of  the  true  study  of  Buddhism.'  To  him  the 
**  world  still  owes  the  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
**  proselytizing  faith,  which  was  the  one  civilizing  influence 
"in  Central  Asia.  As  early  as  1824  the  ardent  young 
"  student  announced  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  Buddhist 
"Scriptures  in  Mipil.  At  his  own  expense  he  had  over 
"  400  manuscripts  copied  in  his  Himalayan  retreat,  and 
"  distributed  to  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  In  1835 
"  the  Orand  Lama  of  Tibet,  stirred  by  Hodgson's  splendid 
"  example,  presented  to  him  complete  copies  of  the  two 
"  great  cyclopssdias  of  the  northern  Buddhist  literature  and 
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*'  religion,  the  Kahgyur  and  Stangyur,  printed  in  1731  on 
**  fine  Tibetan  paper.  Each  set  comprised  334  yolumes,  and 
"  Hodgson,  with  his  usual  munificence,  gave  one  to  .the 
^'  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  the  other  to  the  East  India 
"  Company.  They  are  unique  in  Europe.  The  Eussian 
"  Government  lately  paid  £2000  for  a  copy  of  one-half  the 
'*  series.  At  the  same  time  he  was  amassing  an  unrivalled 
'*  collection  of  Himalayan  plants  and  animals.  To  the  British 
'*  Museum  alone  he  presented  more  than  10,000  zoological 
"specimens  (which  have  attained  the  honour  of  separate 
"catalogues),  and  there  is  scarcely  a  national  museum  in 
"  Europe  which  has  not  some  token  of  his  splendid  munifi* 
"  cence." 

"  A  bare  enumeration  of  his  writings  during  the  seventy 
"  years  of  labour,  since  his  discoveries  in  1824,  would  occupy 
"a  column  of  The  Times.  Philology  and  Buddhism  formed 
"  the  staple  work  of  his  life;  but  he  published  123  articles  on 
"  zoological  subjects  alone.  Every  mark  of  distinction,  which 
"  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  could  give,  was  showered 
"upon  him.  The  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
"a  delightful  home  in  Oloucestershire.  In  spite  of  bad 
"  accidents,  he  hunted  with  two  packs  of  hounds  till  betweea 
"  sixty  and  seventy.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  presence  and 
"  of  singular  refinement  of  features.  The  marble  busts  of  him 
"  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
"Bengal,  are  among  the  handsomest  in  their  possession. 
"Five  years  ago,  when  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  too 
"tardy  degree  of  D.C.L.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  the 
"whole  Sheldonian  rang  with  welcome  to  the  beautiful 
"white-haired  scholar,  who  had  come  forth  from  a  bygone 
"  world." 

Another  subject,  which  he  made  his  own,  was  the  duty 
of  educating  the  people  of  India  in  their  own  Vernacular. 
When  I  entered  the  Service,  in  1842,  there  were  three 
parties  :  the  Oriental  party,  which  insisted  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  dead  learned  languages  of  India ;  the  English  party, 
which  insisted  on  making  the  English  language  the  vehicle 
of  instruction.     Representing  the  third  party,  in  1837  Mr. 
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Hodgson  argued  with  power  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Yernaoular  of  each  Provincci  and  this  policy  was  with 
some  hesitation  adopted ;  and  half  a  century's  experience 
has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  new  departure  thus  made. 
Mr.  Hodgson's  letters  were  published  in  a  coUectiye  form 
in  1837. 

In  1841  appeared  his  '' Literature  and  Eeligion  of  the 
Buddhists  of  the  North/'  and  ''  The  Aborigines  of  India  " 
in  1847. 

I  again  quote  a  competent  authority:  ''How  these 
*'  writings  were,  and  are,  appreciated  by  the  most  competent 
'' judges,  may  best  be  shown  by  the  reference  to  what  has 
"been  said  of  them  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  the  Preface  to  his 
''Himalayan  Journals;  by  Eugene  Bumouf  in  his  Intro- 
''duction  to  his  'History  of  Buddhism/  dedicated  to  Mr. 
"Hodgson;  by  St.  Hilaire  in  his  'Life  of  Buddha';  by 
"  Adrian  Begnier  in  the  'Revue  des  deux  Mondes/  February* 
"  March,  1860 ;  by  Max  Miiller  in  his  Turanian  Chapter  of 
"Bunsen's  'Egypt';  and  by  Csomo  de  Cores  in  the  Bengal 
"Asiatic  Society's  Journal." 

Some  of  his  writings  have  been  brought  together  in  a 
collective  form  for  convenience  of  reference. 

(1).  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of 

India.     No.  xxvii.  in  1857. 
(2).  Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion 

of  Nip41  and  Tibet.     Triibner :  London.     1874. 
(3).  Miscellaneous   Essays    relating  to  Indian   Subjects. 

Two  vols.     Triibner's  Oriental  Series.     1880. 

It  may  safely  be  stated,  that  no  one  would  presume  to  write 
on  the  subjects,  covered  by  these  volumes,  without  consulting 
them.  They  could  not  be  described  as  b'ght  literature,  to  be 
casually  read,  but  they  supply  the  solid  bricks,  on  which 
the  foundation  of  our  Linguistic,  Ethnic,  and  Ethical, 
knowledge  of  these  regions  are  based.  I  am,  myself,  most 
deeply  indebted  to  them.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some, 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  was  not  an  "  original  discoverer  " ;  if  he 
were  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  what  is  the  meaning 
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of  those  two  words,  for  no  one  can  get  behind  the  communi* 
cation  made  from  the  field  by  Mr.  Hodgson ;  the  information 
supplied  to  us  was  gathered  from  the  lips  of  men,  previously 
inaccessible  to  the  scholar,  and  during  Mr.  Hodgson's  long 
residence  in  their  midst.  His  sympathetic  manner,  and  kind 
and  cordial  treatment  of  barbarous  tribes,  enabled  him  to 
tap  sources  of  linguistic  knowledge  absolutely  sealed  to  the 
European  scholar  on  his  hasty  tour  through  India,  and 
ignorant  of  the  vernaculars.  Learned  leisure  is  unknown 
to  the  hard-worked  Indian  ofScial.  I  can  truly  say,  that 
in  all  my  experience  of  linguistic  pioneers  I  never  knew 
any  parallel.  Some  may  have  desired  to  do  the  same  work 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  were  cut  off  early  in 
their  career  by  disease  or  death;  others,  equally  desirous, 
may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  or  leisure:  no  doubt 
Mr.  Hodgson's  official  position  greatly  helped  him. 

On  the  6th  Feb.,  1844,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  to  welcome  their  correspondent 
from  Nip&l,  known  to  most  of  those  present  by  name  only ; 
it  was  desired  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  to 
their  valued  and  talented  associate,  who  was  to  embark  that 
evening  for  England;  the  word  ''old''  was  applied  to  him 
in  the  Official  Report  of  that  period;  he  lived  more  than 
half  a  century  after  that  meeting.  I  had  the  privilege  in 
my  youth  of  being  present,  and  then  saw  my  honoured 
friend  for  the  first  time.  I  find  an  entry  in  my  journal  to 
that  effect :  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Society  it  was  deter- 
mined to  have  a  bust  in  their  room,  and  a  copy  of  that  bust 
was,  forty  years  later,  entrusted  to  me  by  Mrs.  Hodgson  to 
place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

England  is  chary  of  the  honours  conferred  on  English- 
men for  peaceful  and  scientific  services.  I  enumerate  such 
honours  as  he  received : 

(1)  He  was  in  1832  (sixty-two  years  ago)  elected  Corre- 

sponding   Member   of    the     Zoological    Society    of 
London,  and  received  their  silver  medal  in  1859. 

(2)  He    was    in    the    same    year    made    Corresponding 
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Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,   and    later 
on  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

(3)  He  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy 

of  Science,  Turin,  in  1834. 

(4)  He  received  the  gold  medal  from  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique 

of  Paris,  and  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1838. 

(5)  He  was  elected  in  1846   Honorary  Member  of  the 

Natural  History  Society  of  Manchester  and  Frankfort. 

(6)  He  was  made  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Ethnological 

Society,  London,  in  1846. 

(7)  He  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science,  and 
in  the  Department  des  Belles  Lettres  in  1850. 

(8)  He  was  elected  Honorary   Member  of    the  Asiatic 

Society  of  Bengal  in  1855. 

(9)  He  was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  American 

Oriental  Society,  New  York,  in  1858. 

(10)  He  was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the   Oerman 

Oriental  Society,  Leipsig,  in  1862. 

(11)  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1877. 

(12)  He  was  elected  D.C.L.  of  the  University  of  Oxford 

in  1889. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  great  triumph  in  the  streets  of 
Home  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  the  busts 
of  all  the  great  Romans  of  the  preceding  forty  years 
were  carried  in  procession,  but  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  are  described  by  a  contemporary  historian  as 
going  back  to  the  memory  of  Brutus,  "  because  lie  mts 
not  there.*'  So,  in  looking  down  the  list  of  Indian  decora- 
tions, worn  so  worthily  by  those,  who  have  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  Wisdom  and  the  great  Indian 
Nation,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  Sir  Henry  Yule,  Sir 
George  Campbell,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  and 
Sir  William  Hunter,  a  feeling  of  wonder  comes  over  those, 
who  know  what  he  did,  to  think  that  the  name  of  Brian 
Hodgson  is  absent ;  honoured  by  the  French  nation, 
ignored  by  his  own  Government  I     It  is  a  comfort  to  reflect 
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on  the  wise  remark  of  Mettemich  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1814,  who,  when  he  saw  the  Ambassador  of  England,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  standing  undecorated  in  the  midst  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Continental  Powers  covered  with  decorations, 
remarked,  "  le  moins  decor^e,  le  plus  distingu^e."  At  any 
rate  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  did  its  daty,  for  ten  years 
ago,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  on  my  motion, 
the  Council  memorialized  Lord  Ripon,  then  Viceroy,  to 
confer  upon  Brian  Hodgson  the  same  honour  so  worthily 
conferred  on  Walter  Elliot;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
Perhaps  to  have  been  publicly  called  the  "founder  of  the 
true  study  of  Buddhism''  by  such  a  scholar  as  Eugene 
Burnouf  is  a  greater  honour  than  any  which  the  India 
Office  could  have  conferred. 

After  his  final  return  to  England  he  lived  a  quiet  and 
happy  life  of  thirty-six  years :  having  had  the  misfortune 
of  losing  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  General  Alexander  Scott, 
in  1868,  he  remarried  in  1869  the  daughter  of  C.  C. 
Townsend,  Esq.,  of  Derry,  County  Cork.  The  society  of 
this  sweet  and  charming  lady  added  to  the  attractions  of 
his  domestic  circle,  and  his  genial  hospitality,  and  her  care 
and  devotion  accompanied  him  to  his  last  hour.  By  me, 
personally,  the  society  of  these  two  valued  friends  was  fully 
appreciated,  and  it  so  happened,  that  when  I  called  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1894  (Sunday),  to  welcome  them  back  to 
England,  according  to  my  custom  of  many  years,  I  found 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  was  slightly  indisposed,  and  his  medical 
adviser  was  opposed  to  visits  being  paid.  On  the  Wednesday 
following  he  passed  quietly  away,  and  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  event  I  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  gazed,  with 
sorrow  and  admiration,  on  his  noble  features. 

Sympathetic  notices  of  this  great  scholar  have  appeared 
in  foreign  periodicals.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Paris,  the  usual 
eulogium  was  passed  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  their  oldest  corresponding  Member.  We  shall  never 
see  his  like  again. 

August  6th,  1894.  R.  N.  C. 

J.K.A.8.   1894.  66 
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n.    Notes  and  News. 

The  Oayd  Tempk. — ^A  native  correspondent  says  :  "  On 
Tuesday,  May  29th  last,  a  sabha  of  distinguished  pandits  of 
Benares  assembled  at  the  Maharaja  of  Benares'  house,  and 
decided  by  an  elaborate  reference  to  sacred  and  religious 
books  that  the  Buddha  Ghiya  Temple  belongs  to  the  Mahant, 
and  is  a  Hindoo  Temple  of  Buddhadeva.  The  ninth  incar* 
nation  of  Yishnu  Mahabodhi  and  Bodhidruma  are  holy 
objects  of  Hindoo  worship.  His  Highness  contradicted 
and  denied  his  rumoured  sympathy  with  opponents,  and 
has  given  acquiescence  in  this  decision.  The  reason  why 
the  Hindoo  Mahant  of  the  Temple  of  Buddha  Gaya  dis- 
allowed the  Buddhist  priests  to  set  up  an  image  of  Buddha 
in  the  Temple  was,  we  are  informed  by  a  Hindoo  gentle- 
man, who  knows  the  facts,  that  his  advisers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fact  of  the  Mahant  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Buddhist  priests  would  go  against  him 
in  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  the  temple  was 
considered  so  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  as  to  justify  its  control 
to  be  continued  to  be  exercised  by  the  Hindoo  Mahant.  The 
Mahant  is  anxious  to  establish  his  legal  claim  to  the  temjde 
on  several  grounds,  one  of  which  is  that  the  Hindoos  con- 
sider the  shrine  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  places  for 
.  pilgrimage." — Homeward  Mail. 

Cyprm. — Mr.  Claude  Delaval  Cobham,  Commissioner  of 
Lamaka,  has  issued  a  third  edition  of  his  modestly  ^ititled 
"Attempt  at  a  Bibliography  of  Cyprus"  (Nikosia).  His 
first  list  (1886)  contained  only  152  titles,  which  has  now 
been  augmented  to  497,  though  he  does  not  pretend  to  include 
ephemeral  articles  in  periodicals,  and  he  has  deliberately 
excluded  the  productions  of  the  local  press  since  1887,  when 
the  new  Book  Law  came  into  operation.  The  arrangement 
is  in  the  main  chronological,  the  subsequent  works  of  each 
author  being  recorded  under  the  date  of  his  first.  Nu- 
mismatics, Epigraphy,  Language,  and  Cartography  are 
classified  separately ;  Consular  Brcports  (1856  to  1887}  and 
Parliamentary  Papers  (1878  to  1893)  have  also  a  special 
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heading  for  themselves.  There  is  a  list  of  newspapers, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  Owl  still  continues  to  exist, 
and  that  two  new  journals  appeared  last  year.  Finally, 
we  have  a  Bibliography  of  the  Oesnola  Controversy,  which 
has  recently  been  again  fanned  into  flame  by  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Ohnefalsch-Richter  to  America. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Badgers,  Honorary  Numismatist  to  the 
Government  of  India,  has  lately  made  some  rare  finds 
of  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Central  Asia;  amongst 
them  many  tmboped-for  novelties  have  come  to  light. 
Unfortunately  his  health  at  present  prevents  him  from 
attending  to  them. 


III.    Notices  of  Boo^. 

Society  in  China.  By  Robbrt  K.  Douglas,  Keeper  of 
the  Oriental  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College. 
London:  A.  D.  Innes  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  perplexing;  but  the  author 
instructs  his  readers  in  the  first  sentence  that  "  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  to. imply  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
society  of  the  present  day  in  China  and  that  of  an  earlier 
period."  He  thinks  that,  '' speaking  generally,  everything 
in  China  that  is  modem  is  ancient,  and  all  that  is  ancient 
is  modem.'' 

According  to  his  preface,  "the  object  of  the  book  is  to 
picture  the  Chinese  as  they  are,  and  not  necessarily  as 
they  profess  to  be,"  for  "  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  practice  and  profession  are  more  widely  separated 
than  in  China.  The  empire  is  pre-eminently  one  of  make- 
believe."  Evidently,  Professor  Douglas  is  possessed  with 
a  conviction  that  the  empire  of  China  is  very  much,  if 
not  altogether,  a  sham ;  that  "  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects  a  system  of  high-sounding  pre- 
tension to  lofty  principles  of  morality  holds  sway,  while 
the  life  of  the  nation  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  these 
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assumptions/'  We  are  sony  he  should  have  such  a  <x>n- 
yictioD.  It  appears  more  or  less  in  every  chapter.  He 
is  well  versed  in  the  history  of  China,  and  has  written 
not  a  little  on  its  systems  of  morals  and  belief.  Much 
information  about  it  is  conveyed  in  the  chapters  of  this, 
his  latest,  production^  but  the  conviction  in  question  every- 
where asserts  its  presence,  and  is  like  the  'Mead  flies 
which  cause  the  ointment  of  the  perfumer  to  send  forth 
a  stinking   savour." 

The  nature  of  the  principal  authority  on  which  he  relies 
for  his  statements  might  have  made  him  pause  in  the 
use  which  he  has  made  of  it.  It  is  the  Peking  Gazette, 
'*  the  oldest  journal  in  the  world.''  It  may  well  be  said 
to  be  so,  for  its  publication  must  have  gone  on  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years.  Though  we  call  it  the  "  Peking  Gazette," 
Peking  being,  under  the  present  dynasty,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  its  title  is  King  Pdo,  which  would  be  more  exactly 
represented  by  "Metropolitan  Reporter.'*  As  described  by 
the  late  Dr.  Williams,  vol.  iL  p.  420,  "  it  is  compiled  from 
the  papers  presented  before  the  Oeneral  Council,  and  con- 
stitutes the  principal  source  of  information  available  to  the 
people  for  ascertaining  what  is  going  on  in  the  empire  .... 
It  is  simply  a  record  of  official  acts,  promotions,  decrees, 
and  sentences,  without  any  editorial  comments  or  explanations, 
and,  as  such,  of  great  value  in  understanding  the  policy 
of  government."  In  it,  indeed,  the  Emperor  and  his 
Council  take  the  people  into  their  confidence  on  their  own 
proceedings  and  on  the  state  of  things  throughout  the 
nation.  As  Williams  says  again,  "It  is  very  generally 
read  and  discussed  by  educated  people  in  cities,  and  tends 
to  keep  them  more  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  their  rulers  than  ever  the  Romans  were 
of  their  sovereigns  and  senate." 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  two  articles  on  it  in  "  Frazer's 
Magazine"  (for  February  and  March,  1873),  shows  how 
it  performs  three  parts:  that  of  a  Court  Journal;  that 
of  a  Reporter  of  Imperial  Decrees ;  and  that  of  a  Record 
of  Memorials  from  High  Officers.    Among  those  memorials 
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there  are  many  from  members  of  the  Censorate,  distributed 
over  the  proyinces  of  the  empire,  and  whose  duty  it  is  "  to 
inform  the  sovereign  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people.*'  One  of  these  ofQcers,  of  the 
surname  Su,  having  presented  a  memorial  in  1833  to 
the  then  Emperor,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
T&o-Kwangy  that  sovereign  ordered  it  to  be  remitted  to 
the  proper  Board  with  the  following  judgment  : — 
"These  censors  are  allowed  to  tell  me  the  reports  they 
hear,  to  inform  me  concerning  courtiers  and  governors 
who  pervert  the  laws,  and  to  speak  plainly  about  any 
defect  or  impropriety  which  they  may  observe  in  the 
monarch  himself;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  employ 
their  pencils  in  writing  memorials  which  are  filled  with 
vague  surmises  and  mere  probabilities  or  suppositions. 
This  would  only  fill  my  mind  with  doubts  and  imcertainty, 
and  I  would  not  know  what  men  to  employ;  were  this 
spirit  indulged,  the  detriment  to  Government  would  be 
most  serious.  Let  Sii  be  subjected  to  a  court  of  inquiry  " 
(WiUiams,  vol.  i  p.  432). 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  King  Pdo,  I  must  hold 
that  the  use  which  Professor  Douglas  has  made  of  it  in 
his  indictment  of  the  Government  and  people  of  China  is 
uDJustifiable.  It  savours  neither  of  despotism  nor  of 
hypocrisy.  Of  the  other  sources  of  his  materials  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  speak.  As  he  has  given  his  adverse 
opinion,  however,  so  roundly  and  confidently,  this  may  be 
the  best  place  to  interject  the  judgment  of  a  few  writers 
who  take  an  opposite  view.  From  Mr.  Dyer  Ball's  very 
valuable  compilation,  styled  '*  Things  Chinese,"  I  take  the 
following : — Mr.  G.  F.  Seward  says :  "  I  find  here  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  a  sober  devotion 
to  the  calls  arising  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  an 
absence  of  shiftlessness,  an  honest  and,  at  least,  somewhat 
earnest  grappling  with  the  necessities  and  difficulties  which 
beset  men  in  their  humbler  stages  of  progress,  a  capacity 
to  moralise  withal,  and  an  enduring  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.     These  all  furnish  what    must  be  considered  an 
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essentially  satisfactory  basis  and  groundwork  of  national 
character.  Among  the  people  there  is  practical  sense; 
among  the  gentry  scholarly  instincts,  the  desire  for  adyance- 
ment,  the  disposition  to  work  for  it  with  earnestness  and 
constancy;  amongst  the  rulers  a  sense  of  dignity,  breadth 
of  view  considering  their  information,  and  patriotic  feeling. 
Who  will  say  that  such  a  people  have  not  a  future  more 
wonderful  even  than  their  past  ?'*  I  take  also  the  following 
from  Dr.  F.  G.  Rennie  ("Peking  and  the  Pekingese/* 
etc.,  1865,  Preface) : — *'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  national 
peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  is  their  extraordinary  addiction 
to  letters,  the  general  prevalence  of  literary  habits  among 
the  middling  and  higher  orders,  and  the  very  honourable 
pre-eminence  which  from  the  most  remote  period  has  been 
universally  conceded  to  that  class  which  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits  ....  I  have  left  the  country 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Chinese  nation,  as  a  whole,  is 
a  much  less  vicious  one  than,  as  a  consequence  of  opinions 
formed  from  a  limited  and  unfair  field  of  observation,  it 
has  been  customary  to  represent  it;  further,  that  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  generally  are  better  conducted, 
more  sober  and  industrious,  and,  taken  altogether,  in- 
tellectually superior  to  the  corresponding  class  of  our  own 
countrymen." 

In  the  Nouvelie  Revue  for  1888  (vol.  xxi.),  there  is  a 
long  and  able  article,  called  "La  Famille  Chinoise,'*  in 
which  the  writer,  M.  Q-.  Eug.  Simon,  formerly  a  Consul 
of  France  in  China,  argues  favourably  the  case  of  Chinese 
civilization  against  what  we  find  in  European  countries 
from  several  points  of  view.  The  smallness  of  the  space 
at  my  command  obliges  me  to  content  myself  with  quoting 
the  last  sentence  of  his  article: — "Enfin,  dans  un  temps, 
ou  tons  les  esprits  en  France  sont  pr^occup^  de  la  n^cessit^ 
et  des  difficult^s  d'une  r^forme  judiciaire,  on  aura  certaine* 
ment  remarqu^  le  systdme  chinois,  cette  self-jurisdiction  si 
siire,  si  rapide,  si  ^onomique,  si  sup^rieure  si  tons  les 
regimes  europ^ens;  et  plus  d'un  lecteur  se  sera  pris  si 
regretter    que   F^tat   de    nos    moeurs    nous   en   mette   si 
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8oin  que  Ton  ne  puisse  pas  m^me  r^ver  de  lui  rien 
emprunter/' 

Similar  testimonies  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  they  would  lead  to  any  modification 
of  Professor  Douglas's  opinion,  for  has  he  not  said  (on 
p.  288)  that  "  what  poison  is  to  the  snake,  what  the  claws 
are  to  a  cat,  what  the  ink  is  to  the  cuttle-fish,  craft  and 
dissimulation  are  to  the  Chinese  P"  Others,  however,  will 
not  be  prepared  to  pooh-pooh  the  government  and  social 
condition  of  Ohina  as  is  done  by  him.  In  one  of  his 
articles,  already  referred  to.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  says : — 
^'Despite  frequently  recurring  insurrections  and  the  pre* 
valence  of  great  abuses  everywhere,  patent  and  known  to 
the  multitude,  the  Chinese  have  been  held  together  in  the 
bonds  of  a  common  nationality,  rich  in  industrial  power 
and  resources,  happy  and  contented,  and  with  a  command 
of  material  comfort  beyond  the  usual  average  of  European 
populations,  and  all  this  under  one  supreme  and  central 
authority.*' 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  affirm  that  there  are  not  many 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  China,  yet  the 
goyemment  which  has  kept  its  vast  population  happy  and 
contented,  with  a  great  amount  of  material  comfort,  more 
than  most  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  enjoy,  ought  not  to 
be  summarily  described  as  one  of  '' make-believe."  We 
cannot  but  assent  to  what  the  late  Archdeacon  Gray  of 
Canton  has  said: — "Were  a  native  of  China,  with  a  view 
of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  people, 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  records  of  our  police 
and  other  law  courts,  the  transactions  that  take  place  in 
what  we  call  'the  Commercial  world,'  and  the  scandals  of 
what  we  term  '  Society,*  he  would  probably  give  his  country- 
men at  home  a  very  one-sided  and  depreciatory  account  of 
this  nation."  The  most  recent  statement,  not  quite  a  year 
old,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called  is  in  a  letter 
from  a  resident  in  Peking  to  his  old  teacher  in  England. 
It  says: — "Here  I  find  a  morality,  or  at  worst  a  most 
excellent  substitute,   free  from    all   trammels  of  faith  or 
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dogma,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  real  liying  power 
amongst  400  millions  of  people.  For  all  their  self-com- 
placent ignorance  and  for  all  their  dirtiness,  the  Chinese, 
aa  a  moral  people,  compare  favourably  with  most  European 
nations." 

We  have  said  enough  on  what  we  consider  the  great  defect 
of  ^'Society  in  China,"  and  cannot  go  into  much  detail 
on  the  subject-matter  of  its  twenty-six  chapters.  We  have 
read  them  all.  Oeneral  readers  will  derive  from  them 
much  information ;  only  let  them  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  remarks  condemnatory  of  the  people  and  government, 
or  of  some  other  subject,  even  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  approval  is  allowed.  For  instance,  the  seventh  chapter 
is  devoted  to  "Mechanics  and  Merchants."  The  author 
says : — ''  The  merchants  and  traders  of  China  have  gained 
the  respect  and  won  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  them.  For  honesty  and 
integrity  they  have  earned  universal  praise  ....  A 
Shanghai  banking  manager  lately  bore  the  following  testi- 
mony to  them  : — '  I  have  referred  to  the  high  commercial 
standing  of  the  foreign  community.  The  Chinese  are  in 
no  way  behind  us;  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  people  in  the 
world  I  would  sooner  trust  than  the  Chinese  merchant  and 
banker  ....  I  may  mention  that  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  bank  has  been  doing  a  very  large  business 
with  Chinese  at  Shanghai,  amounting,  I  should  say,  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  taels,  and  we  have  never  yet  met 
with  a  defaulting  Chinaman.' "  Professor  Douglas  willingly 
allows  the  praise  thus  given  to  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  China;  and  yet  he  finds  occasion  in  it  for  one  of  his 
gibes  against  the  structure  of  Chinese  society.  ''It  is 
characteristic,"  he  says,  "of  Chinese  topsy-turvydom  that 
that  class  of  Chinese  society  which  has  done  most  to 
promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation  should,  in 
theory  at  least,  be  placed  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  social 
ladder."  "The  four  classes  of  the  people"  was  a  very 
old  description  of  the  constituents  of  the  nation  An 
account  of  it,  with  the  reasons  for  the  classification,  may  bo 
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found  in  Dr.  Medhursfs  "  China :  Its  Staie  and  Prospects," 
on  pp.  32,  33.  Merchants  form  the  lowest  class.  That  by 
their  intelligence  and  honesty  they  have  gained  a  higher 
position  shows  that  the  relations  of  Society  change  in  China 
as  they  do  in  other  countries  with  changed  times. 

The  writer  does  not  know  that  all  bank  managers  at 
the  di£ferent  open  ports  in  China  have  had  an  equally 
happy  experience  with  the  gentleman  whose  words  Pro- 
fessor Douglas  quotes.  But  he  has  known  instances  of 
what  he  may  well  call  in  one  case  magnificent  honesty, 
and  in  many  other  cases  of  faithful  service,  among  Chinese 
employes  of  a  lower  rank  than  merchants.  And  he  will 
here  quote  two  sentences  from  the  protest  of  a  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Baldwin,  an  American  lady,  in  1882,  against  the  measure 
which  was  being  meted  to  Chinese  immigrants  in  the  United 
States.  She  says:  "For  years  in  this  my  native  land  I 
had  an  experience — yea,  many  experiences — with  American, 
Irish,  and  coloured  servants.  For  twenty  years  I  have  had 
Chinese  servants  in  China ;  and  if  I  could  now  choose  my 
servants  or  employes  of  any  kind  from  all  the  world  I 
would  take  the  Chinese  every  time^  for  faithfulness,  courtesy, 
honesty,  neatness,  and  everything  else  that  makes  a  servant 
valuable,  not  forgetting  gratitude  and  affection  in  return 
for  kindness  received." 

Professor  Douglas  has  several  references  to  Confucius, 
but  they  are  made  with  somewhat  "  bated  breath."  It  is  as 
if  he  were,  to  use  the  words  of  Pope  descriptive  of  Addison's 
attitude  towards  himself, 

'*  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

He  speaks,  p.  30,  of  ''the  inestimable  advantages  which 
Confucius  has,  by  his  moral  system,  conferred  on  his 
countrymen";  but,  on  p.  141,  this  is  somewhat  qualified. 
We  read  there:  "Wise  as  many  of  his  sayings  were,  it  is 
a  fact  that '  his  dicta  on  practical  affairs  were  for  the  most 
part  either  platitudes  or  fallacies';"  and,  in  proof  of  this, 
he  adduces  a  short  paragraph,  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  understand  fully,  from  the  last  chapter  of  "The  Great 
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Learning/'  In  fai^  own  last  chapter,  which  has  for  its  subject 
"  The  Religions  of  China,"  our  author  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  sage's  life  and  opinions.  He  tells  us  that  at  the 
age  of  19  ''he  married  a  lady  who,  like  the  wives  of  many 
other  celebrated  men,  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  her 
husband '';  that  ''Ck>nfuciu8  endured  the  burden  without 
complaint  until  his  wife  had  borne  him  a  son,  when  he 
sought  release  from  his  bondage  at  the  hands  of  the  very 
complaisant  marital  laws  of  the  country."  But  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  questionable  if  the  sage  ever  divorced 
his  wife.  The  evidence  in  the  case  is  against,  rather  than 
for,  such  a  conclusion.  In  what  follows  about  Confucius' 
career,  various  incorrect  and  derogatory  statements  are  made, 
but  we  pass  them  over.  "  In  Confucius'  system,"  it  is  said^ 
"  there  is  no  room  for  a  personal  Deity,  and  he  withheld 
all  sanction  to  the  idea  of  such  a  Being."  But  did  not  he 
mean  the  Divine  Being  when  he  used  the  name  "Heaven  " 
as  he  did  more  than  onceP  And  did  he  not  say  expressly 
that  ''the  fathers  of  the  Ch&u  dynasty,  by  the  ceremonies 
of  their  sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  served  Gbd,"  or,  if 
we  translate  the  characters  used  for  the  name,  "  served  the 
Supreme  Ruler  P"  I  wish  that  the  name  had  been  more 
frequent  on  his  lips,  and  that  it  had  been  his  habit  to 
think  of  it  as  a  Strong  Tower,  into  which,  when  the  princes 
of  his  time  disowned  him,  he  could  run  and  be  safe.  But 
we  must  consider  it  strange  in  Professor  Douglas  to  say 
that  "Confucius  withheld  all  sanction  to  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  a  personal  Deity." 

One  other  point. — Our  author  says:  "Once,  and  once 
only,  he  reaches  to  the  high  level  of  perfect  Christianity, 
and  in  the  enunciation  of  the  command  '  to  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you '  he  surpassed  him- 
self." To  rise  to  this  height,  even  once  only^  was  an  extra- 
ordinary achievement;  we  would  ask  Professor  Douglas 
how  often  he  finds  the  command  in  our  New  Testament. 
In  the  Confucian  books  it  occurs  three  times  (D.  M.  xiii.  3 ; 
Ana.  V.  xi.  and  XV.  xxiii«) ;  in  "  The  Great  Learning " 
(Comm.  X.  2)  we  have  also  an  exhaustive  expansion  of  it  as 
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"the  Principle  with  which,  as  with  a  measuring  square, 
to  regulate  one's  conduct."  When  one  of  his  favourite 
disciples  asserted  that  he  observed  it,  Oonfucius  simply 
replied  to  him :  "  Ts'ze,  you  have  not  attained  to  that ;  '^ 
he  even  acknowledged  that  there  were  four  applications  of 
the  rule,  in  not  one  of  which  was  he  himself  as  yet  able 
to  take  the  initiative  (D.  M.  xiii.  4).  After  having  allowed 
his  enunciation  of  ''the  golden  rule/'  our  author  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  from  his  limited  standpoint  he  had  no  future 
bliss  to  offer  to  his  followers  as  a  reward  for  virtue,  nor 
any  punishments  after  death  with  which  to  awe  those  who 
were  inclined  to  depart  from  the  paths  of  rectitude/'  Be 
it  so :  in  the  scheme  of  Providence  it  was  reserved  for 
One  greater  than  Confucius  to  bring  life  and  immortality 
to  light. 

In  his  6th  chapter,  on  "The  Literati  and  Farmers," 
the  author  first  approaches  the  "vexed  subject  of  the 
Opium  question — a  question  surrounded  with  sentimental 
enthusiasm."  In  refutation  of  "what  is. commonly  said  by 
the  opponents  of  the  trade,  that  the  habit  of  smoking 
acquires  such  a  pernicious  hold  over  those  who  indulge 
in  it  that  only  by  a  use  of  palliatives  can  a  confirmed 
smoker  be  weaned  from  the  habit  without  endangering 
his  life,"  he  calls  attention  to  "one  fact  which  disposes 
of  this  assertion."  The  fact  is,  that  ''in  the  Hong-Kong 
gaol,  where  opium-smokers  of  every  degree  of  habituation 
are  constantly  imprisoned,  no  notice  is  taken  of  their  craving 
for  the  drug,  and  no  remedies  are  found  necessary  to  relieve 
their  sufferings.  By  deprivation  they  are  cured  for  the 
time  being  of  the  habit,  and  in  no  instance  have  fatal 
consequences  resulted  from  this  Spartan  method."  The 
writer  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Hong-Eong  gaol.  For 
well  on  to  twenty  years  he  visited  it  every  Sunday,  and 
conducted  a  religious  service  with  the  Chinese  prisoners; 
often  also,  when  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  English 
prisoners  in  it,  conducting  another  service  with  them.  He 
does  not  recollect  the  subject  of  the  cure  of  opium-smokers 
coming  up  during  all  that  long  time;   but  he  remembers 
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distinctly  the  case  of  aa  English  prisoner,  a  man  of  good 
education  and  very  considerable  ability,  but,  unfortunately, 
an  inveterate  tippler,  who  told  him,  when  his  time  was  up, 
that  he  was  better  in  health  through  his  imprisonment 
than  he  had  been  for  years,  so  good  had  the  regular 
habits,  abstinence,  and  the  sufficient,  though  not  luxurious, 
diet  been  for  him ;  and  I  can  well  believe  that  the  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  diet  of  the  English  gaol  has  been  equally 
beneficial  to  many  Chinese  prisoners,  and  even  to  the 
opium-smokers  among  them. 

As  to  the  opium  trade  itself  Professor  Douglas  does 
not  express  his  opinion  very  definitely.  He  is  not  a 
"  sentimentalist "  about  it,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  give  the 
antithetic  term,  which  would  clearly  indicate  his  feeling 
and  place.  On  page  129  he  says  that  "the  practice  of 
smoking  opium  had  become  confirmed  among  the  people 
before  the  Indian  drug  was  first  imported."  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  they  were  not  Englishmen  who  first  introduced 
the  habit ;  but,  when  the  drug  came  to  be  carried  from  India 
in  English  vessels,  both  the  importation  and  the  smoking 
were  strictly  forbidden  by  severe  penalties ;  the  trade  was  a 
smuggling  one,  of  which  fact  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  Indian  Government  were  well  aware.  The  trade  was 
prosecuted  notwithstanding,  and  had  grown  from  a  few 
thousand  chests  to  more  than  34,000  chests  in  1840-42,  when 
our  first  treaty  with  China  was  concluded.  Opium  was  not 
mentioned  in  that  treaty ;  and  the  smuggling  continued  and 
increased  tiU  the  import  of  the  drug  was  legalized  by  the 
tariff  which  was  agreed  to  shortly  after  the  conclusion 
of  our  second  treaty  at  T'ien-tsin  in  June,  1858. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  T'ien-tsin  treaty  secured  the 
toleration  of  the  Christian  religion  in  China,  on  the  ground 
that  it  "inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  teaches  man 
to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by."  We  have  understood 
that  Lord  Elgin  demurred  in  his  own  mind  to  the 
introduction  of  this  article,  but  was  overborne  by  his 
counsellors.  We  have  always  felt  that  the  introduction  of 
it  was  a  piece  of  sublime  irony  while  Great  Britain  was 
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supporting  tlie  opium  trade  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  However,  it  was  introduced.  The 
opium  trade  was  legalized,  and,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  tariff  agreed  on,  it  continued  till  1885,  when  an 
additional  article  to  the  Convention  between  our  Minister, 
Sir  Thomas  F.  Wade,  and  the  G-rand  Secretary,  Li  Hung- 
chang,  made  at  Chi-fd  in  1876,  and  which  was  proposed 
by  the  late  Marquis  Tsftng,  Chinese  Minister  in  England, 
was  accepted  by  Earl  Granville.  Its  ratification  in  1886 
brought  the  controversy  on  the  import  of  opium  to  an  end 
for  the  time.  That  import  reached  its  highest  figure, 
and  was  over  80,000  piculs  (a  picul  =  133^  lbs.  av.),  in 
1888,  since  which  time  it  has  gradually  fallen,  and  last 
year  amounted  to  68,108  piculs.  Professor  Douglas  (p.  317) 
says :  "  This  will  bring  a  welcome  balm  of  consolation  to 
the  anti-opiumists ;  but  they  would  be  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise  if  they  flattered  themselves  that  this  decline  was 
due  to  the  diminution  of  the  habit.  The  real  factor  which 
is  driving  the  Indian  opium  out  of  the  field  is  the  opium 
grown  and  manufactured  in  China  itself."  In  this  reason 
for  the  decreasing  import  we  sorrowfully  agree  with  him. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  growth  of  the  poppy  has  been 
winked  at,  allowed,  or  even  encouraged  (it  matters  little 
what  verb  is  employed),  by  the  Chinese  authorities  them- 
selves. We  do  not  think,  however,  with  our  author  that 
they  have  had  their  own  profit  in  view  in  allowing  the 
native  growth.  They  have  thought  that  their  own  opium 
would  be  so  much  cheaper  than  the  Indian,  that  foreigners 
would  no  more  find  it  worth  their  while  to  bring  the 
commodity  to  the  Chinese  market;  and  that  then  they  could 
put  down  the  native  production.  This  is  the  reason,  it 
would  appear,  why  the  native,  though  inferior,  article  is 
ousting  the  Indian  and  superior  article  from  the  market; 
but  the  demoralization  of  the  people  must  meanwhile  be 
proceeding  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio.  The  policy  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  measure  of  a  merely  childish  political 
economy;  and  the  hope  to  be  a  baseless  delusion.  We 
wait  anxiously  to  learn  what  the  Chinese  Ministers  have 
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to  say  for  themselves,  both  in  their  proceeding  and  as  to 
their  hope.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  aboat 
3000  years  ago  the  ruin  of  the  country  was  threatened  by 
drunkenness.  We  have  a  proclamation,  in  the  Shu-ching,  by 
the  king  of  that  day  on  the  subject ;  and  we  have  the  fact 
that  there  is  so  little  drunkenness  in  the  China  of  to-day. 
Was  the  proclamation  effectual  to  produce  this  latter  con- 
dition P  Or  ought  we  rather  to  attribute  the  result  to  the 
gradual  establishment  of  tea  as  the  beverage  of  the  country  ? 
Some  have  ascribed  it,  with  less  reason  as  we  think,  to  the 
spread  of  Buddhism.  But  we  dare  not  hope  that  Ohina, 
opiumized  under  the  present  condition,  will  be  redeemed 
from  the  opium  habit  by  any  measures  of  the  rulers  who 
have  in  the  first  place  flooded  the  nation  with  the  drug. 
We  did,  and  are  doing,  wrong  in  sending  the  thing  there 
for  our  own  gain,  and  our  first  duty  is  to  oease  to  do  the 
evil.  The  future  that  rises  up  before  our  view  is  gloomy. 
We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  conclude  what  we  have  to  say 
on  the  subject  with  the  trite  Yergilian  quotation : — 

"  Facilis  descensus  Averni; 
Nodes  atque  dies  patet  atrijanua  Ditis ; 
Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evaders  ad  auras 
Hoc  optM,  hie  labor  est    Pauei  quos  cequus  amavit 
Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  JElhera  virtus. 
Lis  geniti,  potuere,     Tenent  Media  omnia  sylvce, 
Cocytusque  sinu  labens  circumfluit  atro*^ 

There  are  but  two  other  subjects  in  "  Society  in  China  " 
on  which  we  can  here  offer  some  remarks. 

The  one  of  them  is  the  "Outrages  on  Missionaries," 
occupying  chapter  xvi.  With  the  outrages  along  the 
course  of  the  Yang-tsze  river  in  1891,  to  which  reference 
is  specially  made,  unfortunately  many  literary  men  were 
connected,  and  our  author  says  (p.  119)  that  "China  has 
become  possessed  of  a  race  of  scholars  who  for  ignorance, 
bigotry,  violence,  and  corruption  are  probably  unsurpassed 
by  educated  men  in  any  country  calling  itself  civilized.'' 
This  description  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the  schoUrs 
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of  the  present  day  in  Ohina,  as  a  class.  We  hare  known, 
in  many  cases  intimately,  hundreds  of  them,  and  have 
found  them  gentlemanly,  courteous,  and  generally  well- 
behaved;  but,  no  doubt,  there  are  in  the  provinces  of 
China  many  disappointed  students,  "stickit  mandarins,'' 
more  or  less  approximating  to  the  description  given  by 
Professor  Douglas.  Missionaries  come  more  in  contact 
with  them  than  other  foreigners.  Disputes  arise.  Actions 
and  words  are  misinterpreted.  The  ignorant  mob  mis- 
understands the  men,  and  may  proceed  even  to  kill  them. 
We  know  of  no  men  who  require  such  careful  and  extensive 
training,  and  so  much  patience  and  power  of  self-restraint,  as 
missionaries  in  China.  We  have  seen  most^  if  not  all,  of 
the  inflammatory  pictures  which  were  circulated  against 
Christianity  in  1891,  and  were  violently  moved  by  them 
to  detestation  of  their  publishers.  The  representatives  of 
Christian  nations  at  the  Court  of  Peking  ought  to  insist 
on  strict  inquisition  for  the  movers  and  agents  of  such 
ofiences,  and  that  the  persons  whose  guilt  is  proved  should 
be  punished  as  their  crimes  deserve;  but  there  should  be 
no  recourse  to  the  "gunboat''  or  other  hostilities  of  war, 
in  which  the  guilty  are  likely  to  escape  and  many  innocent 
parties  are  sure  to  be  victims. 

We  then  can  thus  say,  with  our  author,  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  present  Minister  in  China,  Mr.  O'Conor^ 
will  be  able  to  "  give  aU  necessary  support  to  his  country- 
men, even  though  they  may  be  missionaries."  Life  for 
life,  where  the  taking  of  life  has  been  brought  home; 
disgrace  also  where  official  neglect  has  been  proved;  and 
sufficient  compensation,  which  will  be  the  most  effectual 
security  for  the  performance  of  treaty  engagements  by  the 
generd  government. 

The  other  subject  is  *'  the  Audience  Question,"  discussed 
in  chapter  xvii.  Our  words  on  it,  however,  will  be  few, 
for,  after  reading  all  that  Professor  Douglas  has  written, 
we  are  not  convinced  that  any  disrespect  was  intended  or 
done  to  the  foreign  Ministers  in  1873  or  1893,  on  which 
two  occasions  only  has  audience  been  given  to  them  as  a 
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body.  Other  receptions  of  indiyidaal  Ministers  there  may 
have  been,  as  of  the  American  envoy,  the  Hon,  H.  P.  Avery, 
in  1874,  and  of  our  own  Minister,  Mr,  O'Oonor,  in  the 
present  year.  Dr.  Williams,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Avery 
into  the  Imperial  presence  in  1874,  has  expressed  his 
perfect  satisfaction  with  the  ceremony  on  that  occasion. 
Our  author  says  that  a  hall,  or  "  temple ''  as  he  calls  it, 
outside  the  palace  enclosure  was  the  place  where  Mr. 
O'Oonor  was  received.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign  is  the  essential  thing  in  an  audience.  On 
the  locality  of  the  receptions  there  is  some  confusion  in 
the  accounts  of  them,  and  the  statement  (on  p.  247)  that 
"the  pavilion  outside  the  precincts  of  the  palace  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  warehouse  where  Yeh  proposed  to  meet 
Sir  John  Bowring'*  only  moves  us  to  a  smile. 

It  would  lengthen  our  notice  too  much  if  we  were  to 
enter  on  a  description  of  half  the  changes  which  show  how 
Chiua  has  advanced  towards  a  better  and  more  Western  style 
of  civilization  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin. The  most  important  article  in  that  treaty  was  that 
stipulating  that  between  the  courts  of  China  and  other 
nations  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  accrediting  of  Ministers. 
Now,  on  the  table  before  us,  there  lies  a  copy  of  "Instructions 
to  Ministers  and  Consuls  in  other  countries  "  (ffsing  ydo  chih 
chang),  published  in  1876.  On  other  signs  of  progress 
we  shall  not  touch ;  but  while  writing  this  notice  our  eye 
lighted  on  a  paragraph  in  the  Daily  News,  of  the  26th 
June,  with  which  we  conclude  our  notice  : — "  China,  so  long 
the  most  stationary  of  all  countries,  is  decidedly  moving  on. 
The  Viceroy  LI  Hung-chang's  medical  school  at  T'ien-tsin 
is  already  in  active  operation,  and  it  is  stated  by  a  Chinese 
paper  that  the  army  and  navy  will  in  future  depend  on  it 
for  their  supplies  of  medicines,  as  well  as  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  efficient  medical  men  for  both  services.  The  same 
authority  states  that  the  Chinese  druggists  are  totally 
ignorant  of  medical  chemistry,  all  prescriptions  are  filled 
with  raw  drugs,  and  the  patients  take  the  medicines  in 
decoctions.     Chinese  surgery  is   based   on   a  brass  model 
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representing  the  structure  and  the  locality  of  the  internal 
organs  in  the  human  body.  The  model  is  vague  and  unfit 
to  be  used  by  students  of  such  an  important  subject; 
whereas  (says  the  writer)  the  anatomical  works  of  the 
.West  are  written  upon  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  human 
body :  there  are  no  guessing  works  done  in  the  West ;  every 
tissue  of  the  body  is  minutely  described  and  located." 

The  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  mostly  all  very  good ;  we 
have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  Frontispiece,  and  with 
those  facing  pages  6  and  41 L  The  latter  structure  always 
impressed  us  as  the  finest  piece  of  architecture  in  all  Ohina. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  "Entrance  to  the  Lama  Temple," 
but  is  found  within  the  grounds  of  that  temple — a  most 
lovely  cenotaph  over  the  clothes  of  a  Panshan  Lama,  who 
died  of  small-pox  in  1780  on  a  visit  to  the  capital.  His  body 
was,  of  course,  sent  back  to  Thibet  to  be  buried,  while  this 
beautiful  monument  was  raised  over  his  clothes.  The  struc- 
ture facing  page  6  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago,  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  same  style. 
Its  proper  name  is  "  Altar  of  Prayer  for  Grain,"  or  "  Hall 
of  Prayer  for  a  good  year." 

J.  L. 

On  the  Original  Inhabitants  op  Buaratavarsa  or 
India.  By  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D.  (Archibald  Con- 
stable  and  Co.) 

In  collecting  and  arranging  our  too  scanty  knowledge 
of  these  tribes,  whom  we  may  conveniently  call  non-Aryan, 
Dr.  Oppert  has  adopted  an  artificial  rather  than  a  natural 
classification.  Tracing  the  names  of  most  of  these  people 
to  two  words  meaning  "  mountain,"  Dr.  Oppert  has  decided 
to  "call  those  tribes  whose  names  are  derived  from  mala 
Dravidians,  and  those  whose  names  are  derived  from  ko 
Ghiudians."^  The  "Dravidians,"  thus  defined,  include  the 
Mallas,  M&is,  Mh&rs,  Mah&rs,  Mhairs  or  Mers,  Pallar, 
Pallavas,  Pulayar,  Ballas,  Bhils,  and  many  others;  while 


1  Page  13. 
j.&A.B.  1894.  56 
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Dr.  Oppert  olasseB  as  **  Gaudian "  such  tribes  as  the  Kolis, 
Kdlas,  EdiSy  Konds,  Kands,  Oonds,  Eodagas,  Edtas,  Todas, 
and  Eurumbas. 

Br.  Oppert  regards  these  tribes  as  the  original  inhabitants 
of  India;  the  foes  of  the  invading  ''Aryans.^'  But  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  what  precise  ethnical  significance  Dr. 
Oppert  gives  to  the  word  "Aryan";  hence  his  belief  that 
Yishv&mitra/  the  ^shi  of  the  Third  Ma:^4^  of  the  il^g 
Yeda,  and  Oautama  Buddha '  were  not  "  Aryans/'  is  some- 
what  vague  and  indefinite. 

The  Section  on  Indian  Theogony  is  extremely  valuable; 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Oppert's  derivation  of  Umd 
from  Amma,^  the  Earth-Mother  of  the  Dravidians,  will  be 
found  to  hold  good.  The  fact  that  Amma  is  sometimes 
spelt  Uma  or  Umma,  is  no  evidence  at  all;  it  is  simply 
4ue  to  the  old  Indian  habit  which  spelt  Amritsar, — IJm^ 
ritsur,  and  does  not  change  the  pronunciation  of  the  first 
vowel.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  Umd  is  really  a  pure 
Aryan  word,  at  the  present  day  in  use  among  a  hundred 
million  speakers  of  Aryan  lauguages,  including  the  whole 
Slavonic  family.  In  Russian,  for  instance,  we  have  Um 
(in  compounds  Umo),  and  in  Bohemian  Uma,  meaning 
"knowledge,"  or  "wisdom,"  exactly  the  meaning  which 
Shankara  and  S&yana  give  to  Umft.^  The  same  word  Um  or 
Uma,  meaning  "wisdom,"  or  "knowledge,"  with  a  number 
of  verbal  and  adjectival  compounds,  is  found  in  Polish, 
Croatian,  Dalmatian,  and  Slovenish,  as  well  as  in  the  three 
Russian  dialects,  and  in  Bohemian.  I  hope  to  enforce 
this  derivation  at  a  future  date  by  a  series  of  tables 
showing  the  very  close  phonetic  relations  between  Sanskrit 
and  the  Slavonic  languages. 

There  are  two  sentences  in  Dr.  Oppert's  book  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  without  remark. 


1  Pp.  61,  678,  681,  682-98,  600,  606,  606. 
»  Pp.  19,  20,  102,  etc. 
»  Pp.  418-421. 

*  K0na  Upan\$had  ill.  2,  Comm.   "  YidjH  UmH-rCLpi^t " ;    and   Taittiriya 
Arai^yaka  x.  1,160,  Comm.  **  lJm&  brahmaTidy&." 
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.  Speaking  of  the  Babylonian  and  Biblical  dehig€%  Dr. 
Oj^rt  writes:  ^'Aa  the  Aryans  had  not  yet  entered  India 
at  such  an  early  date,  Manu  could  not  have  been  in  India, 
nor  could  the  Ark  hare  landed  on  the  Him&laya,  or  dse- 
where  in  this  country/'^  Nov  this  implies  that  we  know, 
as  we  certainly  do  not,  what  date  the  ''  Aryans  "  did  enter 
India;  an  event  really  as  little  ascertained  as  the  date  of 
the  Olacial  epoch* 

Then^  again,  Dr.  Oppert  tells  us  that  *'  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Indian  population  belonged  to  the  same  race  as'  did 
the  ancient  Akkadians  and  Obaldeans''^;  but  we  ought  to 
remember  that  this  statement  is  purely  hypothetical;  as, 
iq>  to  the  present,  we  have  no  ethnical  evidence  to  show  what 
race  the  Chaldeans  and  Akkadians  did  belong  to. 

Oharlbs  Johnston, 
Bengal  Civil  Service  (ret.),  M.R.A.S. 


Manuel  de  la  langue  Foule  (Anglic^  Fulah),  parl^b 
DANS  LA  Senegambie  et  le  Soudan.  Par  T.  G.  de 
OuiRAUDON.  Grammaire,  Textes,  Yocabulaires.  London : 
Luzac  and  Oo.^  1894. 

The  learned  author  sent  some  months  back  an  essay  on 
this  language  for  the  pages  of  our  Journal.  After  careful 
consideration  it  was  decidied  by  the  Council  that,  though 
it  was  undoubtedly  an  important  work,  it  was  hardly  of 
sufficient  interest  to  the  general  public  to  publish  in  the 
French  language  in  our  Journal^  our  space  being  limited. 
The  MS.  was  accordingly  posted  in  a  case  addressed  to  the 
author,  but  it  disappeared  "en  route,'*  and  though  the 
officials  of  the  General  Post  Office  at  my  request  sent  a 
special  agent  to  make  enquiries,  it  has  never  been  found. 
The  indefatigable  author  at  once  set  to  work  to  rewrite 
his  work  in  an  enlarged  form,  as  an  independent  volume, 
and  it  has  appeared. 

>  Page  336. 
»  Page  284. 
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In  my  "  Modem  Languages  of  Africa,'*  1881,  p.  157, 
following  Fredk.  Miiller  of  Vienna,  "Algemeine  Ethno- 
graphie/'  I  class  the  Fulah  language  in  the  Nuba-Folak 
group,  between  the  Hamitic  and  the  Negro  groups;  no  doubt 
this  is  provisional.  There  are  several  dialects  of  this 
language,  and  a  certain  amount  of  literature.  The  name 
has  appeared  in  several  forms  in  French  and  English,  being* 
even  called  Pul,  or  Foule,  as  the  present  author  has  entitled 
it.     It  is  a  language  of  importance  and  with  a  future. 

The  present  volume  of  144  pages  comprises  a  grammar 
of  77  pages,  texts  of  11  pages,  and  a  vocabulary  of  French 
and  Fulah  of  54  pages.  It  seems  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge. 

July,  1894.  R.  N.  0. 

Bengal  MS.   Eecords,  1782-1807,  with  a   dissertation 
ON  Landed  Property,  and  Land  Eights,  in  Bengal 

AT  the   end    of  the   EIGHTEENTH    OeNTURY.      By  SiR 

W.  W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  1894. 

These  four  volumes  comprise  a  selected  list  of  no  less 
than  14,136  letters  in  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Calcutta,  1782- 
1807,  a  very  critical  period  in  the  history  of  British  India, 
as  a  system  was  forming,  which  for  good  or  evil  would 
be  binding  ever  after  on  future  generations.  It  is  quite 
exceptional  to  discuss  subjects  of  purely  economic  and 
political  interest  in  the  pages  of  this  Journaly  which  are 
reserved  to  linguistic,  ethnic,  and  archaeological  topics;  if 
an  exception  be  made  in  this  case,  it  is  out  of  respect  to  the 
exceptional  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  author  of 
the  treatise,  who  is  one,  to  whom  India  is  so  much  indebted 
for  his  statistical  and  descriptive  works,  and  who  is  a  valued 
member  of  our  Society,  and  has  been  on  our  Council,  ever 
ready  to  render  the  Society  assistance. 

Just  one  Century  ago,  in  1793,  the  Permanent  Settlement 
of  the  Province  of  Bengal  was  passed  into  law ;  attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  it  aside,  and  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  extend  its  leading  principle  of  permanency  to  other 
Provinces ;  both  attempts  have  failed,  and  it  is  devontlj  to 
be  hoped,  that  they  ever  will  faiL  No  doabt  such  a  policy, 
as  a  Permanent  Settlement,  woald  not  in  this  Century 
(at  least  since  1840)  have  been  carried  oat,  unless  preceded 
by  a  survey  of  the  land,  a  discovery  of  the  area  cultivated, 
and  culturable,  a  record  of  existing  rights,  whether  of  pro- 
prietor, something  less  than  proprietor,  and  cultivator  in 
its  many  varieties,  and  a  settlement  on  some  certain  basis 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Bent  payable  by  the  cultivator  to 
the  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  Revenue  payable  by  the 
proprietor  to  the  State.  Besides,  the  great  Pax  Britannica 
of  nearly  one  Century  in  this  Province  has  altered  the 
problem;  the  population  has  increased  almost  up  to  the 
limits  of  sustenance ;  vast  tracts  of  culturable  land,  which 
had  become  a  waste,  occupied  by  wild  beasts,  during  the 
unsettled  political  state  of  last  Century,  have  come  imder 
culture,  and  agricultural  export  beyond  sea  has  come  into 
existence ;  the  great  promoters  of  the  Perpetual  Settlement 
in  1793  would  not  recognise  the  Province,  with  which  they 
had  to  deal,  and  deal  at  once,  in  the  guise  under  which  it 
appears  in  1893. 

In  the  *'  History  of  British  India,"  by  James  Mill,  pub- 
lished in  1840,  at  page  486  of  voL  v.,  appear  the  following 
words: 

'*  The  raiyats  (cultivators)  were  therefore  handed  over  to 
the  zamindars  (proprietors)  in  gross/'  ''The  legislators 
were  English  aristocrats,  and  aristocratical  prejudices  pre- 
vailed." These  expressions  have  always  appeared  to  me  to 
have  been  unjustifiable,  not  through  the  ignorance,  for  this 
great  policy  had  not  been  carried  out  in  a  comer  for  selfish 
purposes  by  low-minded  men,  but  from  deliberate  prejt*dice 
of  Uie  writer.  The  task,  which  Sir  W.  Hunter  has  under- 
taken, is,  by  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  Records  of  that 
period,  to  prove  this  fact.  I  admit  that  the  subject  will  not 
interest  many ;  science  is  more  captivating  than  provincial 
administration ;  the  investigation  of  a  Buddhist  Stupa,  or 
the  deciphering  of  a  Cave-InsoriptioUy  or  the  interpretation 
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of  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  hare  more  attraction  than  the 
discussion  of  measures  honestly  undertaken  to  alleriate 
the  heavy  burdens  of  millions,  who  had  suffinred  cruelly, 
their  unhappy  lot,  in  the  words  of  a  Statesman  of  the  time, 
being  cast  **  in  a  perpetual  conflict  of  two  fbroee,  the  force 
of  oppression  (on  the  part  of  the  Collector  of  the  Revenae 
of  the  land),  and  the  force  of  evasion,  exhibiting  an  intri- 
cate scheme  of  collusion  opposed  to  exaction/' 

To  me  who  half  a  century  later  had  the  same  problems 
placed  before  me,  in  1846,  when  the  Province  of  the  Panjib 
after  a  series  of  tremendous  battles  had  been  annexed, 
the  introductory  chapter  is  peculiarly  interesting  and 
instructive;  but  half  a  century  had,  in  1846,  supplied  the 
Government  of  British  India  with  a  body  of  trained  Revenue 
officials,  English  and  Native;  an  overwhelming  military 
power,  close  at  hand,  enabled  the  Divisional  and  District 
Officers,  on  their  arrival  in  districts,  where  an  Englishman 
had  never  been  seen  previously,  to  act  deliberately,  and 
with  a  certainty  that  their  orders  would  be  carried  into 
execution.     In  1793  these  advantages  were  wanting. 

Sir  W.  Hunter  treats  the  subject  coldly,  impartially,  with 
all  the  sang  froid  of  a  philosophic  historian,  but  still  in 
every  page  it  is  self-evident,  that  he  knows  the  region  and 
the  people,  whose  good  and  bad  fortunes  he  is  describing. 
He  quotes  chapter  and  verse  to  show  how  the  idea  of  a 
Permanent  Settlement  arose,  for  it  was  a  new  and  a  bold 
one;  what  were  the  exact  position  of  State-rights,  Land- 
holders' obligations,  and  the  Customs  of  Cultivators,  before 
this  great  measure  was  passed.  Those,  who  have  had  the 
same  problems  to  solve  in  other  Provinces,  can  sjrmpathise 
with  those  wise,  kind-hearted,  and  thoughtful  Statesmen, 
who  a  Century  ago  were  watching  by  the  cradle  of  the 
great  Empire  of  British  India.  No  doubt  mistakes  were 
made :  some  arose  from  over-caution,  some  from  their  being 
too  sanguine,  and  they  were  totally  deficient  in  that  know- 
ledge of  the  tenures  and  customs  of  the  land  in  India,  which 
are  familiar  to  the  present  generation.  British  India,  as 
they  knew  it,  was  in  a  weak  childhood ;  it  has  now  arriyed 
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at  a  strong  manhood,  and  yet  it  is  encompassed  with  dangers 
of  a  totally  different  character.  Sir  William  reminds  us, 
that  the  conciliatory  policy  was  dictated  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  Pitt's  Act  of  1784,  that  it  was  pressed  in  long 
and  able  despatches  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was 
solemnly  and  laboriously  discussed  by  the  men  on  the  spot ; 
they  acted  to  the  best  of  their  light ;  no  unworthy  motives, 
no  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement  or  gain,  influenced^ 
them.  They  could  not  have  dreamt  in  1793  what  British 
India  would  develop  into  in  1893.  Circumstances,  which 
they  could  scarcely  anticipate,  hav«  made  many  to  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  but  it  is  a  fait  accompli. 
To  cancel  it  for  the  sake  of  administrative  symmetry  would 
be  a  blunder,  to  tamper  with  it  under  the  influence  of  short-^ 
sighted  cupidity  for  more  Revenue,  would  be  a  crime.  Sir 
W.  Hunter's  judicial  dissertation,  supported  by  the  long 
array  of  correspondence,  will,  I  trust,  render  this  impossible. 
He  places  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Gornwallis,  and  his  colleague  Sir  John  Shore,  in  the  most 
favourable  light;  if  they  could  have  had  the  grace  con-^ 
ceded  to  them  of  moving  slowly,  and  allowing  the  decennial 
period  to  run  out,  it  would  have  been  well ;  but  no  official 
in  India  has  a  tenure  of  office  for  more  than  one  lustrum. 
Lord  Comwallis  went  on  the  maxim  of  ''Bis  dat,  qui  cito 
dat,"  instead  of  ''  Festina  lent^."  It  seems  strange  to 
Be  venue  officials  of  the  modern  school,  that  the  vid  media 
of  a  settlement  of  thirty  or  forty  years  was  never  suggested. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  policy  of  all  concerned  in  those 
days  was  that  of  generous  limitation  of  the  State-demand, 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  property,  both  in  the  proprietor 
and  cultivator,  and  in  those  days  India  was  little  known  or 
cared  for.  In  these  days  the  current  thought  of  the  Socialist 
is  to  declare  the  land  to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
practically  in  this  last  year  the  annexation  of  a  country  in 
South  Africa,  Matab^le-land,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  con- 
fiscation,  not  only  of  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign,  but  of  the 
land  and  chattels  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  Collection  of  Revenue  was  the  sole  idea  of  the  Native 
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Buler;  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  Buler  of  a  State,  as 
this  supplied  the  sinews  of  war,  and  the  material  of  luxury : 
when  in  1765  the  "Diwani"  was  transferred  to  the  East 
India  Company,  it  meant  the  annexation  of  the  Province. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  Native  process  of  collecting 
Beyenue  was  based  on  every  kind  of  cruelty  to  the  defaulter, 
even  personal  chastisement ;  yet  still,  owing  to  the  sparsenesa 
of  population,  the  Revenue,  nominally  asserted,  was  never 
realized:  the  existing  system,  derived  from  the  Mogul 
Empire,  had  broken  down  as  regards  the  State,  the 
proprietor,  the  cultivator.  In  1765  the  East  India  Company 
inherited  a  system,  from  the  cruelty  of  which  it  revolted : 
the  problem  had  to  be  solved;  the  proposed  panacea  was 
fixity  of  tenure,  a  statutory  title,  and  sale  of  land  in  case 
of  default.  Sir  John  Shore  was  in  favour  of  a  transition- 
period  of  ten  years.  Lord  Cornwallis  believed  honestly  that 
the  time  for  experiments  had  passed,  that  something  must 
be  done  at  once.  No  doubt  Anglo-Indian  administrators 
of  this  generation  would  have  sided  with  Sir  John  Shore, 
but  in  those  days  there  was  no  supply  of  skilled  officials, 
Kative  or  English;  the  only  ideas  of  the  latter  were 
commercial :  their  first  object  was  to  provide  the  Atit^urI 
Investment  of  a  Commercial  Company  of  Traders :  the 
officials  of  this  Century  are  of  a  different  type,  and  are 
Statesmen. 

In  spite  of  its  defects  there  are  advantages  in  the 
Permanent  Settlement  of  this  great  Province :  the  fortunate 
Proprietors  know  well  that,  though  the  British  Government 
is  bound  by  its  word,  there  is  nothing  to  bind  the  invading 
Russian,  or  French,  or  the  Native  Rulers,  who  might  come 
to  the  front.  The  great  landowners  know  that  their 
existence  is  tied  up  with  British  Rule :  it  has  enabled  a  rich, 
fat,  residentiary  class  to  come  into  existence :  the  Income- 
Tax,  and  Succession-Duties,  may  bleed  them  hereafter.  One 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Tillage-Settlements  of  Northern 
India  is,  that  the  agricultural  class  is  without  resources  for 
bad  years,  as  there  is  no  margin  of  accumulated  profit :  they 
can  only  just  pay  their  way. 
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I  congratulate  Sir  William  Hunter  in  having  added  this 
noble  disquisition  to  his  other  useful,  instructive,  and 
interesting,  publications :  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  person- 
ally, that  he  has  not  consecrated  his  leisure-hours  and 
literary  talents  to  the  description  of  military  campaigns, 
and  victories  purchased  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
poor  creatures,  who  had  no  conception  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  slaughtered.  His  pages  tell  us  of  the 
peaceful  triumphs  and  failures  of  wise,  and  conscientious, 
and  honest  (let  us  remember  that  last  characteristic)  ad* 
ministrators  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  people  for  their  benefit* 
During  the  Century,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  such  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  India, 
and  the  proud  boast  of  her  administrators. 

"  Peace  has  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  War." 
Not  all  attempts  to  benefit  the  people  have  been  successful. 
Sir  William  Hunter^s  eloquent  pages  show  how  hard  it  is 
to  do  good  on  a  great  scale  without  running  the  risk  of 
doing  much  greater  evil  in  an  entirely  unexpected  way. 
This  Act  was  passed  in  1793  for  the  benefit  of  the  great 
Land-owners :  it  has  been  the  ruin  of  nearly  all :  a  new  class 
has  taken  their  place,  and  enjoy  their  privileges.  The 
rights  of  Cultivators,  resident  and  hereditary,  were  to  be 
protected  by  interchange  of  written  documents:  all  this 
has  utterly  failed,  but  subsequent  legislation  has  done  much 
to  protect  the  weaker  against  the  stronger.  But  the 
amazing  increase  of  the  population,  no  longer  decimated 
by  War,  Pestilence,  and  Famine,  has  reduced  the  Cultivator 
to  a  dead  level  of  abject  poverty,  and  the  outlook  of  the 
next  half-century  is  very  depressing.  Such  is  the  lesson 
forced  by  experience  on  all  Anglo-Indian  Administrators, 
so  complicated  is  the  problem,  so  multiform  the  phenomena, 
and  so  difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  the  actual  facts. 

The  style  of  this  work  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and  the 
subject  is  fascinating.  It  seems  like  returning  to  one's 
old  love  to  leave  the  field  of  Language,  and  Religious 
Conceptions,  to  which  for  many  years  I  have  been  ex- 
clusively devoted,  and  bring  my  thoughts  once  more  to 
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the  subjecta  which  occupied  them  for  the  quarter  of  a 
century  which  ended  sadly  in  1867. 
August  7th,  1894.  Robbrt  N.  Oust. 

The  Popular  Religion  of  Northern  India.^ 

This  is  a  fascinating  book.  To  one  who  has  lived  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  East,  and  who  has  learned  how 
crude  are  the  ideas  of  many  of  those  who,  in  Europe,  claim 
to  be  experts  in  the  religion  of  India,  it  is  doubly  fascina- 
ting. May  it  be  as  useful  as  it  deserves  to  be,  in  teaching 
that  the  Yedas,  the  Upanisads,  the  code  of  Manu,  or 
the  Pura^as,  have  no  more  than  a  nominal  influence  over 
the  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aryavartta. 
The  ancient  Rsis  have  as  little  to  do  with  the  practical 
every-day  religion  of  Northern  India  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Perhaps  they  have  less,  for  he  has  his 
missionaries.  Yet  there  are  still  people  who  think  and 
even  teach  that  the  belief  of  the  Indian  cultivator  is 
founded  on  the  Yedas,  and  that,  though  perhaps  it  has 
been  corrupted,  it  can  still  be  traced  up  to  its  ancient 
so-called  source. 

Mr.  Orooke's  first  words  give  the  key-note  to  the  whole 
of  his  work — 

**  Many  books  have  been  written  on  Brahmanism,  or  the  official 
religion  of  the  Hindus;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the 
first  attempt  to  bring  together  some  of  the  information  available 
on  the  popular  beliefs  of  the  races  of  Northern  India.  ,  .  . 
I  believe  that  the  more  we  explore  these  popular  superstitions 
and  usages,  the  nearer  we  are  likely  to  attain  to  the  discovery 
of  the  basis  on  which  Hinduism  has  been  founded.  The  official 
creed  has  always  been  characterised  by  extreme  Catholicism  and 
receptivity,  and  many  of  its  principles  and  legends  have  un- 
doubtedly been  derived  from  that  stratum  of  the  people  which 

^  An  Introduction  |  to  the  |  PopularRelinon  and  Folklore  |  of  J  Northern 
India.  |  By  W.  Crooke,  B.A.,  I  Bengal  Civil  Service,  |  Honorary  Director  of 
the  Ethnographical  Survey,  N<Mili- Western  |  Provinces  and  Oudh.  |  Allahabad  :| 
Printed  at  the  Government  Prees,  North- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh.  |  1894. 
Price,  Rs.  2  4  0.  I  ^ 
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it  is  convenient  to  call  non-Aiyan  or  Dravidian.  The  necessity, 
then,  of  investigating  these  beliefs  before  they  have  become 
absorbed  in  Brahmanism,  one  of  the  most  active  missionary 
religions  of  the  world,  is  obvious." 

The  work  will,  therefore,  be  pre-eminently  useful  to 
European  students.  It  is  the  first  general  account  of  the 
actual  religion  of  rural  Hindustan,  which  has  been  written 
by  a  competent  scholar,  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  acute 
observer  on  the  spot.  If  a  selection  had  been  made,  no 
better  writer  on  the  subject  could  have  been  chosen  than 
Mr.  Crooke,  who  has  long  been  known  for  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  rural  habits  and  customs,  and  whose 
position  as  editor  of  North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries  has 
admirably  fitted  him  for  the  self-imposed  task.  As  one  who 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  Indian  official  to  find  time 
for  such  a  by-work,  I  must  congratulate  him  upon  its 
successful  and  admirable  accomplishment. 

The  work  will  .also  be  useful  to  his  brother  officers.  The 
Indian  cultivator  lives  in  an  atmosphere  so  different  from 
that  of  an  educated  European,  or  even  of  one  of  his  educated 
fellow-countrymen,^  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  ap- 
proaching him  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  are  sometimes 
incredible.  It  explains,  for  instance,  why  once  no  patients 
could  be  induced  to  stay  in  a  female  hospital,  whose  wards 
were  longer  east  and  west  than  north  and  south.  Women 
would  come  to  be  treated  readily  enough,  and  would  take 
away  medicine,  but  no  power  on  earth  would  induce  them 
to  sleep  in  so  ill-omened  a  building.  It  will  enable  the 
District  Collector,  who  is  an  enthusiast  for  sanitary  im- 
provement, to  walk  warily  among  the  numerous  pitfalls 
which  surround  him,  in  the  shape  of  the  godlings  of 
disease,  and  may  even  induce  him  to  wink  at  Government 
vaccinators  (wise  in  their  generation)  taking  fees  not  only 

^  It  is  extraordiinry  bow  ignorant  some  educated  natires  are  of  what  goes 
on  around  them.  I  naye  known  more  than  one  bighhr  trained  Grovemment 
serranf,  bom  and  bred  under  the  shadow  of  Calcutta  Uniyersity  and  the  most 
advanced  teaching  of  *'New  India,*'  who  had  never  even  seen  a  growing  rice- 
plant  till  he  was  made  a  Deputy  Ma^trate  and  sent  into  the  mufattil  to  learn 
ids  work.    This  may  sound  extraordmary,  but  it  is  a  literal  fact. 
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for  their  operations^  but  also  for  performing  every  now  and 
then  a  somewhat  elaborate  ceremony  in  honour  of  Sitala, 
the  dread  goddess  of  small-pox.  Only  in  this  way  do  they 
succeed  in  persuading  the  superstitious  villagers  to  allow 
their  children  to  be  vaccinated.  It  matters  little  to  the 
sanitary  reformer  that  the  subsequent  immunity  from 
small-pox  is  ascribed,  not  to  the  operation,  but  to  the 
accompanying  rites. 

The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  divided  into  eleven 
chapters  dealing  respectively  with  the  Godlings  of  Nature, 
the  Heroic  and  Village  GtHlUngs,  the  Godlings  of  Disease, 
the  Worship  of  the  Sainted  Dead,  the  Worship  of  the 
Malevolent  Dead,  the  Evil  Eye  and  the  Scaring  of  Ghosts, 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  Totemism  and  Fetishism,  Animal 
Worship,  the  Black  Art,  and  ]^ural  Festivals  and  Gere- 
monies.  To  these  are  added  a  very  complete  Bibliography, 
and  an  Index. 

Mr.  Grooke  devotes  himself  mainly  to  Central  Northern 
India,  or  Hindustan  proper.  He  has  also  drawn  much 
useful  information  from  Major  Temple's  excellent  work 
entitled  Legends  of  the  Parydb^  and  from  some  book  in- 
cidentally dealing  with  the  superstitions  and  customs  of 
Bihar  and  BengaL  The  completeness  of  his  work  as 
regards  Hindustan  (where  the  author  has  had  his  own 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  to  assist  him),  shows 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  by  other  observers  in  the 
remaining  Provinces  of  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  Bihar, 
and  Orissa.  To  a  Collector  of  those  Lower  Provinces, 
Mr.  Crooke's  work  is  not  only  instructive  but  suggestive ; 
he  is  at  every  page  reminded  of  some  custom  different 
from,  but  similar  to,  a  Hindustani  custom,  which  prevails 
in  his  own  district.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Black  Art  he 
is  reminded  of  the  wild  legends  current  about  Lona  Camarin 
in  her  reputed  birth  country,  Assam,  that  "land  of  witch- 
craft," and  how  the  Musalman  invaders  attributed  their 
frequent  repulses  to  the  incantations  of  her  disciples.  Or 
again,  the  very  first  chapter  will  recall  the  fantastic  folk- 
legends  of  Lorik,  of   Cuhar  Mai,  of  Dina  Bhadrl   (with 
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its  were- jackal),  of  Bijai  Mall,  all  with  their  strange 
introductory  invocations,  first  to  the  Mother  Earth,  then 
to  local  Village  Godling,  then  to  the  Mighty  Ganges, 
then  to  the  Sun, — "  Suraj  Mai,  who  gives  his  light  every 
day  " — and  finally  to  Raja  Indra,  who  rules  in  heaven  with 
his  consort  {sic)  Devi  Durga, — the  only  two  real  gods  of 
the  official  Hindu  pantheon,  who  have  not  been  entirely 
superseded  by  the  wonderful  crowd  of  miscellaneous 
divinities  whom  Mr.  Grooke  has  endeavoured  to  reduce 
to  a  system. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  give  more  than  two  extracts 
from  this  interesting  book.  I  only  give  them  as  illustrating 
the  curious  elasticity  of  rural  belief  in  India.  We  all  know, 
how  the  tomb  of  Nicholson  is  reverenced  by  the  Panjabis. 
A  prcpo8  of  this  custom  Mr.  Grooke  remarks : — 

**  The  primitive  grave-heap  grows  into  the  cairn,  and  the  cairn 
into  the  tope  or  stupa,  In  the  way  of  a  tomb,  a  Hindu  will 
worship  almost  anything.  The  tomb  of  an  English  lady  is 
worshipped  at  Bhan^ara,  in  the  Central  Provinces;  the  tomb 
of  an  English  officer  near  the  fort  of  Bijayga^h,  in  the  *AlIgafh 
district,  was,  when  I  visited  it  some  years  ago,  revered  as  the 
shrine  of  the  local  village  God.  There  is  a  sindlar  case  at 
Kawalpin^I "  (p.  314). 

Again,  on  p.  144,  he  says : — 

''Most  of  these  saints  and  godlings  whom  we  have  been  con- 
sidering are  comparatively  harmless,  and  even  benevolent.  Such 
is  nearly  always  the  case  with  the  ghosts  of  the  European  dead, 
who  are  constantly  deified.  Perhaps  because  the  ^bib  is  such 
a  curiously  incomprehensible  personage  to  the  rustic  he  is  believed 
to  retain  his  powers  in  the  after  world.  But  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  unconscious  tribute  to  the  foreign  ruler,  that  his  ghost  should 
be  beneficent.  The  gardener  in  charge  of  the  station  cemetery 
in  Mirzapur  recently  informed  me  that  he  constantly  sees  the 
ghosts  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  buried  there  coming  out  for 
a  walk  in  the  hot  summer  nights,  and  that  they  never  harm  him." 

In  conclusion,  as  one  who  has  himself  been  condemned 
to  years  of  hard  labour  at  the  hands  of  Indian  compositors, 
I  must  condole  with  Mr.  Grooke  on  the  misprints  which 
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have  here  and  tiiere  disfig^ured  hiA  most  careful  and  con- 
soientioua  work.  A  perusal  of  his  sixth  chapter  has  induced 
me  to  believe  that  these  have  been  deliberately  introduced 
by  the  Printer's  Devil  in  order  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  author  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  them.  A  long  experience  of  Indian  printers 
and,  to  their  shame  be  it  spoken,  some  of  the  Government 
presses  are  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect,  has  taught 
me  to  expect  a  definite  and  large  percentage  of  new  mistakes 
to  be  introduced  into  a  work  after  the  final  proofs  have  been 
carefully  checked  and  returned  without  an  error  undetected 
to  the  printer. 

G.  A.  G. 


Arabic. 

As  an  appendix  to  Part  12  of  the  Centralblalt  fur  Biblio- 
thekawesen  Prof.  Steinschneider  has  published  (in  German) 
a  treatise  on  the  Arabic  translations  from  the  Greek, 

Prof.  G.  Jahn,  of  Koenigsberg,  has  just  published  the 
first  four  parts  of  his  translation  of  Sibawachi's  Book  on 
Grammar  according  to  H.  Derenbourg's  edition  of  the 
original.  The  translation  is  largely  annotated,  and  ac- 
companied by  extracts  from  Sirafl's  and  other  commentaries. 
This  meritorious  undertaking,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Boyal  Prusssian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Deutsche 
Morgenlaendische  Gesellschnchaft,  will,  we  hope,  greatly 
further  the  study  of  the  oldest  and  also  obscurest  of  Arabic 
Grammarians. 

Mr.  K  Fagnan  has  published  a  detailed  list  of  the  MSS. 
of  one  Museum's  library  in  Algiers. 
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Abhidhammo,  560. 

Abi'1-Fat^,  author  or  copyist  of  old 
Persian  commentary  on  J(|lar'an, 
423  et  seq. 

doctrines,  604. 

date  and  habitat,  606. 

Abohola,  631 »  646. . 

Abul  Fazl,  766. 

Agastya,  248. 

Agni  and  his  three  brothers,  legend  in 
firhadderata,  12. 

Alexander's  entey  into  India,  677  et  aq. 

Allen,  H.  J.,  Ssiima  ChHen's  his- 
torical records,  269. 

Aluchalu  inscription,  713. 

Andaka,  680. 

Anda-raj,  6S0. 

Annual  Keport,  677. 

Anugita,  131. 

Ardinis,  700. 
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REPORT 

OF  THB 

TRANSLITERATION     COMMITTEE. 
{Adopted  hy  Council,  6th  May,  1894.) 


At  the  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  the 
21st  April,  1890,  a  resolution  was  passed,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams,  that  this  Society  should,  in 
co-operation  with  other  Asiatic  Societies,  urge  upon  the  nez.t 
Congress  the  advisability  of  conferring  on  the  possibility 
of  formulating  a  uniform  and  international  system  of  trans- 
literation of  Oriental  alphabets.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Council  a  committee  (consisting  of  Sir  M.  Monier*- 
Williams  as  Chairman,  Professors  Sayce,  Bendall,  and  Rhjns 
Davids,  Dr.  Rost,  Dr,  Thornton,  Mr.  Kay,  and  Mr.  Lyon) 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  resolution.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  continued  illness  and  absence  from  England 
of  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  very  little  progress  was  made, 
and  the  work  was  not  completed  in  time  for  the  Ninth 
International  Congress,  held  in  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1892. 

In  January,  1894,  Col.  Plunkett,  R.E.,  and  Dr.  Gaster 
were  added  to  the  Committee.  Col.  Plunkett  was  elected 
Chairman,  and  frequent  meetings  have  since  been  held  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  consideration  of  the 
Tenth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  to  be  held 
in  GFeneva  in  the  autumn  of  1894. 

Dr.  Thornton  had  been  kind  enough  to  procure  official 
documents  on   the  subject  from  India,  and  the  following 
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letter  had  been  despatched  to  the  Secretaries  of  various 
foreign  societies : — 

tloTAL  Asiatic  Society, 

22y  Albemarle  Street, 
London,  W. 

2Ut  Nov.  1890. 

Sir, — ^In  the  present  state  of  the  oomparatiTe  study  of 
Philology,  and  of  the  history  of  religious  beliefs  and  of 
institutions^  it  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  important 
that  the  transliteration  of  Oriental  proper  names  by  scholars 
of  different  countries  should  become,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
uniform.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  can 
be  brought  about  this  Society  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
take  some  action  at  the  next  Congress  of  Orientalists^  I 
have  the  honour,  therefore,  to  ask  you  whether  your 
Society  would  co-operate  with  our  own  in  urging  upon 
the  Congress  to  take  the  matter  into  <k>nsideration. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  this  Society 
to  deal  with  this  question  is  quite  aware  of  the  diflScultiea 
which  surround  it.  It  proposes,  therefore,  in  the  first  place 
to  ascertain  what  the  amount  of  divergence  between  the 
leading  scholars  of  the  various  countries  interested  in 
Oriental  research  really  is,  and  to  oonfine  the  enquiry  at 
present  to  two  alphabets,  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Arabic. 
With  this  object  I  have  been  requested  to  ask  you  to  be 
80  kind  as  to  inform  me  whether  your  Society  has  adopted 
or  recommended  any  system  of  transliteration  for  those 
alphabets,— if  so,  what  that  system  is, — and  if  not,  whether 
your  Society,  as  a  Society,  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  place 
on  record,  either  in  its  own  Journal  or  in  a  communication 
to  this  Society,  the  system  which  it  regards  as  preferable. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  W.  Rhvs  Davids, 

Secretary. 
To  the  Secretary  »/  the  Society, 
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From  the  replies  received  from  the  American,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  Societies,  it  was  clear  that  they  were 
cordially  in  agreement  that  some  action  should  be  taken, 
and  that  while  no  unanimity  of  transliteration,  especially 
as  regards  that  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  had  been  as  yet 
arrived  at  in  any  one  of  the  Societies*  Journals,  they  would 
be  willing  to  co-operate  with  our  Society. 

Your  Committee  therefore  set  to  work  to  formulate  such 
a  scheme  as  might  form  the  basis  for  argument  at  the  next 
Congress. 

I.  Sanskrit,  Pali,  etc. 
With  regard  to  the  transliteration  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and 
the  allied  alphabets,  their  task  was  a  comparatively  easy 
one.  A  scheme  for  the  transliteration  of  Sanskrit  was 
adopted,  on  the  proposal  of  the  first  President  of  this 
Society,  Professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  by  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  so  long  ago  as  1867.  This  scheme,  with 
only  one  or  two  changes,  has  been  very  universally  adopted 
by  leading  Sanskritists  since  that  time,  and  it  was  adopted 
with  very  slight  modifications  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Pali  Text  Society,  and  also  by  this  Society 
for  use* in  the  Catalogue  of  its  Library  (published  only 
last  year).  The  Committee  would  recommend,  therefore, 
the  following  scheme  for  use  in  the  Society's  Journal.  They 
have  appended  a  few  notes  on  the  two  or  three  symbols  as 
to  which  they  venture  now  to  differ,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
from  Prof.  Wilson. 

Indian  Alphabets. 

Scheme  for  the  transliteration  of  all  the  alphabets  in 
use  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Further  India  which  are  derived 
from  the  so-called  Pali  Alphabet  of  Asoka's  Inscriptions. 

Vowel*. 
a        a        i        1        u        u 

r'     f      I      1 

e    e    ai       o   o   au 
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Connnants. 

k 

kh 

g 

gh 

9' 

c» 

ch 

J' 

jt 

n 

$ 

th 

d 

dh 

9 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

y 

r 

1 

T 

5* 

f* 

8 

h 

Specialitki  for  Sanskrit — 

The  cerebral  1  consonant  (gg)  is  to  be  represented  by  1. 

Amgraha  is  to  be  represented  by  an  apostrophe,  thus 
^  Sf^  sd  *pu  Visarga  is  represented  by  h,  Jihvdmultya 
by  A,  Upadhmdniya  by  A.  Anuwdra  is  represented  by  m, 
thus  titi^t  samsarga,  and  anundsika  by  the  sign  "^  over  the 
letter  nasalized,  thus  ^  a,  ^  S,  and  so  on.  The  uddtta 
accent  is  represented  by  the  sign  '  and  the  srariia  by  "". 
Thus,  ^jftc:  agnih,  ifaiT  yawt^,  si  Arcd,  ^^^  Arflnyd.  The 
anuddtta  accent  may  be  represented  by  \  Thus,  ll  ^1?^^ 
ti  dvard/ianta, 

SpecialitieB  for  Pdli — 
The  cerebral  1  is  }.    Anuggahtta  is  g. 


Notes. 

^  Wilson  has  n,  rl,  /rt,  /rl  for  these  four  letters.  But 
we  ought  not  to  have  misleading  compound  symbols  to 
represent  the  simple  symbols  of  the  native  alphabets.  The 
only  practical  objection  to  r,  f,  /,  /  is  that  the  /  may  be 
preferred  for  the  cerebral  /,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  long  mark  over  /.  But  /  will  do  well  enough 
for  the  few  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  write  the 
lengthened  /.  And  for  the  cerebral  /,  though  /  would 
be  the  most  appropriate,  /  would  be  sufficient. 
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As  to  the  long  mark  being  throughout  ",  and  not  '  or  ^ 
or  '',  we  trust  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  reserving  the  European  acceuts  as  symbols 
for  accents,  and  adopting  as  the  symbol  for  length  a  symbol 
used  in  European  works  on  prosody  to  signify  length. 

*  The  representation  of  the  symbol  for  the  sound  ex- 
pressed in  English  by  ng  (as  in  ^  sing ')  is  open  to  doubt, 
as  the  symbols  used  in  Europe  for  it  are  all  either  double 
symbols  or  letters  used  also  as  symbols  for  other  sounds. 
A  new  symbol  might  be  proposed  (such  as  the  i)  adopted 
by  Prof.  Rhys  Davids),  or  n  might  be  used  with  some 
mark.  If  the  latter  course  be  chosen  n  or  h  would  do. 
But  those  who  have  oorrected  much  transliteration  for  the 
Press  know  too  well  how  often  the  h,  unless  very  carefully 
written,  appears  in  the  proof  as  t  {fig  as  irg  or  rig,  etc.). 
An  additional  reason  for  preferring  n  to  ^  is  that  the 
diacritical  mark  is  then  under  the  line,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  scheme  for  consonants.  But  the  new  sign  i|  has  th^ 
great  advantage  that  it  would  obviate  all  difficulties  and 
would  avoid  another  diacritical  mark ;  and  being  really 
an  abbreviated  ng  would  be  at  once  easily  intelligible. 
It  would  also  be  available  for  the  new  character  which 
the  Malays  introduced  into  the  Arabic  alphabet  (  c  ) 
to  represent  this  sound,  so  frequently  occurring  in  their  own 
language.  [Since  this  note  was  written,  the  scheme  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  in  which  the  g  has  been  adopted, 
has  been  received  from  Calcutta.] 

^  Wilson  has  here,  as  was  natural  to  an  Englishman,  ch. 
The  sound  is  really,  at  least  now,  a  double  one  (the  ts  of 
this  scheme,  tsh  in  English),  but  is  always  expressed  in  the 
Indian  alphabets  by  a  single  symbol.  When  doubled  as  a 
symbol  only  the  first  letter,  the  t,  of  the  compound  ts  or 
tsh  is  doubled  in  pronunciation  (at't§a,  it-tsa,  etc.).  Wilson, 
for  the  doubled  symbol,  had  to  use  chch,  and  when  the 
second  letter  was  aspirated  he  had  to  use  chchh  (!).  c  (with 
its  logical  results  ch,  j\  jh)  has  been  widely  used  already, 
and  is  adopted  and  recommended  by  Prof.  Biihler,  Prof. 
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Whitney,  Prof.  Co  well,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
the  Pali  Text  Society.  It  seems  the  most  practical  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

^  There  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  among  scholars 
as  to  the  representation  of  the  three  8  symbols.  The  dental 
s  {'^)  should,  of  course,  be  represented  by  tbe  simple  8.  The 
sound  expressed  in  English  by  8h  {^)  is  pronounced  in  the 
same  part  of  the  mouth  as  the  f  of  this  scheme  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  most  systematic  to  represent  it  by  f.  And  probably 
f  or  f  is  the  best  symbol  left  for  the  third  letter  (jfj. 
Of  these  two  8  would  be  the  more  systematic,  but  g  is 
more  familiar,  and  has  been  adopted  by  various  scholars 
and  by  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  Your  Committee,  there- 
fore, would  suggest  g. 

In  this  scheme  marks  to  consonants  are  placed,  whenever 
possible,  under  the  line,  and  long  marks  or  accents  to  vowels 
over  the  line.  This  is  of  great  practical  importance  in 
correcting  proofs. 

The  sign  S  would  contravene  this,  and  when  used  for 
transliterating  accented  words  would  certainly  lead  to 
confusion.  The  accent  (^)  should  be  reserved  as  a  symbol 
for  accentuation.  If  the  sign  ^  or  f  be  disliked  the  series 
f,  sh,  8  might  be  adopted  were  it  not  for  the  objection, 
theoretically  well  founded,  which  many  scholars  feel  against 
the  8h.  This  last  is  the  solution  the  Committee  might  else 
have  recommended  as  really  the  least  liable  to  mistake,  and 
as  diminishing  the  number  of  diacritical  marks  required. 


II.  Arabic. 

The  transliteration  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  was  found 
more  difficult.  Your  Committee  studied  the  schemes  in  use 
in  India,  in  the  Journals  of  the  various  Asiatic  Societies, 
and  in  the  Catalogues  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Society's  Library,  and  elsewhere.  They 
beg  to  express  their  very  cordial  thanks  for  the  assistance 
they  have  received  in   this  respect  from  Dr.  Codrington, 
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from  Mr.  B.  D^,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  from  Prof. 
Darmesteter,  of  Paris,  and  from  Prof.  Socin,  of  Leipzig. 

As  a  result  of  a  very  careful  consideration  of  each  symbol 
your  Committee  have  drawn  up  the  annexed  scheme,  to 
which  they  have  appended  suggestions  for  general  rules, 
and  also  notes  on  the  isolated  letters.  The  Committee  has 
made  every  eflfort  to  have  the  whole  scheme  quite  ready  for 
this  meeting  of  Council,  but  there  still  remain  a  very  few 
details  in  the  wording  of  these  notes  which  require  con- 
sideration. 

Your  Committee  do  not  think  it  advisable  for  this  Society 
to  attempt  at  present  to  take  any  steps  with  regard  to 
any  other  alphabets  than  those  referred  to  in  this  report. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend— 

(1)  That  this  Report  be  adopted. 

(2)  That   the   draft   Report    be    circulated    among    the 

members  of  the  Transliteration  Committee  with 
authority  to  them  to  settle  the  final  draft  of  the 
appendices  to  the  scheme  for  the  transliteration  of 
Arabic  symbols. 

(3)  That  the  Report,  so  settled,  be  printed  in  the  Society's 

Journal  for  July,  1894. 

(4)  That  a  printed  copy  of  the  Report  be  forwarded  to 

the  President  of  the  Tenth  International  Congress, 
with  a  request  from  this  Society  that  the  Congress 
should  appoint  a  Committee,  to  sit  during  the 
Congress,  to  consider  the  Report,  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schemes,  officially  recognised  by  the  Congress, 
for  the  transliteration  (1)  of  all  the  various  alphabets 
used  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  MSS.  and  (2)  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet. 
(6)  That  the  Secretary  forward  printed  copies  of  the 
Report  to  the  Asiatic  Societies  who  replied  to  his 
previous  letter,  and  request  those  Societies  to  support 
officially  (by  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Congress) 
the  suggestion  put  forward  by  this  Society. 
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APPEiraiX. 

The  attached  tabalar  form  shows  that  system  of  traos- 
literating  the  Arabic  Alphabet  which  is  now  proposed  to 
the  Society  as  being  the  most  saitable  for  use  in  its  Joumaly 
and  also  the  variations  found  in  other  systems.  In  deciding 
upon  it  the  Committee  have  been  guided  by  the  following 
considerations : — 

{a)  That  as  the  Indian  system  has  been  so  generally 
adopted  it  is  imdesirable  to  depart  from  it  without 
cogent  reason. 

(b)  That    it    is    desirable    to    use    a    single    letter     or 

character  to  represent  one  character  of  the  original, 
ue.  to  avoid  (if  possible)  such  combinations  as  ah, 
ph,  etc. 

(c)  That   sufficient  diacritical  marks  should  be  used  to 

render  it  easy  to  transliterate  a  passage  back  into 
the  original  character. 

(d)  That  such  letters  shall  be  used  that  in  case  of 
diacritical  marks  and  other  such  symbols  being 
omitted  (as  must  occur  in  newspaper  reports,  maps, 
etc.)  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  will  not,  to 
European  ears,  be  materially  altered. 

Notes  to  thb  Table. 

1.  Taking  first  the  consonants  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table  it  will  be  seen  that  as  regards  the  following 
letters  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  S->  &>  -i^  J   (^  (as 

b     d  h  z    y 
consonant)  lS  J   ^  ^^  u-i  ^  (jw  cl;  and  the  Persian  t-^. 

klmnfrst  p 

In  Malay  writing  l^'  is  used  for  p.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  that  the  ^  should  always  be  transliterated,  and 
not  omitted  when  silent  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  has  been 
customary  in  India. 

2.  As  regards  the  following  there  is  no  important 
difference    of  opinion,    the    only   point    that    is   open    to 
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argument  being  whether  it  is  beat  to  place  the  dot  below 
or  above  the  letter  ^  ^. 

3.  As  regards  the  g  and  j  sounds  represented  bj  ^  and 
the  Persian  uJ^  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  what 
is  most  suitable  for  both  the  Arabic  and  the  Hindustani 
countries.  As  in  the  former  the  ^  is  in  some  countries  a 
hard  and  in  others  a  soft  g  this  letter  is  the  only  one 
which  will  represent  it  satisfactorily,  while  for  Persia  and 
India,  where  it  is  always  soft  like  j  and  the  hard  g  is 
always  represented  by  the  u^  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  j. 
In  Malay  writing  the  g  is  written  ^^f. 

4.  As  regards  ^  the  w  alone  would  suffice,  except  in 
Turkish,  but,  as  in  this  language  it  is  necessary  to  show 
the  y  sound  as  well,  there  is  no  objection  to  using  both 
as  required.  This  use  of  alternative  Roman  letters  to 
represent  one  character  of  the  original  can  evidently  cause 
no  confusion  when  retransliterating  into  the  Arabic 
alphabet. 

6.  As  regards  )o  )b  and  the   Hindi  <J1^  J  it  would  be 

t    a  t    d 

natural  to  use  the  one  dot  with  the  Arabic  letter  which 

runs  through   all  the  languages  and   to   give   the  second 

dot  to  the  letter  which  is  brought  in  for  the  Hindi  words 

only.     But  as  no  question  of  principle  is  involved  it  seems 

better  to  keep  to  the  symbols  already  used  in  India. 

6.  As  regards  ^  ^^  ^  <^  and  the  Persian  j^  which  are 
<    <    < 
B      t    h  d  z 

sometimes  called  h  compounds,  the  compound  forms  ^,  ih^ 

etc.,  are  cumbersome,  and,   moreover,   do    not,  except   to 

an  Englishman,  express  the  sound  required.       The  mark 

suggested    is   the    usual    cursive    method    of    writing    in 

Arabic  the  three  dots  which   distinguish    some  of    these 

letters.      The  same  would  apply  to   the   ^,  for  which   c 

is   recommended,  but,  as   the  c   is  not  employed  in   any 
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other  way,  if  the  Z.  be  omitted  and  the  simple  c  employed 
it  will  not  mislead.  The  intention  of  the  ^  with  the  c 
is^  of  coarse,  to  remind  readers  that  the  letter  has  tiot 
the  s  or  k  sound  usual  in  Europe. 

7.  As  regards  S   there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  q   is 

q 

more  convenient  and  expresses  better  the  pronunciation 
of  the  original  than  a  k  with  any  diacritical  mark. 

8.  The  sound  of  ^  has  been  represented  in  yery  different 
ways  by  different  nations :  in  the  Irish  by  gh,  in  the  Welsh 
by  rh,  and  by  others  as  g.  The  modern  Egyptians  use 
4^  to  represent  a  European  g,  as  for  instance  in  writing 
the  name  Gordon  j^^^^^  and  the  Hindoos  pronounce  it 
as  a  hard  g.  Therefore  a  g,  distinguished  as  in  the  case 
of  the  h  compounds,  seems  most  convenient. 

9.  There  is  great  difficulty  as  regards  the  t,  which, 
according  to  the  Arabs,  is  a  consonant ;  the  Indian  system 
of  omitting  it  whenever  it  is  not  a  letter  of  prolongation 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  German  system  of  representing 
it  by  a  '  seems  better.  The  Committee  have,  therefore, 
recommended  this. 

10.  For  the  9,  which  is  in  Arabic  a  distinct  and  well- 
marked  consonant,  the  Committee  would  have  liked  to 
suggest  a  regular  letter  to  run  with  the  others,  but 
believe  this  to  be  impossible ;  the  letter  itself  would  answer 
satisfactorily,  but  there  is  the  insuperable  objection  that 
printing  it  would  be  impossible  without  the  oriental 
type.    A  reversed  comma  ^  is  therefore  recommended. 

11.  As  regards  the  Turkish  soft  sound  of  k,  which  is 
really  y,  the  most  convenient  way  of  representing  this 
seems  to  be  the  addition  of  a  cedilla,  and  this,  if  omitted, 
will  not  alter  the  spelling. 

12.  For  the  other  Turkish  sound  of  ^  (the  nasal  n)  a 
differentiated  n  is  desirable,  and  therefore  i)  is  reconmiended. 
The  Malays  use  the  character  c  to  represent  this  sound, 
and  it  should  therefore  be  transliterated  by  the  i). 
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13.  The  equivalents  for  the  four  letters  peculiar  to 
Pahtu,  as  adopted  in  works  printed  in  this  country^  is 
somewhat  cumbersome.  This  is  of  less  importance  because 
the  literature  in  this  language  is  not  extensive;  but  the 
Committee  would  like  to  obtain  further  information  as  to 
the  systems  used  in  the  most  recently  printed  works  on 
the  Continent  before  recommending  any  change. 

14.  As  regards  the  tasdid,  or  sign  of  reduplication 
of  a  letter,  in  the  transliteration  the  letter  should  be 
doubled,  as  is  the  custom  hitherto.  When  the  Arabic 
article  al  is  used  with  words  beginning  with  certain  con- 
sonants the  1  of  the  article  is  in  pronunciation  changed 
into  the  following  letter,  which  thus  becomes  doubled ; 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  whether  in  trans- 
literation the  1  should  be  preserved  or  whether  it  should 
be  changed  into  the  initial  letter  of  the  following  word 
as  pronounced.  The  Committee  consider  that  the  most 
satisfactory  system  is  to  retain  the  1  and  to  connect  it 
by  the  sign  of  equality  (=)  with  the  following  word. 

15.  As  regards  the  hamzah ;  where  this  occurs  with  1  alif 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word  the  sign  for  the  alif  ^  will  be 
used,  but  in  the  middle  of  a  word  it  is  proposed  to  put  a 
hyphen  (-)  in  place  of  the  hamzah  whatever  be  the 
so-called  **  seat  of  the  hamzah  " ;   for  instance 

I  write  ^aktab  s^^A 
a  head  ra-«  ^V^  enclosure  hd-it  tjl^- 

a  wolf  drib  4^*  j  wolves  di-db  4-j\^j 

a  chief  ra-U  ^^'J  peacock  td-Ha  ^'It 


16.  As  regards  the  vowels  the   Committee  consider  it 
undesirable   to  try,   as    some    have    done,   to   indicate  all 
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those  variations  of  the  vowel  sounds  which  often  depend 
on  their  proximity  to  certain  consonants  and  on  dialectical 
peculiarities.  So  far  as  Arahic  alone  is  concerned  the 
representation  of  the  three  Arabic  vowel  marks,  fathah, 
kasrah,  and  dammah,  by  a,  i,  and  u,  and  of  the  corre- 
sponding long  vowels  by  a,  i,  and  u,  will  suflSce ;  in 
Hindustani  it  is  necessary  to  use  e  and  o  in  addition  to 
the  two  latter,  and  when  writing  these  sounds  in  the 
Arabic  character  a  distinction  is  often  shown  by  omitting 
the  vowel  points,  t,e.  the  kasrah  when  e  is  to  be  used  in 
place  of  i  and  the  dammah  when  o  is  to  be  used  in  place 
of  5.  If  considered  necessary  there  is  no  objection  to 
using  the  e  and  o  also  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  vowel 
sounds  in  Turkish  present  greater  difficulties,  and  it  seems 
necessary  to  use  for  the  fathah  e  as  well  as  a,  and  to 
adopt  o  and  ii  in  addition  to  the  o  and  u. 

For  the  so-called  diphthongs  (^^  and  j^  the  equivalents 
ai  and  au,  which  are  generally  used,  seem  the  most 
suitable. 

17.  The  Committee  have  carefuUy  considered  two  sugges- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Thomson-Lyon.  The  first  of  these  is, 
in  placing  dots  to  distinguish  letters  which  have  to  be 
represented  by  the  same  Roman  letter,  to  use  the  same 
dots  as  are  used  with  the  Arabic  letter,  for  instance  to 
use  for  ^  8,  for  J  d,  and  so  on:  the  advantage  of  thus 
having  the  Oriental  form  of  letter  suggested  to  the 
European  reader  is  obvious. 

The  other  suggestion  is  to  represent  those  vowel  sounds 
which  are  indicated  in  the  original  by  diacritical  marks 
by  minuscules  as  a,  i,  and  u,  and  to  represent  every  letter 
of  the  original  by  a  capital,  so  that  the  consonants  will 
be  transliterated  by  B,  G,  D,  etc.,  and   the  long  vowels 
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by  A,  I,  XJ,  etc.  By  this  system  the  necessity  for  accents 
is  avoided. 

The  Committee  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
these  suggestions  further,  as  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Thomson - 
Lyon  will  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  Congress. 

[In  the  annexed  table  only  those  letters  are  given  in  the 
other  schemes  which  differ  from  the  proposed  scheme.] 
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vA*w*       wa^u  V      VAAO 


Burmese  affect  to  despise  their  own  language  and  unduly 
exalt  Pali."  This  is  very  true,  and  the  present  writer  has 
found  on  asking  learned  men  to  explain  some  of  their  own 
terms  that  they  always  offered  their  fanciful  derivatives 
from  that  language.  It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  not  made  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  for 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  anyone  on  the  spot.  For 
instance,  the  names  of  the  months,  which  are  pure  Burmese, 
would  have  been  very  interesting. 

As  regards  spelling,  too,  Mr.  Stevenson  might  have  made 
an  effort  to  correct  modes  which  are  clearly  inaccurate, 
though  generally  used.  Judsou,  in  his  preface,  says: 
"Indeed,  there  is  no  writer  in  Burmese  who  has  uniformly 
followed  any  mode  of  orthography." 

Two  instances  strike  me  very  forcibly.     The  word  9J 


Sir  or  Madam  is,  he  admits,  derived  from  OOdC  OQCpg 
{thdkin  burcL)^  the  r  being  pronounced  as  y;  it  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  written  9c(500t  according  to  its  derivation. 
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The  other  is  /©og  (!^sp  Mount  Mem.  Judson  gave 
the  old  spelling  /qOo  ^^,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the 
true  representation  of  OOCOGOQ  Mahdmeru.  The  word 
^Oo  is  hjty,  from  ^o  to  see,  whereas  ^ot  is  a  horse, 
a  totally  drSerent  root.  A  little  more  research  would  have 
helped  to  correct  various  errors.  OOOOt,  cdman,  is  said 
to  be  a  fabulous  beast  or  bird  with  a  splendid  tail,  whereas 
it  iS|  according  to  Childers,  the  Yak.  O^qS  OO  is 
thought  to  be  the  Garuda,  but  it  is  probably  the  Karaviko, 
or  Indian  cuckoo.  GQCT,  denoting  excellence,  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  QQ^cS  ^  Jogi\  but  there  is  an  old 
Bur.  root  6o5  found  in  GOCfoD*  ^  ^  haughty,  GOCJcrTg 
a  Shan  prince,  GOC5oO  ^  JB^aren  chief,  which  is  a  more 
probable  solution. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  done  excellent  work,  and  will,  I  trust, 
when  the  present  edition  is  exhausted,  bring  out  another  and 
also  a  grammar. 

R.  F.  St.  Andrew  St.  John. 


4.  The  Brhaddevata — Correction. 

Sir, — ^In  the  first  of  the  two  legends  from  the  Brhaddevata 
edited  by  me  in  the  January  number  of  this  year's  Journal, 
I  misunderstood  the  point  of  verses  15  to  18  (p.  16),  and 
accordingly  mistranslated  them.  The  passage  is  not  an 
enumeration  of  what  Agni  received  from  the  gods  as  his 
share  of  the  sacrifice  in  return  for  his  services.  It  states 
that  he  dismembered  himself,   and  that  his  various  parts 
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half  (about  B.C.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a  record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  human  race — ^the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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moyement  in  the  world's  history  which  hears  any  close  resem* 
hlanoe  to  early  Christianity.  In  the  history  of  speech  they  contain 
unimpeachahle  evidence  of  a  stage  in  language  midway  between 
the  Yedic  Sanskrit  and  the  yarious  modem  forms  of  speech  in 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  literature  th^re  is  nothing  older 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Yedic  writings;  and  all  the 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
evidence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  unique  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
study  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — ^than  the  publication  of  the  Vedas  has  already  been. 

The  whole  will  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pages  8vo. 
Of  these  6000  page's  have  already  appeared.  The  accession  of 
about  fifty  new  members  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  1000 
pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
which  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  a  guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
of  these  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
read  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  necessary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  friends  of  historical  research. 


%*  SuhsertptioM  for  1892  are  now  duty  and  it  is  earnestly  requested 
that  subscribers  wiU  send  in  their  payments  withoiU  putting  the  Chairman 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  personally  asking  for  them.  All  who  can 
conveniently  do  so  should  send  the  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  to 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Society  also. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  any 
ease  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  he  made  payable  to  the  **Pdli 
Text  Society^    (Address:  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W,) 
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ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY 


OF 


GREAT    BRITAIN    &    IRELAND. 

22,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 


^i^  Special   iBotice. 


The  royal  ASIATIC  SOCIETY  publishes  Quarterly  .>an 
Illustrated  Journal,  containing  Original  Articles  on  the  Lan- 
guages, the  Archaeology,  the  History,  the  Beliefs,  or  the  Customs 
of  the  East. 

A  Special  Article  in  the  Journal  gives  each  Quarter  an 
account,  as  complete  as  possible  up  to  date,  of  all  scholarly  work 
being  done  throughout  the  world  in  these  branches  of  inquiry. 


Tlu  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  THREE 
GUINEAS  a  Year  for  Resident,  and  THIRTY  SHILLINGS 
a  Year  for  N on- Resident,  Members, 

Each  Member  who  has  paid  his  Subscription  for  the  current  year  receives 
the  Journal  post  free,  has  the  use  of  the  Library  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  and  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Three  guinea 
subscribers  may  also  borrow  books. 


Libraries  and  Non-Members  may  obtain  the  Journal  post 
free  by  a  Subscription  of  Thirty  Shillings  a  year  if  paid  in 
advance  direct  to  the  Secretary.  The  Price  of  each  Part 
separately  is  Twelve  Shillings. 


STBPUKN  AUSTIN  KIND  SONS,  PMNTBRS,  HBRTFOBD. 
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